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HIGHEST  SHORTHAND  AWARD 

OF   THE 

Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  1904 

The  Benn  Pitman  System  Wins  the  Gold  Medal. 


Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  19CH 

the  Plionograpliic  Institute  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pursuant  to  the  Kules  and  Regulations  governing  the 
System  of  Awards,  formal  public  announcement  is  hereby 
made  that  a  Gold  Medal  has  been  finally  awarded  you 
on  your  exhibit  of  PHONOtiRAPHic  Publications,  in 
Group  8,  Education.  A  MedaTand  I>iploma  for  this  award 
will  be  issued  by  the  Exposition  Company  as  soon  as  ready 
for  delivery.  DAVID  R.  Francis. 

May  23,  mfi.  President  of  Superior  Jury. 


HE  GOT  IT. 

The  school  referred  to  in  our  August  ad. 
was  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia. 
Our  candidate  was  elected  at  a  salary  of  $1810, 
with  annual  increases  to  follow.  While  tiiis  is 
the  best  position  we  have  filled  this  year,  we 
have,  within  four  months,  placed  thirteen  other 
teachers  at  salaries  of  from  $100  to  .$150  ]ier 
month, — not  to  mention  a  long  list  at  lioiii 
$1000  a  year  downward. 

Full  information  on  request.  There  will 
be  some  fine  emergency  places  during  the  fall. 

THE  NATIONAL 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 

AGENCY 

A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist 

Prospect  tllll,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 

t.  f.   GAYLORD,  Manager. 


Two  New  Books  in  the  Williams  8*  Rogers  Series 


BELDING'S  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

By  Albert  G.  Belding  0/  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  New  York  City. 

Cloth,  132  Pages,  SO  Cents. 

Modem  business  conditions,  and  methods  of  conducting  and  fihng  com- 
mercial correspondence,  have  necessitated  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
textbooks  on  correspondence.  The  present  book  is  modern  in  every  respect,  and 
contains  some  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  similar  work.  Typewritten 
forms  are  largely  used  for  ilhasl  rations,  and  the  exercises  for  practice  are  of  the 
most  practical  character.  The  business  narrative,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a 
large  part  of  the  important  work  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  do,  is  a  new  and 
distinctive  feature,  and  one  which  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  book.  ^^^_^_^______„_^ 

GANNETT'S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Henry  Gannetl.  Carl  L.   Garrison.  Edwrn  J.  Houston.  Ph.  D. 

445  Pages,  with  hundreds  of  Maps,  Diagrams  and  lUustiations. 
r.>mo.    Full  Cloth.    $1.25. 

This  new  work  treats  of  (1)  Commercial  Conditions;  (2t  Commercial  Pro- 
ducts; (31  Commercial  Countries.  Seventy-four  pages  are  given  to  a  brief,  clear 
statement  of  the  physical,  social  and  economic  conditions  that  largely  influence 
commerce  in  every  region.  Eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  treatment  of  soil  and 
its  cultivation  and  to  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  products  that  enter 
commerce.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  a  careful  descrip 
tion  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  the  part  they  take  in  the  com 
nierce  of  the  world.  At  the  close  are  statistical  tables  of  great  value.  Maps  are 
employed  to  show  the  locality  of  mines,  of  special  industries  and  products  The 
illustrations,  chietly  from  photographs,  are  selected  solely  for  their  educational 
value  and  not  for  mere  decoration.  The  very  latest  statistical  data  has  been 
used  and  the  present  condition  of  the  world's  commerce  is  portrayed  to  date. 


c/tmong  the  o'her  popular  books  Of 
the  'well  kncwn   Williams  &  Rogers 
Series  are         ..... 

Gano's 
Commercial  Laiv, 

Moore's 

Ne<w  Commercial 

Arithmetic, 

Modern  Illustrative 
bookkeeping—- 

Introductory  Course 
Advanced  Course 
Complete  Course. 

Send  for  CompUie 

Descripti've  Catalogue. 


AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 

Commercial    Publications    Department 


NEW  YOKK 


CinCINCSATI 
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Discerning'    Business    College    Piopiie- 

tors  and  Teachers  of  Shorthand 

Departments   will 

investigate 

McKEE  SHORTHAND 

And    after  they   have   i^ves^tigatcd    and 

tested  it  thiM'onghl}^  tliey 

will  ado] it   it. 

WHY? 

Because   it  never  fails  to  convince  any 

who  make  a  test  that  the  McKee 

Shorthand  is  a 

SUPERIOR  SYSTEM. 

Teachers  instructed  free.     We  need  them. 


McKee  Publishing  Co., 

Removed  from  Buffalo,  .N.  Y. 


6/>e  MUSSELMAN 
PVBLrlCATIONS. 


Business  Letter  Writing. 

One  of  ihe  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Commercial  Correspondence.  Unlike 
anything'  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pag-es.     Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50c. 

.iew  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

A  book  of  479  pages  thoroughly  covering  the 
subject.    Copy  sent  postpaid  for  $2. 

Practical  Bookkeeping. 

High  School  Bookkeeping. 
Commercial  Law. 

Business  Speller. 


Try  a  box  of  MUSSELMAN'S  PERFECTION  PENS,  25c. 


For  full  information  and  sample 
pages,  write 

D.  L.  MUSSELMAN  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Quinoy,  111. 


Bookkeeping 


..and.. 


"Sun...  Ui,  c..,r  onJ  Ih,  fi.l  poj.  o(  Ihi.  Halltl 
;nj  >  hruft.ani  b.ai.ii.nj  ollk  loo.r  Ufi^"-^  '" 

h  poje  b«fori  rereguing  a  ouba^i^utnl  paw. 


pUSINESS  PRACTISE 


.  FROM  THE  START. 

An  exceedingly  practical  and  interesting  method  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  business  practise  and  bookkeeping.  Recently  R.e= 
vised  and  Modernized.  For  use  in  schools  where  the  Commu- 
nity Plan  of  Actual  Business  is  not  suitable  or  desired.     Tlie 

TABLET    SYSTEIVI 

Of  Teaching  Bookkeeping   and   Business    Practise 

fully  meets  the  requirements  of  mudern  up-to-date  schools. 


The  Primary,  designed  espe- 
cially for  small  schools  that  wish  todt- 
vote  but  a  few  weeks  to  the  subject  of 
bookkeeping  and  business  practise; 
perfectly  adapted  to  rural  schools. 

The  Elementary,  suited  to 
grammar  schools  that  can  devote  only 
from  one  to  two  terms  for  the  subject. 

The  Intermediate,  for  high 
schools,  evening  classes  and  shorter 
courses  in  business  colleges. 


The  Complete  Tablet  Course 

for  business  colleges,  departmen 
schools  and  schools  giving  an  ex 
tended  commercial  course. 

Special  Corporation*  An  ex 
cellent  supplementary  work  to  any 
text  or  publication.  Especially  de 
sirahle  for  students  who  wish  a  com 
plete  and  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
joint  stock  company  and  corporatiOQ 
accounting  and  organization. 


The  Tablet  Svstem  of  Bookkeping  and  Business  Practise  saves  tiine  for 
both  learner  and  teacher,  and  is  giving  unbounded  satisfaction  in  thousands  of 
schools,  both  public  and  private.  Current  dates.  All  forms  and  papers  made 
out  and  disposed  of  in  a  business  way.  Recently  revised  and  modernized  by  a 
corps  of  excellent  instruciors  and  accountants.  Do  not  fail  to  investigate  be- 
ftire  completing  arraneements  for  next  year's  work.  Full  particulars  with 
Catalog  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 

We  also  carrv  a  complete  stock  of  business  tt.Uege  text-books,  stationery 
and  general  supplies,  all  of  whi(h  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  at  nuk  bottom 
prices.  Our  new  Catalog  is  interesting,  and  a  copy  ul  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  school  man. 

Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Ellis  Publishing  Co.,   "mVchiSan^'' 
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GK.EGG    SHORTHAND'S 
POPULAIilTY 


"The  simple  truth  is  sometimes  the  profoundest  of  subterfuges." 


We  have  been  — and  are  — content  to  go  ahead  telling  the  "simple  truth" 
about  Gregg  Shorthand.  This  one  tact  publishers  of  other  63/stems,  and  others, 
confounded  and  mystified  by  the  immense  popularity  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  have  not 
been  able  to  grasp,  and  if  so,  unable  to  successfully  cope  with  it. 

There    must    be    substance   in    fact  as  well   as  in  theory  —  there   is  both   in 


THE  SCHOOL: 

To  the  school  Gregg  Shorthand  offers 
obvious  and  unquestionable  advantages.  It 
enables  the  school  to  give  a  greater  proficiency 
to  its  students  in  a  given  time,  with  less  ex- 
pense, less  energy — thereby  greatly  increasing 
the  school's  efficiency.  Its  advertising  features 
are  immeasurably  greater  than  those  of  other 
systems,  producing  a  constant  drawing  power. 
The  success  of  its  writers  give  to  the  school  a 
prestige,  instantly  profitable,  and  cumulative 
in  effect.  Gregg  Shorthand  brings  an  increase 
of  business  —  it  is  popular  with  the  school. 

THE   TEACHEIi: 

It  appeals  to  the  teacher  because  of  its 
teachability,  its  ease  of  handling,  and  its  free- 
dom from  the  discouraging  features  inseparable 
from  other  systems.  The  textbook,  pedagogic- 
ally  correct,  is  a  source  of  constant  inspiration. 
It  is  popular  with  the  teacher  because  it 
enables  him  to  do  better  work,  and  more,  with- 
out drudgery. 


THE  STUDENT: 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  popular  with  the  stud- 
ent because  he  can  learn  it,  and  make  use  of  it. 
That  to  him  is  the  thing  —  the  culminating 
point  of  his  ambition.  With  the  ease  of  acqui- 
sition and  application  of  the  principles  comes 
enthusiasm  for  the  study,  and  the  consequent 
added  effectiveness  of  his  work.  He  feels  that 
his  progress  is  based  on  tangible  results;  he 
becomes  a  loyal  advocate. 

THE  STENOQIiAPHEIi : 

It  gives  to  the  stenographer  a  smooth-work- 
ing instrument  of  execution  that  enables  him 
to  do  his  work  thoroughly  and  expeditiously. 
Both  its  speed  of  writing  and  ease  of  reading 
constantly  appeal  to  him.  He  feels  that  he  is 
performing  his  work  with  the  minimum  of 
effort  and  the  maximum  of  effect,  and  that  his 
employer  is  satisfied  —  why  shouldn't  it  be 
popular  with  him  ? 

When  the  popularity  of  a  thing  is  based  on 
results  —  there  is  no  stemming  the  tide  of  its 
progress. 


We  should  like  to  hear  from  teachers  and  school  proprietors  who  would  like 
to  be  further  acquainted  with  the  story  of  Gregg  Shorthand  —  it  will  prove  interest- 
ing and  profitable  reading.  » 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO., 

CHICAGO. 
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SilORTHAND 


ISAAC    PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND 


„'plT/AAN'3£. 
SHORTHAND 


"  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  department  at  The  Miller  School  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1904.  At  that  time  not  one  student  had  registered  to  enter  that  special  department, 
it  being  a  new  feature,  it  having  been  known  as  a  '  Gregg  '  shorthand  school  since  its  estab- 
lishment some  seven  years  ago.  Naturally  there  was  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  as  to  the 
length  of  time  it  would  require  to  complete'the  course  in  the  'Pitman'  department.  I  have 
never  made  any  claims  for  the  Isaac  Pitman  svstem  that  it  was  a  '  three  months  system,'  '  easy 
to  learn,'  etc.,  but  I  may  here  state  that  at  theexpiration  cf  six  weeks'  study  of  the  '  Instructor' 
on  the  part  of  one  student,  she  was  able  to  write  at  the  rate  of  sixty  words  per  minute,  new 
matter.  At  the  end  of  three  and  a  half  months,  two  students  had  acquired  a  .<peed  of  125  words 
per  minute,  and  were  transcribinj;  letters  and  legal  forms  neatly  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  accur- 
acy upon  the  typewriter.  These  same  students  are  now  in  our  Model  Office  class  from  which 
they  will  graduate  in  due  course  of  time.  The  students  mentioned  are  not  special  case.«,  but 
they  represent  what  can  be  done  by  the  average  student  studying  Isaac  Pitman  system  of  phono- 
graphy. Our  evening  class  work  has  been  quite  as  successful.  We  teach  three  nights  a  week 
and  have  pupils  writing  new  matter,  70  to  90  words  per  minute,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month.  "—M/ss  fm//y  f.  Barbler,  The  Miller  School,  /Vew  York,  August  8,   1304. 


FOVRTH     EDITION 

Compiled  by  Robert  A.  Kells 

Containing  an  up-to-date  col- 
lection of  getiuitie  letters  cover- 
ing Fifty  Distinct  Lines  of 
Business  -  Legal  Forms,  and  a 
judicious  selection  of  practice- 
matter  for  general  dictation. 
Also  cliapter.s  on  Spelling, 
Puiictuation,  Capi  t  a  1  i  x  a  t  i  o  n  , 
d  Short  Practical  Talks 
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LEGAL     FORMS 

The  portion  .if  the  work  de- 
voted to  Legal  Forms  has  been 
specially  written  by  Henry  \V. 
Thorne,  Counselor-at-Law  and 
Official  Stenographer,  Johns- 
town, .\.  Y.,  and  contains  chapters  on  the  following  subjects: 
Introduction;  Class  I.— Miscellaneous  Legal  Documents;  Class 
II.—  Legal  Papers  in  Actions;  Class  III.  Law  Stenographer's 
Transcripts,  Etc. 

"It  is  one  of  the  best  books  I  have  ever  seen.  Every  short- 
hand teacher  and  student  should  have  one." 

— /.  A".  .Sprouse,  The  Neir  Fresno(Cal.)  Business  College. 

"I  like  the  'Twentieth  Century  Dictation  Book'  very 
much  indeed.  It  seems  to  be  the  best  work  so  far  produced 
of  its  kind,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  in  herewith  enclosing  you 
an  introductory  order  for  the  same" 

—  Charles  M.  Miller,  Miller  School,  iVeii-  York. 

Boards  and  Cloth  Back,  272  pp  ,  75  cents;  Cloth,  $1.00. 

E^rnniitmtion  copv  to  schools  and  known  teachers  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  ■'iS  cents,  or  7(1  cents. 

Send  for  copy  of  PITMAN'S  JOURNAL,  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.     Yearly  Subscription   50  Cents. 
September  issue  contains   special  Spanish  Shorthand  Department. 


SECOND  EDITION     Revlsad  i^nd  Enl&t-tfea 

A  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN 

TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

A  Scientific  Method  of  Mastering 
Ihe  Key-board  by  the  sense  of  Touch 

Adopted  by  Ihe  New  York  Bosyrd  of  Education. 


SPECIAL   F^EATVRES; 

Hn  invariable  system  o(  finSerin^  orranSecl 
alonj  the  line  of  least  resistance. 

Gives  absollite  cornmanci  of  every   key. 

Charts  and  dia^rarns  in  five  colors. 

Words  not  arranged  in  the  hackneyed  alpha- 
betical order. 


delighted  with  'A    Practical    Coi 
tig.'    It  is  the  best  I  have  ever  see 
1  will  reveal  the  wonderfullv  painstaking 
in  tlie  selection  of  practice  material.    There  is  no  w: 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  or  teacher;  every  ex 
and  every  word  has  a  specitic  purpose;  and  the  lea 
conducted   by  the   shortest   and    mo.it  expeditious 
possible  to  a  high   stantlard  of   proficiency.    The   i: 
arrangements  of  the  lessons  enables  a  teacher  to  I 
about  twice  the  number  of  pupils,  and  with  far  more  sa 
isfactory  results.    It  is  impossible  to  expiate  too  forcibi 
on  the  merits  of  this  work,  and  I  predict  for  it  h 
adoption."—^.  M.  Kennedy,  Central  Hiisitiess  Concise, 


A  close  ex- 
iking  work 
no  waste  of 

ite 

Me 
at. 

.Iv 
de 


adoption.  "-^.  M    K 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


L^  plT/AAN'S 

[S+iORTflAND 


ISAAC  PITMAN  <a  SONS, 

31  Vnlon  Square  West,  Ne-w  York.. 

Ihlishers  of  Isaiic  I'itnion's  .Shorlhuml  Instructor,"  $1.50.     H.vvlusi  i-( 

readopted  hj-  the  llieh  Schools  of  Greater  Ken-  York 

for  a  period  of  five  years. 
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COLUMBUS,    O..   SEPTEMBER.    1905. 


Professional  Edition,  $1.00  : 
Penmanship  Edition,  65  cen 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR. 


Published  Monthlv  (except  July  and  .August),  by 
Zaner  &  Bloser.  118  N.  High  St..  Columbus.  O.,  as 
follows:  Teachers'  Professional  Edition.  $1.00  a 
Year  I  Foreign  Subscriptions  .W  cents  extra!;  Stud- 
ents' Penmanship  Edition.  65  cents  a  Year  [Foreign 
Subscriptions  20  cents  extra!. 

C.   P.  Zaner,  Columbus.  O.  ■        -        -         Editor 

E,  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly.  Mass.  -  .Associate  Editor 
E.  \V.  Bloser.  Columbus.  O.  -  Business  Manager 
Address  all  communications  to  Zaner  &  Bloser. 
Columbus.  O..  except  those  relating  to  the  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gaylord. 

Two  Editions.  The  Business  Educator  is 
published  in  two  editions:  The  Teachers"  Profes- 
sional Edition  contains  48  or  more  pages.  16  of 
which  are  conducted  on  the  Department  plan  and 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  principals, 
and  proprietors.     Price.  $1.00  a  year. 

The  Students-  Penmanship  Edition  contains  32 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  sixteen  pages  devoted  to  the  Departments 
of  Commercial  Teaching.  This  edition  is  specially 
suited  to  students  in  Commercial.  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship.  En- 
grossing. Pen  .Art,  and  Lesson  features  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition.     Price.  a=)  cents  a  year. 

Cl»an,fte.  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if 
possible',  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Tl^e  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
'  -'  ■■  ■  .  -.  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
in  public  institutions  of  busi- 


fnrther  th_  

in  private  as  well 


Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business^  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship,  in  the 
United  States.  Canada.  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  Schools.  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

I2.ates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club 
[2.aisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  secure 
subscriptions. 

Considering  that  The  Business  Educator  is  high 
grade  in  every  particular  ;  that  progressive,  practical 
lessons  in  penmanship  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  magazine:  that  departments  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness in  subjects  relating  to  Business  Education 
are  found  only  in  The  Business  Educator,  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  only  the  best  but  the  cheap- 
est, when  Quality,  character  and  quantity  are  con- 
sidered. 


Certificate  of  Proficiency 

The  Business  Educator  Certificate 
of  Proficiency  is  a  success,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  enthusiasm  it  has  stim- 
ulated among  thousands  of  pupils, 
and  by  the  number  alreadywon  by 
hard-working,  deserving  pupils. 

HOW   TO    GET   it 

Subscribe  for  The  Business  Edu- 
cator. Practice  from  any  series  of 
lessons  in  writing  therein,  and  make 
the  desired  improvement.  A  good, 
plain,  fairly  rapid,  graceful  hand  is 
required  —  such  as  is  in  demand  in 
the  business  world.  Have  your 
teacher  criticise  and  direct  your  prac- 
tice, or  send  your  best  practice  each 
month  to  the  one  who  is  contributing 
the  lessons -and  he  will  criticise  it  in 
The  Business  Educator.  After  at- 
taining the  desired  proficiency,  as 
approved  by  your  teacher,  submit  a 
specimen  of  your  penmanship  to  the 
editor,  C.  P.  Zaner,  comprising  a  set 
each  of  capitals,  small  letters,  and 
figures,  and  a  sentence  with  date, 
name  of  school  you  are  attending,  and 
your  signature.  If  the  same  meets 
bur  approval  you  will  be  instructed 
to  forward  the'fifty  cents  and  the  cer- 
tificate will  follow.  If  it  is  ncjt  up  to 
our  requirements,  it  will  be  criticised 
and  returned  for  further  practice  and 
improvement.  A  specimen  of  your 
writing  before  beginning  practice  up- 
on the' lessons  should  also  be  sent.     • 

No  time  limit  is  exacted,  only  that 
your  name  must  be  on  our  books  as 
a  subscriber  when  applying  for  cer- 
tificate. If  you  are  a  home  student, 
a  teacher's  endorsement  is  un- 
necessary. 

OUR    PROFESSIONAL   CERTIITCATE 

can  be  secured  by  similar  methods 
as  above  described  with  the  excep- 
tion that  vour  penmanship  must  be 
of  a  higher  degree  of  proficiency  in 
accuracy  and  gracefulness.  It  must 
meet  the  demands  of  the  commercial 
teaching  world,  and  not  merely  of 
the  business  world. 

Others  have  won  and  are  winning  a 
good  hand  and  our  Certificate,  why 
not  you?  As  a  teachtr,  see  to  it  that 
your  pupils  are  informed  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  Certificate  and  the 
value  of  it.      

J1  Change  in  Price 

Because  of  the  increase  in  cost  of 
paper,  printing,  engraving,    and   al- 


most every  thing  that  goes  to  make 
up  a  good  journal,  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  minimum  club- 
bing rate  of  The  Business  Educator 
five  cents  on  each  yearly  subscription 
to  the  Students'  Penmanship  Edition, 
and  to  withdraw  the  clubbing  rate  to 
the  Teachers'  Professional  edition, 
making  it  $1.00  net  to  all  alike.  The 
Teachers'  Professional  Edition  costs 
so  much  that  any  subscription  to  it 
at  less  than  $1.00  means  a  loss  to  us. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  many 
loyal,  enthusiastic  friends  will  cheer- 
fully meet  these  slight  increases  in 
rates  because  they  mean  a  better 
Business  Educator.  Our  mission 
from  the  beginning  has  been  to  better 
and  not  to  cheapen  our  class  of  jour- 
nalism. This  we  believe  we  have 
had  no  small  part  in  doing,  nor  are 
we  done.  We  have  but  fairly  begun. 
Your  continued  co-operation  is  what 
is  necessary  to  aid  us  in  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  ideal  and  the  consequent 
betterment  of  our  professional  lit- 
erature 


Federation  Forecast. 

At  this  writing,  Aug.  3,  the  outlook 
for  the  meetin.g  in  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber 27,  28  and  29,  is  most  promising 
indeed.  Everything  points  to  a  very 
successful  meeting  and  a  most  enjoy- 
able one.  Many  "matters  of  import- 
ance will  be  before  the  meeting  for 
discussion  and  disposal,  things  of 
interest  to  the  Federation  and  the 
profession.  You  should  be  there. 
Plan  now  to  be  on  hand,  and  to  be  an 
active  part  of  the  meeting. 

The  various  executive  committees 
are  working  hard  to  make  the  meet- 
ings interesting  and  helpful.  _  An- 
nouncements appear  already  in  re- 
gard to  these  programs.  A  new  rec- 
ord seems  assured.  See  that  you  help 
to  make  it. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
Federation  has  already  planned  their 
pro.gram  as  given  in  the  Professional 
edition  of  this  number. 

From  the  reception  in  the  parlors 
of  the  headquarters  — the  Palmer 
House  — on  Tuesday  evening.  Dec.  26, 
to  the  Free  For.  All  meeting  after 
election  ot  officers  and  selection  of  a 
place  of  meeting  on  Friday  evening, 
Dec.  29,  a  lively,  intellectual,  profit- 
able, and  pleasant  time  may  be  an- 
ticipated. Fraternallv, 

C.  P.  Zaner,  Prest.,  1905. 
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editor's  note.  Mr.  stein,  whose  lessons  were  announced  to  begin  in  this  number, 
has  been  temporaril.v  disabled  by  rheumatism.  His  lessons  will  consequently  come  later. 
Mr.  Doner  has  most  cheerfully  agreed  to  have  his  begin  in  this  number  instead  of  in  ,Ian- 
uary.  We  wish  to  compliment  our  readers  in  being  so  fortunate  as  to  have  his  splendid 
product  in  two  successive  years.  His  penmanship  is  second  to  no  other  in  point  of  perfec- 
tion and  practicability,  if  equaled,  and  the  cnthusia.stic,  cordial,  common  sense  instruction 
stimulate  to  excellence  as  evidenced  by  the  unusual  results  secured  last  year  by  those  fol- 
lowing.    Many  were  the  certificates  secured  by  those  who  studied  and  practiced  his  lessons. 

Special.  Those  who  secured  our  Certificate  of  Proficiency  last  year  should  follow 
his  les.sons  this  year  and  secure  our  Professional  Certificate.  This  is  one  we  aim  to  give  to 
those  who  write  welt  enough  to  teach  writing  and  may  be  secured  upon  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  .student's  certificate  except  that  $1.00  instead  of  60c  is  charged,  and  a  higher 
grade  required.  Those  who  won  our  student's  certificate  may  have  the  professional  for  50c 
instead  offLOO,  providing  Mr.  Doner  so  endorses. 


J 
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make  another  series 
smaller  tliis  year.  I 
The  Business  Edu- 


Tntroduetion 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editors  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  to  give  another  course  of  lessons  in  business  writing.  I  have 
gladly  consented  to  do  so.  At  first  I  hesitated,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  the  followers  of  such  course  might  tire  of  the  work  given  by 
the  same  person  in  the  same  paper  during  two  consecutive  years. 

Experience  is  a  great  teacher.      I  think  I  have,  therefore,  learned  from  my  last  year's  course  wherein  I  can 
of  lessons  better  than  the  one  which  appeared   in    The    Educator   during  the   past  year.      The  copies  will   be 
shall  be  brief  and,  I  trust,  to  the  point   with   my  instructions.      I   shall  also  criticise  personally  pupils'  work  in 
CATOR  as  I  did  last  year. 

The  object  of  this  course  will  be  to  teach  boys  and  girls,  young  men  and  women— and  older  ones  as  well  — to  write  a  legible, 
rapid  style  of  business  penmanship.  A  good  commercial,  usable-at-all-times  style  of  writing  is  a  valuable  accomplishment.  We  are 
told  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.      In  this  business  of  acquiring  a  good  handwriting,  let  us  not  be  satisfied  with  the 

It  let  us  be  ambitious  and  untiring  in  our  ettorts  to  accomplish  something  of 
now  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  a  good  handwriting, 
ght  be  the  means  of  helping  you  to  ot>tain  a  good  clerical  position.  You  will 
,,  "1   Can    and    I    Will."      Let  us  take  for  our  motto  this  year,  "Never  Be  Idle." 

materials.  Provide  yourselves  with  good  pens,  a  good  fluid  ink  that  will  flow  freely,  and  a  good  quality  of  white  paper, 
either  foolscap  or  size  8  x  lO'-j.  Use  a  cork  or  rubber  tipped  liolder  or  one  made  entirely  of  wood.  Don't  waste  your  time  with  poor 
material  — use  the  best. 

Position.  A  careful  study  of  the  illustrations  herewith  will  give  you  the  right  idea  of  the  correct  position.  Dbserve  each 
illustration  closely,  then  adjust  yourself  in  an  easy,  comfortable  and  natural  position  at  your  table  or  desk.  Avoid  gripping  the 
holder.  The  right  arm  should  be  perfectly  free;  it  should  not  be  bound  with  clothing.  Kemove  your  cutl.  To  get  the  best  freedom 
of  the  forearm,  the  undersleeve  should  be  cut  otT  at  the  elbow.  Exercise  your  judgment  in  the  matter  of  position,  etc.,  and  you 
■will  have  no  difficulty  in  learning  to  write  well. 

ORKECT  POSITION  OK   I1AN1>  AND   IKILDEK. 


idea  of  practicing  a  few  lessons  and  then  give  up; 
real  worth  to  us  throughout  our  whole  life.  Perh 
You  may  never  know  when  a  good  business  hand 
remember,  some  of  you.  that  our  motto   last    year 


FRONT  VIEW  Of  CORRECT  POSITION  OF  THE  HAND  A.NU  HOI.DEK. 


BACK   \TEVV 
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POSITION   SHOWING  ANGLE  liK  PAPER  AND  TOP  VIEW  OF  HAND. 


POSITION  SHOWING  SIDE  VIEW  OF  BODY  AND  HAND. 


SAMPLE    OF    YOUR    PRESENT    WRITING 

Before  beginning  your  practice  on  this  course  of  lessons  write  tlie  following  in  black  ink:  This  is  a  specimen  of  tny  pen 
uianship  before  beginning  to  practice  from  the  course  of  lessons  given  by  C.  E.  Doner  in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Also  write  all  the 
capital  letters  and  the  flgurers.    Sign  your  name  and  write  the  date  and  mail  this  to  me. 

Plate  I.  In  making  these  two  exercises  (both  ways  around)  the  arm  should  roll  freely  on  the  muscle  in  front  of  the  elbow. 
Make  about  200  revolutions  to  the  minute.  In  exercises  like  these  the  count  is  usually  given  on  the  downward  stroke.  Count  by 
using  the  voice:  1  uh,  2  uh,  .J  uh,  4  uh,— 1  uh.  2  uh.  3  uh,  4  uh,  etc.,  or  by  tapping  a  pencil  on  a  book  or  chalk  box,  or  by  gliding  a  holder  with 
no  pen  in  it  or  an  unsharpened  pencil  over  the  outside  cover  of  a  book  with  a  slightly  rough  surface.  Regularity  of  movement  is  desir 
able.    After  a  noticable  improvement  start  on  plate  2. 

Plate  1. 


Plate  2.     Time  and  count  are  the  same  as  in  plate  1  for  the  push  and  pull  exercise.    Make  exercises  in  second  line  both  ways  aronud. 
I  name  these  exercises  direct  and  indirect  ellipse  and  those  in  plate  1  direct  and  indirect  compact  ellipse. 


I^late  3.  Go  around  about  3  times  for  each  of  these  exercises.  In  line  lend  with  a  light,  free  swing  of  the  pen.  A  good  count  would 
be,  1  uh,  2uh,  3  uh,  4  uh,  5,  6,  7,  8  swing.  Ending  in  the  second  line  makes  capital  O.  Join  as  in  the  third  line.  Keep  the  motion  going  con- 
tinuously between  exercises,  not  stopping  as  you  go  from  one  to  the  other. 


Plate  4.  These  exercises  develop  what  is  known  as  the  lateral  movement.  They  may  be  made  the  whole  way  across  the  page  or 
halfway.  First  get  the  pen  In  motion,  then  touch  the  paper  lightly,  driving  the  pen  freely,  trying  to  keep  on  one  line  as  nearly  as  possible 
You  could  count,  1,  2—1,  2,  etc.,  or  over,  back-over,  back. 


Plate  5.  Vou  can  now  put  to  real  practice  some  of  the  luoveriieuts  already  learned.  The  hand  ami  pen  should  ^hde  freely  between 
downward  strokes;  do  not  allow  the  third  and  little  fingers  to  stick  on  the  paper  or  blotter.  Keep  the  hand  standing  up,  holder  pointing 
about  over  the  right  shoulder  and  the  wrist  nearly  level.  The  count  is  important  for  these  exercises.  In  linel  stop  the  pen  at  the  end  of  the 
downard  stroke,  and  in  line  2  at  the  end  of  the  second  downward  stroke.  You  may  count  for  line  1,  H'lide  1 — slide  1,  or  slide  stop— slide 
stop,  etc.,  and  for  line  2,  slide  1,  Z—sl'de  1,  2,  or  glide  1  stop— slide  1  stop,  etc. 

Plate  5. 


Plate  6.  I  usually  group  the  figures  according  to  similarity  as  given  herewith.  Practice  each  figure  thoroughly,  then  write  the 
whole  set  as  given  in  the  last  line.  Learn  to  make  a  round,  small  cipher.  Figures  will  be  given  in  diSerent  ways,  grouping,  etc.,  through- 
out the  course. 

Plate  6. 
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veil  whatever  you  do,  without   a  thought 


Tntroduetory  Hemarks 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than   doing  what    you  can  do  well,  and   doing 
of  fame.  —  LongfelloM'. 

Consider  your  opportunities  of  today  and  make  the  best  of  them. 

Make  up  your  minds  to  make  this  the  best  year  of  your  lives  regardless  of  the  past.  Procrastination  is  ruining  a  great 
many  bright  futures.  Don't  let  it  ruin  yours.  Do  not  keep  putting  the  practice  work  off.  Do  it  now!  Do  it  every  day,  each  month! 
Send  your  work  to  me  for  criticism  and  correction.    The  harvest  will  belong  to  you. 

I  thank  you  for  your  expression  of  gratitude  which  you  have  mailed  me  every  little  while.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
receive  them.    There  is  no  doubt,  with  our  combined  efforts,  but   that  we  can  make   this  a  great  year  in  business  writing. 

This  month  I  would  like  from  each  one  following  these  lessons,  one  page  of  ovals,  one  of  figures  and  one  of  writing,  anything 
which  you  would  like  to  send,  besides  the  regular  lesson.  If  you  cannot  get  it  here  by  the  5th,  the  last  of  the  month  will  be  all 
right  for  the  November  criticistn. 


Plate  18.      Practice  this  plate  every  day  for 
Control  of  the  muscles. 


fev 


ites  befor 


Drking  on  the  others.      It    is    an   excellent   practice   for   the 


Plate  19.      In  this  exercise  you  will   find  a  good   drill   for  correct  spacing,  and  a  good   cure  for  hitching.      Practise   across   the 
page  without  lifting  the  pen,  then  turn  the  paper  around  and  write  between  the  lines. 
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PLATK  20.  Notice  the  two  principles  of  the  z.  The  first  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  m.  The  loop  is  the  only  one  which  has 
a  curved  down  stroke.  The  down  stroke  on  tlie  jr  is  of  a  more  upright  slant,  while  the  straight  stroke  is  on  the  regular  slant.  Try 
page  after  page  of  the  other  lines,  watching  slant,  space  and   form. 


Plate  21.      The  first   part   of  p   is  made  up   of   the  inward   curve  and    straight  stroke  extending  below  the  base  line.      The  last 
principle  same  as  h.    Try  the  other  lines  in  their  regular  order. 


Plate  2'_'.     in  this  you  will  find  plenty  of  study  in  form  and  line.      Get  the  down  strokes  as  light  as  the  up  strokes. 


Plate  23.     Give  this  exercise  your  very  best  effort.      Get  the  connecting  line  between  letters  even.      Lie  careful  of  down  strokes 
on  letters  and  do  not  retrace  strokes  in  which  there  should  be  an  angle. 
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eritlcisms   for  June. 

E.  A..  Mich.    A  good  quality  blue  black  ink  is  good  for  practicing.    Send  to  Mr.  Zaner  for  a  nice  business  pen. 

V.  B..  Toronto.    Study  form  carefully.    Practice  exercise  thoroughly  every  day.    Round  the  m's  and  n'a  and  make  them  a  little 

and  narrower.    Last  stroke  of  4  higher.    You  are  doing  nicely. 

L.  K.,R.  I.    Your  work  shows  great  improvement  this  month.    Make  letters  smaller.    Round  m 's  and  o 's.    16  pages  of  good  work. 
E.  W.,N.  J.    Your  exercise  work  is  above  the  average  received.    Try  small  letters  a  little  larger.    Your  figures  are  very  good. 


\V..  Pa 


You 


Send  work  oftec 


■1  carefully. 
I  carefully. 


Not  quite  so  much  slant.    Make  m  's  and  n  's  a  little  taller 
Bring  pen  directly  back  in  making  retrace  on  small  r.    Make 


rrower 
M.G.,Iowa.    Your  exercise  work  is  excellent.    Watch  for 
niall  letters  higher  and  narrower. 

G.  D.,  Conn.    'JS  pages  of  nice  work.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  interest  you  are  taking.    Get  all  down  strokes  on  same  slant.    AVatch 
mall  s  and  r  carefully.    Study  joining  of  letters. 

A.  B.,  Wis.    You  are  getting  the  form  nicely.    Last  stroke  on  w  ^a  space.    Try  a  finer  pen  and  blue  black  ink. 

R.  C.  B.,  W.  Va.    Your  work  is  much  better  this  time.    Last  stroke  of  small  h-  ';  space.    Get  principles  of  ni  and  n  same  height. 

ork  is  very  promising.    Have  all  principles  of  m  and  n  same  height.    Watch  finishing  stroke.    Bring  retrace 


on  ; 


,  Wis. 


Your  ' 
■  back. 
You  are  growing.    Get  principles  of  m,  o  and  u  same  height  and  do  not   retrace.    Last  stroke  on    tt  '/2  space.    Try 


L.  H. 
finer  pen. 

E.  S.  B.,  Wis.  Keep  up  the  exercise  work  and  get  a  stronger  line.  All  down  strokes  on  same  slant.  Get  principles  of  ni,  n  and  u 
same  height. 

C.  A.  M.,  Wis.    You  are  on  the  right  track.    Study  form  carefully.    Bring  retrace  on  small  i' and  b^  directly  back.    Get  even  spacing. 
W.  F.   M.,   Wis.    You  are  doing  very  nicely  so  far.    Study  form  and  spacing  carefully.    Get  letters  same  height.    Not  quite    so 

much  slant. 

L.  E.  A.,  Ind.  Pleased  to  receive  your  work;  it  Is  very  promising.  Try  and  round  the  n's  and  tn's  at  top,  and  get  principles  same 
height.    Small  k  requires  a  little  more  study.    Y'ou  write  a  good  business  hand.    Send  work  often. 

H.  B.,  Jonesport.  Your  writing  is  very  promising,  and  if  you  keep  it  up  you  will  surely  make  a  nice  writer.  Study  the  down  strokes 
on  loop  letters.    Last  stroke  on  small  w  ^2  space.    Send  to  Mr.  Zaner  for  card  writing  ink.    A  blue  black  is  good  for  practice  work. 

O.  L.  R.,  Mo.  You  write  a  good  hand.  You  need  more  exercise  work  to  develop  a  free  and  easy  movement.  Last  stroke  on  small  ir 
'2  space.  In  retracing  the  small  r  do  not  touch  the  base  line,  and  do  not  make  retracing  quite  so  heavy.  Down  strokes  should  be  just  as 
light  as  up  strokes.    Send  work  often. 

D.  P.,  Penn.  Round  the  small  rat  the  bottom,  and  have  down  strokes  on  same  slant.  You  need  much  practice  on  exercise  work  to 
develop  a  free  and  easy  movement.  Get  right  after  the  lessons  and  do  some  good  solid  work.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  your  letters 
and  work. 

M.  B.,  R.  I.  Your  writing  was  very  good  this  time.  I  should  keep  after  my  ovals  daily  in  order  to  develop  free  and  light  work.  It 
merel)-  means  time  with  you  to  win  a  fine  hand  writing. 

M.  M.  A.,  Ohio.  Your  lesson  this  month  shows  some  good  hard  work.  Try  and  get  the  down  strokes  on  the  r  on  the  same  slant. 
Get  the  small  r  a  little  broader  at  the  top.  Get  the  base  stroke  in  every  time.  Practice  on  the  movement  exercise  in  order  to  get  a  free 
and  light  stroke.    Come  again. 

M.  J.  K.,  Chicago.  Your  work  is  very  accurate  and  neat  this  month.  If  you  keep  up  the  pace  you  have  started  you  will  make  a  fine 
writer.    Follow  the  lessons  closely  and  send  work  each  month. 

.  C,  Pembroke.    Am  glad  to  note  that  you  are  still  keeping  up  the  good  work.    You  are  certainly  improving.    Try  and  get  your 


shades  below  the  center  of  the  down  stroke,  and  be  careful  in  crossing  fine  lines.    Send  your  work  often. 

.  G.  B.,  Mo.    You  write  a  good  business  hand.    The  main  thing  seems  to  be  to  study  for  an  accurate  for 


space. 


iiore 


.    Last  part  of  small  i>-  '.•> 
d  try  for  a  lighter  stroke. 


All  letters  must  be  on  same  height 

A.  G.  S.,  Cal.     Pleased  to  receive  your  work     You  are  on  the  right  track.    Practice  on  exercises 
Close  small  a.    Watch  small  c  carefully.    Last  stroke  on  small  ni  must  be  same  slant  as  first  stroke. 

F.  E.  T.,  New  York.    16  pages  of  good  work.    Try  the  exercises  a  little  every  day  in  order  to  get  a  light  and  free 
retrace  principles  of  m  and  n.    Make  down  strokes  on  r  light.    Pleased  to  receive  your  card  and  picture. 

W.L.J. ,111.    You  write  a  very  nice  business  hand.    Was  pleased  to  receive  your  work.    Try  and  get  small  letters  same  si 
small  .s  requires  a  little  more  study.    Would  shorten  loop  letters  a  trifle  below  the  line.    Come  again. 

H.  E.  B.,  KettleViy-    Pleased  to  receive  your  work.    I  am  sure  you  need  not  be  discouraged.    Watch  the  forms  of  the  letters  carefully 
Go  back  to  the  April  number  and  keep  reviewing  the  exercise  work.    I  think  you  c  '  ^-.c--^-   1.  -.^ 

specimens  often. 


iiovement. 


in  a  certificate,  but  could  not  tell  how  soon 


ot 


The 


Big  clubs  and   little  clubs  are  alike  welcome  —  providing   they  are  sub- 
scription clubs— that  is  the  only  kind  thus  far  received   by  the  B.  E. 
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Sl^e  tDinning  of  a  ^air  ^anii 

A    SCRIPT    SERIAL    IN    TEN    NUMBERS.     No    Two 
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All  lines  in  business  or  unshaded  writing,  should  be  of  equal  strength.  Test  your  own  writing  bj'  lioldinK  the  page  a  little- 
distance  away  from  you.  Does  it  look  spotty?  I  mean  by  that  a  word  or  a  line  here  and  there  heavier  in  character  or  bolder  in 
relief.  You  can  produce  a  page  of  "  even  texture."  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,— by  care  in  holding  pen;  by  using  a  good  quality  of  ink 
and  keeping  same  free  from  dust ;  by  changing  pens  before  they  become  too  worn. 
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PE\  LETTERING  AND  PEN  DRAWING  BY  C.  A.  BOYBR,  RIVERSIDE,  CAI.1F. 
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BY  S.   H.   BfAK.       E\T   HELENA,   NEBR. 


BY  MR.  K.  C.  ATTICKS,  PENMAN  IN  BALTIMORE.  MD.,  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 


RAPID  ARM  ?I(1\KMENT  WRITING  BY  FRANCIS  B.  COrRTXEY,  MCDONALD  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 
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Results  Count  -  friends  Speak. 

The  following  communications  are 
two  of  many  received  in  the  same 
mail.  They  are  typical  of  a  majority, 
and  we  hope  you  will  pardon  us  for 
presenting  them.  It  would  seem  that 
the  B.  E.  is  becoming  an  important 
factor  in  the  field  of  business  educa- 
tion. We  are  not  content,  however, 
with  the  present  product.  Your  pat- 
ronage means  better  B  E's.,  as  we 
wish  to  improve  from  year  to  year. 

If  you  wish  to  see  what  we  have  ac- 
complished, compare  journalism  in 
our  profession  before  we  entered  it 
and  now.  Frie  nds  like  the  following 
are  responsible  for  it : 


Wheeling,  W.  Ya.,  Aug.  2,  1905. 

MESSRS.   ZANER  &    BLOSER, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN : 

Enclosed  herewith  you  will  find  my  first 
installment  of  subscriptions  for  the  new 
year.  .\s  you  are  already-  aware,  the  past 
year  has  been  the  most  successful  in  my 
teachins;  e.xperience,  and  I  deem  it  just 
and  right  to  acknowledge  the  benefits  and 
the  helpfulness  of  The  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR. We  feel  that  the  results  obtained  in 
penmanship,  whicli  have  surpassed  all  our 
previous  records,  were  made  possible  by  a 
more  general  use  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR and  a  closer  study  of  it  by  myself  and 
the  students. 

The  position  which  I  hold  in  the  Elliott 
School  is  unlike  that  which  I  have  held  in 
some  otiier  places,  in  that  I  am  untrammel- 
ed  and  free  to  choose  any  helps  that  will 
further  mv  work.  I  am  required  to  get  re- 
sults and  the  results  of  the  past  year  have 
shown  conclusively  that  a  proper  use  of  a 
good  penmanship  and  educational  paper  is 
the  best  aid  and  help  in  securing  results. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  have  yet  reached  the 
point  wliere  %ve  are  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  we  are  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all 
that  is  good  in  penmanship  or  business  ed- 
ucation. We  believe  that  we  are  good  to 
the  extent  of  our  intercourse  with  those  in 
our  line  of  work.  Anything  that  will  bring 
us  into  closer  touch  with  those  engaged  in 
like  occupation  will  not  only  strengthen 
and  broaden  our  own  views,  but  will  be  re- 
flected and  passed  on  by  the  work  of  our 
students. 

The  educational  features  of  The  Business 
Educator,  aside  from  its  penmanship  val- 
ue, mark  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments along  this  or  any  other  line.  We 
hope,  bj'  more  extensive  use  this  year,  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  even  greater  results 
than  before. 

We  desire  ftirther  to  ffive  expression  to 
our  regard  and  respect  for  the  editors  of  The 
Business  Educator,  who  have  been  so 
fair  and  considerate  in  their  dealings  and 
treatment  of  us  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances. 

Trusting  that  the  coming  year  will  be 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  will  again 
mark  a  decided  improvement  in  that  which 
we  already  consider  the  best  business 
school  journal.  I  am. 

\'ery  Respectfully, 

J.  F.  Caskey. 

Fancuer,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2,  1905. 
DEAR  Mr.   ZANER  : 

Yours  of  the  29th  ult.  so  pleasantly  re- 
minding me  of  my  subscription,  was  duly 
received. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
showing  my  appreciation  for  such  a  valua- 
ble paper  will  be  to  repH-  at  once,  enclosing 
the  dollar  for  the  yearly  feast  that  I  may 
secure  a  seat  at  the  first  table  when 
"  noses"  are  counted. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  not  saying 
too  tiiuch  to  compare  the  B.  E.  with  the  Bi- 
ble, for  what  the  Bible  is  to  our  spiritual 
needs,  surely  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  is 
to  our  professional  requirements,  and  tru- 
ly, every  lionest  hearted  man  can  but  ad- 
mit that  both  are  the  best  there  is. 

vVssuring  you  of  my  best  eiJorts  and  wish- 
ing you  ten  thousand  new  subscribers  this 
year,  I  am. 

Cordially  yours, 

G.  B.  JONES. 
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Editor's  Page 


Stranae,  Isn't  It? 

The  inconsistency,  changability, 
and  plausibility  of  some  human  be- 
ings is  remarkable.  In  order  that 
they  may  shift  weather-cock-like  to 
meet  the  fluctuating  public  mind  and 
consequent  need,  they  become  incon- 
sistent in  their  arguments  but  never- 
theless put  forth  some  wonderfully 
plausible  doctrines  to  hoodwink  the 
non-technical  and  unsuspecting. 

The  men  who,  and  company  which 
introduced  vertical  in  this  country, 
and  who  so  unsparingly  denounced 
slant-writing,  have  actually  placed 
upon  the  market  a  "  slants  "  system 
of  writing.  We  say  "slants,"  for 
scarcely  two  of  the  books  contain  the 
same  slant.  This  is  a  case  of  flip- 
pity-flopity-flip  unparalled  in  the 
penmanship  line,  and  is  the  strongest 
argument  in  favor  of  slant  writing 
which  we  have  heard,  and  the  most 
tangible  evidence  of  the  mercenary 
motive  of  the  men  and  the  company 
making  the  acrobatic  change. 
Strange  isn't  it  ? 

The  persons  who  have  howled  the 
loudest,  in  season  and  out,  against 
"copy-books,"  "book  companies," 
"book  agents,"  etc.,  have  themselves, 
without  perhaps  an  exception,  finally 
placed  something  on  the  market  to 
supplant  the  copy-book,  evolved 
themselves  into  an  incorporated  com- 
pany and  become  the  much  despised 
and  berated  traveling  book-agent 
without  compunction  of  conscience 
or  a  blush.     Strange,  isn't  it  ? 

The  ones  who  are  the  loudest  to 
claim  originality  and  immunity  from 
imitation  are  the  very  ones  whenever 
originate  anything  but  falsehood,  in 
an  attempt  to  throw  suspicion  else- 
where so  as  not  to  be  detected  them- 
selves.    Strange,  isn't  it? 

The  ones  who  some  years  ago 
posed  as  the  champions  of  "  Simon 
Pure  Muscular  Movement"  &re  now 
admitting  that  "slight,  and  uncon- 
scious finger  action  is  permissable." 
This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  controversy  not  many  years  ago 
these  same  persons  ridiculed  others 
for  making  similar  statements,  en- 
deavoring to  cause  the  public  to  think 
that  those  who  made  such  statements 
are  advocates  of  finger  movement 
writing  only. 

"  Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel," 
and  inconsistency,  thou  art  a  base 
imitation. 

Cb«  Hmerican   eommercial  Schools  In- 
stitution. 

From  the  President,  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe  of 
the  Sadler-Rowe  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
we  have  received  copies  of  the  "  Applica- 
tion for  Afflilation,  Contract  of  .^  ffiliation. 
Prospectus,  and  By-laws"  of  the  American 
Commereial  Schools  Institution.  Copies  of 
these  various  documents  will  be  sent  to 
any  teacher  or  school  proprietor  upon  ap- 
plication to  Pres.  Rowe.  All  teachers  who 
desire  to  see  the  outline  of  the  branches  in- 
cluded in  the  examination  for  teachers' 
certificates,    and    also    the  outline  for  the 


courses  of  study  for  the  four  years'  perma- 
nent teachers' diploma,  can  have  the  same 
if  they  will  send  in  their  application  to 
Pres.  Rowe. 

We  have  read  carefully  the  documents 
above  mentioned  and  have  been  impressed 
most  favorably  with  the  preliminary  steps 
taken  in  the  organization  of  this  to-be  im- 
portant commercial  educational  institu- 
tion. 

Whether  or  not  you  arethinkingof  taking 
this  examinatiop,  or  whether  or  not  you  are 
thinking  of  affiliating  with  the  Institution, 
you  will  do  well  to  write  for  the  documents 
mentioned,  as  they  are  thought-provocat- 
ing  bits  of  commercial  educational  litera- 
ture. 


Miss  Hattle  L.  Velie 

requests  the  honor  of  your  presence  at  the 

:narriage  of  her  niece 

Bessie  E.  Velie 

to 
Mr.  W.  H.  Vigus 
Wednesday  evening,  June  twenty-first 
nineteen  hundred  and  five  at  eight  o'clock 
732  Mechanic  Street 
Osage,  Iowa 
At  home 
After  July  the  Sixth 
Tampa,  Florida 

Mr.  Chas.  Neidhart 

announces  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 

Emma  Marguerite 

to 

Mr.  William  Allan  Arnold 

on  Wednesday,  July  the  twelfth 

nineteen  hundred  and  fi\'e 

Beatrice,  Nebraska 
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Shooting 
fiallerv 


Within  a  few  days  after 
the  issue  of  this  number 
of  The  Business  Ed- 
ucator, tens  of  thous- 
ands of  public  shooting  galleries  will 
be  opened  in  this  great  land.  Are  the 
weapons  cleaned  and  polished,  and 
tested  to  make  sure  that  they  will 
render  good  service  ?  Has  the  am- 
munition been  measured  and  system- 
atically arranged,  all  ready  for  the 
hosts  of  young  prospective  marksmen? 
Has  the  master  of  the  gallery  prepared 
a  clear,  well-defined  target,  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  practice,  or 
will  he  let  his  customers  "shoot 
wild,"  hoping  to  be  lucky  enough  to 
strike  the  bull's-eye  without  the 
trouble  of  seeing  it  or  aiming  at  it  ? 
What  about  his  methods  ?  are  they 
fair  and  sportsmanlike  ?  Are  his 
charges  reasonable,  in  keeping  with 
his  equipment  and  his  service?  Is 
his  purpose  worthy  — the  perfecting 
in  skill  of  those  who  go  to  him  ;  or  is 
it  merely  the  acquisition  of  his  cus- 
tomers' money,  not  caring  whether 
they  handle  the  weapons  correctly  or 
waste  their  time  and  ammunition  in 
aimless  firing?  These  are  questions 
we  should  ponder  seriously. 

In  our  planning  for  school- 
Points  room  work  this  year,  let 
«S  us  not  forget  the  funda- 
eontact  mental  pedagogical  prin- 
ciple, that  we  should 
move  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
Whether  in  large  matters  of  school 
policy  or  in  the  comparatively  small 
question  of  daily  recitations,  let  us 
keep  clear  in  our  mind  the  necessity 
of  relating  the  new  facts  and  princi- 
ples that  we  would  inculcate,  to  facts 
and  principles  already  comprehended. 
He  is  the  best  teacher  who  is  the 
readiest  with  apt  illustrations  drawn 
from  the  workaday  world  about  him, 
from  experiences  with  which  his 
pupils  are  at  home  ;  and  he  is  a  poor 
teacher,  indeed,  whose  only  resource, 
when  a  pupil  "  can't  see  it,"  is  to  re- 
peat his  former  statement  in  a  louder 
tone,  or  with  an  air  of  impatience  ;  or 
to  attempt  to  conceal  his  weakness 
behind  sarcasm. 

The  field  of  illustration  is  very  much 
enlarged,  however,  if  pupils  are  keep- 
ing up  with  current  events,  by  read- 
ing some  one  of  the  best  weekly 
periodicals,  such  as  Collier's,  The 
Outlook,  or  Leslie's  ;  or  by  studying 
one  of  the  best  monthly  reviews,  like 
The  World's  Work,  The  Review  of 
Reviews,  or  World's  Events.  We  be- 
lieve The  World's  Work  to  be  all  but 
indispensable  for  a  live,  up-to-date 
commercial  teacher,  although  we  also 
have  every  number  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  "since  1891,  with  most  of 
them  bound. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a 
brief  digest  of  the  best  news  of  each 
day  gleaned  from  a  morning  daily 
paper  and  presented  to  one's  class  at 
the  opening  e.xercises,  this  to  be  re- 
viewed and  summed  up  on  Friday  or 
on  the  following  Monday  by  some 
pupil  who  has  been  asked  to  consult 
one  of  the  weeklies  ;  then,  on  the  first 
of  the  month,  let  still  another  give  an 
epitome  of  the  world's  activities  as  set 
forth  in  one  of  the  monthly  reviews. 
As  Mr.  Monaghan,  in  his  excellent 
article  on  another  page,  says,  collat- 
eral reading  of  the  proper  kind 
furnishes  a  liberal  education  ;  and  no 


commercial  teacher  should  fail  to 
make  a  place  somewhere  in  his  work 
for  some  of  the  reading  that  Mr. 
Monaghan  suggests.  And  this  leads 
us  to  remark  that  in  keeping  up  with 
current  affairs,  the  utmost  effort 
should  be  made  to  wake  an  interest 
in  affairs  outside  our  own  country. 
Do  not  let  discussions  and  reports  be 
confined  to  our  own  land,  for  that  is 
narrowing  and  provincial. 

We  have  found  it  a  good  plan,  as  a 
sort  of  "rapid  calculation"  drill, 
conducted  exactly  after  the  manner 
of  a  rapid  oral  drill  in  mental  arith- 
metic, to  ask  the  class  what  is  the 
largest  city  in  Ohio  ;  the  location  of 
Milwaukee  ;  the  States  whose  eastern 
boundary  is  the  Mississippi  ;  the 
states  forming  the  corn  belt,  the  cot- 
ton area,  the  wheat  region,  etc.;  the 
names  of  the  United  States  senators 
from  Indiana,  Iowa,  New  York,  or  any 
other  prominent  States  ;  who  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  is,  or  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
J.  J.  Hill,  E.  H.  Harriman,  Robert 
LaFollette,  etc.;  the  most  northern 
of  our  transcontinental  lines  of  rail- 
way, the  most  southern,  three  others  ; 
the  lines  that  enter  New  York  City 
proper  ;  what  great  line  is  about  to 
enter  New  Y^ork  City,  and  the  engi- 
neering feats  necessary  to  do  it ; 
where  l\Iukden,  Odessa,  Caracas, 
Kobe,  etc..  are;  who  Witte,  Komura, 
Rouvier,  and  Balfour  are,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum.  Regular  reading  of 
passing  events  —  skipping  the  mur- 
ders, robberies,  suicides,  divorce 
trials,  and  social  sewage — will  make 
this  drill  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  the  day;  and,  in  turn,  this 
drill  will  stimulate  general  reading. 
The  net  result  will  be  abetter  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  an  enlargement 
of.  the  vocabulary  and  the  materials 
of  thinking,  an  increase  of  the  points 
of  contact,  which  a  teacher  may  use 
in  his  daily  class  work,  a  far  better 
understantling  of  the  allusions  made 
by  the  teacher  in  the  school-room,  or 
by  the  business  man  in  the  daily  dic- 
tation of  correspondence,  business 
memoranda,  legal  briefs,  etc.;  and, 
over  and  above  all  else,  it  will  inevi- 
tably for  some  lay  the  foundation  of 
that'  lifelong  course  of  general  read- 
ing which  affords,  in  the  truest  sense, 
a  liberal  education. 

In  this  discussion  of 
Educational  the  reading  that  a  pupil 
journals  should    do,     outside    of 

what  he  will  naturally 
carry  on  among  the  best  books  of 
fiction,  the  current  magazines,  etc., 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  teachers  do  not  them- 
selves keep  up  with  the  procession  of 
world  activities  and  could  by  no 
means  pass  even  a  simple  examina- 
tion on  Current  Events.  This  pover- 
ty of  up-to-date  information  about 
general  matters  is  in  itself  bad 
enough,  but  what  of  the  teacher  (  ?) 
who  does  not  march  in  the  van  of 
professional  affairs  by  regularly  read- 
ing one  or  more  of  the  journals  of  his 


profession  ?  or  who  never  attends  any 
of  the  conventions  where  his  col- 
leagues gather  to  get  acquainted  and 
to  exchange  ideas  ?  Let  those  who 
do  these  things  ("The  other  kind  will 
never  see  remarks  like  these,  of  their 
own  volition )  do  also  some  missionary 
work  among  their  benighted  asso- 
ciates, for  the  sake  of  the  pupils  that 
fall  under  their  care  and  for  the  good 
of  the  cause. 

We  are  trying  to  make  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  worthy  the  support 
of  every  live  commercial  teacher,  bj- 
maintaining  regular  departments  in 
charge  of  expert  staff  editors,  at  an 
expense  not  approached  by  any  simi- 
lar publication.  We  believe,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  entitled  to  the  co- 
operation of  our  friends  among  the 
teachers,  not  only  in  soliciting  the 
support  of  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  practical  help  that' 
this  journal  can  render,  but  also  in 
making  up  good-sized  clubs  of  pupil 
readers  for  our  Students'  Penmanship 
Edition.  Rates  are  given  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue. 

Besides  the  other  supe- 
Our  rior   work    in    penman- 

Departments  ship,  we  are  fortunate 
in  having  a  course  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Doner,  beginning  with  this 
number.  As  one  who  is  daily  brought 
into  contact  with  the  weaknesses  as 
well  as  the  strong  points  of  teachers' 
preparation,  we  want  to  give  it  as 
our  deliberate  opinion  that  fair  abil- 
ity in  all-round  commercial  work, 
coupled  with  manifest  skill  in  pen- 
manship, will  go  farther  toward  se- 
curing favorable  attention  for  the 
teacher  in  search  of  a  good  position 
than  will  superior  ability  in  all  other 
commercial  work,  united  with  inferior 
or  only  fair  ability  to  write.  Over 
and  over  again,  in  recent  months,  we 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  urge  those 
ambitious  to  enter  the  field  of  com- 
mercial teaching,  to  take  a  special 
course  in  penmanship  during  the 
summer,  at  a  school  like  the  Zanerian, 
to  take  a  correspondence  course  in 
this  work,  or  to  follow  Mr.  Doner's 
superior  work  in  this  magazine.  The 
latter  plan  is  almost  as  good  as  the 
best  correspondence  course,  and  it  is 
not  nearlv  so  expensive. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that,  be- 
ginning with  the  October  number,  we 
shall  have  a  Department  of  Commer- 
cial Arithmetic,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  E.  L.  Thurston,  of  the  Busi- 
ness High  School,  Washington,  D.  C, 
a  skillful  teacher  and  writer,  and  a 
man  who  believes  in  practical  results 
and  gets  them. 

We  regret  to  say  that,  owing  to 
unexpectedly  heavy  work,  Mrs. 
Effinger-Raymond  cannot  undertake 
to  answer  questions,  submit  criti- 
cisms, etc.,  in  the  Department  of 
Commercial  English,  but  will  be 
compelled  to  confine  her  work  to  her 
regular  monthly  contributions,  which 
we  know  will  be  found  of  great  value. 

Teachers  of  Commercial  Geography 
should  benefit  by  the  compilation 
made  bv  Miss  Home.  Probably  the 
most  effective  way  to  use  these  refer- 
ences is  to  cut  them  from  the  maga- 
zine and  paste  them  on  cards  of  uni- 
form size  and  shape;  then  arrange 
them  alphabetically  according  to 
subjects.  This  department  will  ap- 
pear  regularly  throughout   the  year. 
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Department  of  Bookkeeping. 

S.    S.    HOOKLAND, 
Highland  Park  College,  DES  MdiNES,  IOWA. 
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In  beginning  this  series  of  articles 
for  the'  Business  Educator,  let  me 
state  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  cover  the  entire  ground 
of  the  subject  of  bookkeeping.  The 
discussion  will  not  deal  with  office 
practice  or  higher  accounting,  except 
so  far  as  these  affect  the  general 
course,  but  will  confine  itself  to  a 
consideration  of  the  teaching  of  what 
would  ordinarily  be  considered  intro- 
ductory and  intermediate  work.  May 
I  ask  here  that  each  reader  of  this 
article,  contribute  some  thought  to- 
ward a  general  discussion  of  meth- 
ods, setting  forth  his  or  her  individ- 
ual view  as  to  how  bookkeeping  may 
best  be  taught  to  beginners.  By 
sending  such  contributions  to  the 
writer  at  above  address,  it  will  be 
made  use  of  in  these  columns  and 
will  add  materially  to  the  general  in- 
terest in  this  important  subject. 

Preliminary  to  a  discussion  of  any 
particular  method,  let  us  outline  and 
differentiate  the  various  methods  now 
in  vogue  as  exemplified  in  our  text- 
books. In  doing  so,  we  shall  stu- 
diously avoid  specific  references  to 
individual  texts,  and  direct  our  at- 
tention toward  the  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  methods  which  character- 
ize the  various  systems  of  instruc- 
tion. We  hope  thereby  (  1  )  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  basis  for  intelligent 
discussion  ;  (  2  )  to  secure  a  correct 
perspective  by  which  we  may  be 
guided  in  our  discussion  of  any  par- 
ticular method  ;  and  (  3  )  to  furnish  a 
distinct  ground  for  any  who  may  be 
pleased  to  add  his  contributions  to 
these  columns. 

By  analyzing  the  various  school 
manuals,  or  text-books,  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  use  at  the  present  time,  we 
find  that  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  characterized  group  themselves 
into  three  distinct  classes.  First, 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mechanic- 
al mode  of  introducing  the  subject, 
due  to  a  difference  in  opinion  as  to 
what  fact  or  idea  should  predominate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  student's 
course  ;  secondly,  there  is  a  variance 
in  regard  to  what  system  should  re- 
ceive priority  in  taking  up  the  study 
of  accounts  ;  and,  thirdly,  there  are 
marked  differences  in  what  men  be- 
lieve to  be  sound  pedagogical  princi- 
ples, which  affect  the  general  scheme 
of  instruction.  Let  us  consider  these 
in  turn. 

1.  Viewing  the  subject  in  relation 
to  the  mechanical  mode  in  which  it  is 
introduced,  we  discover  three  meth- 
ods ;  viz,  (  1  )  The  account  method, 
(  2  )  the  journal  method,  and  (  3  )  the 
business  method. 

1.     The  AccouHl Melhod.  Thi.s  meth- 


od is  based  on  the  fact  that  all  en- 
tries of  transactions  are  made 
with  a  view  to  ultimate  classification 
of  the  business  items  involved,  in 
their  respective  accounts  in  the  ledg- 
er. It  is  believed  that  by  focusing  the 
attention  upon  the  accounts,  each  in 
turn,  the  student  will  gain  such  fa- 
miliarity with  them  as  will  make  this 
classification  easy.  The  idea  is  to 
keep  the  end  in  view  from  the  begin- 
ning. By  this  method,  one  account 
is  taken  up  at  a  time  and  defined,  a 
number  of  transactions  given  for  en- 
try therein  by  the  student,  and  in- 
structions given  for  closing,  etc. 
That  the  desired  results  are  obtain- 
ed, goes  without  saying.  But  does 
not  this  method  remove  the  emphasis 
from  two  very  important  facts;  name- 
ly, (  a  )  that  in  double  entry  book- 
keeping, the  ledger  accounts  are  kept 
in  constant  equilibrium,  and  (  b  ) 
that  all  transactions  must  be  entered 
in  books  of  original  entry  and  from 
there  posted  to  their  accounts  in  the 
ledger.  Two  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  teaching  bookkeeping  is  to 
get  the  student  to  apply  in  every  in- 
stance, the  double  entry  principle, 
and  to  prevent  him  from  making  en- 
tries directly  in  ledger  accounts,  in 
case  of  new  or  special  transactions. 

2.  The  Journal  Method.  By  this 
method  the  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  double  entry  principle  and  on  the 
underlying  rules  governing  debits 
and  credits.  All  transactions,  wheth- 
er as  exercises  or  sets,  are  entered  in 
journal  form  until  the  principle  has 
been  thoroughly  fixed,  and  all  post- 
ings of  debits  and  credits  are  made 
simultaneously  to  the  different  ac- 
counts in  the  Ledger.  While  the  stu- 
dent, it  is  true,  by  this  method,  does 
not  gain  at  the  outset  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  ledger  account,  he 
is  developing  a  well-grounded  con- 
ception of  fundamental  principles, 
and  is  entering  and  posting  his  trans- 
actions in  the  regular  way,  post- 
marking as  he  goes.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  this  method  that  it  is  un- 
businesslike, as  the  student  is  taught 
to  make  cash,  invoice,  and  sales  book 
entries  in  the  Journal,  a  practice 
which  will  soon  have  to  be  unlearn- 
ed. 

3.  The  Hiisiiiess  Method.  To  over- 
come the  objection  to  the  journal 
method,  just  stated,  there  has  been 
some  effort,  with  considerable  agita- 
tion, to  introduce  all  the  ordinary 
books  used  in  business,  together,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  student's  course. 
He  yvould  then  begin  his  work  by 
making  entries  in  the  proper  book's 
at  once,  and  would  have  nothing  to 
unlearn.     This  would  certainly  be  an 


ideal  beginning,  provided  that  the 
principle  of  double  entry  can  be 
taught  and  enforced  to  good  advan- 
tage, and  also  that  the  dull  or  back- 
ward student  is  not  thereby  carried 
beyond  his  depth.  It  is  generally 
the  first  week  or  month  that  deter- 
mines whether  a  student  will  com- 
plete his  course  or  fall  by  the  way. 

In  schools  where  the  students  enter 
at  the  same  time  and  can  be  kept  to- 
gether under  the  constant  direction 
of  the  teacher,  the  plan  is  undoubt- 
edly practicable.  I  might  state  that 
I  used  this  method  at  the  school  wiih 
which  I  am  now  connected  for  a  class 
of  teachers  during  our  summer  term, 
with  excellent  results.  Yet.  I  would 
hardly  undertake  the  experiment 
with  a  constantly-changing  class  of 
students  at  all  stages  of  development. 
Preliminary  drills  to  fix  principles 
would  undoubtedly  be  necessary,  at 
least,  for  undeveloped  minds. 

II.  We  noted  that  there  is  also  a 
difference  in  the  order  in  which  the 
two  general  systems  of  bookkeeping, 
namely,  single  and  double  entry,  are 
introduced. 

1.  The  Sitigle  Entry  Method.  It  is 
believed  by  some  that  the  way  to 
teach  bookkeeping  is  to  follow  the 
course  with  the  individual  student 
that  has  been  marked  out  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  bookkeeping  in  its  in- 
ception, began  with  single  entry,  and 
that  the  personal  accounts  were  the 
first  to  make  their  appearance.  The 
words  "debit"  and  "credit,"  when 
applied  to  these,  can  therefore  be 
used  in  their  original  meaning.  It  is 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  claim 
for  this  method,  that,  following  the 
historical  d.velopment,  it  will  lead 
to  a  broader  and  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  fully- 
developed  science,  can  be  substanti- 
ated by  experience.  What  it  gains  in 
definitions  of  accounts,  and  of  debits 
and  credits  in  their  relations  thereto, 
is  more  than  offset  by  what  is  lost  by 
a  fragmentary  presentation  of  the  un- 
derlying principles.  When  single  en- 
try precedes  double  entry  the  account 
nietliod  is  the  logical  introduction. 

2.  The  Do2ible  Entry  Method.  Most 
authors  are  now  presenting  the  sub- 
ject of  bookkeeping  first  in  the 
double  entry  form.  This  places  the 
emphasis  on  the  principles  underly- 
ing the  science  of  accounts,  which 
are  unfolded  or  enunciated  either  by 
an  inductive  or  a  deductive  process. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  favor 
of  this  plan.  It  gives  students  prin- 
ciples instead  of  disconnected  rules 
by  which  to  be  governed  in  making 
book  entries  ;  it  leads  rapidly  to  a 
classification  of  accounts  and  an  an- 
alysis of  the  ledger ;  it  brings  the 
student  quickly  to  demonstrations  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  work,  and  to  ex- 
hibits in  the  ordinary  way,  of  results 
of  the  business  which  he  is  record- 
ing ;  and  it  affords  the  instructor 
constant  opportunities  for  class 
drills  on  fundamental  facts  and  re- 
lations. Double  entry  is  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  the  Journal  Meth- 
od oi  introduction. 

3.  The  third  grouping  noted  above, 
is  based  on  a  variance  in  pedagogic- 
al methods  as  applied  to  the  general 
plan  of  instruction.     We  note  (  1  )  the 
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theory  method,  (  2  )  the  voucher  meth- 
od, and  (3)  the  practice  method. 

1.  The  Theoiy  Method.  This  is  the 
oldest  method  in  business  school  ed- 
ucation. It  rests  on  the  idea  that 
theory  always  precedes  correct  prac- 
tice ;  that  practice  is  the  result  of  an 
intellig-ent  application  of  known  prin- 
ciples ;  and  that  without  a  clear  con- 
ception of  such  principles  prior  to 
the  attempt  there  can  be  no  intelli- 
gent practice.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  correctness  of  this  posi- 
tion ;  but  advocates  of  this  method 
forget  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mas- 
ter all  theory  before  applying  any 
given  principle.  They  also  forget 
that  practice,  as  it  is  understood  in 
commercial  work,  is  simply  a  tangi- 
ble or  occult  presentation  of  the 
transactions  given  for  what  is  gener- 
ally considered  theory  work,  so  that 
practice  is  merely  a  carrying  out  of 
the  transactions  already  arranged  as 
theory  work.  While  the  theory  meth- 
od has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
student  to  cover  more  ground  in  the 
application  of  principles  to  book'  en- 
tries, it  is  doubted  whether  these 
principles  are  as  clear  in  their  appli- 
cation as  if  the  transactions  assumed 
from  the  beginning  a  more  objective 
form. 

The  writer  had  the  good  or  bad  for- 
tune of  receiving  his  business  educa- 
tion in  one  of  these  theoretic  schools. 
Up  to  the  time  he  left  the  school 
with  the  parchment  under  his  arm, 
he  had  neither  seen  nor  handled  any 
commercial  paper,  and  all  his  con- 
ceptions both  of  bookkeeping  and 
business  forms  were  a  tissue  of  vag- 
aries, absolutely  worthless  as  far  as 
practical  utility  was  concerned. 
Whatever  knowledge  he  has  of  real 
things  in  the  business  world,  has 
been  gained  since  then  by  study,  ob- 
servation, and  experience  in  busi- 
ness life.  What  was  the  matter  with 
the  business  course  in  that  school  ? 
It  was  not  a  l>usinessQO\xx^&,  although 
so  called  ;  it  was  a  course  in  hook  en- 
tries, and  nothing  more.  What  these 
book  entries  stood  for  was  a  dream, 
a  matter  of  speculation,  and  in  no 
sense  a  reality.  If  this  was  so  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  it  was  certainly 
true  at  the  beginning ;  and  what 
would  have  remedied  the  difficulty  at 
the  end  —  namely,  an  introduction  of 
the  objects  themselves  for  which  the 
words  stood — would  have  a  ten-fold 
value  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties 
at  the  beginning. 

2.  The  Voucher  Method.  By  the 
voucher  method  is  meant  the  use  of 
illustrative  papers  in  connection  with 
the  text.  The  incoming  papers  are 
arranged  in  pads  or  budgets,  and 
take  the  place  of  the  real  incoming 
vouchers  in  actual  transactions.  The 
outgoing  papers  are  made  out  in  the 
usual  business  form  by  the  student. 
These  vouchers  are  intended  to  rem- 
edy the  defect  of  the  theory  method, 
which,  in  fact,  the)'  do  as  far  as  they 
go.  By  introducing  them  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  course  — the  place 
where     they     belong — the     student 


gains  a  real  knowledge  of  the  things 
involved  in  business  transactions, 
and  has  illustrated  before  his  eyes 
the  essential  process  of  such  trans- 
actions, namely,  the  exchange  of  val- 
ues. There  is'  no  question,  in  my 
mind,  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
voucher  over  the  theory  method  when 
used  in  its  right  place,  and  not  car- 
ried to  extremes.  Its  use  is  to  illus- 
trate forms,  and  make  processes  of 
exchange  readily  comprehended. 
When  this  use  has  been  served,  if 
continued,  vouchers  would  not  only 
entail  a  waste  of  time,  but  would  be 
an  actual  impediment  to  progress  in 
the  science  of  higher  accounting. 

3.  The  Practice  Method.  While 
this  method  anteceded  the  voucher 
method,  it  is  in  reality  carrying  the 
principle  of  the  latter  method  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  by  having  all 
forms  made  and  transactions  carried 
out  as  in  actual  business.  This 
method  was  used  at  first  only  at  the 
end  of  the  student's  course,  as  a  sort 
of  finishing  touch  to  his  business  edu- 
cation. Such  a  course  represented 
the  two  extremes  of  all  theory  at  the 
beginning  and  all  practice  at  the  end  ; 
and  the  profession  does  not  lack 
men,  who,  even  now,  believe  that  this 
is  the  ideal  course,  and  in  harmony 
with  correct  pedagogical  teaching. 
Someone,  however,  conceived  the  idea 
that  what  was  serviceable  in  teaching 
bookkeeping  at  the  end  of  a  course, 
would  be  serviceable  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  result  was  the  new 
method  of  "  learningto  do  by  doing." 

This  swung  the  entire  course  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  the  voucher  meth- 
od is  an  attempt  to  mark  out  the 
happy  medium,  combining  theory 
and  practice. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that 
the  voucher  method  can  altogether 
supplant  the  practice  method.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  the  latter  is 
of  real  value  and  cannot  be  entirely 
offset  by  the  advantages  of  other 
inethods.  //  consists  in  the  actual  ex- 
change of  things  refiraenting  values 
fietifeen  real  persons.  This  affords  a 
clearer  understanding  of  transac- 
tions, and  a  better  drill  in  handling 
papers  than  can  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  But  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  the  use  of  this  method 
from  the  beginning  have  been  in 
multitude  as  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore. Confusion  in  the  school-room, 
slowness  of  progress,  delays  and  in- 
terruptions in  carrying  out  transac- 
tions, inaccuracy  and  carelessness 
in  work,  overcrowding  of  offices, 
looseness  in  business  methods,  etc., 
are  all  sins  laid  uo  against  the  prac- 
tice method.  Much  of  the  eft'ort  of 
the  past  decade  has  been  devoted  to 
ways  and  means  of  overcoming  these 
disadvantages,  and  the  results  are 
indeed  very  encouraging.  The  ques- 
tion before'  us  is  :  How  can  we  retain 
the  vital  principle  of  this  method, 
and  so  combine  this  principle  with 
the  salient  features  of  the  other 
methods  as  to  rid  the  resultant  of  the 
disadvantages  of  all  ? 
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Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  Chief  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau.  National  Geographical  Magazine, 
June,  1905. 

Ettect  of  Togo's  Victory.  Baron  Kentaro 
Kaneko,  L.  L.  D.,  World's  Work,  July,  1905. 

The  Atlantic  Fisheries  Question.  I.  A 
Statement  of  Newfoundland's  Attitude,  P. 
T.  NcGrath.  II.  The  American  View,  Win 
throp  L.  Marvin,  Review  of  Reviews,  June, 
1905. 

The  Oil  Fields  and  Pipe  Lines  of  Kansas. 
Outlook,  May  6, 1905. 

The  Oil  Situation  in  Kansas.  John  J. 
McLaurin,  Outlook,  June  17, 190,5. 

LTtilizing  the  Power  of  the  Niagara  Rapids. 
Alton  D  Adams,  Engineering  Magazine, 
June,  1905. 

Germany  in  the  Mediterranean.  J.  L. 
Bashford,  Fortnightly  Review,  June.  1905. 

The  Rupture  Between  Norway  and  Swed- 
en.   Julius  Moritzen,  Forum,  June,  1905. 

Why  Norway  has  Separated  from  Sweden. 
Review  of  Reviews,  July.  1905. 

How  Niagara  is  Harnessed.  Truman  A. 
Delbeese.  Review  of  Reviews,  July,  1905. 

The  Industrial  Situation  in  Ireland.  J.W. 
Root,  North  American  Review,  July,  19a5, 

Our  Neglect  of  South  American  Markets. 
George  Agnew  Chamberlain,  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  July.  1905. 

Argentina:  The  Wonderland  of  South 
America.  Jolin  Barrett,  Review  of  Reviews, 
Julv.  1905. 

Mexico:  Our  Neglected  Neighbor.  Robert 
Howard  Russell,  Metropolitan  Magazine. 
July,  1905. 

The  British  Invasion  of  Thibet.  Moham- 
mad BarakatuUah,  Forum,  June,  1905. 

With  Perrv  in  Japan.  John  S.  Sewall, 
Century,  July,  1905. 
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Cbe  Growth  of  method. 

"Those  old  alisardities,  to  Nature  dear, 
shall  they  no  longer  bloom  upon  the  stock 
of  history''"  —  With  apologies  to  Words- 
worth. 

The  designing  and  building  of  the 
first  workable  typewriter  seems  to 
have  been  a  task  sufficiently  difficult 
to  exclude  from  the  inventor's  mind 
all  thought  as  to  the  best  method  of 
operating  it  when  completed.  Had 
the  possibilities  of  the  writing  ma- 
chine been  appreciated,  or  its  great 
future  foreseen,  doubtless  more 
thought  would  then  have  been  given 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  keyboard 
and  to  the  working  out  of  those  im- 
portant deta'ls  which  now  minister  to 
the  comfort  of  the  operator  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  usefulness 
of  the  machine. 

But,  having  the  machine,  operators 
proceeded  to  write  upon  it  in  what- 
ever manner  suited  them,  subject  to 
the  limitations  imposed  by  its  pe- 
culiarities, crudities,  and  imperfec- 
tions. Few  regarded  it  as  being 
more  than  an  interesting  mechanical 
toy,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  formulate  a  set  of 
rules  to  guide  those  who  played  with 
the  toy.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
first  operator  gave  serious  attention 
to  fingering,  but  it  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  he  used  only  one  finger 
of  each  hand  —  the  //a///ra/  method. 
Observant  followers  imitated  his 
style,  preserving  the  beautiful  sim- 
plicity and  ?/ at  Ufa  I /I  ess  of  the  pioneer's 
fingering !  And  so  on  for  a  time. 
But,  as  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  led  to  certain  dress  reforms  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  so,  by  the  time 
the  novelty  had  begun  to  wear  off  an  if 
the  "caprices,"  "immoralities" 
and  "devilish  defects"*  of  the 
earlier  machines  had  been  rem- 
edied in  part,  there  were  those 
who  saw  greater  possibilities 
in  the  typewriter  in  the  way  of  speed 
and  accuracy,  attainable,  as  they  be- 
lieved, through  improved  fingering 
and  a  better  mastery  of  the  keyboard. 
They  suggested  the  use  of  two  fingers 
of  each  hand.  Of  course,  the  sugges- 
tion was  ()|)posed  on  the  ground  that 
to  train  foiii  fingers  instead  of  t-wo 
would  undoubtedly  double  the  dirli- 
culty  of  learning  and  greatly  hinder 
the  acquirement  of  speed.  But  con- 
verts to  the  new  doctrine,  heretical 
though  it  was,  multiplied,  and  four- 
finger  typewriting  became  the  rule 
among  the  better  operators. 

Emboldened  by  the  success  of  the 
first  departure  from  the  paths   of  the 

*  See  Mark  Twain's  Uiipul)lished  Autobi- 
ography,   Thp    Steiingraplier,    April,  1905. 


tvpewriter  fathers,  others  (variously 
styled  "cranks,"  "theorists,"  or 
"reformers,"  according  to  prejudice 
or  enlightenment)  advocated  the  use 
first  of  sf.r,  and  later  of  EIGHT, 
fingers  and  one  or  both  thumbs.  As 
before,  the  new  ideas  were  strenu- 
ouslyopposed  by  many  of  the  "  best  " 
operators  and  the  "leaders,"  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hostility  of  the  "  con- 
servative "  element  among  the  rank 
and  file.  The  old  mathematical 
argument  —  the  more  fingers  used 
the  more  difficult  to  learn  —  was  re- 
vived, and  new  objections  based  up- 
on anatomy  were  advanced.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  its  alleged  impossi- 
bility, successful  six-  and  eight- 
finger   operators    became    numerous. 

This  unsettled  period  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  of  differences  between 
"authorities,"  of  wobbling  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  may  well  be 
called  the  typewriter  Babel.  The 
"confusion  of  tongues"  bore  its 
legitimate  fruit.  Authors,  teachers, 
and  learners  disagreed  and  disputed 
till  nobody,  outside  the  few  real 
students  and  investigators  of  the 
subject,  really  believed,  taught,  or 
practiced  aiiytliing  that  was  positive 
or  definite  in  the  matter  of  fingering. 

The  following  extracts  from  some 
of  the  text-books  of  the  period,  com- 
menting on  the  svibject  of  fingering 
and  the  results  of  the  instruction 
given,  will  be  interesting.  (Italics 
not  in  the   originals.) 

FINGERING 

Says  one:  "  Experts  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  number  of  fingers 
to  use,  variously  recommending  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  fingers  of  each 
hand.  We  have  adopted  the  three- 
finger  method." 

Another  author  agrees  with  this  to 
the  e.xtent  of  saying  that  "  the //;/r(/ 
fingers  7?iay  be  advantageously  used" 
on  certain  keys. 

In  the  preliminary  instructions  of 
another  book,  the  learner  is  told  to 
take  "care  to  strike  as  hard  a  blow 
with  the  t/iinf  and  fourtli  fingers  as 
with  the  fiisl  and  second."  On  the 
next  page  the  preceding  direction  is 
decidedly  weakened,  if  not  practically 
nullified,  by  this  qualification  :  "  // 
your  liaiid  is  sufficiently  flexible, 
follow  the  four  or  all-finger  method." 

A  fourth  author  says:  "It  has 
been  found  that  the  little  fingers  are 
of  no  service  in  lypewi'iting,  as  they  do 
ttot  possess  sufficient  strength.  For 
this  reason  they  are  not  used  in  these 
lessons.  The  third  fingers  are  son/e- 
tiiues  found  difficult  to  manage  by  be- 
ginners, tint  this  difficulty  will  soon 
disappear  if  they  are  properly  used." 


Contrast  the  foregoing  with  the 
following  statement,  which  appeared 
a  few  months  later  in  an  edition  of 
the  same  book,  intended,  as  it  seems, 
not  to  supercede  the  foriner,  but  to 
accompany  it : 

"  .'It  the  outset,  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  tt'ill  be  found  awkwaid  and 
somewhat  difficult  to  manage, 
hut  this  icill  soon  pass  away,  and  con- 
tinued practice  u'ill  give  them  the 
strength  and  dexterity  possessed  by  the 
others." 

In  the  meantime  several  authors 
had  unqualifiedly  declared  in  favor  of 
the  eight-finger  method,  denying  the 
alleged  inability  of  the  third  or  the 
fourth  fingers,  when  properly  trained, 
to  do  a  full  share  of  the  work.  They 
supported  their  contention  by  the 
experience  of  pianists  and  other 
musicians,  who  had  found  the  third 
finger  to  be  the  less  manageable 
digit. 

RESULTS 

Speaking  of  typewriting  during  the 
period  under  discussion,  a  Congres- 
sional reporter  said:  .  .  .  "The 
prominent  idea  which  intrudes  itself 
beyond  all  others  is  the  lamentable 
lack  of  training  and  disregard  for 
accuracy  among  those  who  apply  for 
positions  and  expect  to  make  their 
way  for  at  least  soine years  by  manip- 
ulating writing  machines.  It  is  not 
especially  true  of  this  city;  it  is  so 
everywhere". 

Later,  the  following  appeared  in  a 
prominent  text-book  on  typewriting: 
"  Business  men  are  now  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  incompetency  of  ap- 
plicants, even  when  they  are  the 
product  of  so-called  business  schools. 
Experienced  help  is  now  demanded, 
and  that  too  often  is  unsatisfactory." 

Another  leading  text-book  of  the 
period  says  :  "  Formerly,  the  would- 
be  learner  of  typewriting  was  told 
how  to  make  capitals,  not  to  strike 
two  keys  at  a  time,  and  perhaps  a  few 
other  things,  and  then  left  to  acquire 
skill  by  experience  and  haphazard 
practice.  The  result  was  what  might 
have  been  expected —slow,  blunder- 
ing operators." 

Following  closely  upon  the  proved 
success  of  all-finger  typewriting,  quite 
naturally  came  the  "touch"  idea, 
which  means  writing  without  the  aid 
of  the  eyes  in  finding  the  keys,  (ireat 
as  had  been  the  dispute  about  the 
earlier  steps  in  the  development  of 
typewriting,  they  were  as  nothing  to 
the  hubbulj  which  now  arose,  led  for 
the  most  part  by  those  opponents  of 
progress,  the  conservatives,  who  are 
always  satisfied  with  what  already  is, 
who  disapprove  everything  new,  who, 
when  they  investigate,  do  so  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  proving  that  the 
thing  they  do  not  approve  cannot  be 
right.  Forgetting  that  progress  had 
been  inade  in  spite  of  the  reactiona- 
ries of  the  past,  ignoring  all  that  had 
been  learned,  resisting  alike  the  logic 
of  argument  and  of  events,  opponents 
of  the  improved  method  bitterly  as- 
sailed it  as  a  "  fad  and  a  failure," 
possible,  perhaps,  for  a  few  freaks 
and  prodigies,  but  out  of  the  question 
for  the  great  majority.  They  con- 
demned it  on  scientific  grounds, 
saying   that    few    have    the    peculiar 

(Continued  on  following  page). 
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I  am  a  teacher  of  intense  beliefs, 
beliefs  that  have  miide  work  play,  ad- 
ver.sity  a  winninjj;  fight.  My  pen  tin- 
gles with  this  faith  whenever  I  guide 
its  transcription  of  my  thoughts  on 
English  into  words  and  sentences. 
This  must  be  my  first  and  last  apolo- 
gy for  any  arrogance  of  speech  or  of 
manner.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  right 
or  happy  all  the  time.  I  expect  you 
to  find  many  opportunities  for  critic- 
al assistance.  Our  value  each  to  the 
other  will  consist  greatly  in  our  pow- 
er to  get  close  together,  to  ask  and 
answer  questions,  to  make  known  our 
doubts  or  to  explain  away  those  of 
our  co-workers.  I  believe  you  can 
help  me,  even  as  I  hope  to  benefit 
you.  in  the  suggestions  that  are  to 
appear  on  this  page.  Not  cut-and- 
dried  opinions,  but  the  kind  the  class- 
room, the  store,  the  street,  the  home 
call  forth.  We  are  lo  discuss  the 
study  of  English.  Back  of  all  endeav- 
or is  the  man  or  the  woman,  and  as 
I  sit  here  and  think  about  this,  the 
teacher  appears  to  me  the  greater 
problem. 

The  alleged  failure  in  the  teaching 
of  English  in  our  business  schools  is, 
I  believe,  the  fault  of  the  teaching  or 
the  teacher  and  not  of  the  students. 
If  a  student  likes  any  study  at  all  he 
can  be  brought  to  like  Eriglish.  If 
he  cares  for  mathematics  and  the 
beautiful  precision  by  which  every- 
thing in  mathematics  falls  exactly  in- 
to its  place,  he  will  enjoy  showing  the 
exact  relations  he  conceives  to  exist 
between  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  If  a 
girl  likes  music  she  will  care  for  the 
music  in  prose.  She  will  perceive 
that  a  good  sentence  is  free  from  ug- 
ly sounds,  and  has  furthermore  a 
music  of  rythm,  a  finely  modulated 
rise  and  fall  that  a  keen  ear  readily 
perceives.  A  lad  tells  me  he  is  in- 
terested in  invention  or  building  ma- 
chinery. If  so,  why  should  he  not 
enjoy  building  a  business  letter  or  an 
advertisement  ?  To  think  out  a  new 
mechanical  device  requires  much  the 
same  kind  of  ingenuity,  sense  and 
proportion,  perception  of  cause  and 
effect,  that  are  required  in  thinking 
out  the  logical  framework  of  a  set  of 
form  letters  or  a  sequence  of  an- 
nouncements. 

English  comprehends  everything; 
it  is  a  problem  to  be  solved,  a  picture 
to  be  painted,  a  machine  to  be  built, 
a  bill  of  goods  to  be  sold,  an  attrac- 
tive announcement  to  be  created  by 
the  same  process  of  elimination  and 
embroidery  that  the  girl  uses  in  her 
"drawn  work "  or  the  boy  in  his 
scroll  work,  the  merchant  in  his  win- 
dow studies,  or  the  woman  in  her 
clothes. 


I  have  grown  shy  recently  of  the 
expression  "  business  English  "  —  so 
many  try  to  excuse  their  jargon,  their 
errors  of  tense  and  case  and  number, 
their  use  of  slang  idioms  and  other 
vulgarities  by  the  term  "  business.  " 
Suppose  we  call  our  English,  stand- 
ard English  and  then  keep  it  up  to 
the  high  grade  of  excellence  that  ad- 
jective demands. 

O,  the  luxury  of  traveling  across 
the  continent  in  a  standard  sleeper  : 
it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  in  our  conduct.  The  "  stand- 
ard "  men  don't  appear  in  the  morn- 
ing disheveled  and  moody  ;  the 
"standard"  women  don't  look  as  if 
thev  had  stood  in  their  berths  and 
had  their  clothes  drop  on  them.  The 
"standard"  people  are  driven  to 
courtesy  in  speech,  and  care  in  dress, 
and  Chesterfieldian  manners  by  the 
very  luxuries  and  refinements  of  their 
surroundings.  The  very  language  of 
a  "standard"  is  different;  and  the 
extra  expense  for  a  section  is  justi- 
fied by  the  moral,  as  well  as  by  the 
physical  effects  it  has  upon  the  indi- 
vidual. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  English, 
as  conducted  in  this  department  ? 
Just  you  read  and  see.  I  never  be- 
lieve in  catering  to  the  mediocre  taste 
and  desires  of  any  one.  I  believe  we 
are  better  prepared  for  hard  work, 
for  an  enervating  environment,  for 
the  very  Bowery  of  realism  if  we  are 
innoculated  thoroughly  with  the  pure 
virus  of  correct  speech,  refined  be- 
havior, and  the  ethics  of  the  Master's 
sermon  on  the  Mount. 

How  many  of  us,  in  school,  really 
write  for  an  audience  ;  dress  up  our 
speech  even  as  we  would  ourselves  if 
we  were  to  appear  in  a  select  com- 
pany ?    Well,  we  ought  so  to  write. 

Class-mates  are  keen  critics  and  as 
a  whole  judge  each  other  disinterest- 
edlv  and  appreciatively.  Our  stu- 
derits  are  at  an  age  when  the  remark- 
able strength  of  the  verbal  memory 
is  an  impressive  fact;  add  to  this 
fact  the  other,  that  the  pupils'  social 
interests  aie  now  in  a  perfect  renais- 
sance of  liveliness  and  their  business 
instincts  for  the  first  time  aroused, 
and  you  have  exactly  the  conditions 
for  proving  the  value  of  an  enlarged 
vocabulary,  for  clearness  and  terse- 
ness and  coherency  of  expression.  It 
is  now  or  never. 

Our  students  are  full  of  ideas  that 
would  flower  into  speech  if  the  words 
were  to  be  had,  if  sentence  structure 
were  automatic  and  spontaneous. 
They  come  to  us  with  a  new  interest ; 
do  we  capture  it,  train  it,  satisfy  it  ? 
They  feel  the  necessity  of  saying  ex- 
actlv    what   thev    mean  ;    they    know 


they  will  lose  money  if  they  fail  to 
write  intelligible  letters  ;  they  know 
that  misunderstandings  and  quarrels 
will  arise  because  some  one  has  fail- 
ed to  write  just  what  he  meant  ;  they 
know  the  "  standard  people  "  who 
pay  and  earn  the  big  salaries  will 
take  them  for  boors  if  they  abuse  the 
English  language. 

Now,  I  hold  that  if  in  the  instruc- 
tion I  hope  to  give  in  these  papers  I 
do  for  a  given  person  only  one 
thing  —  if,  namely,  I  can  bring  some 
one  of  my  readers  to  the  sturdy  habit 
of  finding  something  to  say  and  liow 
best  to  say  it  before  he  asks  other  people 
to  listen  to  him,  — then  this  work  is 
eminently  worth  while.  If  I  can  get 
one  of  you  to  put  into  English  the 
ideas  you  have  thought  out  in  your 
life,  in  your  play,  in  your  study,  in 
your  successes  or  in  your  failures  ;  if  I 
can  make  you  truly  original  —  see 
you  originate  —  know  you  have  that 
doubt,  that  noble  unrest,  which  is 
the  germ  of  a  new  creation  —  then 
again,  shall  this  work  be  blessed. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  we 
think  in  pictures,  the  conception  be- 
ing a  form  of  imagination,  and  that 
we  never  think  without  having  as  a 
substratum  or  starting  point  for  the 
thought  a  mental  picture,  a  remem- 
bered feeling,  or  a  word.  Words  are 
essential  to  thoughts,  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  without  words,  by 
which  conceptions  are  made  distinct 
and  permanent,  thoughts  would  have 
remained  in  a  very  rudimentary  stage. 
By  words  a  man's  thoughts  are  made 
clear  to  himself  ;  by  them  it  becomes 
the  property  of  the  community.  Each 
word  has  a  content.  If  we  do  not 
know  its  meaning,  the  word  is  use- 
less. Words  follow  all  the  varying 
forms  of  human  thoughts,  and 
thought  embodies  itself  in  language. 
Words  pulsate  with  life.  It  is  the 
teacher,  the  teaching  that  kills.  Let 
us  see  how  live  people,  live  teachers 
do  things  —  then  do  them  ourselves. 
Let  us  cultivate  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing success  —  success  is  the  biogra- 
phy of  men  who  work.  And  what- 
ever we  do,  let  us  show  taste,  style, 
common  sense,  high  ideals. 


Cypewriting  — eontinued  from  Page  21. 

mental  make-up  which  alone  can 
make  success  possible  by  this  method. 
They  objected  to  the  method  because 
touch  operators  made  mistakes,  for- 
getting the  strong  arraignment 
printed  above,  showing  that  the  sight 
operators  were  not  models  of  accu- 
racv.  These  and  other  objections 
will  be  discussed  in  a  later  paper. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  during 
these  vears  of  dispute  and  develop- 
ment in  typewriter  operation  the 
manufacturers  had  kept  pace  with 
the  times  in  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  machines.  By 
the  time  teachers  had  been  reconciled 
to  the  use  of  all  the  fingers,  the  touch 
of  the  keys  had  been  lightened  until 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  strike 
a  "  sledge-hammer  blow  "  t  in  order 
to  print  a  letter,  and  this  lightening 
of  the  action  of  the  machines  made 
possible  the  complete  development  of 
rational  fingering. 


f  McGurrin,    in    History   of   Touch    Type- 
writing. 
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Candlord  and  Ccnatit. 

NO.    3.      THE    TEN.^NT'S    RIGHT   TO 
REMOVE    FIXTURES. 

Under  what  circumstances  may  a 
tenant,  w)io  has  attached  or  affixed 
something  to  the  real  estate  during 
the  term  of  his  tenancy,  the  right  to 
detach  it  and  take  it  away  with  him? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  ah  invariable 
rule,  we  believe,  that  where  the  right 
exists  at  all  it  can  not  be  exercised 
after  the  tenant's  term  has  expired. 
If  exercised,  it  must  be  during  his 
term  or  immediately  at  its  close. 
Once  the  tenant's  estate  is  ended  he 
is  in  the  position  of  a  stranger  and 
can  not  claim  a  right  to  enter  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  fixtures.  This, 
of  course,  aside  from  any  agreement 
with  the  landlord  permitting  him  to 
do  so.  The  time  for  removal  may  be 
extended.  Merely  being  in  possession 
does  not  give  the  tenant  the  right  to 
remove  the  articles.  If  the  tenant 
holds  over  the  term  of  his  lease  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  landlord  he 
can  not,  after  his  term  expires,  re- 
move the  articles.  "During  the 
term"  means  during  the  time  when 
he  is  rightfully  in  possession. 

The  main  difficulty  arising  out  of 
the  subject  is  that  of  determining 
what  is  removable  and  what  is  not. 
Formerly  anything  substantially  af- 
fixed to  the  real  estate  by  the  tenant 
coulil  not  be  taken  away  by  him,  the 
law  presuming  that  the  tenant  in- 
tended the  fixture  to  be  a  permanent 
improvement  to  the  property.  The 
old  law  has  been  superseded  by  stat- 
utes and  decisions  more  favorable  to 
the  tenant,  as  we  shall  see. 

There  are  several  tests  applied  by 
the  courts  in  settling  questions  of 
this  kind  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants.   They  are  as  follows  : 

First :  Can  the  thing  be  removed 
without  injury  to  the  property?  If  it 
can  not,  this  goes  far  in  determining 
the  question  in  favor  of  the  landlord. 

Second :  Was  it  intended  by  the 
tenant,  when  affixed,  to  be  a  perman- 
ent addition  to  the  property?  If  it 
was  so  intended,  the  courts  will  in- 
cline to  prevent  its  removal. 

Third:  Was  it  annexed  for  tempor- 
ary use  of  the  business  uf  the  tenant, 
to  make  the  property  more  convenient 
for  his  own  purposes,  or  for  tempor- 
ary ornament?  If  so,  it  may  in  gen- 
eral be  taken  away. 

Aside  from  any  agreement  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  (which, 
by  the  way,  should  be  had  if  possible, 
and  this  may  be  written  or  verbal), 
the  foregoing  tests  will  usually  settle 
the  matter. 


As  to  what  is  a  permanent  annexing 
as  intended  in  the  second  test,  aside 
from  the  matter  of  the  intention  of 
the  tenant,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  thing  is  nailed,  or 
bolted,  or  screwed  to  the  floor,  walls 
or  ceiling,  does  not  of  itself  make  the 
addition  permanent.  The  intention 
to  make  a  permanent  or  temporary 
improvement  must  often  depend  upon 
and  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
article,  the  mode  of  annexing,  and 
the  purpose  or  use  of  the  article. 

An  important  variation  in  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  this  :  Where  the  premises 
are  leased  for  a  particular  purpose 
known  to  the  landlord,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  landlord  assents  to  the  ten- 
ant's putting  in  any  fixtures  which  are 
needed  to  make  the  prenases  suitable 
for  the  purpose  and  removing  them 
on  his  going  out;  but  where  the 
premises  are  used  for  a  purpose  other 
than  that  for  which  they  were  rented, 
or  for  a  purpose  not  known  to  the 
landlord,  such  presumption  does  not 
exist.  The  rule  applies  not  only  to 
shelving,  counters,  gas  fixtures,  etc., 
but  also  to  engines,  boilers,  machin- 
ery, and  even  frame  buildings. 

Again,  nurserymen  and  florists  may 
remove  their  hothouses,  trees,  plants, 
because  these  are  a  part  of  their  stock 
in  trade,  and  presumably  the  landlord 
so  understood  when  "he  rented,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  tenant  generally 
cannot  remove  trees,  bushes,  flowers, 
greenhouses,  etc.,  though  put  in  by 
him.  In  general,  where  the  article  or 
articles  annexed  are  personal  in  their 
nature  and  are  merely  accessory  to 
the  business,  and  have  been  put  in 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  as  access- 
ories to  the  real  estate,  they  belong 
to  and  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant. 
Hence  the  stone  piers  of  a  railroad 
bridge  were  held  in  an  Ohio  case  to 
be  the  property  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  removable  as  against  the 
owners  of  the  land.  A  tenant  has 
been  allowed  to  take  away  kettles 
fixed  in  mortar,  steam  engines,  mills, 
and  even  buildings  constructed  for 
the  particular  purpose  of  his  busi- 
ness. But  where  the  articles  annexed 
were  not  peculiarly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  business,  but  were  for 
any  business  that  might  be  carried 
on'in  the  building,  they  will  be  taken 
as  belonging  to  the  realty,  as  slate  in 
roof,  doors,  gas-pipes,  iron  sink,  etc. 
House'nolders  may  remove  gas  fix- 
tures, grates,  shelving,  etc.,  unless 
so  affixed  as  that  when  removed  they 
materially  damage  the  property. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
if  the  articles  in  question  are  annexed 
fr>r  the  special  purpose  of  immediate 
profit,  and  make  no  necessary  or  cus- 


tomary appendage  to  the  realty,  and 
if  they  can  be  removed  without  injury 
to  the  value  of  that  which  remains, 
they  belong  to  the  tenant,  otherwise 
to  the  owner.  This,  of  course,  all 
aside  from  any  agreement  between 
the  parties. 
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Convention. 
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Tlie  forty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Xati«inal  Educational  Association,  the 
greatest  educational  organization  in  the 
world,  was  held  this  year  from  July  :ird. 
to  July  7th,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  It  has 
long  been  the  wise  policy  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  selection  of  a  meeting  place,  to 
choose  a  place  that  shall  afford  to  those 
who  regularly  attend  these  meetings  an 
opportunity  to  see  eventually  all  that  is 
worth  seeing  in  this  country.  Butfalo. 
Washington.  Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles, 
Denver.  Charleston.  Boston,  and  Asbury 
Park  are  meeting-places  tliat  show  in  a 
birci's-eye  view  the  travelitig  that  has  been 
done  by  those  who  have  attended  these 
gatherings.  We  have  l>een  present  at  a 
number  of  these  conventions,  but  none  has 
excelled  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  for 
completeness  of  arrangements,  perfection 
of  clirnatic  conditions,  attractiveness  of 
surroundings,  or  variety  and  interest  in  tlie 
program. 

Atnitng  the  especially  attractive  features 
of  the  con  vention  were  the  Sunday  service 
adtlressed  by  the  famous  lecture-preachers, 
Dwight  \.  Hiliis  and  Russell  H.  Conwell ; 
the  practical  and  forceful  addresses  of  such 
eminent  men  as  the  well-known  engineer, 
William  Barclay  Parsons,  and  Mayor 
McClellan  of  New  York,  the  whole  climax 
capped  by  the  magnificent  address  of 
President  Roosevelt,  amid  a  physical  and 
an  intellectual  environment  that  must 
have  stirred  the  most  stagnant  to  enthusi 
asm.  The  general  meetings  were  held  in 
one  of  the  most  commodious  summer  audi- 
toriums in  this  country ;  Asbury  Paik  and 
Ocean  Grove  —  practically  one  city  — are 
free  from  saloons  and  all  but  free  from  the 
presence  of  men  under  the  influence  of 
liquor;  tire  beautiful  beach  is  not  infested 
with  a  class  of  persons  that  suggest  Coney 
Islanil;  the  bathing  arrangements  are 
admirable,  and  the  surf  inviting.  The 
temperature  during  convention  week  was 
perfect,  there  were  ample  accommodations 
at  very  reasonable  rates,  for  a  summer  sea- 
side resort,  and  why  should  not  the  thous- 
ands of  teachers  have  gone  awaj*  happy  ? 

State  Superintendent  \'.  C.  Schaeffer,  of 
Pennsylvania  was  cliosen  to  succeed  Super- 
intendent W.  H.  Ma.^twell,  of  New  York  City, 
as  president  of  the  Association,  and  it  is 
expected  that  .San  Francisco  will  be  the 
next  meeting-place. 

The  first  session  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  was  held  Wednesday 
afternoon.  July  oth,  Pres.  William  C. 
Stevenson's  address  treated  of  the  "Quali- 
fications of  Commercial  Teachers."  It  was 
a  brief  review  of  the  advance  in  commer- 
cial education,  witli  a  specific  plea  for 
broad  training  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  do  worthy  work. 

John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine,  followed  in  a  very 
interesting  exposition  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  essentials  of  a  proper  education  for 
the  average  business  man— -a  beautiful 
course  theoretically,  but  quite  impossible 
practically,  according  to  present  methods 
of  giving  instruction;  but  Mr.  Walker 
would  have  all  text-books  written  in 
tabloid  form,  so  that  the  hurried  business- 
man-to  be  might  cover  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge,  from  geology  and  astronomy  to 
modern  language  and  law,  and  still  have 
some  time  left  for  business  before  he  should 
"  wraT^  the  draperies  of  his  couch  about  him 
and  lie  down  "  to  his  eternal  rest. 


^^M^f3^u4/ned^/^/iu^iiffr       ^ 


He  quoted  from  the  conitnenceoient  ad- 
dress of  President  Nicholas  Murray  ButJer, 
of  Cohinibus  University.  "Shall  we  train 
students  to  think  for  themselves  or  to 
think  as  others  do?"  Mr.  Walker  holds 
that  there  is  no  right  and  wrong  thinking; 
that  if  you  think  as  others  do,  you  do  not 
think.  He  says  we  cannot  expect  the 
Greek  and  Latin  teachers  of  the  country  to 
abolish  their  own  positions,  yet  they 
largely  determine  what  pubject-s  shall  be 
followed  in  all  except  our  private  c<unmer- 
cial  schoolp.  Tn  the  long  li^t  ot  subjects 
that  Mr.  Walker  thinks  essential  for  the 
average  business  man.  the  s-tudy  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place.  He  rightly  holds  thnt  the  main- 
tenance of  sound  physical  health  is  funda- 
mentally important  to  the  success  of  any 
man.  and  he  points  to  the  average  college 
professor  as  a  stoop-shouldered,  spindle- 
shanked,  flat-chested,  anemic  specimen  of 
inentahty  gone  to  seed.  Among  the  im- 
portant features  of  a  business  man's  train- 
ing. Mr.  Walker  puts  (1)  physical  exercises. 

(2)  the  mastery  of  the    English    language. 

(3)  tlie  power  of  analysis,  (4)  the  rapid  and 
accurate  use  of  figures,  (ii)  classification  and 
organization.  He  says  every  successful 
business  man  who  handles  aflFairs  of  any 
magnitude  makes  a  careful  analysis  of 
every  proposition  laid  before  him,  and  re- 
duces it  to  graphic  form,  so  that  it  can  be 
studied  in  all  its  bearings.  He  correctly 
holds  that  in  these  days  science  enters  into 
everything  that  effects  large  business,  and 
that  business  men.  therefore,  should,  in 
a  general  way,  understand  science.  In  the 
study  of  language,  the  power  of  clear  and 
concise  statement  should  be  developed,  be- 
cause its  importance  in  business  correspon 
dence  and  in  making  contracts.  Modern 
languages  are  a  thousand  times  more  im- 
portant than  the  ancient  languages,  but 
even  modern  languages,  he  thinks,  are  not 
of  first  importance,  because,  he  saj-s,  anj*- 
one  can  get  them  in  spare  moments. 

At  the  opening  of  school,  the  great  ques- 
tion sliould  be.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
What  is  your  purpose  in  life?  Then  the 
advantages  and  objects  of  the  several 
courses  should  be  pointed  out  by  unbiased 
advisers.  In  business  courses,  constant 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  organization, 
and  there  should  be  continual  lectures  on 
integrity,  morality,  and  business  ethics,  for 
thousands  of  men  are  annually  ruined  for 
lack  of  proper  training  along  these  lines. 

A  member  of  the  Association,  notwith- 
standing there  were  not  a  dozen  private 
commercial  school  men  in  the  audience  of 
probably  one  hundred  and  fifty,  tactlessly 
dragged  up  the  article  thut  Mr.  Walker 
wrote  last  year  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  criti- 
cising the  commercial  sclioois  for  not 
teaching  business  ethics.  Mr.  Walker  aptly 
squelched  the  presumptuous  member  by 
telling  an  Irish  story  that  was  pat  to  the 
occasion. 

This  paper,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  convention  and  one  that  called  out  the 
largest  attendance,  (fully  one-third  the 
audience  left  as  soon  as  Mr.  Walker  finished 
speaking)  was  very  ably  discussed  by  the 
manayerof  the  Sheldon  School  of  Salesman- 
ship, New  York  city. 

Allati  Davis,  of  the  Business  High  School, 
Washington,  then  gave  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  practical  address  on  the 
scientific  work  in  a  four-year  commercial 
course.  Mr.  Davis  has  so  long  been  espec- 
ially identified  with  shorthand  ^vork  in  his 
great  school  that  many  of  us  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  began  his  teaching  by 
handling  the  sciences.  Mr.  Davis  gave  a 
very  practical  outline,  and  yet  there  w^as 
room  for  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of 
some  of  his  ideas,  but  notime  fordiscussion 
was  granted— a  very  common  weakness  in 
convention  programs. 

The  afternoon  program  closed  with  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  interesting  papers 
that  have  ever  been  read  before  the  Depart- 
ment. It  was  on  "The  Study  of  Local  Indus- 
tries and  Trade,"  by  Br.  John  L.  Tildsley,  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
city.    In  a  word  it  was  a  plea  for  trips  of  in- 


vestigation, anjexplanation  of  methods  used 
in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  a 
clear-cut  exposition  of  results  to  be  ob- 
tained. Nothing  less  than  the  paper  itself 
could  indicate  fairly  its  interest  and  worth. 
If  it  he  possible,  we  shall  publish  it  in  a 
subsequent  number.  This  paper  was  spicily 
discussed  by  Principal  William  McAndrew 
of  the  Girls'  High  School.  Brooklyn. 

Thursday  morning,  at  the  closing  session, 
there  were  only  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons 
present,  and  the  long-drawn-out  proceedings 
caused  this  number  to  fall  away  more  than 
half  by  the  time  for  "Business,  committee 
reports,"  etc  On  the  program,  the  first 
number  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Monaghan, 
once  one  of  our  most  active  consular  agents 
abroad,  then  professor  in  the  School  of 
Commerce,  of  Wisconsin  University,  and 
now  a  valued  member  of  the  busy  staff  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Washington.  Mr.  Monaghan  was  unable  to 
be  present,  and,  according  to  the  rules,  his 
paper  might  not  be  read,  but  the  legal  minds 
soon  found,  as  they  usually  do  in  our 
American  irreverence  for  law.  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  so  we  all  crawled  through  and  sat 
down  on  the  inside  to  listen  to  Dr.  Edward 
D.Jones,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as 
he  read  Mr.  Mouaghan's  paper  during  a 
"  recess,"  which  we  all  voted  to  take  in  order 
not  to  violate  the  law  (?)  and  still  gratify 
our  wishes.  We  are  publishing  Mr. 
Monaghan's  paper  on  another  page.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed,  a  Mr.  True  of  the 


W.  C.   STEVENSON,  PREST.,  BUSINESS    EIH' 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  very  kindly 
suggested  that  if  teachers  would  write  to 
that  Department  and  ask  to  have  their 
names  put  on  "The  Monthly  List."  they 
would  receive  regularly  many  valuable 
publications  from  this  most  practical  of  the 
great  government  departments.  He  added 
that  most  of  the  publications  to  which  a 
price  was  attached,  might  be  had  free,  if 
teachers  would  specify  their  calling  and 
name  the  school  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Jones,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,    Dr.    James    T.    Young,    of     the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
L^niversity  of  Pennsylvania^and  Dr.  Harlow 
S.    Person,   of   the    Amos    Tuck    School    of 
Administration    and     Finance.     Darmouth 
College,  set  forth  in  a  very  interesting  way 
their  view  of  the  essential   elements  in  a 
university  course  of  commerce.    '^^"^^^Ug 
is  a  great  newfieldof  education  just  op-  '   ^ 
and  inasmuch  as  these  speakers  a^gQ^      jg^^ 
of  the  first  order  of  university  s*       53  4s 

schools  of  the  highest  rantii  24  27 

commercial     teachers     i*"     1^  12  13 

secondary   commercip' •■  •  ■  ^^  20  18 

justice  to  themselv ,,  I  1 

f a  m  i  li  a  r  w  i  t  h  t  b ;;;;;;;;;;;; ;   5        g        e 

this  work,  we o  (5  2 

papers  in..S 11  16  13 

Doctor. 29  7  13 

"  ^'tv'ould  appear,  therefore,  that  the  law 
_,^adily  loses  its  attraction  as  the  years  go 
on.    Business  and  medi:ine  are  fairly  con- 


Stevenson  was  one  of  the  best  to  which  this 
Department  has  ever  listened,  and  it  was 
carried  out  substantially  as  arranged.  We 
regret  that  the  president,  who  has  been 
familiar  with  the  strife  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  National  Federation  of  Commercial 
Teachers,  allowed  himself  to  be  the  first  in 
the  history  of  the  Department  to  impeach 
the  judgment  of  the  handful  of  members 
present  by  appointing  a  nominating  com- 
mittee to  attend  to  the  business  of  naming 
the  new  officers.  It  is  an  indefensible  and 
a  pernicious  custom,  in  small  bodies.  We 
shall  have  something  further  to  say  on  this 
subject  editorially. 

NEW  OFFICERS 

President,  H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore ;  First 
Vice  President,  Dr.  James  T.  Young,  I  )irector 
of  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, L^niversity  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil- 
adelphia ;  vSecond  Vice  President,  W.  H. 
Wagner,  instructor  in  shorthand.  Com- 
mercial High  School.  Los  Angeles;  Secre- 
tary, H.  G.  Healey,  instructor  in  shorthand, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Aside  from  the  usual  formalities  covered 

by    the    resolutions,    Doctor   Cheesman   A. 

Herrick,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Resolutions,  read  the  following  : 

"We  declare  anew  our  belief  in  the  de- 
sirability of  three  forms  of  commercial 
education:  higher,  secondary,  and  that 
exemplified  by  the  private  business  school ; 
and  we  pledge  our  aid  in  developing  all  of 
these  so  that  each  may  better  serve  its 
proper  constituencj'. 

We  welcome  to  the  discussions  before  this 
body  representatives  of  the  higher  schools 
of  commerce,  and  we  note  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  of  these  schools. 

We  re-affirm  our  declaration  that  com 
mercial  instruction  in  our  public  school 
system  should  be  equal  in  time  requirement 
and  of  corresponding  value  to  other  forms  of 
instruction  to  which  it  is  placed  parallel. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  improvement 
now  goingon  in  privatecommercial  schools, 
and  we  commend  the  managers  of  these 
schools  for  lengthening  their  courses  of 
study,  and  enriching  their  cirricula  by  in- 
troducing new  subjects. 

The  meeting  just  closing  should  bring 
clearly  to  public  notice  that  commercial 
schools  are  not  limited  and  improvished  in 
educational  opportunity;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  developing  a  broad  and  necessary 
field  of  general  education,  and  this  depart- 
ment should  insist  upon  a  distinctively  ed- 
ucational purpose  of  commercial  schools. 

This  department  very  properly  demands 
a  larger  recognition  of  the  form  of  education 
for  which  it  stands  in  our  general  schemes 
of  instruction.    The  commercial  element  in 
all  our  education  would  do  more  than   to 
prepare    for    individual    success    and  e^ 
ciency ;  the  introduction  of  such  an  ele- 
would  contribute  to  broad  public  wfeddy. 
preparing  men  to  appreciate  the 
and  to  enter  into  our  econon^' 
We  therefore  ask  that  cotv?  CLASS, 
have  a  wider  introducti 

We    look    upon    tl^„,bers    of    the    Now 
mercial    teachor^-^pg^y  ^^  .^^j  ^^  jj^^ 
ments  and    s^-^^   University, 
problem   o*^ 
this  qu"^ 

of  e'^hwing  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
tj.^s  of  'SO  [^resident  Roosevelt's  class: 
T'rederick  Hobbes  Alltn.  lawver,  president 
of  the  village  of  Pelham  Manor,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  countv  committee  of 
Westchester  countv.  N.  Y.,  Bolton  Priorv, 
PelliHiM  Manor.  X.  V. 

Russell  Carpenter  Allen.*  vice  president 
and  manager  ..f  the  Sweetwater  Fruit  Com- 
pany, Bonita,  San  Diego  countv.  Cal. 

William  Henry  Alley,  member  of  the  East- 
ern Yacht  Club,  traveler. 

Frederick  Almy.  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Iiar\a  rd  Club,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Churitv  Organization  Societvof  Buffalo. 
Secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Civil  Service  Re- 
form A-^sociMi  i-in.  trustee  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  and  one  of  the  managers 
.■I  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Albion  Buffalo. 
N.  V. 

William  Sliankland  Andrews,  justice  of 
the  New  York  supreme  court,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Candlord  and  Cenatit. 

NO.    3.      THE   TEN.\NT'S    RIGHT   TCI 
REMOVE    FIXTURES. 

Under  what  circumstances  may  a 
tenant,  wlio  has  attached  or  affixed 
something  to  the  real  estate  during 
the  term  of  his  tenancy,  the  right  to 
detach  it  and  take  it  away  with  him? 

In  the  first  place  it  is  an  invariable 
rule,  we  believe,  that  where  the  right 
exists  at  all  it  can  not  be  exercised 
after  the  tenant's  term  has  expired. 
If  e.xercised,  it  must  be  during  his 
term  or  immediately  at  its  close. 
Once  the  tenant's  estate  is  ended  he 
is  in  the  position  of  a  stranger  and 
can  not  claim  a  right  to  enter  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  fixtures.  This, 
of  course,  aside  from  any  agreement 
with  the  landlord  permitting  him  to 
do  so.  The  time  for  removal  may  be 
extended.  Merely  being  in  possession 
does  not  give  the  tenant  the  right  to 
remove  the  articles.  If  the  tenant 
holds  over  the  term  of  his  lease  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  landlord  he 
can  not,  after  his  term  expires,  re- 
move the  articles.  "During  the 
term"  means  during  the  time  when 
he  is  rightfully  in  possession. 

The  main  difticulty  arising  out  of 
the  subject  is  that  of  determining 
what  is  removable  and  what  is  not. 
Formerly  anything  substantially  af- 
fixed to  the  real  estate  by  the  tenant 
couUl  not  be  taken  away  by  him,  the 
law  presuming  that  the  tenant  in- 
tended the  fixture  to  be  a  permanent 
improvement  to  the  property.  The 
old  law  has  been  superseded  by  stat- 
utes and  decisions  more  favorable  to 
the  tenant,  as  we  shall  see. 

There  are  several  tests  applied  by 
the  courts  in  settling  questions  of 
this  kind  between  landlords  and  ten- 
ants.    They  are  as  follows  : 

First:  Can  the  thing  be  removed 
without  injury  to  the  property?  If  it 
can  not,  this  goes  far  in  determining 
the  question  in  favor  of  the  landlord. 

Second :  Was  it  intended  by  the 
tenant,  when  affixed,  to  be  a  perman- 
ent addition  to  the  property?  If  it 
was  so  intended,  the  courts  will  in- 
cline to  prevent  its  removal. 

Third  :  Was  it  annexed  for  tempor- 
ary use  of  the  business  of  the  tenant, 
to  make  the  property  more  convenient 
for  his  own  purposes,  or  for  tempor- 
ary ornament?  If  so,  it  may  in  gen- 
eral be  taken  away. 

Aside  from  any  agreement  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  (which, 
by  the  way,  should  be  had  if  possible, 
and  this  may  be  written  or  verbal), 
the  foregoing  tests  will  usually  settle 
the  matter. 


As  to  what  is  a  permanent  annexing 
as  intended  in  the  second  test,  aside 
from  the  matter  of  the  intention  of 
the  tenant,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  thing  is  nailed,  or 
bolted,  or  screwed  to  the  lloor,  walls 
or  ceiling,  does  not  of  itself  make  the 
addition  permanent.  The  intention 
to  make  a  permanent  or  temporary 
improvement  must  often  depend  upon 
and  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the 
article,  the  mode  of  annexing,  and 
the  purpose  or  use  of  the  article. 

An  important  variation  in  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  this  :  Where  the  premises 
are  leased  for  a  particular  purpose 
known  to  the  landlord,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  landlord  assents  to  the  ten- 
ant's putting  in  any  fixtures  which  are 
needed  to  make  the  premises  suitable 
for  the  purpose  and  removing  them 
on  his  going  out;  but  where  the 
premises  are  used  for  a  purpose  other 
than  that  for  which  they  were  rented, 
or  for  a  purpose  not  known  to  the 
landlord,  such  presumption  does  not 
exist.  The  rule  applies  not  only  to 
shelving,  counters,  gas  fixtures,  etc., 
but  also  to  engines,  boilers,  machin- 
ery, and  even  frame  buildings. 

Again,  nurserymen  and  florists  may 
remove  their  hothouses,  trees,  plants, 
because  these  are  a  part  of  their  stock 
in  trade,  and  presumably  the  landlord 
so  understood  when  >he  rented,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  tenant  generally 
cannot  remove  trees,  bushes,  flowers, 
greenhouses,  etc.,  though  put  in  by 
him.  In  general,  where  the  article  or 
articles  annexed  are  personal  in  their 
nature  and  are  merely  accessory  to 
the  business,  and  have  been  put  in 
for  that  purpose,  and  not  as  access- 
ories to  the  real  estate,  they  belong 
to  and  may  be  removed  by  the  tenant. 
Hence  the  stone  piers  of  a  railroad 
bridge  were  held  in  an  Ohio  case  to 
be  the  property  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  removable  as  against  the 
owners  of  the  land.  A  tenant  has 
been  allowed  to  take  away  kettles 
fixed  in  mortar,  steam  engines,  mills, 
and  even  buildings  constructed  for 
the  particular  purpose  of  his  busi- 
ness. But  where  the  articles  annexed 
were  not  peculiarly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  present  business,  but  were  for 
any  business  that  might  be  carried 
on  in  the  building,  they  will  be  taken 
as  belonging  to  the  realty,  as  slate  in 
roof,  doors,  gas-pipes,  iron  sink,  etc. 
Householders  may  remove  gas  fix- 
tures, grates,  shelving,  etc.,  unless 
so  affixed  as  that  when  removed  they 
materially  damage  the  property. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
if  the  articles  in  question  are  annexed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  immediate 
profit,  and  make  no  necessary  or  cus- 


tomary appendage  to  the  realty,  and 
if  they  can  be  removed  without  injury 
to  the  value  of  that  which  remains, 
they  belong  to  the  tenant,  otherwise 
to  the  owner.  This,  of  course,  all 
aside  from  any  agreement  between 
the  parties. 
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N.  E.  A.  Conxention. 
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The  forty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Xational  Educational  Association,  tlie 
greatest  educational  organization  in  the 
world,  was  held  this  year  from  July  'ird, 
to  July  7th,  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  It  has 
long  been  the  wise  policy  of  those  responsi- 
ble (or  the  selection  of  a  meeting  place,  to 
choose  a  place  tliat  shall  afford  to  those 
who  regularly  attend  these  meetings  an 
opportunity  to  see  eventually  all  that  is 
worth  seeing  in  this  country.  Buffalo, 
Washington,  Milwaukee,  Los  .\ngeles, 
Denver.  Charleston,  Boston,  and  Asbury 
Park  are  meeting-places  that  siiow  in  a 
bird's-eye  view  the  traveling  that  has  been 
done  by  those  who  have  attended  these 
gatherings.  We  have  been  present  at  a 
number  t)f  these  conventions,  but  none  has 
excelled  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  for 
completeness  of  arrangements,  perfection 
of  climatic  conditions,  attractiveness  of 
surroundings,  or  variety  and  interest  in  the 
program. 

Among  the  especially  attractive  features 
of  the  convention  were  the  Sunday  service 
addressed  by  the  famous  lecture-preachers. 
Dwight  X.  Hillis  and  Russell  H.  Conwell; 
the  practical  and  forceful  addresses  of  sucli 
eminent  men  as  the  well-known  engineer, 
William  Barclay  Parsons,  and  Mayor 
McClellanof  Xew  York,  the  whole  climax 
capped  t)y  tiie  magniticent  address  of 
President  Roosevelt,  amid  a  physical  and 
an  intellectual  environment  that  must 
have  stirred  the  most  stagnant  to  entliusi 
asm.  The  general  meetings  were  held  in 
one  of  the  most  commodious  summer  audi- 
toriums in  this  country ;  Asbury  Paik  and 
Ocean  Grove-- practically  one  city  — are 
free  from  saloons  and  all  but  free  from  the 
presence  of  men  under  the  influence  of 
liquor;  the  beautiful  beach  is  not  infested 
with  a  class  of  persons  that  suggest  Coney 
Island;  the  bathing  arrangements  are 
admirable,  and  the  surf  inviting.  The 
temperature  during  convention  week  was 
perfect,  there  were  ample  accommodations 
at  very  reasonable  rates,  for  a  summer  sea- 
side resort,  and  wh\'  should  not  the  thous- 
ands of  teachers  have  gone  away  happy  '- 

State  Superintendent  iX.  C.  Schaeffer,  of 
l^ennsylvania  was  chosen  to  succeed  Super- 
intendent W.  H.Maxwell,  of  New  York  City, 
as  president  of  the  Association,  and  it  is 
e-Kpected  that  .San  Francisco  will  be  the 
ne.xt  meeting-place. 

The  first  session  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  was  held  Wednesday 
afternoon,  July  5th.  Pres.  William  C. 
Stevenson's  address  treated  of  the  "Quali- 
fications of  Commercial  Teachers."  It  was 
a  brief  review  of  the  advance  in  commer- 
cial education,  with  a  specific  plea  for 
broad  training  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  do  worthy  work. 

John  Brisben  Walker,  editor  of  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine,  followed  in  a  very 
interesting  exposition  of  what  he  regarded 
as  the  essentials  of  a  proper  education  for 
the  average  business  man  — a  beautiful 
course  theoretically,  but  quite  impossible 
practically,  according  to  present  metliods 
of  giving  instruction;  but  Mr.  Walker 
would  have  all  text-books  written  in 
tabloid  form,  so  that  the  hurried  business- 
man-to  be  might  cover  the  sphere  of  human 
knowledge,  from  geology  and  astronomy  to 
modern  language  and  law.  and  still  have 
some  time  left  for  business  before  he  should 
"  wrap  the  draperies  of  his  couch  aijout  him 
and  lie  down"  to  his  eternal  rest. 
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He  quoted  from  the  comuienceaient  ad- 
dress of  President  Nicholas  Murray  ButJer, 
of  Cohimbus  University.  "Shall  we  train 
students  to  think  for  themselves  or  to 
think  as  others  do?"  Mr.  Walker  holds 
that  there  is  no  right  and  wrong  thinking: 
that  if  you  think  as  others  do,  you  do  not 
tViink.  He  says  we  cannot  expect  the 
Greek  and  Latin  teachers  of  the  country  to 
abolish  their  own  positions,  yet  they 
largely  determine  what  subject**  shall  be 
followed  in  all  except  our  private  cnmmer- 
cial  schools.  In  the  long  li<-t  ot  subjects 
that  Mr.  Walker  thinks  essential  for  the 
average  business  man.  the  s-tudy  nf  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  occupies  a  conspicuous 
plact^.  He  rightly  holds  that  the  main- 
tenance of  sound  physical  health  is  fntida- 
mentally  impoitant  to  the  success  of  any 
man,  and  he  points  to  the  average  college 
professor  as  a  stoop-sliouldered,  spindle- 
shanked,  flat-chested,  anemic  specimen  of 
mentality  gone  to  seed.  Among  the  im- 
portant features  of  a  business  man's  train 
ing,  Mr.  Walker  puts  {!)  physical  exercises, 

(2)  the  mastery  of  the    English    language, 

(3)  tlie  power  of  analysis,  (4)  the  rapid  and 
accurate  use  <»f  figures,  (n)  classification  and 
organization.  He  says  every  successful 
business  man  who  handles  affairs  of  any 
magnitude  makes  a  careful  analysis  of 
every  proposition  laid  l^efore  him,  and  re- 
duces it  to  graphic  form,  so  that  it  can  be 
studied  in  all  its  bearings.  He  correctly 
holds  that  in  these  days  science  enters  into 
everything  that  effects  large  business,  and 
that  business  men.  therefore,  should,  in 
a  general  way.  understand  science.  In  the 
study  of  language,  the  power  of  clear  and 
concise  statement  should  be  developed,  be- 
cause its  importance  in  business  correspon 
dence  and  in  making  contracts.  Modern 
languages  are  a  thousand  times  more  im- 
portant than  the  ancient  languages,  but 
even  modern  languages,  he  thinks,  are  not 
of  first  importance,  because,  he  says,  any- 
one can  get  them  in  spare  moments. 

At  the  opening  of  school,  the  great  ques- 
tion should  be.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
What  is  your  purpose  iri  life?  Then  the 
advantages  and  objects  of  the  several 
courses  should  be  pointed  out  by  unbiased 
advisers.  In  business  courses,  constant 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  organization, 
and  there  should  be  continual  lectures  on 
integrity,  morality,  and  business  ethics,  for 
thousands  of  men  are  annually  ruined  for 
lack  of  proper  training  along  these  lines. 

A  member  of  the  Association,  notwith- 
standing there  were  not  a  dozen  private 
commercial  school  men  in  the  audience  of 
probably  one  hundred  and  fifty,  tactlessly 
dragged  up  the  article  that  Mr.  Walker 
wrote  last  year  in  the  Cosmopolitan,  criti- 
cising the  commercial  schoois  for  not 
teaching  business  ethics.  Mr.  Walker  aptlv 
squelched  the  presumptuous  member  by 
telling  an  Irish  story  that  was  pat  to  the 
occasion. 

This  paper,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  convention  and  one  that  called  out  the 
largest  attendance,  (fully  one-third  the 
audience  left  as  soon  as  Mr.  W^alker  finished 
speaking)  was  very  ably  discussed  by  the 
manager  of  the  Sheldon  School  of  Salesman- 
ship, New  York  city. 

Allan  Davis,  of  the  Business  High  School, 
Washington,  then  gave  a  very  compre- 
hensive and  practical  address  on  the 
scientific  work  in  a  four-year  commercial 
course.  Mr.  Davis  has  so  long  been  espec- 
ially identified  with  shorthand  work  in  his 
great  school  that  many  of  us  were  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  began  his  teaching  by 
handling  the  sciences.  Mr.  Davis  gave  a 
very  practical  outline,  and  yet  there  was 
room  for  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of 
some  of  his  ideas,  but  notime  fordiscussion 
was  granted— a  very  common  weakness  in 
convention  programs. 

The  afternoon  program  closed  with  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  interesting  papers 
that  have  ever  been  read  before  the  Depart- 
ment. It  was  on  ''The  Study  of  Local  Indus- 
tries and  Trade,"  by  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley,  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
city.     In  a  word  it  was  a  plea  for  trips  of  in- 


vestigation, a  niexpla  nation  of  met  hods  used 
in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  a 
clear-cut  exposition  of  results  to  be  ob- 
tained. Nothing  less  than  the  paper  itself 
could  indicate  fairly  its  interest  and  worth. 
If  it  be  possible,  we  shall  publish  it  in  a 
subsequent  number.  This  paper  was  spicily 
discussed  by  Principal  William  McAndrew 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Thursday  morning,  at  the  closing  session, 
there  were  only  from  fiftv  to  sixty  persons 
present,  and  the  long-drawn-out  proceedings 
caused  this  number  to  fall  away  more  than 
half  by  the  tinae  for  "Business,  committee 
reports."  etc.  On  the  program,  the  first 
number  was  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Monaghan, 
once  one  of  our  most  active  consular  agents 
abroad,  then  professor  in  tlie  School  of 
Commerce,  of  Wisconsin  University,  and 
now  a  valued  member  of  the  busy  staff  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
W'ashington.  Mr.  Monaghan  was  unable  to 
be  present,  and.  according  to  the  rules,  his 
paper  might  not  be  read,  but  the  legal  minds 
soon  found,  as  they  usually  do  in  our 
American  irreverence  for  law,  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  so  we  ^1  crawled  through  and  sat 
down  on  the  inside  to  listen  to  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Jones,  of  the  L^niversity  of  Michigan,  as 
he  read  Mr.  Monagban's  paper  during  a 
"  recess,"  which  we  all  voted  totake  in  order 
not  to  violate  the  law  (?)  and  still  gratify 
our  wishes.  We  are  publishing  Mr. 
Monagban's  paper  on  another  page.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed,  a  Mr.  True  of  the 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  very  kindly 
suggested  that  if  teachers  would  write  to 
that  Department  and  ask  to  have  their 
names  put  on  "The  Monthly  List,"  they 
would  receive  regularly  many  valuable 
publications  from  this  most  practical  of  the 
great  government  departments.  He  added 
that  most  of  the  publications  to  which  a 
price  was  attached,  might  be  had  free,  if 
teachers  would  specify  their  calling  and 
name  the  school  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. 

Dr.  Edward  D.  Jones,  of  the  University  of 
Micliigan,  Dr.  James  T.  Young,  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
LTniversitvof  Pennsylvania^and  Dr.  Harlow 
S.  Person,  of  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of 
Administration  and  Finance,  Darrnouth 
College,  set  forth  in  a  very  interesting  way 
their  view  of  the  essential  elements  in  a 
university  course  of  commerce.  Since  this 
is  a  great  new  field  of  education  just  opening, 
and  inasmuch  as  these  speakers  are  all  men 
of  the  first  order  of  university  specialists,  in 
schools  of  the  highest  rank,  and  because 
commercial  teachers  in  all  clashes  o 
secondary  commercial  schools  should,  in 
justice  to  themselves  and  the  cause,  become 
familiar  with  the  thought  of  the  leaders  m 
this  work,  we  have  decided  to  P"'>»;f^'' ^'^^.^^^ 
naners  in  full,  and  also  the  addresses  b> 
nortor  Person  and  Doctor  Young  on 
^Results  of  the  Organization  of  Higher 
r-^.irsfs  in  Coninierce." 

The     program     arranged     hy     President 


Stevenson  was  one  of  the  best  to  which  this 
Department  has  ever  listened,  and  it  was 
carried  out  substantially  as  arranged.  We 
regret  that  the  president,  who  has  been 
familiar  with  the  strife  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  National  Federation  of  Commercial 
Teachers,  allowed  himself  to  be  the  first  in 
the  history  of  the  Department  to  impeach 
the  judgment  of  the  handful  of  members 
present  by  appointing  a  nominating  cotn- 
mittee  to  attend  to  the  business  of  naming 
the  new  officers.  It  is  an  indefensible  and 
a  pernicious  custom,  in  small  bodies.  We 
shall  have  something  further  to  say  on  this 
subject  editorially. 

NEW  OFFICERS 

President,  H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore ;  First 
Vice  President,  Dr.  James  T.  Young,  Director 
of  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com- 
merce, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phil- 
adelphia; Second  Vice  President,  W.  H. 
Wagner,  instructor  in  shorthand.  Com- 
mercial High  School,  Los  Angeles;  Secre- 
tary, H.  G.  Healey,  instructor  in  shorthand, 
High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York. 
RESOLUTIONS 

Aside  from  the  usual  formalities  covered 
by  the  resolutions.  Doctor  Cheesnian  A. 
Herrick,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  read  the  following  : 

"  We  declare  anew  our  belief  in  the  de- 
sirability of  three  forms  of  commercial 
education:  higher,  secondary,  and  that 
exemplified  by  the  private  business  school ; 
and  we  pledge  our  aid  in  developing  all  of 
these  so  that  each  may  better  serve  its 
proper  constituencj'. 

We  welcome  to  the  discussions  before  this 
body  representatives  of  the  higher  schools 
of  commerce,  and  we  note  with  satisfaction 
the  progress  of  these  schools. 

We  re-affirm  our  declaration  that  com- 
mercial instruction  in  our  public  school 
system  should  be  equal  in  time  reqiairement 
and  of  corresponding  value  toother  forms  of 
instruction  to  which  it  is  placed  parallel. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  improvement 
now  goingon  in  privatecommercial  schools, 
and  we  commend  the  managers  of  these 
schools  for  lengthening  their  courses  of 
study,  and  enriching  their  cirricula  by  in- 
troducing new  subjects. 

The  meeting  just  closing  should  bring 
clearly  to  public  notice  that  commercial 
schools  are  not  limited  and  improvished  in 
educational  opportunity;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  developing  a  broad  and  necessary 
field  of  general  education,  and  this  depart- 
ment should  insist  upon  a  distinctively  ed- 
ucational purpose  of  commercial  schools. 

This  department  very  properly  demands 
a  larger  recognition  of  the  form  of  education 
for  which  it  stands  in  our  general  schemes 
of  instruction.  The  commercial  element  in 
all  our  education  would  do  more  than  to 
prepare  for  individual  success  and  effi- 
ciency; the  introduction  of  such  an  element 
would  contribute  to  broad  public  welfare  by 
preparing  men  to  appreciate  the  meetmgot, 
and  to  enter  into  our  economic  citizenship^ 
We  therefore  ask  that  commercial  ^object, 
have  a  wider  introduction  "-a^heretofor^ 

We  look  upon  the  P'epara  ion  of  com 
mercial  teachers  for  ^°'""'"''f  J^l^i^^g 
ments  and  schools,  as  '"e  "H.*'J„7„;end 
problem  of  ''- P-/^^,':i*^.e^,°ftXpartmerrts 
this  question  t^  ""'"  ^,  schools  of  com- 
merce'our  normal  schools,  and  to  further 
^"sWeration  by  this  body. 

PRIVATE  COJI^IERCIAL  SCHOOL  MANA- 
'^'''  GERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President  Enos  Spencer,  as  usual,  was 
faithful  to  his  organization,  but  only  two  of 
the  four  men  on  the  program,  J.  J.  Egan  and 
Geo.  S.  Murray  of  .Kew  York,  were  present. 
There  were  not  a  dozen  private  commercial 
school  men  at  the  convention.  In  the 
language  of  the  one  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  who  was  present,  it  was  a 
fizzle.  It  certainly  illustrates  the  fateof  the 
National  Federation  of  Commercial 
Teachers,  if  the  meeting  time  had  been 
changed  as  advocated  at  Cliicago  last 
winter. 


f^^3^ud/n^U^4/iu:a{(i^      ^ 


Cbe  Ualuc  of  Government  Publi= 

cations  to  Ceacbers  of  Coni= 

merce  in  Secondary  Schools 

and  dolleaes. 


J.  C.  MONAGUAN,  Cliief  of  Division  of  Con- 
sulor  Reports,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Lalior, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


In  the  matter  of  education,  forces 
and  factors  long  neglected  are  at  last 
being  appreciated.  Among  these, 
collateral  reading  of  all  kinds  is  be- 
ginning to  plav  a  most  important 
part.  Indeed,  there  are  some  who  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  part  played 
by  collateral  reading  is  equal  to  that 
played  bv  the  required  text-books. 
While  I  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far, 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  not  true  of 
the  collateral  reading  done  by  the 
scholars  who  afterward  make  their 
marks  in  life.  That  collateral  read- 
ing is  helpful  in  the  production  of 
good  results  all  are  agreed.  In  con- 
nection with  collateral  reading  teach- 
ers are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  procuring  enough  that  is  good, 
easily  obtainable,  and  at  little  or  no 
expense  to  the  pupil.  Libraries,  even 
school  libraries,  are  but  inadequate 
aids;  the  best  of  them  furnish  but 
few  copies  of  the  same  books,  and  in 
class  work,  all  the  members  of  the 
class  want  the  reference  book  at 
about  the  same  time.  A  good, 
thoughtful  teacher  will  give  the 
names  of  several  writers  as  refer- 
ences, rather  than  one,  for  this  will 
insure  wide  reading  on  his  own  part 
and  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Teach- 
ers, however,  have  their  favorites, 
the  books  read  by  themselves,  hence 
are  prone  to  lay  stress  upon  the  value 
of  one  writer  as  against  another.  If 
the  desire  of  the  teacher  is  to  secure 
for  the  scholar  absolutely  the  same 
material  and  facts,  there'is  need  of 
many  copies  of  a  reference  book  for 
collateral  reading.  To  supply  this 
need,  teachers  are  taking  up  the  pub- 
lications of  our  own  and  other  gov- 
ernments. Washington  is  a  rich  mine 
of  literary  wealth.  It  offers  a  supply 
of  cheap,  good,  collateral  reading. 
Thi.s  is  furnished  by  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  United  States  Feder- 
al government,  almost  all  the  depart- 
ments contributing  to  the  supply. 

[Note.  — It  would  be  worth  while 
to  note  the  names  of  the  more 
important  were  even  that  possi- 
ble in  apaperlimted  to  thirty  minutes. 
The  best  I  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  publication  bureau,  and  to  thecata- 
logues  of  Congress  and  the  catalogues 
of  United  States  Public  Documents,  is- 
sued monthly  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  documents,  from  the  govern- 
ment printing  office,  copies  of  which 
are  obtainable  through  congressmen, 
or  in  the  care  of  the  catalogue  of  pub- 
lic documents,  by  direct  application 
to  the  superintendent  of  public  doc- 
uments, Mr.  L.  C.  Ferrell.  The  one 
published  in  April,  1905,  contains  7.5 
or  80  finely  printed  [lages.  Besides 
this  book,  Mr.  Ferrell  publishes  a 
"  Price  List  "  of  U.  S.  Public  Docu- 
ments that  are  for  sale.  Number  i) 
sent  forth  April  27,  1905,  contains  156 
pages  inade  up  of  lists  of  all  kinds  of 
books,    pamphlets,  etc.,  on  all  man- 


ner of  subjects  from  the  microbe  un- 
der the  microscope  of  the  biologist  to 
the  stars  stared  at  by  the  astronomer. 
It  covers  all  kinds  of  actual,  experi- 
mental work  in  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, floriculture,  apiculture,  sericul- 
ture, commerce,  manufactures,  fish- 
ing, finance,  mining,  transportation, 
both  by  land  and  water,  etc.  ] 

If  one  of  the  pressing  problems 
presented  by  present  educational 
discussion  in  various  forins,  is  how 
to  furnish  aids  to  instruction  that 
will  satisfy  the  demands  which  the 
age  lays  at  the  doors  of  institutions 
of  learning  and  to  so  modernize  and 
adapt  our  curricula  that  wh'le  they 
furnish  instruction  systematic  and 
thorough,  they  shall  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  a  twentieth  century  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  etc.,  aids  to  its  solu- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  fund  of  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  world's 
governmental  reports.  T)o  not  mis- 
take my  meaning.  I  attach  no  mys- 
terious, sibylline  importance  to  them. 
They  are  not  a  s///e  quanon.  But  the 
teaching  world  will  be  better  off  if 
teachers  will  examine  into  these  re- 
ports and  give  as  much  of  them  as 
they  can  totheir  students. 

If,  as  Mr.  Sadler  says,  girls  and 
boys,  at  school,  are  to  be  prepared 
for  life,  what  better  way  or  means  to 
do  this  than  those  afforded  by  the  act- 
ual reports  dealing  with  life  in  all 
its  phases  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ? 
"  Many  kinds  of  business"  he  says 
"  are  becoming  more  intellectual,  less 
mechanical,  than  they  were.  And  we 
want  our  young  people  to  be  so  train- 
ed at  school  as  to  enter  from  the  first 
into  an  intellectual  interest  in  their 
practical  calling.  It  is  a  pity  when 
there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between 
the  intellectual  interests  gained  (  o- 
suggested.  )  at  school,  and  the  intel- 
lectual interest  in  the  profession  or 
trade.  "  If,  as  Dr.  Herrick  thinks, 
"  It  is  to  prevent  the  lamentable  di- 
vision of  intellectual  interests  and 
life  work  that  cominercial  education 
should  be  provided  for  an  important 
element  in  our  communities  "  no  bet- 
ter means  to  that  end,  has  ever  been 
offered  than  will  be  found  in  the 
cominercial  reports  furnished  by  the 
government.  If  the  teacher  {s  to 
achieve  the  highest  usefulness  and 
the  broadest  culture,  he  or  she  will 
have  to  resort  to  report-reading.  The 
teacher  who  has  been  helped  by  ex- 
ample and  experiment  will  bring  into 
his  class-room  the  quickening  and 
interesting  impulses  of  life.  To  him 
text-books,  the  very  best,  are  only 
skeletons  of  his  work.  The  teacher 
to  whom  they  are  much,  or  even  any 
more  has,  in  my  opinion,  much  to 
learn. 

If  a  part  of  our  purpose,  as  educa- 
tors, is  to  see  that  our  people  "  shall 
be  armed,  not  with  the  spear  and  the 
sword  of  the  ancient  gladiator,  but 
with  the  most  modern  arms  of  precis- 
ion, and_ above  all,  with  that  intellect- 
ual equipment  which  comes  of  edu- 
cation, and  which  is  now  more  than 
ever  essential  to  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness "  we  must  furnish  them  with 
these  reports,  for  their  value  along 
these  lines  is  large.  Dr.  Herrick 
says  :  "If  one  follows  for  a  brief  time 
the  reports  of  our  consulor  agents 
stationed    in    foreign    parts,    he   will 


find  repeated  statements  of  markets 
available  for  American  goods.  "  This, 
in  itself,  is  a  sufficiently  good  reason 
for  urging  teachers  to  add  this  class 
of  collateral  reading  to  the  rest  of  the 
reading  matter  recommended  to  their 
classes.  If  the  American  merchant 
is  to  know  all  or  even  half  of  what 
Dr.  Herrick  deems  essential,  he  will 
have  to  get  a  better  and  a  far  differ-, 
ent  training  from  the  one  offered  him 
in  the  past  and  the  teacher  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prepare  the  merchants 
i.f  the  future  will  find  no  better  auxi- 
liaries than  the  commercial  reoorts 
of  our  own  and  other  governments. 
Nobody  is  better  able  to  post  the 
teacher,  student,  and  merchant  pros- 
pective or  real,  in  many  things  per- 
taining lo  trade,  than  is  the  consular 
officer  or  commercial  agent  whose  re- 
ports are  reliable,  recent  and  easily 
obtainable.  "  In  addition"  continues 
Dr.  Herrick,  "the  merchant  should 
know  the  psychology  of  people  and 
be  able  to  adapt  his  wares  and  his 
methods  to  national  and  racial  pecu- 
liarities. "  How  is  he  to  know  this 
unless  by  travel  or  its  best  substi- 
tute, reports  ?  In  connection  with 
Dr.  Herrick's  word  about  the  consu- 
lor reports,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
submit  the  last  \vord  I  was  able  to 
obtain  along  the  same  line.  Here  it 
is  from  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
It  says : 

"There  is  a  singular  appeal  to  the 
historic  imagination  in  the  consulor 
reports  that  reach  us  frrm  Old  World 
cities  of  the  second  class  that  were 
once  great  figures  in  civilization. 
They  taring  the  modern  American  in- 
to vital  as  well  as  sentimental  rela- 
tions with  a  past  that  otherwise  seems 
remote  and  detached.  He  reads  in 
these  reports  of  the  new  life  that 
has  come  to  the  Hanseatic  city  of 
Bremen;  of  the  activities  of  Rouen, 
the  capital  city  of  the  Normans  ;  of 
the  commercial  progress  of  Venice, 
former  mistress  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  of  the  industries  of  Rome,  for- 
mer mistress  of  the  world  ;  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Constantinople,  with  its 
memories  of  Greek,  Byzantine,  and 
Ottoman  ;  of  the  ships  of  Alexandria, 
Turkish,  Saracenic,  Macedonian  ;  of 
the  awakening  of  Syria,  with  history 
antedating  Palestine's  ;  of  the  devel- 
opment of  Mesopotamia,  with  its  his- 
tory antedating  Syria's.  He  reminds 
himself  that  the 'things  which  these 
reports  treat  are  the  shreds,  vestiges, 
survivals,  rebirths  of  the  things  ^hat 
made  these  cities  great.  Their  ruins 
tell  a  less  significant  story  than  their 
business.  You  follow  the  history  of 
the  world  along  the  line  either  of  em- 
pire and  transfers  of  empires,  or  of 
trade  routes  and  changes  of  trade 
routes.  In  a  sense  you  get  a  truer 
idea  of  these  ancient  and  storied  cit- 
ies in  the  ccnsulor  reports  than  you 
get  in,  books  of  travel.  The  Ameri- 
can consul  is  something  more  than 
Macaulay's  New  Zealandersketching 
the  ruins  of  a  vanished  civilization. 
He  is  a  historian  recording  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  life  in  organisms 
that  flowered  and  faded  ages  before; 
he  is  the  philosopher  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  recurrence  of  historical 
cycles.  A  report  on  the  modern  com- 
nierce  of  Antioch  or  Tunis  is  a  re- 
minder   that  this  old  earth  is  a  pal- 


^^^^u4/iied^^^/iu^i/fr*      ^ 


impsest  on  which  the  writing  of  one 
civilization  replaces  another  and  will 
be  replaced  by  others  and  still  others. 
The  tide  of  life  Hows  full  or  feeble 
from  age  to  age  and  from  place  to 
place,  and  some  time  the  opportunity 
that  has  passed  for  a  port  or  a  mart 
will  come  to  it  again.  " 

Not  only  is  the  foregoing  true,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  all  the  truth.  It 
fails  to  give  anything  more  than  a 
mere  suggestion  of  the  splendid  work 
done  by  consular  and  other  officers 
of  our  government.  However  much 
economic  activities  ma\'  be  specializ- 
ed, they  can  never  get  very  far  away 
from  the  need  of  learning  along  the 
broad  general  lines  possible  to  men 
who  carefully  and  continually  peruse 
the  consular  and  other  governmental 
reports.  In  fact,  if  there  is  one  thing 
among  many  that  marks  them  as  of 
particular  value  it  is  the  fact  that  to 
read  them  is  to  broaden,  deepen  and 
enlarge  one's  general  education. 
The)^  are  seldom  if  ever  suited  for 
special  work  ;  and  yet  I  have  known 
hundreds  turn  to  them  for  facts  in 
economic  life  hardly  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 

In  the  last  issue  of  its  official  jour- 
nal, the  Imperial  ministry  for  the  In- 
terior of  the  German  Empire  invites 
interested  parties  to  call  at  the  min- 
isterial office  to  read  the  collection  of 
United  States  consular  reports  on 
"Marketing  goods  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. "  If  they  are  so  valuable,  as 
this  would  indicate,  to  the  world's 
merchants,  manufacturers,  etc.,  they 
must  surely  be  of  value  to  teachers 
of  commercial  subjects. 

From  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other,  practical  men  of  affairs,  bank- 
ers, brokers,  merchants,  and  manu- 
facturers, statesmen  and  teachers, 
are  telling  the  departmenr  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  that  nothing  is  so 
valuable  to  them  in  their  work  as  are 
the  consular  and  other  governmental 
reports. 

Students  will  be  better  able  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  what  they  hear  in  the 
class-room  or  read  in  their  text-laooks 
if  their  school  work  has  been  corre- 
lated with  the  life  work  of  the  world 
around  or  outside  of  them.  Todoubt 
or  to  deny  this  would  be  to  doubt  or 
deny  all  that  has  been  learned  by  the 
laboratory  or  experimental  method. 
If  the  teacher  sees  to  it  that  the  les- 
sons are  correlated  to  life  they  will 
be  sure  to  give  them  such  significa- 
tion as  will  lead  to  successful  teach- 
ing. As  the  boy  or  the  girl  goes  out 
of  the  little  world  of  the  school-room, 
with  its  miniature  laboratory,  into 
the  great  school  of  the  world  with 
its  Krupp,  Baldwin,  Westinghouse, 
Homestead  and  other  great  works,  he 
willhave  infinitel>;  less  trouble  in  ad- 
justing himself,  if  all  along  he  has 
been  led  to  see  that  the  one  was  only 
a  prototype  of  the  other.  The  facts 
presented  in  the  government  reports 
are  rich  in  life,  in  life  as  it  is  lived  in 
the  great  industrial  life  into  which 
the  boys  and  girls  are  to  enter  when 
they  leave  school.  If  their  going  in- 
to it  is  to  be  no  better  than  a  mere 
plunge,  they  should  get  a  good  idea 
of  what  life  really  is  and  what  it  all 
may  mean  to  them  from  what  it  has 

{Continued  in  October  Number). 


Harvard's  Class  of  '«(),  President  KooseNelt, 

and  Items  of  Interest  Pertainin<:j 

to  Education. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  June  27,  1905, 
the  President,  who  is  one  who  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1880,  met  a 
large  number  of  his  classmates  at  a 
dinner  given  at  Hotel  Somerset  of 
Boston. 

On  Wednesday  the  President  and  a 
number  of  the  class  attended  the  var- 
ious functions  of  commencement  day 
in  which,  of  course,  he  was  a  prom- 
inent figure. 

Mr.  Frank  O.  Carpenter,  with  whom 
our  readers  are  quite  well  acquainted 
through  the  unequaled  series  of 
articles  on  Commercial  Geography, 
vi'hich  he  has  contributed  to  The 
Business  Educator,  was  a  class- 
mate of  the  President,  and  attended 
the  functions  spoken  of. 

As  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
value  of  a  College  education,  we  think 
that  many  of  our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  what  the  various 
members  of  the  class,  which  graduated 
with  the  President  from  Harvard  in 
1880,  are  doing  to-day.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  theorize,  preach,  nor  dogma- 
tize at  this  time,  as  we  see  no  occa- 
sion for  it.  Instead,  we  give  herewith 
the  names,  occupation,  etc.,  as  given 
in  the  Boston  Herald,  Wednesday 
morning,  June  28,  1005.  It  contains 
a  great  deal  of  material  for  reflection: 


cool)  FORTUNE  ATTENDS  HAK- 
\  .VRD'S  CLAS.S  OF  'SI. 


President's  Class  at  Harvard  Iniversity 
Has  Survived  Quarter  Centenary  with 
Something  More  Than  Usual  Luck. -Liv- 
ing Graduates  Now  Number  l."i.'. 

Oritfinal  Class  at  Graduation  Contained  17.5 
Men,  and  of  78  Who  Were  Temporarily 
with  Class,  .'■>7  Are  Alive,  Making  Total  209. 


Harvard.  'W,  celebrating  its  2.5th  anniver- 
sary, has  survived  the  quarter-centenary 
with  something  more  than  the  usual  good 
fortune. 

Of  the  n.">  original  graduates,  152  are  still 
living,  and  of  the  7S  who  were  temporarily 
with  the  class  57  are  alive,  making  209  of 
the  class  eligible  to  a  class  dinner,  to  say 
nothing  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  the  single 
honorary  member. 

The  25  years  have  made  some  changes 
in  their  ways  of  life  compared  to  what 
they  planned  on  leaving  college,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  catalogues,  their  occu- 
pations at  two  and  their  hopes  at  one  stage 
of  the  period  have  been: 


73 


1890.      190.5. 


53 


48 


Business 

Medicine H  12  13 

Teiiching 13  20  18 

Ministry 3  7  7 

Banking 2  7  5 

Ranching 0  6  6 

Railroads 0  6  2 

Miscellaneous  11  16  13 

Unknown 29  7  13 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  law 
steadily  loses  its  attraction  as  the  years  go 
on.    Business  and  medi:ine  are  fairly  con- 


stant; once  in,  always  in.  Teaching  and 
the  ministry  grow  in  favor  with  the 
years,  at  least  with 'SO  men.  Banking,  ranch- 
ing and  railroads  lure  them  on  as  they 
grow  older.  "Miscellaneous"  has  a  few  ac- 
cretions, gaining  rather  than  losing. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  in  Har- 
vard parlance,  there  is  a  definite  classifi- 
cation for  the  office  of  President,  for  it  is 
in  the  "miscellaneous"  that  "Roosevelf 
figures,  though  in  isso  he  was  one  of  the 
73  aspirants  for  legal  honors. 

They  have  scattered  widely,  but  have 
been  on  the  whole  fairly  faithful  to  the  old 
Bay  State,  54  being  located  in  Boston  and 
80  are  in  Massachusetts.  Five  have  gone  to 
California,  one  is  in  Canada,  one  in  France, 
one  in  Switzerland,  to  mention  the  most 
distant.  New  York  city  has  34  of  them  and 
New  York  state  has  45  in  all. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  view  them 
in  the  light  of  "race  suicide,"  a  term  estab- 
lished by  a  member  of  the  class  and  under 
circumstances  that  have  made  it  a  topic  of 
human  interest.  It  appears  that  149  of  the 
class  have  married,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  consoling,  depending  on  the  point  of 
view.  This  leaves  6(1  unacc.'unted  for-yet. 

Of  the  number  married.  117  have  had  chil- 
dren, 308  in  all,  among  the  families,  four 
with  six  children  and  II  with  five.  The  class 
baby  dates  Tjack  to  October,  1881,  and  the 
latest  recorded  addition  to  the  list  arrived 
last  March.  It  may  be  observed  by  this 
that  the  world  is  a  little  larger  world  than 
it  was  25  years  ago  when  '8(1  went  forth. 

The  class  spirit  was  well  worded  five 
years  ago  by  Arthur  Lee  Hanscorne  at  the 
20th  anniversary,  and  would  do  very  well, 
apparently,  today.  There  were  local  allus- 
ions suited  to  the  time  that  may  be  omit- 
ted. The  Cuban  teachers  were  the  problem 
or  problems  then  current,  and  the  class 
bard  must  pay  his  respects  to  them.  He 
concluded: 

You  see  the  moral,  don't  .vou?   It  is  plain 
E'en  as  the  robin's  song  that  trills  for  rain. 
Up  Santiago's  hill  that  moral  went. 
Thus  must  1  jest  in  festive  merriment, 
If  through  that  one    "cop"    walked  ,  hats 

a-smashing. 
Still  lives  the  Harvard  spirit,  bold  and  dashing. 
Yet  one  more  thought  if  we  may  dare  to  peer 
Into  the  future  ever  pressing  near. 
May  we  not  see  nor  rubber-neck  too  much 
(.\nd  here  my  verses  take  their  final  touch) 
Fast  at  the  helm  of  state,  strong,  firm  and 

steady 
Eighty's  high  line,  own  our,  our  onlv  Teddy. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  CLASS. 

Names    of   the    Members    of    the    Now 
Famous  Company  of  'S(|  at  Har- 
vard  University. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the 
class  of  '8(1    President  Roosevelt's  class: 

Frederick  llobbes  Allen,  lawyer,  president 
of  the  village  of  Pelliain  Manor,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  county  committee  of 
Westchester  couiitv.  N.  Y.,  Bolton  Priory, 
Pelliaoi    Matiur.   .\.  Y. 

Russell  Cnrpiiiter  Allen."  vice  president 
and  manager. .f  the  Sweetwater  Fruit  Com- 
pany, B.mita,  San  Diego  count\-.  Cal. 

William  Henry  Alley,  member  of  the  East- 
ern Yacht  Club,  traveler. 

Frederick  Almy,  president  of  the  Buffalo 
Harvard  Club,  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
theCliarity  Organization  Society  of  Buffalo. 
Secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Associiii  i-»n.  trustee  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  and  one  of  the  managers 
"f  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Albion  Buffalo, 
N.  V. 

William  Shankland  Andrews,  justice  of 
the  New  Voiksupremecourt, Syracuse, N.Y,  . 
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Charles  Edward  Atwood,  editor  of  the 
Exeter  News  Letter  and  correspondent  of 
The  Boston  Herald.  Exeter. 

Robert  Bacon,  overseer  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. New  York  city. 

Henry  Cutler  Baldwin,  practising  phys- 
ician, member  of  several  medical  societies, 
Boston. 

Morton  Barrows,  lawyer,  St   Paul.    Minn. 

Henry  Tavlor  Barstow,  physician,  Boston. 

Nathaniel  Cilley  Bartlett,  lawyer.  Haver 

Charles  Frederick  Tiffanv  Beal.  dead. 
Cerard    Bemenl.   president  of  the   Chad- 
wick   Boston    Lead   Company,  Boston    and 
Manchester.  Mass. 

Charles  Horace  Benton,  manufacturer  of 
machines,  England, 

Sherrard  Billings,  Schoolmaster  at  Gro- 
toii,  Mass.  .      . 

Robert    Roberts    Bishop,  Jr.,  commission 
merchant.  Newton.  Mass. 
Herbert  Porter  Bissell.  lawyer.  Buffalo. 
Charles  Benton  Blair,  lawyer.  Grand  Rap 
ids,  Mich, 

William    Tilden     Blodgetf,     farmer     and 

stock  raiser,  Fishkill,  Duchess  county,  N,  Y. 

Hugh  Lenox  Bond,  general  attorney  and 

second  vice-president   of  the    Baltimore   6c 

Ci\\\n  Railroad  Company.  Baltimore. 

Frank  Herbert  Brackett.  musical  com- 
poser. Wakefield.  Mass. 

Russell  Bradford,  lawyer.  Charlottesville, 
Va. 
Charles  Wesley  Bradley,  dead. 
Amos  Franklin  Breed,  office  of   financial 
and  business  corporations.  Lynn.  Mass. 
Clifford  Brigham.  lawyer.  Milton.  Mass. 
Nat  Maynard  Brigham,  lecturer,  Chicago. 
Edward    Brooks,    manufacturer,    Milton, 
Mass. 

Louis  Mayo  Brown,  lawyer.  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Philip  Townsend  Buckley,  physician, 
South  Boston. 

George  Minot  Butler,  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  N.Y. 

Francis  Elliot  Cabot,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Boston  Board  of  Underwriters.  Milton. 
Frank    Oliver    Carpenter,   master    in   the 
English  high  school.  Boston. 
Ignatius  Sumner  Carruth,  dead. 
Henry  Bainbridge  Chapin,  broker,  Jamai- 
ca Plain,  Boston. 

Charles  Henrv  Chapman,  employe  of  the 
land  oftice,  Washington. 

George  Thorndike  Chase,  physician.  New 
York  city. 

William  Bradford  Clark,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. 
Walter  Cole,  dead. 

Harvev  Newton  CoUison,  lawyer,  Boston. 

Williahi  Hoflf  Cook,  lawyer,  San  Francisco. 

Charles    Stevenson    Davis,    lawyer    and 

member   of    the    Massachusetts    House    of 

Representatives.  Boston. 

John  Unane,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Fremont.  Neb. 

Edwin  Merrick  Dodd,  wool  broker.  Provi- 
dence, R.  L 
Frank  Faden  Dodge,  broker,  Boston. 
Jonathan   Dwight,  phvsician,  president  of 
the  Linnaean  Society,  New  York  city. 

.\rthnr  Wentworth  Hamilton  Eaton,  min- 
ister and  lecturer.  New  York  city. 

Ralph  .Nicholson  Ellis,  lawver,  Westburv, 
L.  I. 
Herbert  Hall  Eustis.  dead. 
James   Deeriiig  Fessendeii.  lawA-er.   New 
York  city. 

James  Brainerd  Field,  physician,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Charles  Everett  Fish,  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
5]ass. 

Charles  Chauncy  F'oster,  physician,  Bos- 
ton. 

Harold  North  Fowler,  writer,  lecturer  and 
traveler. 
Henry  (iardner  French,  dead. 
P^ugene  Fuller,  physician.  New  York  city. 
Frederic  Gardiner,  head  master  of  Yeates 
Institute,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

William  Alexander  Gaston,  lawyer,  Mass- 
achusetts member  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee.  Boston. 

James  Geddes,  Jr  .  professor  of  romance 
languages  in  Hoston  University,  Brookline, 
Mass 

Joseph  Henry  Gest,  director  and  secretary 
of  the  Cincinnati  Museum  Association,  Cin- 
cinnati, O, 
Samuel  Cotton  Gilbert,  dead. 
Frank   Milton  Gillev,  teacher  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  Chelsea.  Mass. 

Bradley  Gilman,  minister  of  the  First 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Church,  Can- 
ton. Mass. 

William  Wallace  Gooch, lawyer.  New  York 
city,  „,  . 

Louis  Mav  Greelev,  lawyer,  Chicago. 
George    Griswold,    manager    of    Tuxedo 
Park.  New  York. 


Henry  Eliot  Guild,  dead. 

Arthur  Hall,  railroad  superintendent,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Arthur  Lawrence  Hall,  truck  farmer.  Re- 
vere, Mass. 

Frederick  Bound  Hall,  teacher  in  the 
English  high  school,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

William  Dudley  Hall,  physician,  Boston. 

Arthur  Lee  Hansconi,  farmer.  South  Eliot, 
Me, 

Mitchell  Harrison,  Philadelphia, 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  professor  of  history 
in  Harvard  University  and  writer  of  histor- 
ical works,  Cambridge. 

George  Baptiste  Hatch,  pastor  of  the  Con 
gregational  Church,  in  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 

Edward  Southworth  Hawes,  teacher.  New 
York  city. 

Harold  Gould  Henderson,  New  York  city. 

George  Hibbard.  fiction  writer,  BufTalo. 

William  Henry  Hills,  journalist,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass. 

Fletcher  Stephen  Hlnes,  farmer,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

Charles  Austin  Hobbs,  tutor,  Watertowii. 
Mass. 

Francis  .Marion  Holden.  mine  promoter, 
Philadelphia 

Wil  iam  Hooper,  treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Elevated  Railroad  Company,  Manchester, 
Mass. 

John  Wesley  Houston,  lawyer.  New  York 
city. 

JainesTorrey  Howe,  grain  dealer,  Chicago. 

Frank  Calhoon  Hindekoper,  dead. 

Arthur  Hurst,  lawver.  .New  York  city. 

Henry  Jackson,  physician.  Boston. 


THEODOKE  ROOSEVELT. 


Lawrence  Henry  Hitch  Johnson,  lawyer, 
Milton,  Mass. 

Henry  Champion  Jones,  Master  in  the 
Boston  Latin  School.  Boston 

F^rederick  Dolbier  Jordan,  lawyer,  Joliet, 
111. 

Francis  Bowler  Keene,  Consul  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

George  Reed  Kelly,  business  manager. 
Boston. 

Thaddeus  Davis  Kenneson,  lawyer.  New 
York  citv. 

Percy  Kent,  grain  merchant.  New  York 
citv. 

Henry  Whitman  Kilburn, ophthalmic  sur- 
geon, Boston, 

fohn  Lamson,  dead. 

Arthur  Henry  Lea,  medical  publisher. 
Philadelphia. 

William  Pollock  Learned,  insurance  man- 
ager. New  York  city. 

James  Louis  Lester,  lawyer.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Edward  Harris  Lum.  real  estate  agent. 
Chatham,  N.J. 

Charles  Dudley  March,  dead. 

George  White  Merrill,  clerical  assistant, 
Boston. 

George  Passarow  Messervy,  traveler.  New 
Y'ork  city, 

Andrew  Miller,  journalist.  New  York  city. 

Arthur  Wendell  Moors,  banker,  Boston. 

Charles  Morgan.  New  York  city. 

.Sanford    Morrison,  accountant,  Memphis, 

Edward  Irving  Morse,  merchant,  Marl- 
boro, Mass. 

Charles  Henry  Morss,  school  superintend- 
ent, .Medford,  Mass. 

David  Mould,  lawyer,  Sioux  City,  la. 


Austin  Kent  Muzzey,  broker,  Buffalo. 
Thomas   White    Nickerson,   Jr.,  rector   of 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Charles  Phelps  Norton,  lawyer,  Buffalo. 

William  Francis  O'Callaghan,  school- 
master. New  York  city. 

John  Aloysius  O'Keefe,  lawyer,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

Leonard  Eckstein  Opdycke,  lawyer.  New 
Y'ork  city. 
Charles  Albert  Parker.  Boston. 

William  George  Pellew.dead. 
James     Lane      Pennvpacker,    publisher's 
manager.  Haddonfield".  N.  J. 

.\rtliur  Perry,  banker,  Brookline,  Mass, 

George  Murdock  Perry,  librarian.  Ash 
land,  Mass. 

Herbert  Mills  Perry,  dead. 

George  Gorham  Peters.  Boston. 

William  Andrews  Pew,  lawyer,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Ernest  Henry  Pillsbury,  lawver,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Wesley  F'rank  Price,  pastor  of  the  Files 
Valley  Presbyterian  Church,  Texas. 

Josiah  Quincv.  Boston  and  New  York. 

Harry  Seatoii  Rand,  landscape  architect, 
Cambridge, 

Frederick  Jordan  Ranlett,  lawyer,  .\uburn 
dale,  Mass. 

Walter  Horton  Rhett.  dead. 

William  King  Richardson,  patent  lawyer, 
Boston. 

Frank  Blair  Rollins,  dead. 

Theodore  Roosevelt.  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Eugene  Dexter  Russell,  teacher,  Lynn, 
Mass. 

Richard  Middlecott  Saltonstall,  lawyer, 
Boston. 

Chester  Franklin  Sanger,  dead. 

Henry  Wilson  Savage,  theater  manager, 
Boston. 

Frederick  William  Sharon,  Paris,  France. 

William  Beverly  Sharp,  lawyer,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Henry  Russell  Shaw,  dead. 

Thornton  Howard  Simmons,  business 
manager,  Boston. 

.Samuel  Wiggnis  Skinner,  dead, 

Frederick  Mears  Smith,  distiller,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Walter  Allen  Smith,  dead. 

William  Stanford  Stevens,  physician  and 
traveler. 

Vanderlvnn  Stow,  member  of  business 
firm,  San  Francisco. 

Frank  Overton  Squire,  lawver,  Cincinnati. 

William  Houston  Talbott,  dead. 

Arthur  Tavlor,  lawver,  Boston. 
'William  George  Langworthy  Taylor,  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska. 

John  Sever  Tebbets,  dead. 

Walter  Checkley  Tiffany,  lawyer,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

John  Jacob  Thomsen.  Baltimore. 

Howard  Townsend.  lawyer.  New  Y'ork  city. 

Richard  Trumble,  steel  corporation  secre- 
tary. New  York  city, 

Frederick  Allison  Tupper,  head  master  of 
the  Brighton  high  schjol. 

Bradford  Strong  Turpin,  writer  ou  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Boston. 

John  Lathrop  Wakefield, lawyer, Dedham, 
Mass. 

Charles  Ware,  physician,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Everett  Warren,  medical  journal- 
ist, North  Easton,  Mass. 

Charles  CrenfiU  Washburn,  trustee  and 
manufacturer,  Worcester. 

Henrv  Randall  Webb,  lawyer,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Albert  Barnes  Weimer,  lawyer,  Philadel 
phia. 

Christopher  Minot  Weld,  president  of  cot 
ton  yarn  company,  Milton,  Mass. 

Richard    Welling,  lawyer.  New  York  city. 

Fairfax  Henry  Wheelan,  flour  miller,  San 
Francisco. 

Merrick  Whitcomb,  professor  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Franklin  Davis  White.  New  York. 

William  Howard  White,  lawyer,  Brook- 
line. 

Frederick  Erwin  Whiting,  part  owner  of 
The  Boston  Herald.  Newton.  Mass. 

Alfred  Wilkinson,  patent  lawver,  New- 
York  city. 

Otho  Holland  Williams,  dead. 

William  Crawford  Winlock,  dead. 

Robert  Winsor,  financial  director,  Weston, 
Mass. 

John  Woodbury,  secretary  and  executive 
officerof  the  metropolitan  park  commission, 
Boston. 


Forecast    of    the    national    eommercial 

Ceacbers'  Federation  meetina  and 

Proaram.  metropolitan  Com^ 

mereial  Colleae,  ebicaao. 

Til.,  Dee.  26,  27.  28. 

and  29.  1905. 

TUESDAY    EVENING,    DEC.    26,    1905. 

Reception  at  Hotel  and  Registration 
of  Members. 

WEDNESDAY   A.     M.,    10    O'CLOCK,    DEC. 

27,  1905. 

Reception  and  Registration  of  Mem- 
bers. 
Invocation. 
Address  of  Welcome. 

Response. 
President's  Address. 

THURSDAY    P.    M.,    2    O'CLOCK,    DEC.   28, 

1905. 
Practical  Talks  by  Business  Men. 

4  o'clock  p.  m. 
Meeting  of  State  Representatives. 

FRIDAY    p.   M.,  2  o'clock    DEC.  29,   1905. 

Educational  Papers. 

FRIDAY    EVENING,    7   o'CLOCK,    DEC.   29, 

1905. 

Unfinished  Business. 
General  Election. 
Place  of  Meeting. 

FREE   TO    ALL. 


national  Sbertband  Ceacbers'  Hssoe- 
iatien. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  TO  BE  DISCUSSED  DUR- 
ING THE  CONVENTION    AT   CHICAGO, 
ILL.,  DEC.  27-28,  1905.     ALL  ARE 
INVITED  TO  TAKE  PART. 

1st.— Is  Xot  Shorthand  Penmanship  In- 
strumental to  Style  Rather  Than  Speed? 

2nd.  How  Do  You  Impress  Upon  Pupils 
tlie  Importance  of  Cencentration  ? 

3d.-Examinations;  Why  1  Hold  Them, 
and  How  I  Conduct  Them. 


4th.— Dictation  on  the  Typewriter.  How 
Long  a  Period  Each  Day  Should  Be  Devoted 
to  This  Work?  Do  You  Seek  Speed  Rather 
Than  .\ccuracy  ? 

5th.-Experience  With  Model  Office 
Classes.  What  have  been  the  Results  ()!)- 
tained  ? 

6th.— To  What  Extent  Should  the  Pupil  Be 
Criticized  in  His  Work.  Do  You  Favor  Priv- 
ate or  Class  Criticisms  ? 

7th.— Is  It  Possible  for  a  Pupil  Having  a 
Crippled  Hand  to  Become  a  Typewriter 
<  Operator  ? 

"  The  Teacher  and  the  Pupil  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Commercial  School."  Morton 
MacCormac,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  111.  Dis- 
cussion—W.  C.  Stephens,  Globe  Business 
College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"Course  and  Method  of  Dictation— An 
Outline  of  What,  How  Much,  and  the  Man- 
ner in  Which  Given."  John  M.  Hill,  Hill 
Business  College,  Sedalia,  Mo.  Discussion 
Geo.  T.  Churchill,  Buena  Vista  College, 
Storm  Lake,  la. 

"The  Ideal  Stenographer."  Harland  Eu- 
gene Read,  Editor  Education  in  Business, 
Peoria,  111.  Discussion— Archibald  Cobb, 
New  Y'ork  City. 

"  How  I  Successfully  Teach  tlie  Rules  and 
Principles  of  Cirammar  and  also  Their  Prac- 
tical Application  as  Required  in  Conversa- 
tion and  in  Letter-Writing."  Mrs.  Josepliine 
Turck  Baker,  Editor  Correct  English,  Evan- 
ston,  III.— General  Discussion. 

"  Tliree  Phases  of  Typewriting;  Mastery 
of  the  Keyboard;  Transcription  of  .Notes; 
Getting  Up  Speed."  H.  Graham  Patterson, 
Chicago,  111.  Discussion— Miss  Lillian 
Spahr,  Marshall  Business  College,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va. 

".Shorthand:  Precision  vs.  Freedom  in 
Shorthand  Writing.  The  Acquirement  of 
Accuracy  and  .Speed."  Mrs.  S.  H.  East, 
Shorthand  Training  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Discussion  Lucius  P.  Hettinger,  Het- 
tinger Institute,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

"  What  I  expect  Shorthand  Classes  to 
.Vccomplish  Within  Definite  Limits  of 
Time.  How  I  Plan  to  Secure  Results."  S. 
L.  Van  Bentiiuysen.  School  of  Commerce, 
(-)narga.  III.  Discussion- Miss  Dora  Pitts, 
Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'Shorthand  With  a  View  to  Becoming  a 
Private  Secretary."  Dr.  H.  M.  Howe,  Pres. 
.American  Commercial  Schools  Institution, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

"  Beginners    in     Typewriting— Tlie    First 


Three  Months'  Work."  B.  J.  Knauss,  Metro, 
politan  Business  College,  Chicago,  III.  Dis- 
cussion—Miss Florence  Horseley,  Bartlett 
Commercial  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Eastern  eommereial  Ceacbers' 
Hssoeiatien. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  .\ssociation  will  be  held 
April  12th  to  IJth  inc..  190(i,  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  a  city  identified  with  many  important 
events  in  the  development  of  our  nation, 
and  favorably  situated  to  alTord  special 
attraction  to  supplement  the  regular  pro- 
gram.   For  instance  : 

Washington  and  Mt.  Vernon,  about  forty 
miles  distant ;  round  trip,  $1.25;  trains  every 
hour. 

Tlie  beautiful  Chesapeake  Bay  affords  de- 
lightful water  trips.  Excursions  thirty 
miles  down  the  bay,  twenty-tive  cents  for 
the  round  trip. 

.\nnapolis  and  the  Naval  Academy,  27 
milesdistant;  round  trip,  $L25. 

Pen  Mar,  on  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains;  distance  about  sixty  miles; 
round  trip,  $l.no.  The  scenery  from  Pen  Mar 
is  unsurpassed. 

Gettysburg,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great- 
est battles  of  the  Civil  War,  seventy  miles 
distant;  round  trip.$3.(>0. 

Among  the  special  features  of  the  Balti- 
more gathering  is  the  shortliand  speed  con- 
test, authorized  bv  the  1H05  meeting.  Mr. 
Chas.  M.  Miller,  of  New  York,  offers  a  $100 
silver  cup,  to  be  open  to  all  systems  and  all 
comers  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  E. 
.N.  Miner  of  New  York,  offers  a  $75  metal,  to 
be  competed  for  by  shorthand  writers  who 
have  mastered  the  art,  witliin  the  last  ten 
years.  Detailed  imforriiation  as  to  commit- 
tee, conditions,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  at  an 
early  date.  Would-be  contestants  should 
immediately  correspond  with  Chas.  T. 
Piatt,  Pres.  E.  C.  T.  A.,  Hoboken,  .N.  J. 

The  exercises  will  be  conducted  in  the 
commodious  rooms  of  E.  H.  Norman's  Balti- 
more Business  College,  which  is  located  in 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  and  most  desir- 
able sections  of  the  city,  and  is  convenient 
to  liotel  headquarters  and  the  sliopping 
district. 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  secure  special  rail- 
road rates,  due  notice  of  wliicli  will  be 
given.  Chas.  T.  Platt. 


CO?Il>IKRCIAL  DEPARTMENT,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.,  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE,  AS  SHOWN  IN  CATALOGUE. 
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JH  School  Deal  and  eonsolidation  of  Large  Proportions  in  Detroit. 

a  large  figure,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  its  promoters  to  make  it  famous 
for  high  grade  work,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  very  few  big  schools  of  the 
country. 

All  of  these  men  know  what  it  is  to 
start  in  life  with  an  empty  purse  and 
a  full-tledged  ambition,  and  all  there- 
fore knew  something  of  the  satisfac- 
tion which  comes 
from  successfully 
overcoming  ob- 
stacles and  win- 
ning where  many 
another  has  failed. 
We  under st  and 
from  other  school 
men  of  Detroit  that 
they  believe  the 
consolidation 
means  the  better- 
ment of  the  schools 
generally,  lessen- 
ing the  division  of 
school  patronage, 
and  consequently 
enlarging  the  at- 
tend ance  of  each. 
We  hope  this  may 
be  true. 

We  wish    for    the 

new   D.    B.    U.,    all 

the  prestige,  profit, 

and    honor    of    the 

1  --  old,     and    "then 

some,  "  to  meet  the 

modern  need,  the  increased  expense, 

and  the  enlarged  proprietorship. 

Here's  to  commercial  education  in 
Detroit,  and  to  the  men  who  have  en- 
tered her  portals  and  combined  their 
experienced  energies  to  carry  on  the 
good  work  so  long  maintained  by 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Jewell. 

W.  H.  SHAW. 


In  mid-summer  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Detroit,  .Michigan,  the  two  leading 
school  properties  changed  hands  at 
about  the  same  time,  each  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  other. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shaw,  of  the  Central 
Business  College,  Toronto,  Ont.,  pur- 
chased the  finely  equipped  Gutchess 
Metropolitan  Business  College  of  De- 
troit. But  a  few 
davs  later,  Messrs. 
E.'H.  F"eitch  of  St. 
Louis,  W.  C.  Mc- 
Carter  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  C.  A. 
Bliss  of  Columbus, 
purchased  a  two- 
thirds  interest  in 
the  well-known, 
valuable  Detroit 
Business     Univers- 

Recognizing  that 
"  war  is  hell,"  they 
concluded  to  try 
the  more  modern 
method  of  peace  by 
absorption,  assim- 
ilation, and  consol- 
idation, and  as  a 
consequence  the 
new  school   propri-  ., 

etors   got   together  *~ 

before    they    had 
b  egun      getting  ■ 

"at"  each  other, 
as  is  tO')  frequently  the  case,  and  as  a 
result  they  pooled  their  interests  and 
merged  the  two  schools,  retaining 
the  D.  B.  U.  name  and  its  honored 
president,  W.  F.  Jewell,  until  such 
time  that  he  cares  to  dispose  of  his 
stock. 

The  school  is  incorporated  at  quite 

W.  C.  ?ICCARTER. 


Che  Catc  R.  Ul.  Kibbe. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Kibbe,  whose  work  during  tlie 
past  Quarter  of  a  century  in  pentnanship 
and  engrossing  has  been  so  frequently  seen 
in  our  penniansliipjournals,  and  whose  por- 
trait which  appears  above  for  the  first  time 
in  public  print,  land  whose  death  which  oc- 
curred Feb.  8th  of  the  present  year,  which 
was  announced  in  the  May  BUSINESS  Ed- 
LTCATOR,  was  born  in  Soiiiers.Conn,,  Jan.  4 
1853.  Twenty-two  years  later  he  completed 
the  business  course  in  Eastman  College, 
Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.,  in  which  school  he 
was  employed  as  assistant  teacher  in  pen- 
manship. In  1875  and  'Ti:  he  taught  mathe- 
matics and  peninanship  in  [ieatty  College, 
Belleville,  i  )nt.  In  May  of  the  (.entennial 
Year  he  opened  a  studio  of  penmaiishipand 
art  work  in  Uticii,  X.Y.,from  which  point  he 
did  quite  an  extensive  publishing  business 
in  those  days.  For  many  years  at  this  place 
he  gave  personal  instruction  in  penman- 
ship and  art  work.  He  also  taugtit  penman- 
ship in  the  McCreary  &  .Shields  Business 
College  of  that  city.  About  twenty  years 
ago  he  published  "  Kibbe's  Chirographic 
Ouarterly"  and  issued  from  time  to  time 
Kibbe's  Alphabets,  etc.  As  an  artist  Mr. 
Kibbe  was  somewhat  mechanical,  which 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
received  much,  if  any,  professional  train- 
ing. But  his  work  possessed  an  individual- 
ity and  distinctness  of  which  schooling 
would  have  robbed  it  niore  or  less.  -\s  a 
penman,  his  writing  comliiued  in  enviable 
and  well  balanced  proportions  the  elements 
of  accuracy  and  facility  of  execution. 

In  18i«  Mr,  Kibbe  went  to  Boston  and 
opened  an  otiice  for  engrossing,  in  which 
city  he  remained  until  his  death,  conduct- 
ing a  profitable  business,  llis  work  im- 
proved until  the  last,  indicating  that  pro- 
gress was  his  watchword.  .\s  he  grew  older 
his  work  became  more  and  more  artistic. 
But  what  is  so  rare,  his  skill  seemed  to 
remain  unimpaired.  Few  men  indeed  pos- 
sess the  qualitj'  of  nerve  and  muscle  control 
that  he  possessed,  and  few  men,  too,  per- 
haps, are  as  temperate  as  was  he.  His  skill, 
however,  was  surpassed  by  his  extreme 
modesty  and  true  sincerity.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  blatant  in  his  makeup,  and 
he  was  too  retiring  for  his  own  professional 
good,  for  there  were  few  people  in  our  pro- 
fession who  knew  him  well. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Jones,  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
the  Lockport.  X.  Y..  public  school,  and  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Kibbe's,  has  written  thus  to  us 
of  him;  "  He  was  a  very  pleasant  man  and 
a  thorough  teacher;  his  criticisms  were 
brief  and  to  the  point. 

"I  never  knew  him  to  lose  one  moment  dur- 
ing working  hours,  always  resting  by 
changing  work.  I  was  with  him  while  he 
was  publisher  of  the  Chirographic  Quar- 
terly. He  seemed  to  be  as  familiar  with 
setting  type  as  making  letters  with  the  pen. 
He  did  his  best  writing  from  5  to  ti  o'clock  in 
the  morning." 

His  business  is  being  conducted  by  his 
son,  R.  E.  Kibbe,  who  kindly  furnished  us 
with  facts  contained  in  the  above,  and  in 
whose  writing  we  can  see  traces  of  his 
father's  instruction. 
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Ol.  E.  Dennis. 

As  every  citj'  has  a  leading  engrosser, 
Brooklyn,  Xew  York,  has  in  W.  E.  Dennis 
one  of  the  ablest  pen-artists  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Dennis  began  life  in  Chester.  X.  H.. 
forty-five  years  ago.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
in  his  country  home,  he  secured  (laskell's 
compendium,  and  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  writing  by  home  practice.  He  ad- 
mired the  dashy,  graceful  writing  and 
flourished  designs,  which,  with  old  En- 
glish and  (jernian  text  lettering,  were  cop- 
ies from  which  he  practiced  for  two  years 
without  a  teacher.  .\t  seventeen,  he  enter- 
ed GaskelTs  Business  College.  Manchester. 
X.  H.  There  he  saw  masterpieces  of  Gas- 
kell's  work,  which  gave  him  the  penman- 
ship "fever"  during  which  he  was  lost  in 
practice. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Cragin,  then  Gaskell's  commer- 
cial teacher,  writes  of  Mr.  Dennis  as  follows  : 
"  He  was  an  earnest  untiring  worker,  and 
we  had  hard  work  to  get  him  away  from 
the  big  sheet  of  Whatman's  hot-preSsed  pa- 
per, long  enough  to  feed  him,  when  he  did 
his  first  copy  of  John  D.  Williams*  bounding 
stag  jumping  over  the  Atlantic  ocean.  He 
didn't  sleep  over  three  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  while  engaged  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Eagle,  dropping  the  boa  constrictor  on 
the  Western  continent  :  and  when  he  did 
the  pen-drawing  of  the  sweet  little  dicky- 
bird feeding  the  fat  grub  to  his  mate  on  the 
nest,  from  William's  and  Packard's  Gems, 
he  lost  tlesh  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  day. 
His  tastes  in  those  days  ran  largely  to  off- 
hand fiouiisliing,  and  he  thought  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  .Murillo  mighty  small 


potatoes  beside  John  D.  Williams,  I'ielding, 
Schofleld,  Hinman  and  Gaskell.  " 

After  preparing  a  number  of  pieces  of  pen 
work,  and  teaching  a  few  writing  classes 
as  an  itinerant  teacher,  he  met  in  Boston, 
that  eccentric  genius,  A.  K.  Dunton, author 
of  Duntonian  copybooks.  After  helping 
Mr.  Dunton  on  some  Diploma  work  for  the 
Boston  Schools,  Mr.  Dunton  took  him  to 
his  home  in  Maine,  and  there  trained  him 
in  preparing  copies  in  pencil  for  the  en- 
graver, at  which  M.r  Dennis  became  very 
skillful.  Dunton  took  great  pleasure  in 
giving  hi.«  pupil  his  best  points.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  artistic  talent,  and  critical  as 
a  teacher.  Mr.  Dennis  next  went  to  Brook- 
lyn, Xew  York,  and  taught  for  several 
years  in  Wright's  College,  and  later  at 
Pierce  College,  Philadelphia,  one  year. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  Mr.  f  >ennis  has 
been  the  leading  engrosser  and  pen  artist 
of  Brooklyn.  There  he  attended  the  art 
courses  and  lectures  of  the  Pratt  Institute, 
which  brought  his  skill  into  line  with  scien- 
tific artists  in  engraving,  lettering,  and  de- 
signing. Beside  his  own  work,  he  has  kept 
two  assistants  busy.  His  best,  ( appren- 
tice)  pupil  was  C.  .Skillman,  who  has  be 
come  one  of  the  finest  artists  in  lettering 
and  all  round  penmanship.  In  Mr.  Dennis' 
office,  ,11"  Fulton  .-^t.,  Brooklyn,  he  has  dis- 
played about  fifty  pieces  of  pen  art  and  en- 
grossing of  all  styles,  among  which  is  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  over  five  feet 
in  length.  His  first  large  piece  of  engross- 
ing was  made  for  the  employes  of  R.  Dun- 
lap  Hat  Co.,  for  which  he  received  $150  00. 
Since  then  he  has  made  other  pieces  for  the 
same  company,  at  prices  ranging  from  $150 
to  $20(1. 

His  highest  priced  piece  of  engrossing 
was  an  album  presented  to  Helen  W.  (_iould, 
by  the  Firemen's  Mutual  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, for  which  they  pa  id  $'.'.50  00.  This  was 
done  entirely  in  water  colors,  with  no  pen- 
manship about  it. 

Among    Mr.   Dennis'   many  patrons  who 
have  paid  him  from  $  100  to  $200  for  pieces  of 
engrossing  are  : 
The  Xew  York  and  Brooklyn  Brewing  Co. 
Knights  of  Labor,  Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn  Philosophical  Society. 
American  Institute,  Xew  York. 
Most  of  Mr.   Dennis'  work  is  upon   pieces 
ranging    from    $10   to  $50.    This    work    he 
finds   the  most  profitable,  as  cheap,  dashy, 
skilful  work  is  rapidly  and  easily  executed. 
In  his  cheapest  work  on  pieces  from    $."i  to 
$20,   he    employs  the   ofthand    style  —  Ger- 
man   text,  old   English,  quick   rustic,  and 
other  rapid  styles  of  lettering  — with  Spen- 
cerlan  Script,  and  free-hand  flourishing. 

Excepting  in  the  mid-summer  months, 
Mr.  Dennis  has  from  six  to  twelve  sets  of 
resolutions  ahead  which  keeps  him  busy. 
As  this  work  is  apt  to  be  confining  and 
wearing,  he  changes  from  work  to  recrea- 
tion that  he  may  not  break  down.  The  work 
is  very  fascinating,  as  styles  and  designs 
are  changing  and  new  ideas  must  be  work- 
ed out.  Mr.  Dennis  is  a  great  master  in  the 
use  of  Water-colors,  and  his  color  effects 
are  marvels  of  art  and  beauty.  The  art  of 
illuminating  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
fashion  each  year,  and  is  bringing  more 
trade  and  profit  to  the  rare  artists  like, Mr. 
Dennis,  in  that  branch  of  the  engrosser's 
-work. 


nir.  €.  C   Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  was  born  in  CaTuden,  Maine,  in 
1869.  In  his  early  youth  he  manifested 
great  interest  in  writing.  The  unfilled 
pages  of  his  grandfather's  old  account 
books  he  filled  with  crude  spread  eagles, 
and  screaming  Whip-poor-wills,  lie  seem 
ed  to  have  a  mania  to  draw  or  nourish  on 
every  smooth  surface,  from  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  a  board  fence.  His  first  real  inspiration 
came  to  him  in  Ciaskell's  compendium  of 
penmanship,  which  he  purchased  with  his 
first  dollar.  After  completing  a  common 
school  education,  he  entered  the  Rockland 
Commercial  College,  and  after  graduating 
he  re  entered  the  college  in  1S88,  as  a  teach- 
er of  penmanship. 

There  under  the  training  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
Howard,  he  made  rapid  advancement  in  all 
styles  of  plain  and  ornate  penmanship.  In 
'SS  he  met  Prof.  .\.  R.  Dunton,  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  fir.  Brown's  work,  that 
he  took  him  under  instruction.  Mr.  Dun- 
ton was  a  merciless  and  impartial  critic, 
and  though  his  criticisms  at  times  seemed 
unjust,  they  usually  proved  correct.  Mr. 
Brown  was  employed  by  Mr.  Dunton  as  one 
of  his  assistants,  in  engrossing  the  di- 
plomas of  the  Boston  Puljlic  .Schools,  and 
since  Mr.  Dunton's  death,  they  are  still  en- 
grossed each  year  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  has  executed  ma  ny  large  ex- 
hibition pieces,  embracing  all  styles  of 
plain  and  ornamental  penmanship.  The 
most  etaborate  of  these  is  a  large  pen  draw- 
ing entitled  "  Fight  for  the  .Standard, "  exe- 
cuted in  imitation  of  steel  engraving.  He 
designed  and  executed  an  elaborate  chart 
for  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, which  was  photo-engraved,  copj-riglit- 
ed  and  had  a  large  scale.  He  is  a  constant, 
earnest  student  of  all  things  artistic,  and 
his  drawing  from  casts  has  helped  him 
greatly  in  decorative  designing.  During 
several  years  past  he  has  made  a  study  of 
water  color  painting  from  nature,  and  his 
summer  vacations  are  spent  on  the  sea- 
shore, sketching  rocks  and  surf 

He  ^vas  employed  for  a  time  in  the  office 
of  -\nies  &  RoUinson,  X.  Y.,  and  the  artistic 
atmosphere  of  this  office  of  artists  has  had 
a  great  infiuence  on  his  work.  In  1900.  he 
went  abroad,  visiting  many  of  the  old  coun- 
tries where,  including  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, he  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  work  of 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  masters  in 
painting  and  sculpture. 

Mr.  Brown's  time  is  almost  wholly  devot- 
ed to  designing  and  engrossing,  and  his 
business  covers  the  United  .States  and 
Canada.  His  work  is  largely  the  making  of 
high  grade  diplomas.  He  has  engrossed 
for  colleges  and  schools  during  the  past 
seventeen  years,  fi0,000  diplomas. 
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J.  B.  Knudson.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  goes  to 
Dover,  N.  H.,  to  take  charge  of  the  Coiii- 
mercial  work  in  their  High  School;  H.  A. 
Sayre,  of  the  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Business  Col- 
lege, will  have  the  commercial  work  in 
MacCormac  Correspondence  School,  Chica- 
go; R.  A.  Stevens,  of  North  Attleboro,  Mass.; 
is  to  be  in  the  High  School,  Dedham,  Mass. ; 
Harry  R.  Carson,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  Commercial  department  of 
the  Fremont  Normal  School,  Fremont, 
Neb.:  W.  J.  \'igus,  of  New  York,  is  to  be  with 
the  Tampa.  Fla.,  Business  College;  W.  A. 
Sheaffer,  of  the  Calumet  ( Mich. )  High 
School,  goes  to  take  a  position  as  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Muskegon  (Mich.  )  High 
School;  W.  A.  Abernathy,  of  Allentown, 
Pa.,  has  been  elected  to  a  position  as  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  High  School,  Wil- 
liamsport.  Pa.;  Miss  Langdon  of  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  short- 
hand work  in  the  Sioux  Falls  Business  Col- 
lege; H.  A.  Shepard,  a  graduate  of  the 
Gregg  School,  Chicago,  is  to  have  the  short- 
hand work  in  the  High  School,  Racine, 
Wis.;  Miss  Abby  R.  Tracy,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  accepted  a  position  as  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  High  School  of  Bound 
Brook.  \.  J.;  H.  W.  White,  of  the  Le  Mars 
(la.)  High  School,  has  been  given  a  posi- 
tion as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  ;  Alfred  L.  Morgan, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  to  handle  the  com- 
mercial branches  in  the  West  Springfield 
(Mass.)  High  School;  C.  C.  Wiggins,  Big 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  chosen  for  the  com- 
mercial work  of  the  Drake  Business  Col- 
lege, Orange,  N.  J.;  Walter  Glass,  Louis- 
ville, Ohio,  goes  to  fialion,  Ohio,  to  handle 
the  commercial  work  in  the  High  School 
there;  George  T.  Churchill,  Buena  Vista, 
Iowa,  has  opened  the  Mid  Western  Com'l 
School,  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D. ;  Miss  Mae  Lew- 
is, Grand  Island,  Neb.,  is  teaching  short- 
hand and  typewriting  in  the  Grand  Island 
Business  and  Normal  College;  Miss  Helen 
Henderson,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  is  to  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Sparta  (  Wis.)  High  School;  F.  O.  Austin,  of 
the  Cleary  Business  College,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  is  to  be  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.;  P.  K.  Johnson,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ohio,  goes  to  take  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Princeton  (111.) 
High  School ;  Miss  Grace  V.  Knowles,  of  the 
Bridgewater  ( Mass. )  High  School,  has 
been  elected  to  a  position  as  teacher  of 
stenography  in  the  Concord  (  N.  H.  )  High 
School;  O.  C.  Moyer,  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N. 
J.)  High  School,  is  to  handle  the  commer- 
cial work  in  Simons  College,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
John  Alfred  White,  of  Moline,  111.,  has  been 
chosen  for  a  position  in  the  State  Normal 
School  of  California,  Pa.;  Lerov  P.  Rand,  a 
graduate  of  .the  Dorchester  (Mass.)  High 
School,  goes  to  take  a  position  as  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Central  Falls  (  R.  I.) 
High  School;  Miss  Nannie  Landon  has  re- 
engaged with  Albion  College.  Albion, 
Mich.;  D.  W.  McMillan,  of  the  Princeton 
(^111.)  High  School,  has  been  appointed  as 
shorthand  instructor  in  the  Eastern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Mich.;  M.  E.  Skoggs,  of 
Kansas,  goes  to  Clay  Center,  Kan.,  to  take  a 
Ijosition  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  High 
School  there;  Lewis  McKnight  has  been 
chosen  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  De- 
troit (  Mich.  )  Y".  M.  C.  A.  Dav  School;  E.  C. 
Davis,  El  Dara,  111.,  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Academy  of  Ida- 
ho, Pobatello,  Idaho;  F.  W.  Martin,  of  the 
Troy  Business  College,  Trov,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be 
with  Burdett  College,  Lvnn,  Mass.,  as  teach- 
er of  penmanship;  E.  H.  F^earon,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  goes  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  take 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Blair  Business  College;  Miss  Katherine 
Cody  will  teach  the  commercial  branches 
in  the  Whitman  (  ,'»lass. )  High  School,  and 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Jones  will  have  charge  of 
similar  subjects  in  the  Needham  (Mass.) 
High  School;  W.  N.  Currier  and  W.  F. 
Giessenian  of  the  Northwest  Business  Col- 
lege, Bellinghani.  Wash.,  has  started  a  bus- 
iness Training  School  there;  Miss  Florence 
Doeringer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  em- 
ployed as  shorthand  teacher  in  Spencer's 
Business  College,  Jersey  City,  N .  J. 

A,  N.  Moritz,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  high  school  commercial  work  in  Can- 
ton, 111.,  has  been  re-elected ;  K.  G.  Merrill,  a 


Ferris  graduate,  has  been  asked  to  return 
to  the  Lake  Linden  (  Mich. )  High  School  at 
an  increased  salary;  V.  A.  Crosthwait,  this 
year  in  Piatt's  Commercial  College,  St.  Jos- 
eph, Mo.,  has  gone  to  the  Clinton  (  Mo. ) 
Business  College,  for  the  next  year;  Miss 
Grace  Crenan,  of  Camden,  N.  Y.,  is  a  new 
teacher  In  the  Henry-Wallace  School,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  The  Wheeling  (  W.  Va.  ) 
Business  College  has  engaged  Miss  Estella 
M.  Sterner  for  the  shorthand  work  next 
year;  Mr.  H.  B.  Smellie,  who  has  had  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Detroit  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
becomes  Educational  Director  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (  Mo.  )  Y'.  M.  C.  A. ;  Karl  McMurry  is 
the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Calumet 
(Mich.)  High  School;  C.  R.  Craig,  of  Crete, 
Neb.,  will  be  with  the  International  Busi- 
ness College,  El  Paso, Tex.,  next  year;  Miss 
Helen  J.  Gilmore  is  the  new  commercial  in- 
structoi  in  theMilford  (  Mass. )  High  School; 
C.  G.  Linn,  Quincy,  111.,  goes  to  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricul- 
tural College,  at  Stillwater;  F.  D.  Gorsline, 
one  of  the  well-known  wheel  horses  in  the 

§rofession,  givee  up  field  work  for  the  Orr 
chool  of  Chicago,  and  goes  to  the  class- 
room of  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, of  the  same  city;  Geo.  C.  Snow  has 
been  chosen  acting  principal  of  Chadrou 
(  Neb. )  Academy  for  next  year,  and  he  will 
personally  conduct  the  commercial  work 
there;  Miss  Etta  M.  Canning  follows  Miss 
Vie  Kobel  as  head  of  the  shorthand  depart- 
ment of  the  Camden  (  N.  J. )  Com'l.  College; 
Edward  Wells,  of  Chatham,  Ont.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Durango  ( Colo.  )  High  School,  next 
year;  H  T.  Haglett,  Alliance,  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  O.  C.  Horine,  in  the 
Joliet  (111.  )  High  School;  R.  W.  Ballentine 
goes  from  the  Wood  School,  New  York,  to 
the  Chicago  Business  College,  as  penman 
and  commercial  teacher;  Miss  Angeline 
Carver,  for  many  years  a  very  successful 
high  school  teacher  in  Maine,  and  more  re- 
cently a  graduate  of  Pierce  School,  Phila- 
delphia, is  to  have  charge  of  the  shorthand 
department  of  the  Berkshire  Business  Col- 
lege, Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  Miss  Hattie  Skillings, 
last  year  with  the  Orange  (  Mass.  )  High 
School,  goes  to  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute, 
Port  Deposit,  Md.,  as  an  assistant  commer- 
cial teacher;  C.  Ross  Appier,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  Centen- 
ary Collegiate  Institute.  Hackettstown,  N. 
J.,  is  to  be  the  successor  of  G.  Walter  Wil- 
liams, in  Melrose,  Mass;  Mr.  Williams  goes 
to  the  New  Bedford  (  Mass.)  High  School; 
Miss  Julia  Tompkinson,  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Carlisle  (  Pa. )  Com'l.  College,  will  be 
on  the  faculty  of  the  Pittsburg.  (Pa.  )  Aca- 
demy next  year;  L.  H.  Hausam,  the  well- 
known  western  penman  and  commercial 
teacher,  has  joined  forces  with  the  Central 
Business  College,  Denver;  J.  R.  Stroud,  of 
Cobden,  111  ,  will  have  charge  of  the  branch 
school  established  in  Alameda,  Cal.,  bv  R. 
V.  Dixon,  of  Dixon  College,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
F.  S.  Blue,  last  year  with  the  Troy  (  N.  Y.  ) 
Business  College,  succeeds  D.  A.  Casey  as 
head  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.I.)  High  School.  Mr.  Casey 
and  S.  McVeigh,  of  N.  Adams,  Mass..  have 
purchased  the  Berkshire  Business  College, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Miss  Cora  Walker,  of  the 
St.  Joseph  (  Mo. )  Business  University,  goes 
to  Graceland  College,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  as 
teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewriting;  R. 
J.  Bennett,  who  has  been  with  the  Pierce 
School,  Philadelphia,  for  several  years,  be- 
comes assistant  principal  of  the  Detroit 
Business  University,  Mr.  P.  R.  Spencer  re- 
tiring; F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  recently  of  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  High  School,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Dixon  College,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
Hester  V.  Bader,  of  Blencoe,  Iowa,  takes  a 

gosition  with  the  Polvtechnic  Business 
oUege,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  C.  Schuppel,  of 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  succeeds  J.  F.  Cooper  in  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Pueblo  High 
School;  G.  E.  Chapman  is  the  new  commer- 
cial teacher  in  Western  College,  Toledo, 
Iowa;  A.  C.  Peck,  formerly  with  the  Mani- 
towoc (  Wis. )  High  School,  will  have  charge 
of  the  new  commercial  department  of  the 
Susanville  (Cal.)  High  School,  at  a  very 
good  salary-;  E.  D  Snow,  last  year  at  the 
head  of  the  Rutland  (  Vt.  )  High  School, 
and  one  of  the  most  enterprising  commer- 
cial teachers  in  the  New  England,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  Maple  Citv  Business 
School,  Hornellsrille,  N.  Y. ;  C.  H.  Shipman, 
for  five  years  in  the  Akron  (  Ohio  )  High 
School,  takes  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  in  Buchtel  Academy,  of  that  city; 
George  Stanley  Murray,  for  three  years  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  of  Roliert 
College,  Constantinople,  and  Treasurer  of 
that  institution,  but  more  recently  engaged 
in  commercial  work  as  a  part  owner  of  the 
Brooklyn  ( N.  Y. )  Business  Institute,  will 
have  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 


Kansas  State  Normal  School,  at  Emporia, 
a  position  held  by  W.  C.  Stevenson  for  ten 
or  twelve  years,  before  Mr.  Stevenson  went 
to  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and  subsequently  to 
Decatur,  111.;  F.  W.  Ranch,  last  year  in 
charge  of  the  Mansfield  (  Ohio  )  B.  C,  is  now 
one  of  the  staff  of  the  Eagan  School,  Hobok- 
en,  N.  J.;  Miss  Carrie  Shields,  an  expert 
typewriter,  a  graduate  of  the  Hickox 
School,  Boston,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
head  of  the  typewriting  department  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Com'l.  .School,  Providence; 
Earl  Tharp,  recently  with  the  Iowa  B.  C, 
Des  Moines,  is  now  with  the  Stanley  B.  C, 
Macon,  Ga. ;  A.  E.  Dawson,  of  Hoopeston, 
111.,  goes  to  Yocum's  Massillon  (  O.  )  School; 
W.  C.  Shott  and  Miss  Mary  Morgan  are  new 
teachers  in  Mr.  Yocum's^New  Philadelphia 
(  Ohio  )  school,  and  Miss  Mabel  Nice  goes  to 
the  Wooster  school;  Dr.  W.  H.  Quaintance 
is  the  new  principal  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  Lara- 
mie; O.  S.  Smith,  last  year  with  C.  A.  Bliss, 
is  to  be  principal  of  Peterson  College,  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  a  new  commercial  school,  es- 
tablished by  P.  O.  Peterson ;  J.  T.  Dorris 
and  Miss  N.  Grace  Cornish  are  new  teachers 
at  the  Williams  B.  C,  Oshkosh,  Wis.;  Miss 
Carrie  H.  Jonas,  last  year  in  charge  of  the 
Webster  (Maes.)  commercial  work  in  tlie 
High  School,  now  goes  to  similar  work  in 
her  home  city,  Torrington,  Conn.;  Miss  Ida 
Higinbotham,  a  graduate  of  the  Western 
Normal  College,  Shenandoah,  becomes  a 
teacher  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  in 
the  Hastings  (  Neb.)  B.  C. ;  Miss  Annie  P. 
Stone,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Sadler  B.  & 
,S.  Business  College,  Baltimore,  will  have 
charge  of  the  Commercial  work  in  Derby 
(  Vt. )  Academy;  J.  H.  WoUaston  is  a  new 
teacher  in  the  Marietta  (Ohio)  Com'l.  Col- 
lege; H.  G.  Swope,  last  year  principal  of  the 
Douglas  B.  C  Monessen,  Pa.,  goes  this 
year  to  the  commercial  department  of  the 
Waynesboro  (  Pa. )  High  School ;  J.  O.  Wea- 
ver of  the  State  B.  C  Minneapolis,  is  on 
this  year's  faculty  at  the  Globe  B.  C,  St. 
Paul;  A.  H.  Gregory,  a  Ferris  graduate  who 
was  with  the  East  Maine  Conference  Semi- 
nary, Bucksport,  Me.,  last  year  has  been 
chosen  as  head  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary, 
Kent's  Hill,  Me.;  J.  M.  Kesler,  of  New  Pe- 
tersburg (Ohio)  will  have  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Barberton  (Ohio) 
High  School  this  year;  E.  A.  Van  Gundy  is 
the  commercial  teacher  in  the  Atchison 
County  High  School,  Effingham,  Kan.;  C. 
G.  Linn,  a  recent  Gem  City  B.  C.  {  Quincy, 
111. )  graduate,  is  to  have  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial work  and  to  act  as  stenographer  in 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Stillwater,  Okla.;  H.  D.  Davis,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  one  of  the  new  teachers  in  the  Toland 
Business  University,  La  Crosse,  Wis.;  W. 
A.  Moulder,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  to  be  with 
Berkey  &  Dyke,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  J.  E.  Pprt- 
er  goes  to  the  Riverside  (  Cal. )  Business 
College.  

P.  L.  Greenwood,  formerly  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  now  has  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Busi- 
ness College.  The  Business  Educator 
wishes  him  much  success  in  his  new  field 
of  labor. 

G.  F.  Bennett,  formerly  a  student  of  the 
Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Etna  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Mr.  Bennett  swings  a 
remarkably  clever  pen,  and  his  work  is 
strongly  marked  by  the  instruction  he  has 
received  from  that  well  known  master, 
H.  P.  Behrensmeyer. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Schuck  of  Missouri,  is  the  new 
penman  in  the  Rider-Moore  Schools  of  Busi- 
ness, Trenton,  N.  J.  Mr.  Schuck  is  one  of 
the  biggest  hustlers  in  our  profession  and 
one  of  the  finest  fellows  as  well. 

Mr.  E.  S.Gause,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Kansas  State 
Normal  School,  resigned  his  position  much 
to  the  regret  of  the  President,  Regents, 
teachers  and  pupils  of  that  institution.  He 
retires  from  the  profession  and  moves  to 
Mart.  Tex.  We  have  known  Mr.  Gause 
intimately  for  nearly  two  decades,  and  no 
one  in  our  profession  ranks  higher  in  our 
estimation  as  a  true  gentleman  than  does 
he.  Our  profession  looses  a  valued  member 
in  his  passing  from  it. 
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News  Notes 

and  Notices. 


Mr.  H.  K.  Durkes,  teacher  in  the  Hall 
Business  University,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  been  re-engaged,  and  will  remain  in 
that  institution  another  year. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Foote.  Principal  of  the  Holyoke, 
Mass  ,  Business  Institute,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress in  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  that 
City,  entitled  "Patriotism  of  the  Citizen 
Soldier."  The  address  as  printed  in  the 
Holyoke  "  Evening  Telegram,"  reveals 
splendid  ability. 

The  New  London.  Conn.,  Business  College 
on  July  lUth,  conferred  the  decree  of  Master 
of  the  "Science  of  Accounts  upon  Prof.  J.  A 
Hiner  of  the  SpencerianConxtnercial  Scliool, 
Louisville,  Kv.  Nearly  a  page  and  a  half 
of  the  "  Morning  Telegraph  "  of  Wednesday. 
July  19th,  was  given  to  the  write  up  of  the 
graduating  exercises. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Milliken,  who  recently  gradu- 
ated from  the  Creenville,  III.,  College,  with 
the  degree,  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  has 
been  called  to  the  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  his  .\lma  Mater. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Walker,  the  well  known  penman, 
engrosser  and  teacher,  has  been  elected 
supervisor  of  writing  in  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  We  congratulate  the  good 
people  of  that  city  for  electing  a  supervisor 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  writing  in  the 
grades.  We  also  wish  to  compliment  them 
on  having  selected  such  an  able  teacher. 

D.  Beauchamp,  Montreal,  Can.,  favored 
us  with  a  charcoal  drawing  from  a  cast  and 
a  pen  drawing  of  a  Canadian  Country 
scene,  both  of  which  are  very  good  indeed. 
Space  prevents,  or  they  sliould  have  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  herewith. 

().  C.  Moyer,  formerly  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department.  High  .School,  .\tlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  is  now  connected  with  Sim- 
mons' College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  K.  L.  Noble,  of  South  Framingham, 
Mass.,  has  engaged  with  the  Salem  (Mass). 
Commercial  .School  to  take  the  place  of  Mr. 
L.  E.  .Stacey,  who  has  gone  to  Meadville.  Pa. 

W.  J.  McCartv,  formerly  of  the  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Mnin.,  is  o  ne  of  the 
new  teachers  this  fall  in  the  Packard  Com- 
mercial Scliool,  New  York,  N.  Y.  We  have 
known  Mr.  McCarty  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  we  believe  him  to  be  the  right  man  in 


the  right 


chool. 


Mr.  Francis  B.  Courtnev,  who  has  been 
the  past  year  with  Toland's  Business  I'ni- 
versity,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  is  again  located 
with  McDonald's  Business  Institute.  Mil 
waukee,  Wis.  Mr.  Courtney  informs  us 
that  he  has  something  new  up  his  sleeve 
in  the  way  of  business  writing  for  the 
patrons  of  THE  Busi.NESS  EnL'cATOR. 
Those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Courtney's 
ability  know  something  as  to  about  what 
to  expect.  ' 

Mr.  L.  E.  Stacy,  who  has  been  with  the 
.Salem  Commercial  School,  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  commercial  work  of  the  Meadville, 
Pa.,  Commercial  School. 

Mr.  A.  K.  Burnette,  the  skilled  penman  of 
Ashland,  III.,  recently  of  Bowling  Green. 
Ky.,  Business  College,  is  now  located  with 
the  Illinois  Collegiate  and  Business  Insti- 
tute, Macomb,  111. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Smith,  of  Uhio,  has  charge  of  the 
Peterson  Business  College  at  New  Castle, 
Pa.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  rising  young  commer- 
cial teacher. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Blews,  has  charge  of  the  pen- 
manship and  engrossing  work  of  the  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Business  College.  He  follows  Mr. 
Martin,  who  in  turn,  followed  Mr.  Leamy. 
Messrs.  Leamy  &  Martin,  have  "made 
good"  ni  penmanship  and  commercial 
teaching,  and  Mr.  Blews  will  doubtless  do 
equally  well. 


On  Julv  13th,  Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Northwest- 
em  Business  College,  Chicago.  III.,  reported 
that  he  had  the  largest  day  attendance  in 
the  history  of  that  institution,  with  pros- 
pects for  a  still  larger  school  in  September. 

Mr.  Herbert  T.  Kelley,  of  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the  past  year 
in  the  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Business  College,  will 
teach  this  year  in  the  Walworth  Institute 
of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Kellev  is  one  of  our 
young  rising  commercial  teachers.  You 
will  hear  more  of  him  in  the  future. 

On  September  5th,  G.  W.  Brown's  Busi- 
ness College  will  open  in  St.  Louis.  It  is 
housed  in  a  new  one  hundred  thousand 
dollar  building,  and  located  in  the  residence 
section  of  the  city  on  Delniar  and  Vande- 
venter  Aves. 

On  June  30th,  the  editor  had  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va  ,  Business  College.  The 
exercises  were  held  in  the  new  Carnegie 
Library  Auditorium.  Mr.  Kiplev,  the  hust- 
ling proprietor  of  the  school,  had  arranged 
and  carried  into  execution  a  number  of 
commencement  features  during  the  week, 
features  which  are  usually  carried  out  in 
connection  with  literary  schools,  snch  as 
a  sermon,  lecture,  social'gathering,  etc.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  breadth  of 
spirit  infused  in  the  new  work. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Wollaston  of  Nebraska  is  the 
new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Marietta 
Commercial  College,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Invitations  to  commencement  exercises, 
etc.,  have  been  received  from  the  follow- 
ing: Parsons.  Kans.,  Business  College  ;  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Business  Universitv:  Nevada 
Business  Institute,  Reno,  Nev.  ;  Greer  Busi- 
ness College,  Braddock,  Pa.  ;  Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ; 
Leech's  Actual  Business  College,  Cantcai, 
Ohio  ;  National  Business  College,  Koanoke, 
Va.  ;Eagan  School  of  Business,  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  ;  Peterson,  Business  College,  Scott- 
dale,  Pa.;  Waterloo,  la..  Business  College; 
New  London,  Conn,,  Business  College. 

.Mr.  R.  H.  Bond,  Penman  in  the  Ga.,  Ala., 
Business  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  favored  us 
with  a  photo  of  his  penmanship  class  con- 
taining upwards  of  fifty  fine  looking  young 
men  and  women.  Eight  different  states 
were  represented  in  the  group.  Mr.  Bond 
has  our  congratulations  for  arousing  such 
an  interest  and  securing  such  an  attend- 
ance in  his  penmanship  class. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Cooper  who  has  been  principal  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  High  School  diicided  to  quit  the 
public  school  work  and  opened  in  June, 
"Cooper's  Commercial  College"  of  that 
city.  As  principal  of  the  shorthand  de- 
partment he  has  engaged  his  former  assist- 
ant, Mrs.  Lucy  Webster.  We  wish  the  new 
school  success. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Bridges,  recently  with  the  San- 
Francisco  Business  College,  is  now  an 
equal  partner  with  Messrs.  R.  \ ,  Dixon  and 
F.  O.  Gardiner  in  the  Dixon  College,  Oak- 
land, Cal.  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Bridges  are 
also  owners  of  the  Almeda  Business  Col- 
lege, having  purchased  the  school. 


W.  D.  Chamberlain,  formerly  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  lona,  Mich., is  now  mana- 
ger of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  Business 
College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  We  have  had 
dealings  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  some 
years,  and  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
him. 


W.  H.  Devine  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Business  Col- 
lege. The  names,  Denlinger  and  Devine, 
sound  well  together.  We  hope  and  believe 
their  relations  will  be  equally  pleasant. 
From  personal  contact  we  know  that  Mr. 
Devine  is  a  jolly  good  fellow,  gets  along 
splendidly  with  his  students,  and  who  gets 
them  along  in  their  work. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Kelley,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  re 
cently  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  is  located  with  the 
Walworth  Institute,  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Kelley  is  an  all  around  commercial  teacher 
who  swings  a  skillful  pen.  Moreover,  he  is 
a  fine  fellow  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 


Interesting 

News  Items 


One  of  the  most  valuable  and  impressive 
commencement  exercises  of  the  past  season 
was  arranged  by  A  F  Harvey,  president  of 
the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Business  College. 
Tliev  have  a  very  pnpul!irChautauqu;i  resort 
in  Waterloo,  and  Mr.  Harvey  hit  on  the 
novel  idea  of  liitching  his  college  to  the 
stars,  to  paraphra,'e  an  Emersonian  quo 
tation.  The  re.^ult  was  that  his  students 
listened  to  a  baccahiureate  sermon  liy  Dr. 
Frank  Bristol,  of  Washington,  I).  C.  the 
brilliant  pulpit  orator  .Tnd  lecturer;  special 
addresses  bv  tiov  Lal'"ollette.  orWi^^consin, 
an<l  Dr.  Wilbur  F  Crafts,  of  Washington, 
D.  C;  and  a  grand  concert  liv  the  Weslevati 
Quartette,  of  Washington,  I).  C,  the  whole 
intellectual  and  artistic  feast  being  wound 
ui)a>id  topped  otf  by  an  alumni  spread  at 
till-  Sans  Souci  Hotel,  beginning,  in  true 
Parisian  «tyle,at  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.  It  would 
be  unfair  not  to  record  the  fact,  however, 
that  Mr  Harvey's  excellent  commercial 
teacher,  G.  W.  Weatherlv,  and  his  effective 
shorthand  teacher,  Mary  S.  Horner,  gave 
instructive  drills  in  penmanship,  rapid  cal- 
culation, and  t>'pewriting. 

One  of  the  largest  classes  ever  graduated 
from  the  Kinyon  Commercial  College.  Paw 
tucket.  K.  I.,  listened  to  a  special  address 
by  (Jovernor  Utter.  The  Rhode  Island 
Governors  are  more  than  generous  in  the 
recognition  they  give  to  worthy  educational 
institutions.  They  may  be'  counted  on 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  give  their  pres- 
ence to  the  encouragement  of  an  uplifting 
enterprise. 

The  Lansing  Business  Universitv  is  tlour- 
ishing.  Under  the  management  of  C.  A. 
Wessel  and  H.  J.  Beck.it  has  outgrown  its 
old  quarters,  and  has  moved  into  a  beauti- 
ful new  home  on  the  top  floor  of  a  hand- 
some five-story  business  l^lock. 

Messrs.  Tjarnell  and  Foote,  of  the  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Business  Institute,  recently  closed 
the  twenty-third  year  of  theschooi's  "work, 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
institution.  Capt.  A.  F.  Foote  is  making  a 
reputation  in  Holyoke  as  a  public  speaker. 

The  Shoemaker-Clarke  School.  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  introduced  an  innovation  this  year 
by  poetponing  commencement  exercises 
until  July  19,  and  by  prefacing  the  occasion 
with  class-day  exercises.  The  closing  cere- 
monies were  held  in  the  aud-toriuin  of  the 
beautiful  new  Y.  M.  C.  .\.  building,  which 
was  filled  with  the  students  and  friends  of 
the  school.  Notwithstanding  the  disas- 
trous strike  last  year,  the  school  has  had 
one  of  its  most  prosperous  years,  and  the 
prospects  for  this  year  are  very  flattering. 
Nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  the 
earnest,  enterprising  principals,  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Rogers  and  F.  G.  Allen. 

E.  D.  .Snow,  the  hustling  commercial 
teacher  who,  after  a  long  term  of  successful 
service  in  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  High  School, 
ha,^  taken  up  private  school  w ork,  received 
from  his  former  pupils,  at  their  last  alumni 
meeting,  a  sealskin  purse  containing  five 
twent\  dollar  gold  pieces.  That's  a  testi- 
monial that  testifies,  for  "  money  talks." 

G.  Walter  Williams,  recentiv  of  the  Mel 
rose  (.Mass.)  High  School,  gave  his  class  a 
practical  field  trip  into  Boston  business 
houses  recently.  Mr.  Williams,  having 
been  employed  in  Boston  for  a  number  of 
years,  both  as  a  teacher  and  a-*  a  business 
man.  is  particularly  well  qualified  to  make 
such  a  trip  of  practical  value.  Commercial 
teachers  especially  should  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunities  of  this  kind 
that  be  open  to  them  in  theirown  vicinities. 

One  of  the  handsomest  school  journals 
that  reach  our  desk  is  "  Urown's  Business 
College  Journal,"  issued  in  the  interest  of 
the  various  schools  in  the  combination 
managed  by  the  well-known  veteran  teacher 
and  unequalled  advertiser,  G.  W.  Brown. 
There  is  a  dash  of  "Brown  quality"  and 
Brown  finish  in  evervthing  pertaining 
to  G.  W.  Brown's  sclmuls.  This  journal 
contains  the  very  best  picture  of  our  ora- 
torical friend  that  has  vet  appeared. 
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Catalogs 

and  Circulars 


The  Knoxville.  Tenn  .  Business  College  is 
putting  out  a  green-covered.  40-page  cata- 
logue, with  half-tone  illustrations  made 
doublv  effective  by  having  been  printed 
over  a"  tint  of  green.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  advertising  received  at  this  office. 

Kirksville,  Mo..  Business  College,  A.  H. 
Burke,  President,  is  issuing  a  very  credita- 
ble 3i-page,  attractivelv-covered  catalogue, 
in  the  interests  of  that  up-to-date  institu- 
tion. 

"  Success  Echoes "  by  the  Wilmington 
(  Del. )  School  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  neat- 
est booklets  received  at  this  office.  It  is  an 
artistic  as  well  as  an  effective  advertiser. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Agency.  Beverlv,  Mass..  is  issuing  a  series 
of  follow-up  booklets,  which  for  terse  En- 
glish, originalitv  of  thought,  modernness  in 
design  and  effectiveness  we  have  never 
seen  excelled,  if  equaled. 

"The  Southern  Educator"  is  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  very  best  journals  of^  its 
kind  received  at  this  office.  It  comprises  20 
pages  and  is  l-";  x  I'.i  inches  in  size.  It  is 
illustrated  with  large  and  numerous  half- 
tones, together  with  examples  of  script  of  a 
high  order.  It  is  issued  by  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Southern  Normal  School  & 
Bowling  Creen  Business  University,  Bowl- 
ing (ireen,  Kv..  H.  H.  Cherry.  President. 
This  institution  is  exerting  a  wholesome 
influence  of  the  best  and  most  practical  in 
educational  lines  second  to  no  other  school 
in  the  South,  and  perhaps  in  the  North  as 
well. 

The  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  Business  Col- 
lege, Messrs.  C.  E.  Howard  &  A.  S.  Weaver, 
proprietors,  issues  an  up-to-date,  compact, 
effective  catalogue.  In  it  we  see  some  unu- 
sually practical  writing  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
C.  S/Rogers,  one  of  the  many  expert  pen- 
men in  that  well  known  institution. 

The  Haverhill,  Mass..  Business  College, 
W.  P.  Mcintosh,  Principal,  issues  a  neat 
little  eight-page  folder  in  the  interest  of 
that  institution. 

'■  Prospectus  "  in  attractive  script,  is  the 
title  of  a  modest  catalogue  Issued  by  Short 
Brothers  in  the  interest  of  their  schools  in 
Akron,  Youngstown,  and  Loraine,  Ohio. 

L.  J.  Egleston,  Principal  of  the  Rutland, 
Vt.,  Business  College,  puts  out  a  brown- 
backed,  attractivelv  illustrated  catalogue. 
The  variety  of  illustrations  is  greater  than 
is  common  in  most  school  advertising  liter- 
ature, comprising  pen  work,  penmanship, 
scenes  of  the  school  and  vicinity,  etc. 

The  Northhampton,  Mass.,  Commercial 
College.  Joseph  Pickett,  Principal,  is  greet- 
ing its  patrons  with  an  oblong,  4<>  page. 
high-grade  catalogue.  Mr.  C.  F  Kitten- 
house  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Kanney,  two  of  our 
former  pupils,  make  the  penmanship  of 
that  institution  thoroughly  up-to-date,  if 
not  a  trifle  ahead.  The  illustrations  in  the 
catalogue  are  among  the  best  we  have  seen 
this  season. 

Big  trees  on  one  side  and  big  strawberries 
on  the  other,  are  the  attractions  to  be  found 
on  the  outside  of  a  booklet  published  in  the 
interests  of  Bellingham  and  North-west 
Washington,  mailed  with  the  compliments 
of  the  Bellingham  Business  Institute,  Mr. 
W.  F.  (iiesseman  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Currier, 
proprietors.  As  concerns  the  above  named 
school,  it  is  quality  rather  than  bigness  that 
characterizes  it,  and  it  is  not  small  either. 

The  Parsons.  Kans.,  Business  College,  J. 
C.  Olson,  President,  greets  us  with  a  52-page, 
cream-covere<l  and  cream-colored  cata- 
logue, rich  in  appearance,  and  contents  as 
the  cream  of  a  full-blooded  Jersey.  Mr.  Ol- 
son conducts  one  of  the  largest  schools  to 
be  found  in  our  smaller  cities,  and,  we 
might  add,  one  of  the  best. 

The  Owosso,  Mich.,  Business  College,  D. 
A.  Reagh  and  W.  C.  Wollaston,  proprietors, 
greets  us  with  one  of  the  most   attractive 


catalogues  ot  the  season.  The  robin-egg 
embossed  cover,  onion  skin  protection,  and 
initials  and  headings  printed  in  olive 
green,  make  a  pleasant  combination.  The 
school  is  doubtless  just  as  good  as  the  cata- 
logue. Mr.  Wollaston,  by  the  penmatiship 
therein,  has  demonstrated  his  title  to  rank 
as  one  of  our  best  penmen. 

The  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Business  College, 
is  issuing  a  splendid  catalogue.  It  is  splen- 
did in  text,  in  illustrations,  and  in  quality 
of  paper.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  review  litera- 
ture of  this  character. 

"The  Experience  of  Others"  is  a  very  ar- 
tistic and  well  gotten  upbooklet containing 
portraits  and  signatures  of  pupils  who  have 
attended  and  recommend  attending  the 
Bliss  Business  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

"  Sense,  Nonsense  and  Common  .Sense" 
and  the  "  Critical  Moment "  are  the  titles  of 
a  couple  of  verv  interesting  booklets  issued 
by  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Omaha,  Neb., 
Commercial  College. 

The  Holvoke,  Mass.,  Business  Institute, 
Tjarnell  arid  Foote,  proprietors,  are  issuing 
a  very  attractive,  modest  and  effective 
buff-covered  catalogue. 

"Central  Business  College,"  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  the  big  new  school,  issues  a  cata- 
logue which  impresses  one  favorably  with 
the  equipment  of  that  institution.  It  is 
high  grade  in  quality,  and  indicates  ability 
in  advertising  as  well  as  in  conducting 
a  school. 

'•  One-third  Century  in  Commercial  School 
Work  "is  the  unique  title  of  the  catalogue 
issued  by  Mr.  I.  G.  Strunk,  President  of  the 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  Business  College.  The 
group  portraits  of  the  many  famous  and 
successful  men  who  have  graduated  from 
that  institution,  are  especially  attractive 
and  student-getting  in  character. 

The  Commercial  Department  of  Doane 
College,  Crete,  Neb  ,  issues  a  neat  little 
prospectus  and  catalogue  combined. 

Recent  advertising  literature  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following  :  P.  W.  Costello, 
Scranton,  Pa.;  Bellingham  Wis.,  Business 
Institute  ;  Dixon  College,  Oakland,  Cal.  ; 
Haverhill  Business  College,  Haverhill, 
Mass.  ;  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Academy  ;  Indi- 
ana Business  College,  Muncie,  Ind.  ;  Holy- 
oke,  Mass.,  Business  Institute  ;  Lansing, 
Mich.,  Business  University  ;  Rasmussen 
Practical  Business  School,  Stillwater, 
Minn.  ;  Meadville,  Pa.,CommercialCollege  ; 
Benton's  Business  School,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  ;  The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co., 
Des  Moines,  la.  ;  Western  School  of  Com- 
merce, Stockton,  Cal.  ;  Haverhill,  Mass., 
Business  College,  ;  Holvoke,  Mass.,  Busi- 
ness Institute  ;  Greenville.  III.,  College. 
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School  and 

Professional 


I  li,-  I  ti.  u,  .\'.  v.,  .School  of  Commerce  held 
it-  ah  uiiuual  commencement  exercises 
Thursdav  evening,  June  29th,  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  that  city.  The  class  was  a  large 
one,  a  group  picture  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Utica  Saturday  Globe. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Snow,  who  for  some  years  has 
been  principal  of  the  commercial  depart- 
ment of  the  Rutland,  N.  Y.,  public  schools, 
has  gone  into  the  private  school  work  by 
organizing  the  Maple  Citv  Business  School, 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Snow  has  without 
question  demonstrated  his  ability  to  teach 
business  in  an  up-to-date  manner,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  he  will  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  conduct  an  up-to-date  business 
school.  We  congratulate  most  heartily  the 
good  people  of  Hornellsville,  in  being  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  a  man  of  his  calibre 
and  character  locate  among  them. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Vath  recently  opened  a  new 
business  college  in  the  State  Science 
School  Building.  Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.,  mak 
ing  four  schools  conducted  by  him,  the 
others  being  located  at  Alexandria,  Sauk 
Centre,  and  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


Mr.  E.  G.  Miller,  the  well  known  penman 
and  teacher  in  Mt.  Morris  College,  Mt.  Mor- 
ris, III.,  has  been  elected  to  remain  with 
that  institution  for  another  year.  This  is 
good  evidence  that  Mr.  Miller's  work  during 
the  past  year  has  been  satisfactory.  We 
think  the  Mt.  Morris  College  is  tp  be  con- 
gratulated in  being  able  to  secure  his  ser- 
vices for  another  year. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Rittenhouse,  penman  and  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Northampton,  Mass., 
Commercial  College,  is  accomplishing  ex- 
cellent things  in  business  writing  on  the 
part  of  his  pupils.  He  writes  a  good  hand 
himself,  is  enthusiastic,  practical,  and  up- 
to-date  in  his  methods,  and  is  a  conscien- 
tious fellow.  Under  these  circumstances 
results  never  fail  to  show  up. 

"The  annual  institute  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Brown's  Business  Colleges  was  held  in 
Peoria,  111.,  June  26th  to  ;iOth,  inclusive. 
There  were  nearly  a  hundred  teachers  pres- 
ent from  the  sixteen  schools  of  the  Brown 
company,  and  methods  of  teaching  were 
enthusiastically  and  profitably  discussed. 
Among  the  well-known  speakers  present, 
were  :  John  R.  Gregg,  who  led  in  the  short- 
hand discussion  for  two  days;  Carl  C.  Mar- 
shall, the  well-known  author  of  the  Good- 
year Marshall  textbook;  and  J.  A.  Lyons, 
who  gave  lectures  on  wholesale  accounting 
and  commercial  school  pedagogy. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Piatt,  of  Ohio,  has  been  elected 
to  teach  penmanship  in  the  pul>lic  schools 
of  Elwood,  Ind.,  and  to  conduct  the  Com- 
mercial Department  in  the  High  School  as 
well.  We  congratulate  the  good  people  of 
Elwood,  in  introducing  this  work  in  their 
schools,  and  in  securing  Mr.  Piatt  to  take 
charge  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Dorris,  of  Illinois,  is  the  new  com- 
mercial teacher  in  Williams'  Business  Col- 
lege, Oshkosh,  Wis.  Mr.  Dorris  is  a  rising 
voung  commercial  teacher,  and  will  doubt- 
less lie  heard  from  later  on. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Goodrich,  of  Indiana,  is  hand- 
ling the  commercial  work  of  Edmiston's 
Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Goodrich  is  one  of  our  most  persevering, 
hard-working,  capable  commercial  teach- 
ers. 

The  Ottawa  and  Metropolitan  Business 
Colleges  of  Ottawa,  Ont.,  have  consolidated 
under  the  new  name  of  Ottawa  Business 
College.  Mr.  J.  D.  McFadyen  remains  prin- 
cipal of  the  conamercial  department  and  of 
penmanship. 

L.  V.  E.  Peterson,  the  well  known  com- 
mercial teacher  and  penman,  has  contract- 
ed with  the  State  Business  College,  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Indiana  Business  College  Co.,  J.  D. 
Briinner,  President,  recently  secured  con- 
trol of  Hiron's  Practical  Business  Collegeof 
Muncie,  Ind.,  which  leaves  but  one  business 
school  in  that  city.  The  move  is  doubtless 
a  good  one. 

Mr  C  E.  Birch,  principal  of  the  literary 
and  commercial  departments  of  the  Chiloc- 
co,  Okla..  Agricultural  School,  reports  the 
organization  of  a  commercial  department 
this  September  in  that  well  known  school. 
We  recentlv  had  the  pleasure  of  issuing 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  penmanship  to 
Messrs.  E.  E.  Merriss  and  J.  A.  Prickett, 
two  Indian  students  under  Mr.  Birch.  THE 
Business  educator  will  be  used  in  the 
Chilocco  School  this  year,  the  same  as  last. 

An  unusuallv  logically  written  paper  on 
the  subject  of  penmanship  appeared  in 
"  Moderator  Topics"  Lansing,  Mich,  May 
11,  11105,  by  Mr.  S  S.  Purdy,  Supervisor  of 
penmanship,  Saginaw,  Mich.  Mr.  Purdy 
by  this  one  article  alone  shows  that  he  is  a 
close  and  rational  reasoner. 

11(1  students  is  the  record  of  the  first  three 
month's  work  from  April  1st,  to  July  1st,  of 
the  Central  Business  College,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Considering  the  time  of  year,  the 
record  is  an  unusual  one. 

W.  E.  Allen,  formerly  of  the  Stevens 
Point,  Wisconsin,  Business  College,  opened 
a  new  school  August  1st.  at  Eau  Claire. 
Wis.  :  R.  P.  Kennedy,  formerly  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department.  Red  River  Valley  Uni- 
versity, Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  take  charge  of  this  institution. 
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The  purpose  of  these  lessons  is  to  aid  those  readers  who  may  aspire  to  skill  In  this  fascinating  style  of  writing.  We  shall  aim 
to  present  only  what  is  generally  accepted  as  standard  ornamental  forms  and  avoid  extreme  or  highly  embellished  ones.  We  believe 
that  in  following  this  plan  we  shall  help  lay  the  foundation  for  ornate  writing,  which  can  be  built  upon  and  developed  by  the 
student,  if  he  possesses  the  proper  faculty  for  that  which  is  artistic  and  beautiful  in  writing.  The  stj'le  of  one's  ornamental  writing 
depends  largely  upon  the  tastes  of  the  individual.  In  this  style  of  writing  greater  display  of  flourishes  and  shades  may  be  indulged 
in  than  in  any  other  style  of  script,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  simplicity  combined  with  extreme  accuracy  are  elements  of  beauty 
of  the  highest  order.  A  net-work  of  lines  with  a  black  shade  'slashed'  in  here  and  there,  with  no  idea  of  artistic  arrangement,  may 
win  the  applause  of  the  man  who  will  say  "it  jest  looks  like  printin',"  but  it  will  appear  too  much  like  a  forest  that  a  Kansas 
cyclone  has  passed  through,  to  the  educated  eye  of  an  adept.  We  believe  in  a  few  copies  thoroughly  mastered  rather  than  many 
copies  only  experimented  with,  which  usually  lead  to  discouragement.  Therefore,  the  work  each  month  will  consist  of  a  few  copies 
with  a  definite  purpose,  and  we  hope  the  student  will  fairly  "wear  them  otit"  practising  them  as  a  preparation  for  what  is  to  follow. 

material.  Even  the  best  writers  cannot  do  good  work  with  poor  material.  This  being  true,  it  is  all  the  more  important  that 
the  learner  be  equipped  with  a  supply  of  first-class  paper,  ink.  penholder  and  pens. 

The  most  expensive  paper  is  not  always  best  for  writing.  Get  paper  with  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  and  if  possible  get  paper 
with  faint  lines  a  half  inch  apart  and  ruled  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

Any  ink  that  is  black,  or  nearly  so.  and  that  flows  freely  will  do.  but  n 
ton's  Artist  Ink.  or  Zaner's  India  ink.  If  you  use  Arnold's  Japan  or  Worthii 
drops  of  clean  water  from  time  to  time  as  the  ink  thickens  from  evaporation, 
with  each  bottle  telling  you  how  to  use  it. 

Use  the  Oblique  holder,  but  be  sure  to  get  a  good  one.  The  Excelsior  Oblique  Holder  which  Mr.  Zaner  sells  for  ten  cents  each 
is  what  I  use.  For  a  beginner,  Gillott's  No.  601  E.  F.  is  the  best,  and  after  a  light,  delicate  touch  and  good  control  are  acquired. 
Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  is  the  verj'  best.  If  you  can't  get  anj-  or  all  of  the  above  of  your  stationer,  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  O., 
can  furnish  yoM  with  same  at  a  very  reasonable  cost. 


30st    penmen  use  either  Arnold's  Japan   Ink.  Worthing. 

ngton's   -\rtist's   Ink.  it  will   be  necessary  to  add    a  few 

If  you  use  Zaner's  India  Ink,  you  will  get  directions 
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Position.  Sit  so  that  vou  face  squarely  across  the  table  with  the  arms  resting  lightly  on  the  table,  and  the  elbows  just  off  the 
table.  Place  the  chair  so  that  the  front  edge  of  it  comes  just  under  the  edge  of  the  table,  then  sit  well  back  in  the  chair  and  place 
the  feet  in  a  natural  position  in  front  of  the  chair.  Sit  in  a  natural,  easy  position,  much  the  same  as  you  would  at  a  dinner  table. 
Be  sure  that  the  right  arm  is  not  bound  by  tight  clothing  or  cuff,  or  anything  that  will  interfere  with  freedom, 

Penlioldina.  Let  the  first  finger  rest  on  top  the  holder  with  the  end  of  the  finger  one  inch  from  the  point  of  the  pen.  Let  the 
second  finger  curve  under  the  holder  so  that  the  holder  crosses  the  root  of  the  nail.  Curve  the  thirS  and  fourth  fingers  back  under 
the  hand  so  that  the  hand  may  glide  on  the  side  of  tlie  little  finger  and  the  nail.  The  thumb  should  rest  on  the  holder  opposite 
the  first  joint  of  the  first  finger.  The  upper  part  of  the  holder  j-hould  rest  just  back  of  the  large  knuckle  joint.  Be  sure  to  hold  the 
pen  so  that  both  points  will  spread   evenly  when  shading. 

I  presume  that  all  who  are  taking  up  this  course  are  nnsters  of  a  free  forearm  movement,  but  I  am  giving  some  exercises  to 
give  further  training  along  this  line. 

The  pen  should  glide  over  the  paper  with  a  light,  delicate  touch.  It  must  not  scrape  or  scratch,  neither  must  it  skin  from  the 
paper.  The  first  step  in  the  art  of  fine  writing  is  to  acquire  this  delicate  touch  and  a  light,  free  movement.  Practice  freely  on 
Exercise  No.  1.  Make  the  lines  light,  even,  regular,  and  ns  nearly  parallel  as  possible.  Practice  some  with  a  pencil  with  very  hard 
lead  sharpened  to  a  fine  point. 

In  exercise  2  and  3,  Plate  No.  2.  use  a  bold,  rolling  motion.  Shade  heavily  on  the  downward  strokes  and  make  the  upward 
strokes  as  light  and  delicate  as  possible.  Keep  tlie  lines  as  nearly  parallel  as  possible  and  try  to  avoid  dragging  the  shade  around 
the  bottom  turn.  These  are  difficult  exercises  and  will  require  a  great  deal  of  practice,  but  it  will  pay_you  to  master  them  as  they 
form  an  important  part  in  many  capitals  as  shown  in  Exercises  Nos.  4  and  5,  Plate  No.  2. 

Seven  small  letters  are  given,  the  /,  ",  ir,  e,  c,  rn.  and  n  Practice  on  copies  1,  2,  3  and  4  will  aid  you  in  acquiring  the  proper 
movement  to  use  in  making  small  letters  accurately  and  smoothly.  Be  quiet  about  it,  don't  try  to  hurry,  as  excellence,  not  speed, 
is  of  highest  importance.  Let  the  hand  slip  to  the  right  on  the  little  finger  irhen  making  all  upward  strokes,  but  stop  the 
laking  the  <lntin\rar(l  strokes.  This  is  the  only  way  to  acquire  accu  acy.  Liberal  practice  on  Nos.  5,  fi,  and  7  will 
iring  the  above  movement  before  you  apply  it  to  copies  s  to  2n  In  No.  7  make  the  downward  stroke  more  deliber. 
ip  stroke.  Notice  the  slight  suggestion  of  a  shade  in  the  down  stroke  of  No.  7.  This  may  be  applied  wherever  this 
sed,  as  in  the  last  part  of  rn.  n.  Ii.  and  p.  and   the  first  part  of  i-  and  j-.      Be  careful   not   to   shade   too    heavily.      Be 


motion  when 
aid  you  in  acq 
ately  than  the 
double  turn  is 


sure  to  practice  these  copies  in  their  numerical  order  and    keep  at   each  one  until   you  can  make  it   quite  well   before  passing  to  the 
next— this  is  important.     When  practicing  lines  18,  19  and  20,  write  on  each  line  the  same  number  of  words  you  see  in  the  copy. 
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ABOVE  BY  W.  A.  RBED,  PENNINGTON,  N.  J. 
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methods  of  Securing  Good 
Olriting. 

BY  H.    W,   FLICKINGES. 


This  paper  was  read  before  the  Philade- 
phia  Teachers'  Association,  April  17.  1905. 
After  urgent  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the 
editor  of  The  Business  Educator,  Mr. 
Flickinger  finally  consented  to  allow  us  to 
publish  it. 

It  is  now  yours  to  peruse  and  enjoy.  The 
subheadings  are  ours. 

Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  methods 
and  manner  of  transacting  business.  Not 
long  ago  all  communications  were  written 
with  the  pen.  Now  correspondence  is  con- 
ducted almost  exclusively  by  the  use  of  the 
typewriter.  The  use  of  the  pen  has  been 
somewhat  restricted  in  consequence,  and 
the  style  of  our  penmanship  simplified  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  In  these 
days  the  prime  requisites  of  a  practical 
handwriting  are  only  two:  le^-ibiliO-  and 
rapidity.  Beauty,  as  expressed  by  com- 
plex forms  and  heavy  shades,  has  been 
eliminated,  and  has  become  the  sole  prop- 
erty of  the  card  writer  and  engrossing  art- 
ist. Only  that  beauty  which  is  manifested 
through  uniformity  of  size,  slant,  etc.,  is 
now  acceptable.  Still,  the  /7ja/c7j /ess  beau- 
ty of  the  Spencerian  models  will  long  re- 
main as  the  inspiration  of  the  professional 
penman,  and  the  delight  of  the  lover  of 
artistic  writing. 

I  presume  the  simplest  definition  of  what 
constitutes  good  writing  is  that  which  is 
easy  to  write  and  easy  to  read.  Not  all 
writing  which  is  done  with  a  fluent  move- 
ment is  easy  to  read.  And  much  that  is 
easy  to  read  may  have  been  drawn  with 
laborious  effort.  It  would,  therefore,  be  un- 
fair to  base  our  judgment  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finished  product  alone.  Here  is 
a  page  of  writing.  It  is  beautiful:  every 
word  stands  forth  as  plain  as  print,  but  is  it 
good  writing?  That  depends  upon  the  time 
required  for  its  execution,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended.  To  have  a  com- 
mercial value,  writing  must  be  plain  and 
rapid,  and  it  should  also  present  a  pleasing 
appearance. 

FOR?I   AND  ?IOVEMENT. 

Now,  how  shall  the  power  to  write  plainly 
and  rapidly  be  acquired  ?  I  answer,  tlirougli 
the  study  of  simple  models  of  form  and  the 
practice  of  sensible  movement  exercises 
which  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  forms  to 
be  learned. 

Form  includes  shape,  size,  slant  and 
spacing.  The  knowledge  of  correct  form  is 
gained  by  studv :  by  the  careful  scrutiny  of 
every  part;  its  proportions,  the  lines  which 
compose  it,  and  the  relation  which  one  line 
bears  to  another.  Pupils  learn  in  a  compar- 
itively  short  time,  and  at  an  early  age,  to 
draw  the  letters,  but  a  much  longer  time  is 
necessary  to  write  them  with  ease  and  pre- 
cision. This  requires  skill  which  is  gained 
only  through  training  the  hand  and  arm. 
Success  comes  only  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  study  and  practice.  Form  and  Move- 
tneiit  must  be  combined.  The  first  for  7e^- 
ibility  and  the  second  for  speed.  Clear 
and  graceful  lines  are  the  result  of  an  easy 
movement. 

FINGER  AND  ARM  MOVEMENT. 

The  two  forces  used  to  propel  the  pen  are 
the  fitif^ers  and  the  arm.  Tlie  Finger 
inoremeiiti^  the  extension  and  contraction 
of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  while  the  hand 
and  arm  remain  stationary.  This  move- 
ment is  employed  in  exact  writing,  when 
the  greatest  care  is  demanded,  but  it  is  tire- 
some, and  unsuited  to  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness. The  Arm  or  MuscuJar  movement 
is  the  vibratory  action  of  the  arm  while 
resting  upon  the  muscles  just  below  the 
elbow,  moving  the  hand  back  and  forth, 
obliquely  and  laterally,  forming  letters  and 
combining  them  into  words  while  the  fin- 
gers remain  passive.  This  movement  gives 
force  and  grace  and  is  attended  by  very  lit- 
tle weariness.    The  fingers  should  hold  the 


pen  loosely  and  should  be  used  slightly  in 
certain  parts  of  letters,  such  as  loops. 

There  are  four  different  directions  in 
which  the  arm  must  be  trained,  namely: 
the  direct  rotary  movement;  the  reversed 
rotary  movement;  the  projective,  or  push 
and  pull  movement,  and  the  progressive  or 
lateral  movement.  These  are  all  embraced 
under  what  is  known  as  the  Muscular 
movement. 

The  Rotary  movement  is  developed  by 
tracing  ovals  of  various  sizes  with  the  ob- 
ject of  gaining  such  control  as  will  enable 
the  student  to  use  a  quick,  elastic  move- 
ment in  making  capitals. 

The  Projective  movement  consists  in 
moving  the  arm  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve 
-  with  a  rapid  motion,  and  is  employed  in 
making  both  capitals  and  small  letters.  It 
is  developed  by  practicing  upon  straight 
lines  and  writing  them  very  lightly  and 
compactly. 

The  Progressive,  or  sliding  movement, 
consists  in  carrying  the  hand  across  the 
page  and  is  that  which  is  used  to  join  letters. 
Many  persons  have  very  little  range  of  lat- 
eral movement,  and  consequently  their 
writing  has  a  very  cramped  appearance. 
Such  persons  are  unable  to  write  a  word  of 
ordinary  length  without  raising  the  pen. 
A  favorite  way  to  develop  this  movement, 
with  many,  is  to  turn  the  paper  and  use  the 
ruled  lines  as  guide  lines.    Take  for  exatu- 


H.  W.  FLICKINGER. 

pie  a  small  letter  like  the  o:  join  several 
without  lifting  the  pen,  being  careful  that 
every  letter  touches  a  blue  line.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  letters  may  be  one  or 
more  spaces. 

BIG   WRITING  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

Regardingthe  work  with  smaller  children 
I  agree  with  my  friend.  Prof.  Zaner,  of  Col 
umbus,  Ohio,  editor  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR, "that  too  much  writing  has  been 
required  of  children  who  are  too  immature 
to  learn  to  write  correctly.  Excessive  finger 
movement,  gripping  the  pen  and  crippling 
the  muscles,  and  unhealthy  positions  have 
been  the  logical  and  inevitable  results." 
For  the  little  people  w^ho  are  just  beginning 
to  write,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wiser  to 
give  them  work  at  the  Idackboard  or  upon 
manila  paper  with  craj'on  or  pencil,  than 
to  start  with  a  pen,  giving  them  large  trac- 
ing exercises  such  as  ovals,  and  letters  not 
less  than  an  inch  high  for  the  minimum 
size.  This  plan,  under  competent  instruc- 
tors, I  believe  would  result  most  satisfac- 
torily. 

INEFFICIENT  TEACHING. 

The  subject  of  penmanship  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  fund- 
amental branches  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem. And  yet,  as  compared  with  other 
subjects,  it  fails  to  enlist  in  its  earnest 
study  any  Iarg§  number  of  teachers  and 
educators.    Why?    It  is  a  serious  fallacy  to 


suppose  that  less  careful];  preparation  is 
necessary  to  teach  penmanship  success- 
fuUj'  than  is  needed  to  teach  the  other 
branches.  Is  it  presumed  that  because  a 
teacher  may  write  a  fair  hand,  that,  there- 
fore, she  is  capable  of  teaching  penmanship 
successfully?  Is  it  fair  to  cast  the  teacher 
entirely  upon  the  copy  book  with  the 
meagre  instructions  it  contains  ?  Would  it 
not  be  wiser  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  as 
thorough  professional  training  in  penman- 
ship as  in  the  other  subjects  which  she  is 
expected  to  teach?  I  believe  I  may  safely 
say  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure 
lies  in  the  scant  qualification  of  the  teacher. 
It  matters  but  little  what  style  of  writing 
is  taught,  the  same  fate  awaits  the  teacher 
who  is  not  intelligently  equipped  to  give 
instruction. 

I  trust  it  is  understood  that  I  am  not  criti- 
cising any  teacher  present. 

VERTICAL  CAME  AND  IS  NOW  GOING. 

Penmanship  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teach. 
Was  it  for  that  reason  that  teachers  were  so 
ready  to  adopt  vertical  writing?  Being  so 
plain  and  simple  in  appearance,  perhaps 
they  thought  it  would,  therefore,  require  no 
special  fitness  to  teach  it. 

Were  the  superintendent  to  say  to  all  ap- 
plicants for  certificates,  you  must  be  as  pro- 
ficient in  penmanship  as  in  reading,  arith- 
metic, etc.,  the  standard  of  excellence 
would  immediately  be  raised.  Do  our  Nor- 
mal schools  meet  this  demand  as  fully  as 
they  should? 

Several  years  ago  sonie  of  our  educators 
made  what  they  consid<=red  a  startling  dis- 
covery, which  completely  demoralized  our 
styJe  of  penmanship.  The  children  in  our 
schools  were  in  imminent  peril.  Some  had 
spinal  curvature;  some  had  weak  eyes,  and 
others  had  various  disabilities.  The  cause 
must  be  ascertained  and  a  remedy  applied. 
Doctors  were  consulted.  Educators  dis- 
cussed the  problem  and  it  was  decided  that 
sloping  writing  was  the  cause,  and  that  the 
remedy  for  all  these  ills  was  upright  pen- 
manship. 

Vertical  writing  came;  it  came  like  a 
storm,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of 
professional  teachers,  and  it  swept  across 
the  country,  over  our  cities  and  villages 
with  the  rush  and  roar  of  a  tornado. 
It  was  irresistable.  It  opened  up  a  new  and 
very  profitable  field  for  enterprising  pub- 
lishers, and  they  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunity.  The  markets  were  soon  flood- 
ed with  vertical  copy  books.  This  was 
about  ten  years  ago.  But  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  murmurs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion have  been  heard  in  all  quarters.  Ver- 
tical writing  is  being  discarded.  In  several 
large  cities  where  it  had  been  enthusiastic- 
ally adopted,  it  has  been  abandoned.  The 
storm  has  at  last  subsided;  the  atmosphere 
is  clearing;  and  now  we  are  rubbing  the 
dust  out  of  our  eyes,  and  are  asking  the 
question.  What  has  been  gained  by  the 
experiment?  Better  ask  how  shall  we 
atone  for  the  many  cripples  that  have  been 
made.  Is  the  writing  of  the  children  any 
better?  Have  the  physical  conditions  im- 
proved? Is  there  any  improvement  in  the 
matter  of  eyesight?  Is  the  spinal  column 
more  erect  ?  Many  children  have  never 
written  anything  but  the  upright  style.  Of 
course  we  will  not  expect  to  see  any  of  them 
wearing  glasses.  Occulists  seem,  however, 
to  be  just  as  busy  treating  children's  eyes 
nojT  as  before  the  introduction  of  vertical 
writing.  Tf.i' oculist  says  it  has  not  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  his  youthful  patients. 
Does  it  not  seem  al.)surd  to  hold  slant  wholly 
responsible  for  defective  eyesight,  while 
there  are  so  many  causes  connected  with 
school  work  which  may  contribute  their 
share  to  produce  such  a  condition?  Tlae 
position  assumed  by  the  properly  taught 
slant  writer  is  hygienic,  easily  acquired, 
and  allows  that  free  exercise  of  hand  and 
arm  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  pen. 

I  am  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
courses  of  instruction  given  in  business 
schools,  having  spent  most  of  my  mature 
life   in   that  work,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a 
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single  prominent  school  which  teaches  the 
vertical  style  of  writing.  Business  men 
are  not  demanding  it.  If  there  were  a  de- 
mand for  it,  business  schools  would  feel 
obliged  to  teach  it,  because  it  is  the  special 
work  of  such  schools  to  train  young  people 
for  positions  of  usefulness  and  trust  in  the 
business  world.  And  it  is  from  this  source 
that  many  business  firms  obtain  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  etc. 


But  for  the  constant  and  almost  exclusive 
use  of  the  typewriter  for  business  corre- 
spondence, vertical  writing  would,  doubt- 
less, have  received,  long  ago,  the  merited 
condemnation  of  business  men.  I  confess 
I  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  value  of 
statistics  gathered  from  business  firms  to 
ascertain  their  preference  for  any  style  of 
penmanship.  Every  successful  house  has 
one  or  more  stenographers  and  typewriters 
to  whom  the  correspondence  of  the  ofiice  is 
dictated.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
head  of  the  firm  concerns  himself  in  tlie 
least  as  to  whether  the  upright  or  slanting 
style  of  writing  is  used  by  his  bookkeepers, 
so  long  as  it  is  plain  and  neat.  But  I  would 
be  interested  to  know  what  proportion  of 
the  multitude  of  clerks  and  bookkeepers, 
who  do  their  work  with  a  pen,  write  the 
vertical  style. 

SLANT  NOT  ESSENTIAL. 

Aud  now  that  the  vertical  style  is  passing, 
the  Medial  or  Semi-slant  is  coming  to  take 
its  place.  The  degree  of  slant  is  of  second- 
ary importance.  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to 
insist  upon  a  definite  slant.  There  is  a  nat 
ural  slant.  With  some  persons  it  may  be 
fifty  two  degrees;  with  others  it  may  ap- 
proach closer  to  the  vertical.  If  position 
and  movement  are  right,  slant  will  take 
care  of  itself. 

You  will  probably  ask,  Cannot  these 
movement  drill  exercises  of  which  you 
speak  be  applied  as  successfully  to  the  ver- 
tical style  as  to  the  slant?  I  will  give  you 
my  experience. 

In  one  of  my  schools  the  vertical  had  been 
introduced,  and,  finding  it  necessary  to 
teach  it,  I  gave  it  careful  study  and  not  a 
little  practice  in  the  hope  that  I  might  also 
become  a  convert.  I  set  aside  all  prejudice 
and  made  an  honest  investigation  in  order 
to  discover  whether  by  practice  I  might  be 
able  to  write  it  with  a  free  movement.  The 
result  was  unsatisfactory.  I  know  of  no 
professional  penman  who  is  able  to  write  it 
with  the  same  grace  and  freedom  with 
which  he  writes  the  sloping  style.  I  con 
elude,  therefore,  that  if  it  is  diflicult  to 
write  it  rapidly  and  clearly  by  those  who 
are  trained  to  write  with  a  free  movement, 
it  cannot  be  a  practical  style  for  general 
use. 

At  this  point  I  find  great  discouragement 
in  teaching  it.  I  have  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  interest  vertical  writers  in  move- 
ment drill  exercises.  They  become  discour 
aged  and  say  they  cannot  write  them.  This 
is  especially  true  in  practicing  sliding 
movements,  which  are  so  important  in 
gaining  the  power  to  write  words. 

PROFIT  BY  THE  PAST. 

I  do  not  condemn  vertical  writing  in  toto. 
For  tabulating  and  for  marking  libraries  it 
is  excellent.  But  it  has  had  a  fair  trial  and 
has  failed  to  meet  expectations.  As  a  ve- 
hicle for  the  rapid  expression  of  thought  it 
is  unsatisfactory.  It  has  taught  us  one 
f/jiz?^,  however,— that  our  writing  must  be 
planned  after  simpler  models.  Now  that 
we  have  learned  that  one  thing  let  us  re- 
turn to  a  reasonable  slant.  Simple  slanting 
letters  are  just  as  plain  as  vertical,  and  can 
be  written  more  rapidly. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a 
more  rational  style  of  writing  than  that 
now^  taught  in  our  public  schools  shall  be 
adopted,  and  when  our  young  pedagogues 
shall  have  the  advantageof  specialtraining 
for  the  work  of  teaching  it. 


€epek  Criticisms 

J.  F.  B.,  McPherson.  Kans. -You  still 
have  the  trouble  of  making  wedge-shaped 
shades.  Make  them  of  the  same  thickness 
from  top  to  bottom.  Do  you  pause  on  base 
line?  Your  o's  are  too  round,  not  oval 
enough.  See  AV.  L.  J.  criticism  for  a.  The 
letter  a  seems  to  trouble  you  most.  Read 
detailed  explanation  of  letter  in  last  lesson 
and  especially  notice  how  shade  bulges  out. 
It  is  too  bad  that  your  other  work  crowds 
you  so,  but  as  you  write  that  you  will  have 
more  time  later  on,  I  shall  expect  some 
good  work  from  you. 

J.  R.  N..  Attica.  Ind.  — I  like  the  .303  pen 
better  than  any  other  for  script  work.  It 
seems  rather  stiff  at  first  but  you  will  like 
it  and  then  you  will  wonder  how  you  could 
write  with  any  other.  You  slashed  in  the 
shaded  just  right;  using  a  nice  springy 
movement,  but  in  doin^  so.  you  forgot  to 
conceal  pen-lifting  and  also  forgot  to  square 
corners.  Strive  for  uniformity  of  shades. 
On  oval  part  of  a,  you  have  a  strong  shade, 
but  the  straight  shade  is  weak.  You  are 
improving  nicely;  just  keep  right  at  the 
same  movement  and  apply  criticisms. 

W.  L.  J.,  Quincy.  III.— Your  letters  s  and 
rare  well  done.  You  have  trouble  in  con- 
cealing pen-liftings,  and  also,  when  you 
retouch  ends,  you  make  them  so  wide  at 
the  top  that  it  makes  them  wedge-shaped. 
Practice  more  on  straight  line  exercise. 
retouching  it  carefully,  and  let  me  see  it. 
Also  practice  more  on  ovals,  until  you  can 
them  make  so  well  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  see  where  strokes  join.  Be  careful  not  to 
make  second  shade  of  letter  a  higher  than 
oval.  Rathermakeovalthe least  bit  higher, 
because  an  oval  appears  short  even  though 
it  is  as  high  as  the  next  letter.  Make  an 
oval,  and  next  to  it  put  a  straight  line 
(same  size)  and  see  which  appears  smaller. 
Send  me  some  of  your  best  work  on  words 
as  well  as  on  single  letters. 


which  appeared  in  the  June  issue,  will  say 
that  I  received  several  answers,  but  none 
of  them  were  correct.  Tlie  signature  was 
that  of  Percy  Parker,  President  of  the 
Columbia  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Boston,  Mass.         Respectfully  yours, 

L.  J.   EGLESTON. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  During  the  long  evenings  Of 
PENMANSHIP  t^i^   coming  fall  and   winter 

by  practicing  at  home. 
Mills's  Correspondence  Scho 

will  enable   you  to   develop 
valuable    branch    of   educati^ 
now  for  full  information  to 

195  Grand  Ave., 


ol   of  Penm&.nship 

;vonderfully  in  this 
n.    Send   a  stamp 
E.  C.  MILLS. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


SOMETHING   NEW-ARTISTIC-UNIQUE 

3   Floiirislies,  all   different,  in    3   colors, 
each  25c;  the  3  for  50c. 
All  fresh  from  the  pen,  mailed  in  tube.    Suit- 
able for  framing.     Mr.  Zaner  says;    "Mr.  Ger- 
bold's  bird  and  scroll  flourishes  are  skillful,  ef- 
fective,   novel,    and    out-of-the-ordinary.     They 
represent  harmony  in  color  as  well  as  in  line. 
Address,     L.  E.  GERHOLD.  236  E.  Town  St  . 
Columbus.  Ohio. 


Chat  Signature. 

Rutland  Business  College, 
Rutland,  Vt.,  August  3,  1905. 
Editor  Business  Educat(tr: 
Relative  to  the  "What  It   Is"   signature. 


Do  You 
Know  How 


to   prepare 

an  ink  that 

WHITE 

which     will 

not    rub, 

crack   or  peel?    Send   me   one 

DOLLAR  and  I  will  send  you  1000 

colored  cards  and  TELL  YOU  HOW. 


F.  S.  HEATH, 

50  Dunkle  St.  CONCORD.  N.  H. 


LEARN  PLNMAISSniP  AT  HOME. 

opens  the  dooi-s  of  busint-s^; 
We  give  twice  8ls   ma.ny  I 
Valuable  instruct' 
school.    Students 


17.00.     Pen  lettering.  |3  00. 

1  for  stamp.    Write  at  once. 
Strayer's  Business  College. 


u.     Practice  evenings  and  spare  time.    Our  courses  are  the  best. 

ithers  and  twice   as   ma>.ny  copies.     Students'  work  criticised. 

ery  point.     Beautiful  copies,  fresh  from  the  pen.     Improve  after  you  leave 

become  skillful  under  our  instruction.     Business  Writing,  $3.50,  Ornamental, 


dozencards  20  cents.     Our  interesting  catalogue  free.    Small  spe 
ELLSWORTH   ®.   WHITMORE.  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 


FOR  SCHOOLS  PO  GOLLEOES 

LOWEST  PaiCES  FOB  ANY  PDBHTITY 


THE    ARTISTIC    ENGROSSING 
OF     DIPLOMAS    A    SPECIALTY 


'3  THROOP  ST.  __//  " /.      'j<V/r/r      CHICAGO.  ILl 


723  THROOP  ST.   ^ 


>m^j^^!mm:-: " 


Instructions  for  Cesson  3 

This  lesson  brings  us  enough  material  for  the  hardest  kind  of  intelligent  practice;  for  the  reason  that  we  must  learn  ta  con 
trol  our  hand  in  executing  letters  two  and  three  spaces  above  base  line. 

Beginning  with  this  lesson  we  will  use  our  Spacing  T-square  constantly.  Take  a  sheet  of  your  practice  paper  and  rule  lines 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  apart  over  the  whole  sheet;  measure  off  a  margin  of  at  least  an  inch  wide  all  around,  then  count  three 
spaces  from  top  and  place  a  small  check  with  pencil,  then  skip  a  space  and  count  three  more,  and  so  on  down  the  page. 

By  conforming  to  the  above  plan  you  will  have  a  check  mark  on  each  base  line,  which  will  save  all  unnecessary  worry  about 
where  to  begin  next  line  of  script. 

Our  first  exercise  is  for  the  letter  (.    It  Is  an  extension  of  the  very  first  one  we  had  —  Lesson  No.  1. 

Make  it  two  spaces  high  and  strive  for  same  thickness  of  shade,  uniformity  of  slant,  and  be  sure  to  square  ends  after  writing 
a  line.  Second  exercise  begins  with  introductory  stroke  a  space  high,  then  shade,  which  ends  the  same  as  letter  n.  The  letter  t  is 
finished  with  a  light  horizontal  line  one  space  in  length,  which  is  made  a  space  and  a  half  above  base  line. 

The  oval  part  of  the  letter  d  is  made  like  the  oval  part  of  a;  while  the  last  part  is  the  same  as  shaded  stroke  of  letter  f,  except 
that  it  is  made  two  and  one-fourth  spaces  high;    though  it  is  permissible  to  make  it   as  high  as  (  —  two  spaces  high. 

The  next  exercise  is  the  foundation  for  all  loop  letters  and  therefore  needs  a  lot  of  good  practice.  Make  introductory  stroke  one 
apace  high  (see  cross  in  copy )  then  begin  one  space  above  base  line,  making  the  right  side  of  loop  up  to  head  line;  (three  spaces 
above  base  line)  then  make  a  short  turn  and  make  shade,  finishing  with  a  quick  (not  spasmodic)  motion  on  base  line.  Replace  pen 
and  add  finishing  stroke  thereby  making  letter  7.  It  is  ratlier  difficult  to  say  just  where  to  begin  shade  for  the  reason  that  it  starts 
with  a  hair  line  and  gradually  swells  out  until  it  reaches  the  base  line.  However,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  not  to  begin  shade 
higher  than  two  and  a  half  spaces  above  base  line.  A  delicate  shade  is  placed  on  the  upper  right  hand  side  of  loops  which  gives 
them  a  finished  appearance.      Care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  it   too  long. 

The  letter  h  is  begun  like  letter  1  and  finishes  ex,actly  like  letter  v.  Do  not  make  lower  turn  too  round;  (see  letter  marked  x 
in  copy.)  The  letter  h  is  begun  like  letter  7  except  that  shade  sets  squarely  on  base  line  and  is  finished  like  last  part  of  o.  Do  not 
spread  shade  on  base  line  (see  letter  marked  x)  or  have  too  much  space  between  main  and  second  shade. 

The  letter  k  is  begun  like  letter  h\  then  make  hair  line,  commencing  one-half  space  above  base  line  and  finish  with  a  dot;  the 
finishing  stroke  is  made  like  last  part  of  n  except  that  it  is  only  one-half  space  high.  Tiie  second  letter  Jc  is  begun  like  first;  then 
hair  line  ending  with  a  loop  which  is  one-half  space  long  and  one-fourth  space  high;  finishing  with  last  part  of  n. 

Begin  letter  /with  introductory  stroke,  then  loop  which  extends  one  space  below  base  line;  the  finishing  stroke  should  begin 
with  a  dot  on  the  base  line,  and  finishes  with  an  introductory  stroke  for  next  letter.  The  second  /  is  made  one  and  a  half  spaces 
below  base  line  and  ends  with  a  tapering  shade.  The  stroke  to  the  right  of  the  tapering  shade  below  the  line,  is  used  to  balance 
letter,  but  may  be  left  out.      The  letter  /is  often  made  only  two  and  one-half  spaces  high. 

The  last  line  will  require  a  great  deal  of  practice,  and  your  success  will  largely  depend  upon  whether  you  practiced  intelli 
gently  or  whether  you  just  wandered  from  one  exercise  to  the  other.  Not  only  form  of  letters,  but  also  spacing  of  letters  should  be 
remembered. 

Hints— All  shades  that  end  squarely  on  the  line  should  be  made  square.    It  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  your  work. 

Have  you  noticed  that  when  you  made  the  strokes  with  a  quick  motion  you  got    bright,  graceful  shades? 

Engravers  generally  make  their  script  on  a  forty-five  degree  slant.     See  criticisms  on  previous  page. 


/  /  / /  / /^/y/^^^^d^&^dd^ 


'^^^(d€a}imti^tma^ie^Jiay/i^ 


'^^^Bu^/n^U^^^/^r^       ^3 


The  original  light  line  shorthand.  ]S"o  shading,  no  position, 
connective  vowels.  The  simplest,  most  legible  and  rapid 
shorthand  ever  invented.  A  radical  departure  from  Pitnianic 
principles. 

Pernin  Phonography 

Is  the  cornerstone  which  marks  the  era  of  a  revolution  iu  the 
art  of  shorthand  writing.  To-day  every  up-to-date  school 
teaches  light  line  shorthand — is  your  school  among  them  ? 

If  yon  don't  teach  Pernin  shorthand,  write  us  to-day. 
Full  descriptive  matter  will  be  mailed  you  upon  I'equest. 
Ask  for  our  booklet  about  Pei'uin  Universal  Phonography — a 
postal  card  will  bi'ing  it. 

The  Best  Shorthand  for  the  School.    Absolutely  No  Failures. 

The  Only  Shorthand  for  the  Pupil.    Awarded  World's 

Fair  Medal  and  Diplomas. 

Teachers!  ^'^®  DEMAN^D  for  competent  Pernin 
teachers  far  exceeds  our  supply.  We 
want  every  teacher  who  can  handle  commercial  subjects  and 
PERNIN"  SHORTHAND  to  file  an  application  with  us  at 
once  for  the  coming  fall.  Do  it  now.  If  you  are  a  com- 
mercial teacher  and  can't  teach  PERNIN  SHORTHAND, 
or  if  you  teach  some  other  system  and  wish  to  increase  your 
earning  capacity,  and  create  a  greater  demand  for  your  serv- 
ices, write  us  to-day — we  have  a  proposition  that  will  interest 
you. 


Have  You  Vsed  Pernin s  Business  Dictation  Book? 

It  is  composed  of  Actual  Dictated  Business  Letters.     Conceded  by  all  who  have  used 
it  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  published.     Sample  Copy  to  schools,  35c  Postpaid. 

Bhe  H.  M.  Pernin  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Ill  <Jj<^r/'i>&Arj^:<g>>^//i5^/^^/^;^::;<4^.^  ||    [ 


FROM  THE  GRACEFUL  HAND  OF  MR.  H.  B.  LEHHAN,  CENTRAI,  HIGH  SCHOOL,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WANTED— TEACHERS  ®.  MANAGERS. 
Experienced  Teachers  of  Gra- 
ham Shorthand,  Penmanship  and 
Bookkeeping,  and  Managers  for 
branch  colleges.    Address, 

Drautfhon's  P.  B.  College  Co.. 
Mashville.  Tenn. 

A    GOOD    SUGGESTION 

A  recent  buyer  writes  : 

"  Your  ink  received,  and  it  is  as  you  say,  black; 
it  dries  quickly,  and  I  can  erase  my  pencil  out- 
lines without  fear  of  loosing  its  blackness.     My 

friend  Mr. wants  to  buy  a  stick  but  he  wants 

lo  know  if  you  have  a  smaller  size,  because  he 
thinks  he  coiild  hardly  use  up  the  $2.00." 

I  have  a  size  (same  brand  as  the  $2  00  size) 
which  is  just  a  fourth  of  the  large  size,  and  which 
sells  for  50  cents,  with  complete  instructions. 
postpaid.  Send  for  it  and  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  your  work.  A  stone  for  grinding  ink 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  your  expense  for  50  cents. 
Address,  R.  A.  CEPEK, 

723  Throop  St.  Chicago,  111. 


|«f  A  MTC  n  ■  By  an  old  established  and 
yy  mHI  I  tU  progressive  school  in  a 
city  of  50,000,  a  young 
man  teacher  of  shorthand  and  allied  branches,  to 
purchase  a  one-third  interest  and  assume  control 
of  that  department.  Present  owner  is  retiring 
from  business  and  two-thirds  interest  has  been 
retained  by  members  of  the  faculty.  School  well 
advertised  and  well  patronized  and  income  each 
year  should  exceed  investment  a.sked,  E.  I.  F.. 
Care  of  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FRANCIS  B.  COVRTNSY 

HANDWRITING  SPECIALIST 


:  McDonald  B 


institute, 
Milwaukee.  Wi: 


ATTENTION    TEACHERS! 

More  than  25.000  persons  were  appointed 
last  year  to  Government  positions.  Are  yon 
K'ettiiig  less  than  $100  a  month  r  If  you  are, 
we  can  help  you  We  have  helped  others, 
let  us  help  you.     Full  information  tree. 

WOOD'S    COMMERCIAL    COLLEGE, 
311   East  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel  Pens 

TJSEn  BY  EXPERT  AND  CAREFUL 
PENMEN  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 
Sample  card.  12  pens  different  patterns, 
Will  be  sent  for  trial  on  receipt  nf6  cents  in 
post.iL,'C  st.-iinps.     .\sk  for  card  R, 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

9^9  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Want  a  position  ? 
Want  a  teacher? 
Want  a  partner? 
Want  to  buy  a  school  ? 
Want  to  sell  a  school  ? 
If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

OLICKS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

E.  H.  Glick.  Mgr.  Concord,  N.  M. 


sTUDv 
LAW 


Prepare  for  saccess  at  tho  bar,  ia 
bua.ness  or  public  life,  by  mail,  in 
the  ORIGINAL  SCHOOL, 
Founded  In  1890.  Successful 
graduates  everywnero.  Approved 
by  bar  and  law  colleges.  Ragutar 
College  Law  Course  and  BnBiDesfl 
Law  Course.  Liberal  Tarms. 
Special  Offer  Now. 

Catalogue  Free. 

Sprague  Correspondanca 
School  of  Law, 

733MajesticBldK.,  Oetroll.Mleh. 


XA.MBL*YN'S    SPE:CIA.LS 

Good  to  Sept.  15.  Only 

12  lessons  course  Business  Writing S3. 50 

12       "  "       Artistic  Writing 4.50 

12        "  "        Card  Writing 4.50 

12       "  '■       Flourishing 4.50 

IW       "  "       Engrossing  and  Lettering 10.00 

Copies  fresh  from  the  pen,  complete  instructions,  thor- 
ough course,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Enroll  before 
Sept.  15.  anri  hp(;in  when  you  wish. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  Kansa^s  City,  Mo. 


H.   E.  WYGAL 
ENGICOSSER  eSu  DESIGNER 

Work  for  ail  Commercial  Purposes. 

Resolutions,  /lemorials,  Testimonials, 

Diplomas,       Certificates,        Forms, 

Letter  and  Bill  Heads.  Covers,  Etc. 

17  Lake  View  Ave.,  CLEVELAND.  O. 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER  DESIRES  CHANGE 

Over  12  years  in  the  school  room  and  busy 
office;  Sadler-Rowe  texts;  Graham.  Benn  Pit- 
man, Gregg  Shorthand;  Touch  Typewriting; 
fine  penman  ;  excellent  disciplinarian  and  or- 
ganizer-strong in  all  these.  Principal  and  man- 
ager in  present  position.  Good  health,  but  in 
sickly  district.  Desire  Western  propositions. 
Refer  to  Zaner  Sc  Bloser.     Address, 

EXPERIENCED, 
Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

]  The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency,  [ 

170  Flith  AveHne,  Ifew  Tork.  t 

Racommands  coUera  and  normal  erada-  F 

atea,  specialiata,  and  other  teackers  to  eal-  V 

lacas,  sohaols,  and  fkmiliei.  p 

Tba  Airancy  recaivaa  °^*^i^7  calls  for  coaa-  F 

marcial  taachars  from  public  amd  priTate  I 

Lichools,  and  basinesa  coUeeas.  p 

WM,  O,   PRATT,  Manager  [ 


OKices  :     Townsend.  Montana.     Winnebago  City.  Minn..     Warrensburg.  Missouri. 
Indianapolis.  Indiana.  Room  92  When  Building. 

SPECIALISTS    FURNISHED    FOR    ALL    DEPARTMENTS    FREE. 
Splendid  opportiinitiee  offered  the  "  up-to-date  "  teacher.      JVe  cover  the  beat 
field  in  the  United  States  for  the  teacher  backed  6f  ABILITY.    No  res^istratioa 
fee  ifj-oiz  write  the  IVanensburs^  office  incloeinz  etamp.    Fourth   Year. 


^ 


Faust's  Automatic  Shading  Pens  Are  the  Best 


^ 


IVe 
Manutucturm 
These  Peas, 

A I  MO 

rAusrs 

SHADING- 
rf /V  INKS 

aad  FAUST'S 
PATENT 

MYOGRAPH. 


V 


I  are  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Penmanship  Specialties,  Writine  Pens, 
Card  Board,  Fine  Inks,  Oblique  Holders,  .to.     Eyerythine  needed  by  students  or  pro- 

1  penmen. 

We  hare  just  issued  a  fine,  large,  illustrated  catalog:u 

j>le  Automatic  Pen,  any  size,  and  a  bottle  of  our  best  ink,  t 

AUTO    PEN   &.    INK    MFG.   CO.,     40  DEARBORN  ST..  CHICAGO 


J 


[~||  <J^^r/&i^rd/^n^iS6f/•/ii/ierJ^^^'t/^../iian^//?^^^t^^'r/^^  ||   [ 
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PENMAMSHIP  FOR  ADVANCED  STUDENTS  BY  E.  C.  JIII.I.S,  ROCHESTER,  N.   V. 


TEXTS 

THAT  MAKE  EXPERTS 


PATERSON 
PHONOGRAPHY 


i>y 


slem  of  Sborlliaiui 
1  the  combination 
nd   high 


vhich 


be 


The 

Ml,  ai 


capability  of  high 
legibility  alike  in  sIdw  and  rapid  writing,  make  it  the  system 
best  suited  to  all  grades  of  students  -those  who  need  shorthand 
for  a  few  years,  or  those  who  seek  the  highest  positions  of  the 
profession.  The  characters  have  the  movement  of  longhand 
writing,  are  neat,  graceful,  and  easily  formed.    Price  of  text,  f 2.00. 

^TYI  F  '^"''      stenographers.      Reporters     and      Cor- 

O  1  1  \aKj  respondents.     This  book  is  to  the  stenographer 

MANIIAI  what  the  "Style  Sheet  ■•   is   to  the  compositor. 

^  l**!^  wi41.*  It  instructs  and  demonstrates,  and  is  the  thing 
needed  to  transform  the  ordinary  slenograjiher 
into  a  tirst-class  operator.  It  insjarts  the  student  to  a  higher  con- 
ception ot  his  prospective  employment.  It  meansa  better  salary 
to  the  graduate,  and  an  enhanced  reputation  to  the  college.  The 
schools  using  it  as  a  regular  text  report  as  a  direct  result  much 
improved  work  and  greater  diligence  on  the  part  of  students, 
with  a  lightening  of  the  teacher's  task.  The  complete  book  is  a 
reproduction  of  actual  typewriting— not  imitation  The  com- 
plete index  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  o?i  request,  free.     Price  of 


TYPEWRITING 


BY  THE  PIANO  METHOD.  Teaches 
the  Art  of  Skillful  Operatton  by 
Sense  of  Location  It  can  be  used 
with  either  single  or  double  keyboard  typewriters,  and  avoids 
the  necessity  of  ipecial  editions  for  each  style  of  machine.  Two 
keyboard  charts  are  furnished  with  each  book,  showing  the  proper 
method  of  fingering  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner.  The  lessons 
are  carefully  graded  and  contain  a  number  of  original  features 
that  aid    materially  in  the   rapid  development  of  skill.     Cloth 
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Price  of  text,  60c. 


Special  Offer  to  Teachers:    Three  Books,  Postpaid,  $3.00 


H.  GRAHAM  PATERSON, 

AUTHOR    AND    PUBLISHER 

423  Rialto  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


¥>  A  ¥*W^¥>  \\'e  offer  several 
Wl        M-9k.   wr     ^^Jim^     tirades,    weights 

^^^^^^'^^^'™^^^^^^^^"  paper  for  penman- 
ship practice,  specimen  making,  letter  writing, 
etc.  These  papers  are  made  for  us  with  special 
reference  to  the  reciuirements  of  penmanship 
teachers  and  students,  from  specifications  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Kinsley  to  the  mills. 

The  Studio  Writin'i  Paper 

White,  wove.  8  x  10'.^  inches;  put  up  in  half-ream  (.500  single 
-sheets)  paekatjes. 

10  lb.  12  lb. 

Price  per  half-ream  (500  sheets) $0.4.5  |0,50 

Price  per  ream  11000  sheets) 80  .95 

Price  per  ream  in  5  ream  lots 75  .90 

Price  per  ream  in  case  lots  70  .90 

Penman.sliip  Practice  Paper 

White,  wove,  8' .J  x  11  inches:  put  up  in  half-ream  packages; 
ordinary  ruled. 

10  )b.  12  lb. 

Price  per  half- ream  (480  sheets)  - ?0.70  ?0  85 

Price  per  ream '960  sheets)   .      1.30  1..50 

Price  per  ream,  in  5  ream  lots 120  1.40 

Price  per  ream  in  case  (50  reams)  l.IO  1.30 

Artist  Penman  Paper  CSo.   I 

White,  wove,  8^/.,  ,x  11  inches;  put  up  in  half-ream  packages; 
ordinary  ruled,  ancf  wide  rttled. 

10  lb.  12  lb. 

Price  per  half-ream  (480  sheets) $125  $1.50 

Price  per  ream  (960  sheets - ^m  2  15 

Price  per  ream  in  5  ream  lots 1,90  2  15 

Price  per  ream  in  case  (50  reams) 175  2.00 

Arti.st  Penman  Paper  No.  2 

White,  wove.  S^.j  x  11  inches;  put  up  in  half-reatn  packages; 
unruled  and  wide  ruled. 

10  lb.  12  lb. 

Price  per  half-ream  (.500  sheets)   J1.25  J1.50 

Price  per  ream  (1000  sheets) 2  00  2.26 

Price  per  ream  in  5  ream  lots - 190  2.15 

Price  per  ream  in  case  ,50  reams) 175  2.00 

Full  cases  (about  50  reams)  shipped  direct  from  mill  in  iMassa- 
chusetts.      Smaller  quantities  SHirPEI)    BY    EXPRE.SS     from 
New  York.    Send  for  samples. 
the:  KINSLEY  SXVDIO.  245  Bro&dw&y,  N.  Y. 
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'   Lessoijs  id  Freqcii  Round  Hand 

(lidNlll'l 

Hv    H.    A.    KoiNiis    of  llic    lingrossini 

Firm  of  Hounds-Truiimn  C'..inp:in.v. 

Sc-hilliT  lilil^'.,  Chicat'ii.  Ill 


4^ 


Cessen  3. 

We  have  here  the  entire  alphabet  of  stnall 
letters  "with  modifications  and  the  flguree. 
The  loops  are  2*2  spaces  high  and  are  made 
as  follows:  Take  the  letter  L,  start  from 
the  bottom  and  make  the  light  line,  lifting 
the  pen  at  the  connecting  poitit  of  the 
heavy  stroke,  then  start  at  the  top  and 
make  the  heavy  down-stroke  and  light  up- 
stroke, then  lift  your  pen  again  to  the  top 
and  finish  the  loop  with  a  movement  to  the 
right,  and  then  down. 


SLrPEK^CBlPIKIN    HV   IK.VNCI.S   B.  COURTNEY,  MILLWAIKEE,   WIJ 


UNION 

Teachers'  Bureau 

203  Broadway,  New  York. 

Known  for  many  yea.r>  a.5  The  Penman's  Arl  Journal 
TeacKers'  Bureau. 


p  ight  after  the  opening  of  the  new  school 
year  we  usually  get  a  good  many  calls 
from  schools  that  are  cautious  about  com- 
pleting their  Faculties  until  they  get  an  idea 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  new  enrollment. 

All  indications  point  to  a  good  school  year. 
Of  course  things  move  swiftly  at  this  season. 

We  don't  care  to  enroll  any  more  women 
just  now  unless  they  are  experienced  and  par- 
ticularly strong  in  their  specialties.  But  we 
are  very  short  on  men,  both  with  and  without 
experience.     If  interested,  write  right  now. 

FRANK  E.  VAVGHAN, 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Mosi  Perfect  of  Pens 

^^<*A^  (ySffi^  CILLOTT  S       I 
— -^.      J  ,       ^J^^~l[  PRINCIPALITY^  ,/ 

PRINCIPALITY   PEN,  No.  1 


VICTORIA  PEN,   No.  303 


iJ'jOSEPHllMWk 

GIILOTT'S 

^XTRA.FINE^m/ 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.   F. 

Qillott'5  Pens  have  for  «eventy-five  ytius  .stood 
the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professioifil 
and  Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  nev- 
er equalled.  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front 
rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elnslicilij  and  Duruhilitij. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  (^  Sons 

Alfred  Field  <a  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


Sole    .A^er 

93  Chambers  St. 
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A  New  Book  on  Commercial  Leiw 

Williams  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  the  most  i>raclical  text  that 
has  yet  been  otfereil  to  Commercial  S.liools.  Hi^h  Schools.  Academies  and  Private 
Learners.  It  is  the  joint  wnrk  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Jester,  both  e.x- 
perieiiced  teachers  and  well  qiialitied  students  of  law.  Mr.  Jester  is  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Bar,  and  Mr.  A\'illiains  is  recognized  in  the  fraternity  as  well  qualified  to 
prepare  such  a  work. 

The  strong  point  in  Williams's  and  Jester  on  Commercial  LaM'  is  its  teach 
ability.     No   work   has   been  spared  to  present   the  subject  matter  in  such  way  both 
rhetorically  and  mechanically  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  as  tar  as  possible,  easy  of 
comprehension,  far  both  student  and  teacher. 

It  is  bound  in  blue  silk,  stamped  in  gold  and  retails  for  $1.25.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  commercial  teacher  on  receipt  of  50c,  which  amount  will  be  re- 
funded upon  return  of  the  hook,  or  will  be  credited  on  the  first  order  alter  adoption. 
It  will  pay  to  see  thits  book  before  deciding  upon  a  text  for  the  year. 


The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,   Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

N.  B. — Do  not  forget  tiiat  we  are  publishers  of  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Text 
Books  of  the  highest  order.     Any  information  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 
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For  this  lessoi 
A  fine  front  viev 
of  head  and  sh 
left  the  coats  in  ( 
the.n  in.  You  w 
suggested  a  tecl 
coats.  You  will 
more  difficult  tha 
will  have  to  stud^ 


Cesson  4. 

we  will  take  two  studies, 
and  a  side  or  profile  view 
lulders.  I  have  purposely 
utline  so  that  you  may  fill 
11  please  notice  that  I  have 
nic  to  be  used  in  lining  the 
no  doubt  find  this  a  little 
Tierely  copying.  You 
Perhaps  it   would    be 


idea  of 


w^ell  to  first  suggest  your  ideas  of  lii 
pencil.  This  will  give  you  a  good 
where  to  put  the  lines,  and  how  to  make 
them.  These  plates  are  just  about  the  way 
they  make  them  for  newspaper  work;  the 
lines  being  rather  strong  and  bold  before 
reducing.  The  hair  in  the  profile  affords  a 
good  chance  to  show  how  well  you  have 
mastered  our  first  lesson  on  lines.  Notice 
how  the  lines  curve  downward  near  the  ear; 
also  how  the  few  short  strokes  near  the  nose 
curve  upward  to  represent  the  crease  or  line. 
In  the  front  view,  notice  particularly  the 
lining;  representing  shadows  or  depth  near 
the  eyes.  They  are  drawn  in  different  or 
opposite  directions.  Practice  from  these 
examples,  then  take  a  good  copy  of  a  half- 
tone from  some  magazine  and  outline  it  in 


ONE    HUNDRED    THIRTY 
THOUSAND  "DOLLARS 

Was  paid  to  the  members  of  this 
Agency  whom  we  placed  last  year. 

Cnn't  we  put  vou  on  the  Pav  Roll? 

FREE  REGJSTR.-ITfOX'ii  yon 
mention  this  paper. 

Continenial  Teachers'  Agency, 

BOWLING  GREEN.  Ky 


UESIC.NEl)   A.N'I)   FILLED. 
KESOLUTIO.NS,   MEMORIALS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS,  ETC.,   ENGROSSED. 
LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 
FURNISHED. 

SRMUEL    D.    HOLT, 

penman  and  designer. 

1208  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


pencil.  Then  orij;i 
excellent  practice, 
which  direction  to 
make  them  heavy 
necessary,  etc. 


late  your  lines.  This  is 
You  will  liave  to  study 
iraw  the  lines;  where  to 
where  cross  hatching  is 


Your  first  fe 
and  ink  from 
you  have  to  i 
not  prove  ve 
discouraged, 
earnestly 


in  copying  in  i 
r  half-tone,  whi 

own  technic,  v 
■ful,    but   don't 
it    constfeintly   a 
eed. 
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Vunstions  Ansvered  and 

Criticisms  Offered  by 

C.  P.  Zaner. 


'■^fmmiidme&imimm»\fim!mf: 


J.  t.  M.  — (;iad  to  note  iaiproveiiient  in 
your  work.  I  would  suggest  that  vou  fol- 
low Mr.  Lister's  work  closelv,  wliich  begins 
in  the  sSeptember  Business  Educator, 
and  watch  spacing  between  siiiall  letters. 
Do  not  let  little  finger  slip  so  freely  in  small 
letters.    Your  work  has  a  good  deal  of  dash. 

J.  C.  K.  —  More  freedom  in  the  movement, 
and  in  due  time  you  will  have  better  work. 
Cultivate  a  lighter  touch  of  the  pen  to  the 
paper.  Elasticity  of  action  is  what 
vou  need  more  than  anything  else. 
Your  knowledge. .f  f,,rtM  i«  -.muI.  Surprise 
me  ne.xt  time  with  \,.ur  I ,.  .l.hie-is  :iMd  ilash. 


1  he  .\ug[i~l  iiiwul.cr  ..I  the  Alt  >tinU-iit's 
Miigaiine,  ivalamazou,  Michiiiau.  printed 
on  a  combination  of  India  and  Manila  paper, 
i^  before  us  with  numerous  other  changes 
and  improvements  in  its  make-up.  As  a 
journal  issued  in  the  interests  of  \'Oung 
art  students,  it  is  in  a  class  all  by  itself. 

"American  Phonography"  by  William 
Lincoln  Anderson,  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago  and  London, 
price  $l.ai,  is  the  title  of  a  well-bound  and 
printed  book  of  Si5  pages,  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  shorthand.  The  b.ook  is  espec- 
ially adapted  to  High  School  instruction. 
Aside  from  the  development  of  the  system 
it  contains  about  [JU  pages  of  selected  graded 


exp: 
Life 


Life  Insurance. 


dictation  exercises,  etc.  The  book  con- 
tains a  number  of  new  features  in  present 
ing  the  subject  of  shorthand,  and  impresses 
us  as  being  one  of  the  best  books  of  the 
kind  upon  the  market. 

■  An  Exposition  of  Old  Line  Life  Insur- 
is  the  title  of  an  apparantiv  correct 
of  "Old  Line 
^  -ited  and  il 
lustrated  and  published  by  the  well  known 
business  educators,  Messrs.  (i.  \V.  Hootman 
and  W.  \V.  Wightman  of  the  Peoria,  111., 
Business  College.  If  interested  you  will  do 
well  to  secure  a  copy  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Miner  of  Miner's  Business  Acad- 
emy, Hancock  St.  and  Patchen  Ave., 
Brooklyn  Borough,  N'ew  York  City,  pub- 
lishes a  very  compact  and  practical  "Busi- 
ness Speller  and  Oftice  Workers'  Hand 
Book,"  comprising  tH)  pages  bound  in 
boards  and  linen,  price  -'5  cents.  We  find 
in  it  a  great  deal  of  information  of  value, 
not  only  to  the  student  but  to  the  office 
employee  as  well. 

"  LetterDictation  from  the  Beginning  "  by 
B.  K.  Thomas,  a  series  of  Practical  Business 
and  General  Letters  based  on  the  principles 
of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand, begitming  with 
the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  and  so  ar 
ranged  as  to  give  the  student  development 
ill  taking  dictation  while  studying  priii- 
■  i  pies.  Price  20  cents.  Published  by  Isaac 
Pitman  A;  Sons,  'SI  Union  Square,  New  York. 

"New  Practical  Spelling"  is  thetitfeofa 
new  work  on  the  subject  implied  in  the 
title,  by  the  Practical  Text  Book  Co., 
Cleveland.  O.  It  is  substantially  bound  in 
art  linen,  well  printed,  and  contains  I'.'J 
pages,  price  25  cents.  The  words  in  the 
book  have  been  selected  with  the  view  of 
giving  only  the  most  frequently  used  and 
most  liable  to  be  mispelled.  Following 
eacli  lesson  a  brief,  attractive  exercise  is 
given  consisting  of  the  best  thought  of  the 
best  thinkers.  All  in  all,  the  book  agrees 
with  its  title. 


MissJeannetteE.Bald\ 
of    penmanship 


^.  ..in,  special  teacher 

wi  ptriiiiiiaupLiip  111  the  Polytechnic  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  recently  favored 
us  with  a  bnntlle  of  specimens  from  her 
students,  which  reveal  the  same  skill  and 
practicability  tliat  we  find  in  thespecimens 


from  our  best  private  business  sclion 
wonder  this  High  School  is  Mitrac 
much  attention,  if  the  work  in  all 
ments  is  as  efficient  as  the  penm; 
Many  of  the  specimens  received  i 
special  mention  for  excellence, 
good  ;  these  are  excellent : 

flarie    Reichert,     Minnie    Griffin, 
Nair,     Carrie     Cook,     Ilarriette     Hai 
Helen  Buffet,  Lucile  Young,  Edwin 
Standish    Mitchell,  Earl  T.  Dutton, 
Cutler,  Edgar  Brown.  Raymond  Lai 
Mever  Zukerrnann. 


HAVE  YOU  HIRED  YOUR  TEACHERS 

For  the  coming  school  rear?    If  not,  wri 
us    TO-DAY.      Competent   teachers  of  botl 
sexes  a  vail  able;  alsoa  mimber  of  promising 
young  teachers. 

AMERICAN  lEACHERS'  BUREAU, 

G,  E.  BOPLE,  Mgr.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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•'THE  DVGOVT  PENMAN." 

Oldest.  Cheapest.  Best. 

Lessons  by  Mall  in  all  Branches  of  Pen  Art 

Flourishing. 

He  is  unequaleii  as  an  instructor  in  thi^ 
Yon  should  see  his  work.  Send  2.51:.  anil  g. 
circulars,  terms,  samples  and  a  surprise 

Address,  JASPER  JAY  STU.NK,  M.  II 


art 


Ni. 


I  will  write  yo 


I  Dozen  Cards  fo 


I5c 


I  will  siivc  Free  a  pack  of 
samples  and  send  terms  to  at;t-iits  with  cacli  or- 
der     Agents  Mfa^ntKd. 

BUnk  Cards.     Hi  ditfiiciil   olurs,  100  assorted, 
bv  mail  postpaid,  1.5c. ;  10(1(1  l)\  ixpress,  ".'ic. 

Comic  Cards,     hi   diHircnl    kinds,  100  hv  mail, 
30c. 

Ink.     (tlossy  black  or  very  best  white,  l.'jc.  per 
bottle 

Flourished   Design    Cards.   30c     per    100        All 
kinds  of  penman's  supplies.     Lessons  by  mail  in 
penmanship.     Send  2c.  stamp  for  circulars. 
W.  A.  BODE.  27th  St.  S.  S.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


AK.E  YOU  WIDE=AVAKE? 


Do  you  realize  that  good  teachers,  superior 
facilities,  attractive  surroundings,  and  text-books 
that  are  up-to-date,  all  contribute  their  share 
towards  the  success  of  your  school ?  Are  you 
using  high-grade  books?  Have  you  adopted  the 
best  text-books  obtainable? 

This  is  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. We  are  living  in  a 
commercial  era.  To  suc- 
ceed, one  must  employ  up- 
to-date  methods. 

Are  you  getting  your 
share  of  business  ?  Are 
you  making  the  most  of 
your  opportunities?  Are 
you  thoroughly  working 
your  field  ?  Are  you  using 
the  best  helps  obtainable  in 
every  department  ?    Are  you 

securing  the  best  results  for  your  patrons  ?    Are 
you  making  money? 

The  age  demands  ability,  alertness,  and  ag- 
gressiveness.    Schools    are  no  exception.     S-u-p- 


e-r-i-o-r-i-t-y  spells  success.     The  honest   hustler 

reaps  the  harvest. 

Among    accessories    of    a    successful    school, 

none  is  more  important  than  the  text-books.    Thf 

books  should  be  i)ractical.  They  should  be  ac- 
curate and  authoritative  in 
statement.  They  should 
be  attractive  and  method- 
ical in  makeup.  They 
should  be  illustrated  and 
interesting.  They  should 
be  modern. 

We  publish  such  books. 
They  cover  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  a\-erage  com- 
mercial school.  They  are 
used  in  the  most  prominent 
public  and  private  schools 
in   the   country.     If   you've 

not  seen  the  books,  it  is  time  you  examined  them. 

Our  New  Practical   Spelling,  the  cheapest   good 

book    and    the    best,    is    now    ready.      Illustrated 

catalogue  mailed  on  request. 


THE   PR.ACTICAL   TEXT   BOOK    COMPANY, 

479  Eu<".lid  Ave.,  Clevclaiul,  Ohio. 
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THAT  EXTRA  TEACHER 

Demanded  because  of  large  attendance  or  disappointment, 
can  be  furnished  by  us  with  lightning  or  mail  speed. 

The  Western  Union  and  Postal  Telegraph  Companies 
have  offices  within  a  few  doors  of  our  offices,  and  we  have 
electric  call  boxes  of  both  companies  in  our  offices  ;  we 
receive  eight  mails  a  day  and  have  three  stenographers 
and  two  dictators  to  handle  it  ;  we  have  a  very  complete 
system  of  recording  and  filing  information  about  teachers 
and  vacancies,  and  we  are  prepared  to  put  teachers  and 
schools  in  communication  with  the  greatest  celerity. 

To  Schools 

WE  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  to  school  principals  for  our 
services  in  supplying  teachers.  We  believe  we  have  by 
far  the  largest  and  best  list  of  special  teachers  in  our 
lines  ever  brought  together. 

THE  SCHOOL  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT  is  main- 
tained to  sell  school  property  and  to  aid  in  forming  part- 
nerships. Write  for  information  about  our  plans  and  the 
64  schools  in  23  States  and  Canada  on  our  list  for  sale. 
We  have  listed  with  us  names  and  addresses  of  34  persons 
desirous  of  investing  in  school  property. 

To  Teachers 

FREE  REGISTRATION— So  confident  are  we  that  we 
can  place  every  good  teacher  and  well-prepared  graduate 
that  we  have  decided  to  offer  FREE  REGISTRATION  to  all 
whom  we  deem  acceptable  for  our  lists.  Our  commission 
is  four  per  cent  ,  payable  one-half  in  3U  days,  one-half  in 
60  days,  after  beginning  work.  Teachers  and  schools  will 
readily  see  that  we  do  not  get  a  cent  unless  we  place 
"The  right  teacher  in  the  right  school  "  — and  both  are 
perfectly  satisfied. 

MAKE  OUR  OFFICE  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS  when  in 
New  York.  We  are  opposite  City  Hall  Park  and  subway 
station.  We  have  the  largest,  best  located,  and  best 
equipped  offices  of  any  special  bureau. 


The  Kinsley  Commercial  Teachers'  Bureau 
and  School  Exchange 

WM.  J.  KINSLEY,  Manager.  245  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 


R.  C.  KING'S 

Monthly  Statement 
and  Editorial. 


For  more  than  twelve  vears  I 
have  taught  penmanship  in  Pub- 
lic .School.s  and  Colleges,  and 
altho  my  name  is  King  I  am  not 
the  King  of  penmen,  or  the 
champion  penman  of  the  world. 
But  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge  say  that  ray  writing  has 
the  "Dash  and  Swing"  of  the 
"A  1  "  professional. 

By  years  of  study  and  practice 
I  have  perfected  a  course  of  les 
sons  in  plain  and  ornamental 
writing  which  will  enable  all 
those  who  take  the  same  to 
secure  a  Masterful  Style  of  Busi- 
ness or  Ornamental  writing  in 
the  shortest  time  possible. 

I  teach  the  same  by  mail,  and 
I  get  Results  —  Good  Results  — 
Results  that  satisfy  the  student 
and  helps  him  to  earn — Dollars. 
"He  who  adds  to  his  earning 
power  adds  to  his  capital." 

Write  me  about  this  course 
Right  Now.  He  who  does  it  To- 
day has  an  immense  advantage 
over  him  who  expects  to  do  it 
To-morrow.         Yours  truly. 


2851  Oakland  Ave.. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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^t'»?Hti«".v-  Supplies'     Hand  Cut  Cards,'    Samples    Frff  ' 

10(10  3  ply  W.H.  7oe.  lOUOfiply  W.B.95C. 

10()0  colored  cards  85c.     10>  i'  bird  and  scioll  cards  35c. 

1(10  comic  cards  30c.  KK)  matiimonial  cards  30c. 

Penman's  souvenir  35c.     Penman's  sample  book  2oc 
Jtnd  today.         W.  McBEE,  19  Snyder  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


Know 
How  to 
File 

— DocumeM 
Legal  Blan 
CardR 
Credit  Repo 
Deposit  Ticket: 
Insurance  Pol 
Books      —Report 
Samples     —Check; 
Clipping 
Notes— Letters     Papers 


e:ste:rbrook's  pcns 


"  Ea3y  to  write  with. 
CORRECT  DESIGN 


-7 Hard  to  use  up." 

UNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


150    STYLES 


A  1  Professional 

Fine  pointed  and  elasii 

for  card  writing 


Text  Writers 

Made  in  3  widths  and  with  lonj 
point  to  both  left  and  right 


453  Business  and  Colleoe 
N\i\\  fine  and  extra  fine  points 
Elastic  and  smooth  writing 


Estei-brook.   Steel   Pen  Mf^.  Co. 


26  John  St..  N.  Y.  City 


tear  out  this  advertisement  and  i 

That's  the  first  step  in  simplifying  your  office 

or  factory  detail.     And  do  it  NOW. 

THE  SlUW-WALRKR  (OHPANT,  nasbcfron.  Mlelu  ^ 

iBianch  at  Chicago  in  tlie  Marquette  Buildinj;. 


FINEST    PENMANSHIP    SVPPLrlES    OBTAINABLrE. 


On  goods  listed  belo 


:  on   those   that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight.    Of 
the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 


PENS  AND    HOLDERS.      BY  MAIL,  PREPAID. 


Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best 
and  finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best 
for  enKrossin^;,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
ptwork.    Gross  $1 .00,  Ji  gross  25c. 


1  do 


12c 


Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  ihe  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork — busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross    75c.    ii  gross  25c.   1    dozen   10c 

Zanerian  Medial  Pen — A  high-grade 
medium,  extra  smooth  pen  for  business 
writing.  None  better,  lust  right  for 
students  and  accountants.  Gross  75c, 
^  gross --.--  -.- 25c 

Zanenan  Business  Pen— A  smooth, 
durable,  common  sense  business  pen. 
For  unshaded  business  writing,  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
7^c,    '4    gross    a.'Jc.     1    dozen 10c 

Cillotfs  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A 
fine  writing  pen.  Gross  ll.OO,  %  gross 
2.Sc,  1  dozen 12c 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No. 
604  Pen — A  medium  fine  writing  pen. 
Gross  7.5c.  K  gross  25c,  1  dozen      -  10c 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  -F.  No. 
6O;  Pen-A  business  pen.  Gross  ll.OO. 
%    gross  2.ic,    1    dozen 12c 

Cillotfs  No.  SOS  E.  F.  Pen— Used 
largely  for  drawing  purposes.  Gross 
$1.00.    M    gross   2.5c,    1    dozen- 12c 


Gillotfs  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290 
—One  of  the  finest  pointed  drawing 
pens  made.    6  pens  25c,  ,1  pens 15c 

Gillotts  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659— 
Very  fine  points.  6  pens  25c,  3  pens 
- 15c 


Soennecken  Lettering  Pen  —  For 
making  German  Text.  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12-num- 
hers  1.  1'.,  2,  2'3,  :i.  3':.  4.  5  and  6 
single  pointed  and  10,  20  and  30  double 
pointed   2.50 

Double  Holder  /or  Soennecken  Pens 
—  Holds  two  pens  at  one  time 10c 


Oblique  Penholder— Hand- 
wood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder 
-  50c 


Fine  Art  Qblique  Holdei —  Inlaid 
and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box. 
- $1.00 


Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  best 
low-priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  holder     - ♦  .10 

1  dozen -   50 

%  gross -- 1-10 

?2  gross - 2.15 

I   gross ..--.- 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped 
and  best  for  business  writing,  flourish- 
ing etc.  1  holder  10c,  6  holders  40c.  12 
holders 65c 


CARDS,  INK,  PAPER,  ETC. 


Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with 
finest  surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

UXlby  mail  postpaid 28c 

.500  by  express - 75c 

1000  by  express fl.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white 
ink. 

UXlby  mail  postpaid 28c 

.5tX)  by  express --- 7.5c 

1000  by  express --$1.35 

While  Cardboard— Weddiae  Bristol 
for  tine  pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6 sheets  by  express...- ---$  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 

White  Cardboard— With  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  are 
2054x23, 

6  sheets  by  express -- $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid--.  -- 5t» 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for  white 
ink.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express    75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penman- 
ship or  drawing.     Sheets  are  21x33. 

6  sheets  by  express ^  '^^ 

12  sheets  by  express 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid     ..50 


Zanerian  Pen.  Pencil,  and  PaintinS 
Pad.  and  Portfolio,  for  sketching, 
drawing,    and    water     color    painting. 

Contains  40  sheets  for S  .40 

By  mail  20  cents  extra .60 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing 
ink  and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraVing. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express  -.- 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  %   pint 

bottle  by  mail  postpaid $  .40 

I  pint  by  express 45 

1  quart  by  express .75 

White  Ink— 'Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .25 

12  bottles  by  express  -- 1.85 

Writing  Papei — Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide 
and  faint.     I  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper  —  Same  quality  as 
above  mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream. 
1  ream  by  express $2.00 

Practice  Papei — Best  for  the  money 

to  be  had.     1  ream  by  express $1.50 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 

100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid $  .40 

100  fine  white  by  mail,  postpaid  -  -     .40 
1000  either  kind,  by  express 1.50 


We  handle  the  best  and  ( 


Cash  must  accompany  .all  order 
floney  order,  or  stamps  for  small  an 


Prices  are  too  low  to  keep  accounts. 


Address.    ZANCR    <a    BLOSER.    COLVMBVS,    OHIO. 
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THe    Prepondera^nce   of    E^vidence 

Is  in  favor  of  the  Sadler- Rowe  Commercial  Text  Books  for  the  following  reasons: 

They  are  used  more  extensively  in  all  classes  of  commercial  schools  than  any  other. 

Thev  are  the  preference  of  the  majority  of  commercial  teachers  in  private  and  public  schools. 

They  were  prepared  by  men  who  understood  their  business,— they  are  practical  and  scholarly. 

They  reflect  correct  business  customs,  practices  and  usages. 

They  are  meaty  and  rich  in  substance,  and  attractive  in  form. 

The  bookkeeping  texts  are  adaptable  to  any  and  all  courses  of  study  from  the  elementary  train- 
ing of  two  or  three  months  to  a  full  two  years'  course.     Here  is  a  list  to  select  from  that  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  teacher: 
Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping  Earnest's  English  Correspondence 

Business  Bookkeeping  and  Practice  Lister's  Budget  of  Writing  Lessons 

Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Essentials  of  Arithmetic  New  Method  Speller 

Richardson's  Commercial  Law  New  Rapid  Shorthand 

MacFarlane's  Commercial   and  Industrial  Geography  Billing's  (Graham-Pitmanic)  Shorthand 

If  you  want  to  know  about  any  or  all  of  these  books,  write  us,  being  explicit  in  the  information 
you  desire,  and  you  will  get  it. 

Sa^dler^R^O^W^e    Co*^    Baltinvore,  Md* 


A  Ne^vir   Course  ifv  Bookkeeplfig 

We  beg  to  announce  the  issue  of  a  new  course  in  bookkeeping.  Tliis  consists  of 
Modern  Accountant,  giving  a  short  course  on  the  science  of  accounts  and  some  facility 
in  making  records  in  tiie  simpler  books  of  accounts.  It  does  not  make  use  of  the 
vouchers,  but  prepares  for  their  introduction  in 

WKolesale   A.ccoixntitvg 

By    J.    A.    LYONS, 

which  follows.  This  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  practical  courses  that  has  yet 
appeared.  It  faithfully  represents  the  customs  and  accounting  features  of  the  busi- 
ness illustrated  to  the  smallest  degree,  and  introduces  some  accounting  features  that 
have  never  before  been  incorporated  in  a  text  for  use  in  the  school  room. 

Wholesale  Accounting  may  be  followed  by  Office  Methods  Part  III,  an  individual 
practice  system,  or  by  Modern  Business  Practice.  The  latter  is  an  office  practice 
system. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars  concerning  these  excellent  texts. 


-ADDRESS- 


CHICAGO  POWE^RS     ^L    LrYONS.  '•^w  york 
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OF  ACTUAL  BUSmESS 
FROM   THE    START 


J5  THEr  GREAT 
OFFICE  PRACTICE  SYSTEM 


PUBLISHED  pr  f:H.BLI33,      SA^IHAW,  J4ICH. 
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A  Tree  is   Known   by  Its  Fruits. 

Within  four  months  we  have  sent  teachers,  at 
from  $125  to  $180  a  month,  to  the  following  schools  : 
Heald's  B.  C,  San  Francisco;  Kansas  State 
Normal  School,  Emporia;  Highland  Park  Col- 
lege, Des  Moines ;  The  Packard  Commercial 
School,  New  York  City;   Burdett  College,  Boston. 

If  you  know  anything  about  the  commercial 
school  field,  further  comment  would  be  super- 
fluous. "The  greater  includes  the  less."  We 
have  filled  scores  of  less  important  positions,  at 
smaller  salaries.  Our  facilities  are  at  your  service. 
We  need  Al  teachers.  We  make  no  charge  unless 
we  place  you.     Write  to  us  now. 

&Ae  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency 

A  Specially  by  a  SpeciaMsl 

Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 

E.  E.  CAYLORD.  Manager. 


TEXTS 

THAT  MAKE  EXPERTS 


PATERSON 
PHONOGRAPHY 


legibility  alike  ir 
best  suited  to  all 
for  a  few  years,  < 
profession.  The 
writing,  are  neat. 


No  system  of  Shorthand  equals  this 
one  in  the  combination  of  simplic- 
ity and  high  efficiency.  The  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  mastered,  its 
capability  of  high  speed,  and  its 
1  slow  and  rapid  writing,  make  it  the  system 
grades  of  students— those  who  need  shorthand 
)r  those  who  seek  the  his:hest  positions  of  the 
characters  have  the  movement  of  longhand 
graceful,  and  easily  formed.    Price  of  text,  $2.00. 


STYLE 
MANUAL 


For  Stenographers,  Reporters  and  Cor- 
respondents. This  book  is  to  the  stenographer 
what  the  'Style  Sheet  "  is  to  the  compositor. 
It  instructs  and  demonstrates,  and  is  the  thing 
needed  to  transform  the  ordinary  stenographer 
into  a  first-class  operator.  It  inspires  the  student  to  a  higher  con- 
ception ot  his  prospective  employment.  It  means  a  better  salary 
to  the  graduate,  and  an  enhanced  reputation  to  the  college.  The 
schools  using  it  as  a  regular  text  report  as  a  direct  result  much 
improved  work  and  greater  diligence  on  the  part  of  students, 
with  a  lightening  of  the  teacher's  task.  The  complete  book  is  a 
reproduction  of  actual  typewriting— not  imitation  The  com- 
plete index  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  ori  request,  free.  Price  of 
text,  $1.25. 

BV  THE   PIANO  METHOD.  Teaches 

the   Art    of    Skillful    Operation     by 

Sense  of    Location      It   can  be  used 

jard  typewriters,   and  avoids 


TYPEWRITING 


lingle 


with  either 

the  necessity  of  special  editions  for  each  style 

keyboard  charts  are  furnished  with  each  book,  showing  the  proper 

method  of  fingering  in  a  simple  and  liirect  manner.    The  lessons 

are  carefully  graded  and   contain  a  number  of  original  features 

that  aid    materially  in  the  rapid   development  of  skill.    Cloth 

bound,  opens  at  end.  printed  on  one  side.     Price  of  text,  60c. 

Special  Offer  to  Teachers:    Three  Books,  Postpaid,  $3.00 


H.  ORAHAiVl  PATERSON, 

AUTHOR    AND    PUBLISHER 

423  Rialto  BuildlnK.  Chicago,  III. 


Two  New  Books  in  the  Williams  8'  Rogers  Series 


BELDING'S  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

By  Albert  C.  Belding  o;  the  High  School  0/  Commerce.  New  York  City. 

Cloth,  1,12  Pages,  50  Cents. 

Modern  business  conditions,  and  methods  of  conducting  and  flling  com- 
mercial correspondence,  have  necessitated  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
text-hooks  on  correspondence.  The  present  book  is  modern  in  every  respect,  and 
contains  some  features  not  to  be  found  in  anv  other  similar  work.  Typewritten 
forms  are  largely  used  for  illusi rations,  and  the  exercises  for  practice  are  of  the 
most  practical  character.  The  business  narrative,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a 
large  part  of  the  important  work  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  do,  is  a  new  and 
distinctive  feature,  and  one  which  adds  greatly  to  tlie  interest  and  value  ot 
the  book. 

GANNETT  S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Henry  Gannett.  Carl  L.  Garrison.  Edwin  J.  Houston.  Ph.  D. 

44")  Pages,  with  hundreds  of  Maps,  Diagrams  and  lUustiations. 

l-'mo.     Full  Cloth.    $1.25. 

This  new  work  treats  of  (li  Commercial  Conditions;  (2)  Commercial  Pro- 
ducts; (3)  Commercial  Countries.  Seventy-four  pages  are  given  to  a  brief,  clear 
statement  of  the  physical,  social  and  economic  conditions  that  largely  lotluence 
commerce  in  every  region.  Eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  treatment  of  soil  and 
its  cultivation  and  to  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  products  that  enter 
commerce.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  a  careful  descrip 
tion  of  the  countries  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  the  part  they  take  in  the  coin 
merce  of  the  world.  At  the  close  are  statistical  tables  of  great  value.  Maps  are 
employed  to  show  the  locality  of  mines,  of  special  industries  and  products  1  he 
illustrations,  chietlv  from  photographs,  are  selected  solely  for  their  educational 
value  and  not  for  mere  decoration.  The  very  latest  statistical  data  has  been 
used  and  the  present  condition  of  the  world's  commerce  is  portrayed  to  date. 


cAmong  the  other  popuUr  books  of 
the  <TVell  knotvn    Williams  &  Rogers 
Series  Are 

Gano's 
Commercial  Laiv, 

Moore's 

Ne'w  Commercial 

Arithmetic, 

Modern  Illustrative 
bookkeeping — 

Introductory  Course 
Advanced  Course 
Complete  Coarse. 

Send  for  Complete 

Descripti've  Catalogue. 


AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 

Commercial    Publications    Department 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 
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Pernin  Universal  Phonography 


The  original  light  line  shorthand.  No  shading,  no  position, 
connective  vowels.  The  simplest,  most  legible  and  ra])id 
shorthand  ever  invented.  A  radical  departnre  from  Pitmanic 
principles. 

Pernin  Phonography 

Is  the  cornerstone  which  marks  the  era  of  a  I'evolution  in  the 
art  of  shorthand  writing.  To-day  every  n]>to-date  school 
teaches  light  line  shorthand — is  your  school  among  them  ? 

If  you  don't  teach  Pernin  shorthand,  write  ns  to-day. 
Full  descriptive  matter  will  be  mailed  you  upon  request. 
Ask  for  our  booklet  about  Pernin  Universal  Phonography— a 
postal  card  will  bring  it. 

The  Best  Shorthand  for  the  School.    Absolutely  No  Failures. 

The  Only  Shorthand  for  the  Pupil.    Awarded  World's 

Fair  Medal  and  Diplomas. 

Xpachers!  '^'^^  demand  for  competent  Pernin 
teachers  far  exceeds  our  supply.  We 
want  every  teacher  who  can  handle  commercial  subjects  and 
PERNIN  SHORTHAND  to  file  an  application  with  us  at 
once  for  the  coming  fall.  Do  it  now.  If  you  are  a  com- 
mercial teacher  and  can't  teach  PERNIN  SHORTHAND, 
or  if  you  teach  some  other  system  and  wish  to  increase  your 
earning  capacity,  and  create  a  greater  demand  for  your  serv- 
ices, write  us  to-day — we  have  a  proposition  that  will  interest 
you. 


Have  You  Vsed  Pernin's  Business  Dictation  Book? 

It  is  composed  of  Actual  Dictated  Business  Letters.     (Joiiceded  by  all  wlio  have  used 
it  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  published.     Sample  Copy  to  schools,  35c  Postpaid. 

Bhe  H.  M.  Pernin  Publishing  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


M^^u4/neu^£aiu^a^     * 


Six  Reasons  ^wHy 


Gregg  Shorthand 


is  successful 


1.  THE  NATURAL  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  appeal  with  irresistable  force  to  the 

rational  unbiased  investigator.  Shading  and  position  writing  are  not  natural ;  it  is 
not  natural  to  strike  characters  in  all  directions  with  a  zig-zag  movement;  it  is  not 
natural  to  string  all  the  consonants  together  and  afterward  go  back  to  put  in  dots 
and  dashes  for  the  vowels — if  time  will  permit.  These  unnatural  features  are  all 
eliminated  in  Gregg  Shorthand.  It  is  a  free,  onward,  natural  writing  without  shad- 
ing, position  writing  or  disjoined  vowels.  There  are  other  valuable  features,  but 
that  these  are  natural  cannot  be  successfully  controverted — and  what  is  natural 
survives. 

2.  THE  STUDENT  is  satisfied  because  he  knows  that  he  is  making  steady  progress  from 

day  to  day  and  is  not  discouraged  as  are  the  students  of  the  old  methods.  He  can 
write  easily  and,  what  is  more  important,  can  read  what  he  has  written  with  facility. 
The  mind  is  not  burdened  with  arbitrary  contractions  and  expedients  and  his  hand 
is  dealing  with  familiar  characters  written  with  the  uniform  slope  of  longhand  and 
written  in  the  order  in  which  the  letters  occur  in  speaking. 

3.  THE  TEACHER  of  Gregg  Shorthand  is  pleased  because  his  students  are  cheerful  and 

satisfied — his  time  is  not  occupied  in  driving  away  the  "blues"  and  his  labors  are 
lightened  in  every  way.  He  is  satisfied  by  the  average  results  accomplished  with 
less  eflbrt  and  is  able  to  devote  more  time  than  formerly  to  typewriting,  spelling, 
punctuation,  English,  business  forms,  etc. — resulting  in  better  equipped  graduates. 

4.  THE  SCHOOL  PROPRIETOR  using  Gregg  Shorthand  is  happy  because  the  success  of 

the  students  results  in  increased  enrollments  and  adds  to  the  prestage  of  the  school. 
After  all.  this  is  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  the  success  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  It  ex- 
plains why  those  school  proprietors  who  have  adopted  the  system  are  always  loyal 
to  it. 

5.  THE  SYSTEM  has  a  splendid  literature,   a  live  monthly  magazine,  a  national  organiza- 

tion, and  a  united  enthusiastic  body  of  teachers  and  writers.  Wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken  Gregg  Shorthand  is  written  and  taught.  Among  systems  it 
stands  unique  for  all  these  reasons. 

6.  ITS  WIDESPREAD  DIFFUSION  and  success  have  created  a  demand  for  instruction  in 

it  which  is  helpful  to  teachers  and  schools:  and  publishers  of  other  systems  by 
attacking  it  fiercely  and  persistency  have  helped  to  give  it  greater  publicity  and 
deepen  the  interest  in  it  by  making  plain  to  everyone  the  panic  into  which  its  pro- 
gress has  thrown  them. 

There  are  other  reasons.      A  postal  will  bring  them  to  you. 


If  yo\M.  arc  a  teacHet-«   ask.   for    **A   Talk.    ±o    Teachers"    and 
**  Our  Special  Offer  to  TeacKers." 

The  Gregg  Publishing  eompany 

CHICAGO 
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AN   vnpre:ce:de:nte:d   svcce:ss 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

A  Practical  Course 
In    ToucH    TypcMrriiing 

Officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  used  in  the  majority 
of  the  leading  business  schools  throughout  the  country. 


"I  am  delighted  with  'A  Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting.' 
It  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  A 
close  examination  will  reveal  the 
wonderfully  painstaking  work  in 
tlie  selection  of  practice  material. 
Ttiere  is  no  waste  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  or  teacher;  every 
exercise  and  every  word  lias  a  spe- 
cific purpose;  and  the  learner  is 
conducted  by  the  shortest  and  most 
expeditious  route  possible  to  a  liigh 
standard  of  proficiency.  The 
unique  arrangement  of  the  lessons 
enables  a  teacher  to  handle  about 
twice  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
with  far  more  satisfactory  results. 
It  is  impossible  to  expiate  too  forci- 
bly on  the  merits  of  this  work,  and 
I  predict  for  it  a  very  wide  adop- 
tion."--^. M.  Kennedy,  Central 
Business  CoJJeze.  Ltd..  Toronto. 
Ont. 


Budget 
Practice 

The  exercises  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  budgets  which  show  the  exact 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the 
student. 

Kach  budget  marks  a  definite  stage 
in  the  student's  progress  towards  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  keyboard. 


RIGHT  HAND 

w(D(D(D\(t)(i)(t)®© 

®®(£)®®\®®(i)(S)® 

(g)®(x)®®/B^®4)rT 


strike    keys    wi 
violet  letters,  ti 
gers     with     bla 
letters  strike  ke 
with  hlaek  letters 
fingers   with    blui 
letters  strike  kej 
with   blue    Utters 
Use    the    righ 


SPE:CIA.Lr    F'E^A.TVRES 

Fec-slmlle 
Typewriter  Exercises 

A  feature  that  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  is  the  hold,  clear  tj-pe- 
writer  type  si>eciallj-  cast  for  this 
work,  from  which  facsimile  type- 
writer exercises  are  printed. 


'■It  isla  habit  with  publishers 
when  putting  '^soiiiething  new  on 
the  market  in  the  way  of  a  textbook 
to  claim  it. to  be  theZbest.  'A  I*rac- 
tical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting' 
certainly  merits  tliis  distinction. 
The  unique  arrangement  of  the 
course  makes  it  easy  for  the  student 
to  acfiuire  the  ability  to  write  by 
touch.  It  has  not  the  fault  of  con- 
taining too  little  to  permit  of  the 
art  being  thoroughly  mastered,  or 
of  the  lessons  being  so  long  and  un- 
interesting as  to  tire  the  student, 
riie  happy  medium  has  been 
struck,  and  the  composition  of  the 
lessons  is  such  as  to  hold  the  inter- 
est of  the  student  from  start  to 
finish,  making  possible  a  maximum 
of  results  in  a  minimum  of  time.  I 
believe  those  who  compare  the  re- 
sults produced  by  the  '  Practical 
Course'  with  those  of  other  sys- 
tems, will  admit  that  there  is  a 
superior  something  about  the 
former  that  easily  places  it  ahead 
of  anything  at  present  on  the 
market. "-/i".  -1.  KeJIs.  Principal, 
Kells  School,  Xeir  York. 


Colored  Chart 
and  Diagrams 

A  specially  designed  chart  printed 
on  heavily  calendered  cardboard  with 
diagrams  f>f  the  hands  and  keyboard 
accompanies  each  book.  The  c/?ar/ r.s 
printed  in  five  colors,  and  enables 
the  student  to  understand  the  finger- 
ing at  a  glance. 


Price,  SO  cents;    cloth,  75  cents.     Sample  copy  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  37  and  54  cents  respectively. 


Published  tor  Single  and  Double  Keyboards 


Send  for  copy  of  PITMAN'S  JOURNAL,  the  Official  Organ  of  the  Isaac   Pilman  Shorthand.     Yearly  Subscription   50  Cents. 
September  issue  commences  Spanish   Shorthand  Department. 


iS+iORmAND; 


ISAAC  PITMAN  ®.  SONS, 

31  Vnion  Square  West,  Ne^w  York.. 

I'lihlishcrs  of  "  Isaac  I'itniaii's  Sliorthand  Instructor,"  fI..Tt).     IC.\cl  nsi  rcl.t 

readopted  hr  the  Iligli  Scliools  of  Greater  A>ii-  i'orl< 

for  a  period  of  fire  j'ears. 


kflT/AAN'3„ 
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COLUMBUS,   O.,  OCTOBER.   1905. 


Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a  Year, 
Penmanship  Edition,  65  cents  a  Ye 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR, 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  Aueusti,  by 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  118  N.  High  St..  Columbus,  O  .  as 
follows:  Teachers'  Professional  Edition.  $1.00  a 
Year  (Foreign  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra):  Stud- 
entb'  Penmanship  Edition.  65  cents  a  Year  (  Foreign 
Subscriptions  20  cents  extra). 

C.  P.  Zaser.  Columbus.  O.  -  -  -  Editor 
F.  E.  Gavlord.  Beverly.  Mass.  -  Associate  Editor 
K.  W.  Bloser,  Columbus.  O.  -  Business  Manager 
Address  all  communications  to  Zaner  &  Bloser. 
Columbus.  O.,  except  those  relating  to  the  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gaylord. 

Two  Editions.  The  Business  Educator  is 
published  in  two  editions:  The  Teachers'  Profes- 
sional Edition  contains  iS  or  more  pages.  16  of 
which  are  conducted  on  the  Department  plan  and 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  principals, 
and  proprietors.     Price.  $1.00  a  year. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  32 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  sixteen  pages  devoted  to  the  Departments 
of  Commercial  Teaching.  This  edition  is  specially 
suited  tostlidents  in  Commercial.  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship.  En- 
grossine.  Pen  Art.  and  Lesson  features  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition.     Price,  65  cents  a  year. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
Ihrouch  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

The.  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 


Advertisin§  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Eoucator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship,  in  the 
United  States.  Canada.  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
School^,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

I2.ates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club 
Raisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  secure 
subscriptions. 

Considering  that  The  Business  Educator  is  high 
grade  in  every  particular ;  that  progressive,  practical 
lessons  in  penmanship  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  magazine ;  that  departments  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness in  subjects  relating  to  Business  Education 
are  found  only  in  The  Business  Educator,  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  only  the  t3St  but  the  cheap- 
est, when  quality,  character  and  quantity  are  con- 
sidered. 


Subscription  Clubs. 

At  this  writing,  Sept.  13,  more  and 
larger  clubs  are  arriving  than  at  any 
time  since  we  have  been  in  the  pub- 
lishing business.  This  indeed  is  grat- 
ifying as  it  means  appreciation  and 
approval  of  our  efforts.  It  also  means 
a  betterment  of  our  journal,  for  with- 
out generous  patronage  a  high  grade 
journal  is  impossible.  And  by  high 
grade  we  do  not  mean  merely  a  good 
quality  of  paper  upon  which  the  real 
substance  is  printed,  but  timeh',  to- 
the-point,  progressive,  and  practical 
contributions,  month  after  month, 
year  in  and  year  out. 

Thus  far  The  Southern  Normal 
.School  and  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Bus- 
iness College,  Mr.  O.  U.  Desha,  pen- 
man, heads  the  list,  with  promises  of 
more  to  follow. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Pritchett,  Principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  Campbell 
Colle.ge,  Holton,  Kansas,  also  favors 
us  with  an  early  list  of  subscriptions. 

The  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  111.,  is  early  at  hand 
with  its  appreciated  list  of  subs. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Simon,  New  Era  Business 
College,  Superior,  Wis.,  greets  us 
earlv  and  liberally  with  a  list  of  sub- 
scribers. 

The  public  schools,  especially  the 
commercial  departments  of  the  High 
Schools,  are  responding  liberally  and 
early.  This  is  a  sure  indication  that 
these  institutions  are  becoming,  each 
year,  more  practical  and  progressive. 

Mr.  M.  B.  McDowell,  Bradford,  Pa., 
was  one  of  the  early  arrivals,  with  a 
pledge  for  more  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Pitkin,  the  hustling, 
progressive  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship, Coldwater,  iNIich.,  is  another 
who  responded  liberally  and  early  in 
the  season.  Mr.  Pitkin  is  without 
question  one  of  our  most  aggressive, 
practical  supervisors  and  is  getting 
results  on  the  part  of  his  puf)ils  by  a 
vigorous  policv  to  do  those  things  and 
adopt  such  methods  as  he  conscien- 
tiouslv  believes  to  be  right.  Enthus- 
iastic "etforts  and  practical  results  are 
alwavs  sure  to  follow. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  has  one  of  the  most, 
if  not  the  most,  up-to-date  and  well 
patronized  commercial  departments 
for  any  oitv  of  its  size  in  the  country. 
Another  good  sized  club  is  at  hand 
from  this  progressive  city,  sent  by 
Mr.  C.  E    Yost,   one  of  the    commer- 


cial teachers.  Mr.  Yost  is  not  only 
a  fine  penman  and  commercial  in- 
structor, but  a  fine  fellow  as  well. 


Cbe  Federation  Report. 

The  Official  Report  of  the  19(14  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation,  held  in  Chica- 
go last  December  is  a  distinct  credit 
to  the  profession  as  well  as  to  the 
publisher,  Mr.  E.  N.  Miner. 

It  contains  a  verbatim  report  of 
everything  said  and  done  there  in  the 
three  affiliated  associations,  the  Fed- 
eration, and  the  big  banquet.  It  is 
handsomely  printed  and  covers  just 
333  pages  of  small,  readable  type. 

If  more  professional  people  not 
present  at  that  meeting,  and  not  mem- 
bers, knew  of  the  value  of  this  report, 
the  few  remaining  copies  would  soon 
be  sold.  As  long  as  they  last  they  can 
be  secured  through  your  State  Repre- 
sentative, the  General  Secretarv,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Walker,  Detroit,  Mich.,  or  the 
President,  C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  O. 

The  price  is  $2.00,  which  includes 
membership  for  one  year.  Or  if  you 
pay  $2.50  now  you  can  secure  the  re- 
port of  the  '04  meeting  as  well  as  of 
the  coming  meeting  and  membership 
to  Sept.,  1906.  Better  act  before  it  is 
too  late.  Don't  wait  until  you  go  to 
Chicago,  and  don't  think  you  do  not 
need  the  reports  even  though  you  do 
not  attend.  Be  wise.  Join  the' great- 
est organization  of  its  kind.  Do  it 
now. 

Bright  Enouab. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  occas- 
ionally played  on  the  letters  B.  E., 
these  letter's  representing  The  Busi- 
ness Educator.  However,  wenow  feel 
that  we  should  take  a  back  seat.  We 
just  received  the  following  from  Mr. 
W.  S.  Pritchett,  Principal  of  Camp- 
bell College,  Holton,  Ivans.  :  "  I  sup- 
pose the  15.  E.  is  Busily  Engaged  just 
now  and  is  being  sought  by  Bright 
Energetic  people,  and.  Being  Extra 
good,  this  is  But  Exactly  what  would 
happen.  It  is  a  Bright  Example  of 
a  Business  Enterprise  conducted  for 
the  Benefit  Entirely  of  Business  Edu- 
cators and  those  seeking  a  Business 
Education,  and.  Being  Easily  the  Best 
Example  in  this  class  of  publications, 
is  Backed  Earnestly  by  the  Best  Ele- 
ment." 


f^^f^ud/n^U^dfu^iJ(!fr      ^ 


Cbe  School  forecast 

September  is  hailed  year  by  year  by 
Commercial  School  men  with  more  or  less 
anxiety.  They  are  anxious  to  know  what 
their  attendance  is  to  be  and  to  determine 
how  closely  they  have  calculated  their 
expenditures  in  proportion  to  their  receipts. 

This  is  but  natural,  for  two  reasons:  First, 
the  private  commercial  school  man  risks 
much  in  expenditure  of  time  and  money; 
and  Second,  the  September  attendance  is 
a  pretty  sure  index  of  his  yearly   income. 

Local  competition  is  nearly  always  more 
or  less  keen  — rnany  times  strenuous  indeed, 
and  the  forecast  is  therefore,  more  or  less 
uncertain  and  sometimes  dubious.  Of  re- 
cent years,  however,  the  attendance  has 
been  large  almost  universally. 

This  year  does  not  seem  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  From  the  many  letters 
received  the  past  day  or  two,  we  quote  as 
follows: 

"The  Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  School, 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  enrolled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ;i(KI  pupils  on  opening  day."  writes 
H.  G.  Schuck,  the  new  teacher  of  penman- 
ship in  that  institution. 

"  We  opened  school  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 'ith,  with  much  the  largest  enrollment 
on  the  first  day  in  the  history  of  this  in- 
stitution," reports  C.  F.  Rittenhouse,  of  the 
Xortharapton,  Mass.,  Commercial  College. 

"We  started  up  this  week  with  the  larg- 
est attendance  we  have  ever  had  at  this 
time  of  the  year,"  states  W.  H  Martindill, 
of  the  Manistee,  Mich.,  Business  College. 

"Our  school  has  started  out  with  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,"  writes  J.  P.  .Simon,  Manager 
of  the  New  Era  Business  College,  Superior, 
Wisconsin. 

"The  prospects  for  opening  with  a  large 
attendance  in  the  Eagan  School  is  quite 
flattering,"  says  L.  Madarasz. 

"New  students  have  been  pouring  in 
upon  us  since  the  28th,  ult.,  and  bv  the  end 
of  this  week  we  will  have  every  depart- 
ment full.  Finest  class  of  students  we  have 
ever  enrolled,  too."  Thus  writes  the  genial 
J.  F.  Fish,  September  5th.  of  the  Xorth- 
western  Business  College,  Chicago. 

"We  registered  a  larger  class  than  we 
ever  did  before  in  the  history  of  the 
school,"  writes  S.  G.  Ilurst,  Hurst's  Private 
Business   and   Shorthand   School,    Buffalo. 

These  are  typical  of  many  hundred  re- 
ceived since  September  1st,  but  which  were 


allowed  to  pass  to  their  respective  files 
without  "ye  editor"  extracting  their  con- 
tents. 

May  October,  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary and  the  months  to  follow  bring  to  the 
doors  of  all  worthy  institutions  a  host  of 
ambitious,  bright,  upright  pupils.  Maj'  the 
year  be  all  you  have  anticipated,  and  more. 


Jibout  the  B.  e.  and  Its  Friends. 

We  kaow  vou  will  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  the  outlook  for  the  year  already 
begun  is  the  brightest  THE  Business  EDU- 
CATOR has  thus  far  experienced. 

The  interest  retained  through  the  vaca- 
tion period  by  Mr.  Russell  in  Business 
Writing  and  by  Mi.  Cepek  in  Engrossing 
Script,  is  something  quite  flattering  and 
unusual.  The  reason  is,  they  are  both 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  intensely  in 
earnest,  eager  to  aid  all  aspiring  young 
men  and  women.  This  is  alike  gratifying 
to  the  pupils  and  publishers. 

Mrs.  Noble's  Novelette  is  being  followed 
from  month  to  month  by  many  thousand 
of  appreciative,  interested  readers.  Amis- 
spelled  word  in  the  September  contribution 
{due  to  her  attention  being  given  to  forma- 
tion of  script  rather  than  composition) 
called  out  a  few  replies  from  critics,  some 
critizing  ye  editor  for  not  detecting  the 
error,  and  some  the  fair  authoress  for  poor 
spelling.  We  frequently  console  ourselves 
with  the  thought  that  "it  is  easier  to  be 
critical  than  to  be  correct." 

Mr.  Doner's  new  course  of  lessons  is  being 
hailed  by  thousands  with  enthusiasm  and 
anticipation.  Many  are  filing  their  first 
specimens  preparatory  to  securing  certifi- 
cates later  on  in  the  year.  The  same  may 
be  as  truthfully  said  of  Mr.  Lister's  splendid 
course  of  lessons  in  Ornate  Script.  Doner 
and  Lister  are  two  worth  tying  to;  two 
whose  names  are  synonymous  for  skill, 
high  ideals,  and  true  manhood.  It  is  a 
pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  have  a  team 
of  such  matchless  pen  pushers- ,  and  we 
hope  to  have  them  with  us  indefinitely. 

Courtney,  the  versatile,  resourceful,  phe- 
nomenal   penman,   and    Blue,    the  skillful^ 
are    both    delighting    thousands    by    their 
grace,  accuracy  and  dash. 
The    marvelously   accurate    and    graceful 


business-like  script  by  Mr.  Mills  is  inspiring 
many  to  higher  efforts  and  greater  skill. 

The  work  in  engrossing  by  Holt,  Costello, 
and  Brown  is  being  eagerly  watched  and 
cleverly  imitated  by  many  engrossing  as- 
pirants, while  the  pen-drawings  by  Scrib- 
ner,  Henderson,  Costello,  Brown  and  others, 
are  receiving  critical  and  appreciative  at- 
tention from  month  to  month. 

And  while  we  are  commenting  upon  the 
things  past  and  present,  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  have  in  hand  an  entire  series  of 
plates  of  business  writing  from  the  skillful 
pen  of  the  skillful  H.  B.  Lehman  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Students'  page,  the  miscellaneous 
specimens  from  the  profession's  recruiting 
army  of  penmanship  workers,  and  the 
lessons  in  lettering  by  Rounds,  are  all 
watched,  and  practiced  from  as  regularly 
as  they  appear. 

Cbe  Departments. 

But,  best  of  all,  The  BUSINESS  Educator 
is  something  more  than  a  penmanship 
magazine.  Its  Professional  Edition  is 
laden  with  as  choice  material  for  the  com- 
mercial teacher,  as  is  the  Penmanship 
Edition  for  the  penmanship  teacher. 

The  Departments  of  Bookkeeping,  Type- 
writing, English,  Law,  Mathematics,  Com- 
mercial Geography,  etc.,  are  meeting  with 
approval  upon  every  hand. 

The  Associate  Editor  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  ability  to  secure  such  an 
able  corps  of  contributors.  Our  readers  also 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  having  contri- 
buted liberally  of  their  dollars,  so  as  to 
make  such  a  periodical  possible. 

The  profession  is  quick  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  pages  filled  to  over- 
flowing each  month  with  timely,  connec- 
tive, instructive,  original,  solid  contribu- 
tions, and  pages  filled  with  reprint,  con- 
vention papers,  wordy  comment,  discon- 
nected discourses,  etc. 

The  H  in  man  History  of  Penmen  and 
Early  Business  Educators  has  been  and  is 
still  quite  interesting.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
exhaustive  thing  of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
in  our  class  of  journalism,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any- 
thing so  extensive  will  again  be  attempted. 
Mr.  Hinnian  is  as  reminiscent  as  he  is 
skillful  and  artistic. 

The  best  is  our  aim  and  we  hereby  thank 
you,  one  and  all.  for  aiding  us  to  attain  it. 


The    Busine>ss    Edu(;ator's    Certificate   of    Proficiency 
in  Penmanship 

Is  now  being  eagerly  sought   by  thousands  of   ambitious   youths  who  realize  the 
importance  of  a  good  handwriting  and  its  value  in  securing  a  good  position. 

Have  you  impressed  this  importance  as  strongly  as  you  should  upon  the 
minds  of  your  pupils  ?  and  have  you  acquainted  them  with  the  opportunity 
offered  by  The  Business  Educator  of  acquiring  a  good  handwriting  and  of 
earning  a  certificate  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  at  the  same  time  ?  We  hope  so. 
If  not,  "  do  it  now." 
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Supervisor  of  Writ- 
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Instruetiens 

The  September  lesson  has  served  to  establish  arm  movement.  You  should  practice  frequently  from  the  same  exercises.  Learn 
them  so  that  each  day  before  you  begin  your  regular  writing  lesson  you  will  know  on  what  exercises  to  practice.  This  month's 
work,  however,  will  be  principally  form  study.  You  are  not  compelled  to  draw  the  forms  out  slowly,  but,  if  you  can  to  advantage 
use  arm  movement,  do  so.  I  want  you  to  become  familiar  with  the  style  of  capital  letter,  small  letter  and  figure  that  will  be  used 
throughout  the  course.  If  you  are,  however,  under  the  personal  instruction  of  a  penmanship  teacher  he  may  want  you  to  use  a 
different  style  of  letter  which  you  should   do. 

Let  me  ask  you  again  to  study  thoroughly  the  illustrations  on  position  in  the  September  number.  I  might  tell  you  a  great 
deal  about  position,  etc.,  but  in  the  end  I  think  you  will  understand  these  matters  better  if  you  yourself  study  the  illustrations 
carefully.  Form  the  habit  of  using  your  eyes.  One  who  observes  closely  is  usually  a  careful  and  effective  worker.  Discover  little 
things  for  yourself.      It  will  do  you  more  good  than  to  have  some  one  tell  you. 

The  instructions  that  accompany  each  plate  should  be  read  very  carefully  so  that  you  will  understand  what  to  do.  Don't  hurry, 
take  time  to  do  your  work  thoroughly.  Let  thoroughness  be  one  of  your  watch  words.  Each  month  you  will  gain  a  little,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  course  you  will  have  accomplished  what  you  are  working  for  — a  plain,  rapid  style  of  business  penmanship. 

Plate  7 

Practice  on  this  plate  is  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  capital  letters  and  the  figures.  The  sentence  will  also 
give  you  the  style  of  writing  you  should  aim  to  acquire.  These  letters  will  be  taken  up  later  on  and  should  then  be  made  with 
more  arm  movement  than  you  are  perhaps  able  to  use  now.  For  the  present  they  are  to  give  you  the  style  with  which  you  are  to 
familiarize  yourself. 


u     Jr    uu     ^     ^    ^    /^^^^^/r-'^o 
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The  purpose  of  this  plate  is  the  same  as  that  for  Plate  7.  Become  familiar  with  the  letters  and  signs  herewith.  The  sentence 
contains  all  of  the  small  letters.  It  is  necessary  that  you  study  carefully  Plates  7  and  8.  Don't  hurry  over  them.  Your  success 
later  on  will  be  measured  largely  by  your  ability  to  see  and  practice  the  correct  form  now. 


£y^^:r77. 
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Plate  si 

This  shows  one  method  of  how  all  the  capital  letters  may  be  practiced  with  some  system.  I  would  suggest  that  the  paper  be 
ruled,  as  given  herewith,  s.i  that  a  certain  number  of  letters  can  be  made  ou  one  Hue,  each  letter  haviug  a  given  space.  Paper 
should  be  ruled  lightly  with  lead  pencil.  Practice  on  one  letter  until  correct  form  cau  be  made,  then  take  up  another  letter,  and  so 
on.  The  object  primarily  in  doinu  this  is  to  get  correct  form.  The  letters  may  be  made  somewhat  slowly.  However,  if  you  can  use 
free  arui  movement  !)>'  all  means  do  so. 


This  is  a  continuation  of  Plate  9.      More  than  one  letter  may  be  made  on  one  sheet  of    paper.      Exercise  your  judgment  in  your 
practicing. 


It  can  be  seen  that  all  the  small  letters  can  be  practiced  in  the  same  systematic  way.  Two,  three  or  more  letters  can  be  joined 
as  in  the  last  line.  This  can  also  be  done  with  the  capital  letters.  Try  to  keep  the  letter  in  the  middle  of  the  space,  and  do  not 
get  outside  of  the  space. 


IrKIiAKISIl,  F-\NC1FL!I.,  SKILLFLU,  BL'SINESS  CAPITALS,  KKOJI  THE  FKISKV.   FKOLK'SOMK   FE.\  OF   MK.   FRANCIS  B.    COURTNEY, 
MCIIONALD  BUSINESS   INSTITUTE     MILW.\UKEE,  WIS. 
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notice.  Owiiifi  to  tlie  fact  tha?  it  was  impossible  for  tlie  niajoritv  to  get  their  work  to  me  b\-  the  tiftli  of  September.  I  have  decided 
to  let  tlie  criticisms  jio  over  until  next  issue.  This  will  give  the  stud'ents  until  the  last  of  the  month  to  prepare  the  work  for  me  and  I 
think  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Therefore,  remember  after  this  you  can  have  at  least  twenty  davs  after  you  receive  my 
Lessons  to  work  on  them  before  sending  work  to  me.  If  your  work  is  not  criticised  in  the  next  issue  write  me  and  I  will  investigate.  I 
have  received  some  fine  work  ttiis  month,  so  watch  out  for  next  month's  criticisms. 

Introduction 

October  is  surely  a  month  for  writing  and  I  am  looking  for  a  great  many  new  names  on  my  list.  The  writers  whom  I  now 
have,  have  been  very  faithful  in  their  work,  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  even  one  name  drops  from  the  list. 

The  lessons  are  so  arranged  that  the  ambitious  student  may  start  at  any  time. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  of  the  improvement  some  have  made  during  the  past  year,  but  I  can  safely  say  that  there  is  more  than 
one  on  the  road  for  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency. 

"Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way"  is  a  very  old  saying,  but  if  there  isn't  a  will,  get  one!  We  are  not  born  with  the  power 
of  performing  voluntary  acts,  therefore,  the  will  is  only  possible  through  the  development  of  the  mind  as  a  whole. 

Determinism  is  the  only  standpoint  from  which  psychology  as  a  natural  science  can  proceed,  therefore,  develop  the  mind  as  a 
whole  and  be  determined  to  make  a  success  of   your  undertakings. 

I  am  sure  from  the  number  and  qualities  of  specimens  received  that  there  are  a  great  many  endowed  with  the  above  qualities. 

There  will  be  a  pleasure  in  your  work  if  you  go  at  it  right.  Secure  some  good  foolscap  or  a  pad  of  practice  paper,  commonly 
sold  for  fifteen  cents,  a  medium  fine  pen,  and  a  good  quality  of  blue-black  ink,  then  get  by  yourself  at  a  desk  adjusted  to  your 
height  and  see  if  it  is  not  more  of  a  pleasure  than  a  task. 

Many  thanks  for  the  kind  letters  of  encouragement  that  I  have  received  during  the  past  few  months,  and  I  assure  you  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you. 

Plate  24  — Practice  movement  exercises  which  you  have  had  in  previous  lessons  for  a  little  while  before  starting  this  Plate. 
Practice  with  a  light,  easy  motion,  watching  detail  carefully. 
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Plate  -'5.     Figures  grouped  in  this  manner  make  a  fine  practice.    Try  many  pages.     Watch  Figure  4. 


f^^f3Bu4/n^ii^^(Sf/iu^i/ir*      ^ 


Plate  26.    You  should   practice  on   this   plate   considerably  in  order  to   get   a    good    swing   on    the   capitals.      Try  thetn  in  their 
respective  order,  watching  the  fortu  closely. 


Plate  'J7,  Practice  the  oval,  as  in  Exercise  1,  man.v  times  before  you  attempt  the  capital  (>,  then  try  for  a  light,  easy  stroke. 
Be  careful  and  not  move  the  fingers.  In  Exercise  2  you  will  notice  down  strokes  of  capital  A  are  parallel,  beginning  with  the 
centre.    Write  many  pages  of  Exercises  4  and  5. 


Plate  '_*>.    Try  Exercise    1    about    twenty  minutes.      (Ireat   care  must    be   taken    with    the    loop,    a«    it    is  used    in    a    great    many 
capitals.    Down  strokes  on  the  U  must  be  parallel. 


Plate  29.  in  Lesson  29  we  have  a  review  of  some  of  the  small  letters  joined  in  a  hard  combination  which  will  require  a  greai 
deal  of  practice  to  master  them  joined  in  thia  way.  Watch  the  loop  letters.  In  Exercise  4  and  5  I  give  you  a  set  of  business  capitals 
to  work  on.    Try  them  every  day. 
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We  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  examining 
Mr.  R.  C.  King's  mail  course  in  Business 
Writing,  advertised  elsewbereinTHE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator.  It  comprises  about  70 
pages  of  graded  exercises,  etc..  ail  written 
fresh  from  the  pen.  How  he  can  give  so 
many  actual  pen-written  copies  for  the 
nioney,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  Any  one 
desirous  of  improving  his  hand  writing, 
will  do  well  to  correspond  with  Mr.  King. 
We  have  known  him  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  found  him  to  be  prompt  and  reliable  in 
all  his  dealings. 

K.  E.  Persons.  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  favors  us 
with  some  specimens  and  card  writing, 
which  reveal  more  than  average  dash, 
strength  and  smoothness,  indicating  that 
he  is  doing  good  work,  and  backing  it  up 
with  a  good  reputation,  honesty  and  relia-, 
bility. 

Mr.  F.  S.  McGuigan.  Principal  Business 
Department  of  the  High  School.  Pittston. 
Pa.,  sends  specimens  of  students,  which 
show  more  than  average  improvement. 
Amongthose  who  have  made  most  improve- 
ment may  be  mentioned  the  following  ; 
Grace  Blewitt,  Harry  Miller.  John  Allan, 
Helen  Ensign  and  Katharine  Pyne.  These 
would  not  need  to  work  long  to  secure  our 
certificate.  By  these  specimens,  Mr.  Mc- 
Guigan demonstrates  his  ability'  to  secure 
practical  results  in  writing  in  high  school 
work,  as  all  compare  favorably  with  tlie 
work  received  from  business  schools. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hootman,  Peoriii.  111..  Business 
College,  favors  us  with  specimens  from 
some  of  his  students,  showing  excellent 
trainine-.  AH  are  good.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Frank  .S  Fischer  leads  the  list  for  excel- 
lence, with  Miss  Ellen  Maloney  a  close  sec- 
ond. Mr.  Fred  P.  Mozingo  also  shows  cred- 
itable work.  Mr.  Fischer's  work  is  about  up 
to  our  certificate  standard,  as  is  also  that  of 
Miss  Maloney.  Mr.  Hootman  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  work  he  is  securing  in 
penmanship. 

A  skillful  flourish  and  some  graceful  pen- 
manship are  at  hand  from  T.  M.  Williams, 
proprietor  Actual  Business  College,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

/.  D.  Valentine,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  sends 
specimens  of  his  copper  plate  script  and 
card  writing,  which  are  among  the  best  re- 
ceived at  this  office.  His  Spencerian-like 
script  is  verv  graceful  and  skillful,  while 
his  copper  plate  script  is  truly  copper  plate- 
like in  character.  Mr.  V.  has  been  a  close 
student  ofthe  inimitable  Charlton  V.  Howe, 
the  leader  in  this  line  of  work,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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I  wish  to  impress  upon  each  student  following  these  lessons  that  it  is  the  thorough  mastering  of  tlie  little  things  tliat  makes 
line  penmanship.  Many  of  the  very  fine  writers  liave  practiced  for  hours  to  become 'skillful  in  making  the  little  finishing  turn  on 
ni  or  n:  or  the  oval  in  a  small  a ;  or  a  nice  little  loop  in  a  small  e;  or  in  making  an  s  neatly.  Now,  until  you  practice  on  each  of 
these  little  details  until  it  becomes  easy  to  you,  it  will  show  a  weakness  in  your  writing  every  time  it  occurs.  When  you  take  these 
facts  into  consideration,  you  will  realize  that  the  copies  in  the  September  lessons  and  those  of  this  month  contain  much  that 
should  have  a  great  deal  of  careful  attention  or  you  will  meet  with  discouragement  and  failure  with  the  work  to  follow.  I  mention 
these  facts  because  the  student  is  often  so  anxious  to  try  work  in  advance  of  his  lessons—  work  that  he  is  not  ready  to  take  up 
that  he  fails  to  become  proficient  on  the  work  already  presented. 

Some  young  writers  have  an  idea  that  the  fine,  smooth,  accurate,  graceful  writing  that  they  see  from  the  pens  of  the  masters. 
is  written  rapidly —  something  like  business  writing.  This  is  wrong.  The  fine  work  referred  to  is  done  quietly,  carefully,  with  pre- 
cision and  with  a  confidence  that  can  only  come  from  an  unlimited  amount  of  careful  practice. 

Some  beginners  write  rapidly  but  recklessly  in  order  to  write  smoothly.  Others  write  slowly  but  roughly  in  order  to  write 
accurately.  He  who  can  combine  accuracy  and  smoothness  is  the  fine  writer.  This  can  only  be  done  by  practising  until  you  can 
move  the  hand  carefully  enough  to  be  accurate  and  just  freely  enough  to  be  smooth.  Therefore  keep  these  facts  in  mind  when 
practising  these  copies. 

When  you  take  up  one  of  these  copies  you  are  only  an  imitator  at  first.  But  by  studying  it  and  making  it  repeatedly  you 
develop  a  style  of  your  own  which  may  be  just  like  the  copy  or  it  may  be  superior  to  it.  The  copy,  however,  must  be  your  ideal  at 
present  and  you  must  try  to  make  your  work  just  like  it. 

In  September  we  gave  you  some  copies  to  develop  your  ability  to  shade  heavily  on  the  downward  left  carve,  or  direct  oval  as 
found  in  such  letters  as  the  letters  O  and  C.  We  also  give  you  the  small  i,  ii.  w.  r,  e,  ni  and  71,  and  a  little  tpste  of  shading  in 
some  of  the  small  letters.  This  month  we  are  giving  you  some  work  to  develop  your  skill  in  shading  the  downward  right  curve, 
or  reverse  oval  as  found  in  such  letters  as  H',  M,  N,  etc.,  and  the  balance  of  the  minimum  letters,  with  some  words  in  which  all 
these  letters  occur  for  practice. 
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Practice  Nos.  1  and  _'.  Plate  4,  with  a  light,  free  movement,  making  both  the  up 
In  Xo.  3.  make  four  revolutions,  the  first  downward  stroke  unshaded  and  the  rei 
possible.  When  this  becomes  easy  apply  it  to  Exercises  4,  5,  and  6  which  we  will  use  in  future  lessons  as  the  first  part  of  a  number 
of  capitals  as  shown  in  .\os.  7  and  R.  Aim  to  throw  the  shade  low.  Try  to  place  the  shade  on  the  lower  half  of  the  letter.  As  you 
swing  the  pen  around,  make  a  quick  pressure,  just  before  lifting  it  from  the  paper,  very  much  as  if  you  wished  to  press  it  through 
the  paper,  then  lift  the  pen  suddenly  toward  the  left.      Make  several  pages  of  each  of  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  t!  and  7. 
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In  Plate  n.  first  study  the  r,  s,  x,  v,  a  and  o  as  given  in  Nos.  1,  2.  3,  4,  5  and  6.  Notice  tiie  little  offset  in  the  top  of  r  and  the 
tinj-  shade  in  it.  Make  the  .">  sharp  at  the  top  and  while  it  vaay  or  may  not  be  absolutely  closed  at  the  bottom,  be  sure  to  make  a 
little  dot  on  the  first  upward  stroke.  Make  the  x  in  two  parts  joined  and  be  careful  to  make  two  nice  turns  in  each  x.  The  joining 
of  .v's  is  an  excellent  drill  on  the  stroke  used  in  passing  from  such  letters  as  i,  a  and  ni  to  an  m,  o,  r  or  ,v.  The  little  oval  in  a  or 
n  may  or  may  not  be  shaded,  as  your  taste  may  suggest.  The  student  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  he  should  never  place  two 
shaded  strokes  close  together  in  a  word.  Be  sure  to  make  the  shades  delicate  in  small  letters,  merely  suggestions  of  shades. 
Practice  faithfully  on  Nos.  7  to  12. 
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Form  and  Freedom. 

Form  alone,  in  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing, is  a  farce.  We  use  the  word 
correctly,  because  it  is  only  make-be- 
lieve writing ;  it  is  drawing  in  its 
most  useless  and  harmful  form. 
Writing  means  expression  of  thought, 
whereas  drawn,  cramped  writing 
means  repression  of  thought ;  just  the 
opposite  of  the  real  purpose  of  writing. 

Form  alone,  in  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing, especially  to  children,  is  a  double 
farce  because  it  is  supposed  to  be 
educational.  What  a  perversion  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  educa- 
tional !  Its  best  meaning  is  to  "draw- 
out,"  but  in  the  teaching  of  form  only 
to  children  in  the  usual  small,  slow, 
cramped  manner,  it  results  in  the 
"  drazc'iiig  out  "  of  shape  of  the  faces 
and  the  fingers  of  the  pupils,  and  not 
the  drawing  (developing)  out  of  the 
intellect  and  character. 

The  new  and  true  education  truly 
stands  for  heart,  head,  and  hand 
training.  Cramped,  slow  writing  is 
not  hand  and  head  training,  but  hand 
crippling  instead.  And  that  which 
cripples  the  hand  cramps  and  cripples 
the  muscles  and  nerves.  The  latter 
e.xtend  to  the  brain  and  do  their 
work  there  unerringly  in  the  propor- 
tion that  they  too  have  been  wronged. 

The  remedy  lies  in  less  writing 
(drawing)  for  children,  larger  writing 
for  children,  and  consequently  great- 
er freedom  in  writing  because  the  arm 
will  then  be  the  propelling  implement 
and  not  the  little,  undeveloped  fingers. 

The  true  way,  therefore,  is  to  teach 
form  and  freedom  of  execution  at  the 
same  time  through  and  by  the  med- 
ium of  large  forms,  properly  graded. 
Delight  and  not  dread  follows  such 
instruction;  free,  useful,  expressive 
writing  is  the  result  instead  of  stiff, 
formal,  cramped,  repressive  writing. 

The  new  is  bound  to  follow,  because 
it  is  true.  The  Business  Educvtor 
was  the  first  to  evolve  and  advocate 
these  real  reforms,  and  proposes  to 
do  what  it  can  to  see  them  put  into 
universal  practice.  Our  contempora- 
ries are  feebly  falling  into  line,  while 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, dimly  discering  that  some- 
thing is  seriously  wrong,  are  ready  to 
prepare  and  to  put  into  practice  these 
reforms. 
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Comment  and  Criticism 

A  correspondent  recently  had  the 
following  to  say  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  writing: 

"The  teaching  of  penmanship  involves 
more  than  getting  into  the  class  room  once 
a  month,  and  spurting  around  about  move- 
ment, saying  '  one,  one,  one,  one,  one,  round, 
round,  round,  round,  good,  good,  good,  good, 
etc'  That  will  do  well  enough  for  a  lot  of 
broncho  riders,  but  it  is  not  what  the  intel- 
ligent masses  want." 

Yes,  brother,  the  teaching  of  writ- 
ing from  the  time  the  child  enters  the 
school  room  at  the  age  of  six  years, 
up  to  and  through  the  High  School 
into  the  business  college,  into  the 
professions,  or  into  life,  is  no  mean 
nor  narrow  business  if  it  be  done 
well,  and  without  injury  at  any  time 
along  the  way. 

To  teach  writing  rigbtly,  a  bread 
mind,  a  trained  hand,  a  keen  eye, 
and  an  enthusiastic,  persevering  dis- 
position are  necessary.  How  many 
of  us  who  go  under  the  title  of  pro- 
fessionals, possess  them?  How  few, 
even  among  the  ones  generally  recog- 
nized as  "  top-notchers,"  measure  up 
to  the  standard  ! 

Let  us,  one  and  all,  endeavor  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  looking  at  the 
special  subject  of  writing  broadly,  so 
as  to  see  its  relation  to  age  and  sub- 
ject. Fewer  mistakes  will  be  made, 
and  criticism  will  then  be  less 
necessary. 

The  Business  EduciVtor  has  ever 
been  the  exponent  of  broadness  and 
practicability;  ever  ready  to  grasp 
the  truth  whenever  and  wherever 
found  ;  and  ever  willing  to  give  credit 
to  whom  credit  is  due,  irrespective  of 
system,  method  or  theory. 

Narrowness,  one-idea  theories,  one 
sided  practices,  boastful,  blatant, 
exaggerated  claims  are  not  the  pro- 
ducts of  The  Business  Educator. 
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The  Darwinian  theorem,  "Self-pre- 
servation is  the  first  law  of  nature,  " 
probably  underlies  sel- 
Cbc  Hina  fishness',  one  of  the  fun- 

damental motives  of 
the  natural  man,  as  also  of  his 
ultra-civilized  brother.  From  the 
day  when  Jacob,  in  Palestine,  skin- 
ned the  kids  to  steal  his  brother's 
blessing-,  to  the  day  when  Rogers, 
in  Wall  Street,  fleeced  the  lambs  to 
swell  his  bursting  purse,  man  has 
been  consumed  with  a  passion  to 
have  his  own  wav ;  and  "whether 
the  prize  be  a  ribbon  or  throne,  "  the 
struggle  is  just  as  intense. 

But  we  did  not  intend  to  philoso- 
phize. We  desired  merely  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "  the  ring,  " 
"the  insiders,"  etc.,  have  existed 
several  eons,  and  that  it  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  we  now  have 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  office,  in  the 
legislative  hall,  in  the  church,  and 
wherever  else  the  interests  of  one 
group  clash  with  those  of  another 
group. 

_  From  Nero  to  Nicholas  the  self- 
titled  patrician  has  graciously  ex- 
plained to  the  meek  and 
cue  muzzle  lowly  plebeian  that  it 
was  necessary  for  some- 
body with  brains  to  look  after 
said  plebeian's  welfare  ;  and  in- 
finite is  the  variety  of  sophis- 
tries with  which  aristocracv  has 
sought  to  bamboozle  democracy.  A 
constitution,  representative  bodies,  a 
"  free  "  press,  the  caucus,  primaries, 
nominating  conventions,  etc.,  are  a 
few  of  the  devices  used  to  make  the 
rank  and  file  think  they  really  do 
have  their  own  way;  but  observant, 
thinking  people  well  know  that  be- 
hind it  all  is  the  ring,  the  band  of  in- 
siders, still  smilingly,  persistently  at 
work,  determined  to  have  ///(■//•  own 
way.  To  give  the  semblance,  while 
retaining  the  substance  of  power;  to 
keep  the  canaille  from  biting,  various 
kinds  of  muzzles  have  been  construc- 
ted ;  and,  to  keep  executive  control  in 
the  hands  of  those  in  power,  one  of 
the  rnost  effective  of  these  muzzles, 
in  an  organization  apparently  free,  is 
the  nominating  committee. 

In  large  bodies,  where 
^"*  .     ^j  power  must  be  delegat- 

noitiinatiiig  g^j  ^^  ^^.^jg^  ^^  expedite 
eommlttce  business,  or  to  carry 
it  on  at  all,  the  nominat- 
ingcommittee  may  be  as  essential 
as  any  other  representative  body, 
and  It  may  be  quite  as  fair,  'if 
fairly  constituted.  But  the  usual 
method  of  allowing  the  presiding 
officer  to  appoint  the  committee  is 
quite  too  gauzy  a  method  of  the  self- 
perpetuation  of  a  ring  to  need  any 
demonstration.  For  j-ears  this  un- 
American  method  of  filling  the  offices 
in  the  National  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Federation  was  indirectly  in 
vogue,  resulting  in  ring  rule  and 
hurtful  dissensions  within  the  Feder- 
ation. Last  year,  after  three  years  of 
determined  eflfort,  the  old  plan  was 
displaced  by  the  democratic  method 
of  nomination  from  the  floor. 

The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  had  this  same  clog  tied 
to  its  feet  three  years  ago  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  very  evident  halt  in 
its  progress.  Its  friends  have  a  duty 
to    perform  in  ridding  it  of  this    im- 


pediment to  its  tciuwth.  There  i;,  no 
denying  the  fact  that  the  common  or 
garden  variety  of  commercial  teacher 
likes  very  much  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  doings,  when  he  spends  his  time 
and  his  money  to  attend  conventions  ; 
and  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter 
that  the  superior  persons  who  have 
been  picked  out  to  do  his  work  for 
him  might  put  it  through  much  more 
effectively  than  he  could  do  it. 

Since    the  organization    of  the  De- 
partment  of  Business   Education    of 
the     National      Educa- 
Tniustice  tional  Association,  a  de- 

lightfully free  and  dem- 
ocratic spirit  has  been  manifested. 
The  will  of  the  majority  has  evident- 
ly ruled,  for  nominations  have  been 
made  from  the  floor.  It  is  jestingly 
charged  that  one  man  has  either 
named  or  dictated  the  name  of  every 
president  of  this  Department  for  ten 
years.  We  do  know  that  this  mem- 
ber has  a  reputation  for  finesse  in 
convention  politics,  and  that  he  has 
named  several  of  the  recent  presi- 
dents ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  has  all 
been  aboveboard  and  there  was  no 
implied  reflection  on  this  man's  nom- 
inees if  another  member  made  a 
nomination  i  as  is  inevitably  the  case 
when  a  member  challenges  the  report 
of  a  nominating  committee  by  rising 
and  exercising  his  right  to  nominate 
someone  else),  no  fault  could  be 
found,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  none 
was  expressed.  But,  at  the  last 
meeting,  in  Asbury  Park,  the  presid- 
ing officer  took  it  on  himself  to  ap- 
point a  nominating  committee,  thus 
breaking  down  all  precedents  in  the 
Department,  and  copying  instead  the 
method  followed,  with  constant 
bickering  and  brawling,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation itself. 

Then  the  business  meeting  not  only 
was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  program, 
which  should  have  closed  at  noon,  but 
the  proceedings  were  so  long-drawn- 
out  that  two-thirds  of  the  members 
went  home  to  their  dinner  and  the 
interested  ones  who  naturally  re- 
mained behind  had  two  or  three 
votes  more  than  enough  to  carry  their 
point,  when  the  meeting  adjourned 
about  one  o'clock,  having  occupied 
four  times  as  much  time  as  any  pre- 
vious business  meeting  of  this  body, 
that  we  have  attended,  and  having 
generated  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
never  before^  manifested  in  this  or- 
ganization. It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  next  session  will  see  an  expres- 
sion from  the  floor,  if  the  president 
attempts  to  appoint  a  nominating 
committee  in  trying  to  fix  the  unfor- 
tunate custom  started  by  his  prede- 
cessor at  Asbury  Park. 

In  order  that  the  rank 
Federation  and  file  may  not  lose  the 
Polities  advantage"   gained      t« 

them  by  the  action  taken  at  the  Chi- 
cago meeting  last  year,  the  business 
meeting  of  the  Federation  should  be 
held  when  the  majority  of  the  teach- 


ers are  present  to  take  part  in  it ; 
not  after  most  of  them  have  had  to  go 
home,  leaving  none  but  local  teach- 
ers and  interested  members  to  take 
care  of  some  of  the  most  important 
business  of  the  convention. 

According  to  the  preliminary  an- 
nouncement sent  out  bv  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  it 
is  the  plan  to  hold  the  Convention  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
with  the  business  meeting  (  for  the 
election  of  officers,  choice  of  a  meet- 
ing place,  etc.  )  on  Friday  evening, 
after  practically  everybody  has  gone 
home.  We  contend  that  this  is  not 
fair  treatment  of  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  who  would  like  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  business  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  their  money  supports  ;  nor 
is  it  a  wise  policy  for  the  ultimate 
growth  and  success  of  the  organiza- 
tion itself.  We  do  not  mean  to  im- 
pugn the  motives  of  those  who  have 
made  this  tentative  arrangement  ; 
doubtless  they  reason  that  to  place 
the  business  meeting  on  Friday  eve- 
ning will  insure  the  retention  of  the 
members  throughout  the  full  three 
days'  sessions;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  teacher  is  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  business  meeting  to  ma- 
terially modify  his  plans  to  g-et  back 
to  his  office  and  his  home,  in  order 
to  remain  to  take  part  in  it. 

At  this  writing  there  is  nothing 
definite  scheduled  for  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  evening.  If  the  business 
meeting  must  be  held  in  the  evening, 
why  not  have  it  Thursday  evening, 
or  even  Wednesday  evening  ?  But 
why  break  an  evening  ?  We  shall 
want  that  time  for  social  gatherings, 
theater  parties,  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Why  not  put  it  at  the  end  of 
the  regular  program  on  Thursday 
afternoon  ?  As  matters  now  stand, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  bus- 
iness meeting  should  occupy  more 
than  an  hour. 

We  suggest  that  those  who  do  not 
want  to  see  the  meeting  held  on  Fri- 
day evening  and  who  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  hold  over  enough  mem- 
bers to  justify  the  disappointment  it 
will  cause  to  those  who  cannot  stay 
until  Friday  evening  —  write  their 
views  to  the  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion, or  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Mr.  J.  A.  Stephens, 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chi- 
cago. Do  it  now,  before  the  program 
is  so  far  in  final  form  that  changes 
cannot  readily  be  made  in  it. 

We  have  noted,  here  and  there,  a 
growing  interest  in  the  idea  of  excur- 
sions for  commercial 
Excursions  students  to  near-by 
cities,  business  offices, 
manufacturing  plants,  and  places  of 
scenic, historic, orliterary interest.  We 
trust  that  during  the  current  year 
many  a  commercial  class,  in  both 
public  and  private  schools,  will  get  a 
taste  of  the  pleasure  and  the  profit 
that  come  from  so  practical  a  use  of 
a  part  of  the  time  spent  in  school. 

We  find  that  our  own  pupils  are 
planning  ahead  two  years,  and  are 
utilizing  various  means  of  making 
money  to  save  for  future  trips  to 
Boston  and  New  York.  By  the  way, 
we  have  arranged  to  take  our  senior 
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Department  of  Bookkeeping. 

S.    S.    HOOKLAND, 
Highland  Park  College,  DBS  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Cbc  Cbcory  method 

[Associate  Editor's  Note  — It  is  ex- 
pressly desired  that  those  who  differ  from 
Mr.  Hookland  on  anv  phase  of  his  discus- 
sions, -will  embody  such  difference  m  a 
concise  paper  to  be  puljlished  in  this  de- 
partment. Some  of  our  best  teachers  are 
arranging  to  do  this.  Send  such  contribu- 
tions to  the  Associate  Editor.] 

In  the  preceding  issue  of  The 
Educator,  we  discussed  the  various 
methods  now  in  use  in  the  teaching 
of  book  keeping  to  beginners.  In 
this  issue  we  desire  to  confine  our 
attention  to  one  of  these,  namely, 
the  ' '  theory  method. ' '  By  the  theory 
method  we  mean  that  method  of 
teaching  the  subject  which  is  unac- 
companied by  illustrative  papers  or 
any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  trans- 
actions which  are  entered  on  the 
student's  books. 

This  method  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldest.  It  can  be  clearly  traced  in 
the  earliest  business  school  litera- 
ture. Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  the 
only  method  used  for  beginning  stud- 
ents ;  and  some  of  the  old  schools, 
existing  at  the  present  time,  have 
continued  its  use  to  this  day. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  the 
numerous  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  for  or  against  the  use  of 
the  "theory  method."  This  would 
be  threshing  out  old  straw,  which 
had  better  be  left  for  the  amusement 
of  the  ne.xt  generation.  My  purpose 
is  simply  to  mark  out  its  general  out- 
lines, state  some  of  the  principal 
ideas  by  which  it  is  governed,  and 
gather  a  few  thoughts  as  to  its  place 
in  present-day  business  education. 

The  method  generally  begins  by 
presenting  a  few  definitions  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  work.  The  words  de- 
fined are  such  as  "bookkeeping," 
"double  entry,"  "single  entry," 
"account,"  "transaction,"  "debit," 
"credit,"  "day-book,"  "journal," 
,' daybook-journal"  and  "ledger." 
It  is  thought  that  an  abstract  idea 
of  the  subject  to  be  studied,  its 
divisions,  the  terms  and  books 
used,  is  necessary  as  a  part  of 
the  mental  furnishing  preparatory  to 
taking  up  the  work.  In  other  words, 
in  order  to  give  a  person  the  best 
conception  of  an  object,  for  instance, 
a  bird,  it  is  important  that  the  name 
applying  to  such  object  be  defined 
before  the  object  is  brought  into 
view. 

After  the  definitions  are  mastered, 
the  student  is  required,  by  some 
te.xts,  to  copy  mechanically  (a  very 
interesting  exercise)  a  page  of  the 
day-book,  journal,  or  journal  day- 
book, and  ledger.     The  object  in  view 


is  the  same  as  that  in  reading  or 
writing  a  page  of  Greek,  for  example, 
before  beginning  the  real  study  of 
the  language.  It  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction by  which  the  student  is  made 
acquainted  with  the  external  looks 
of  things.  It  is  not  important  to 
know  what  the  things,  copied  or  read 
stand  for;  the  main  thing  is  to  learn 
where  they  are  placed  and  how  they 
look.  It  is  thought  that  greater 
pains  will  be  taken  after  such  me- 
chanical execution ;  and  that  the 
student  will  aim  to  get  his  future 
work  like  the  copy.  This  is  essential 
theory  that  precedes  good  practice. 

Many  texts,  however,  omit  this 
exercise,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the 
rules  or  principles  governing  debits 
and  credits.  These  are  generally 
given  in  connection  with  model  forms, 
arranged  either  separately  and  num- 
bered for  convenient  reference,  or 
placed  together  in  the  form  of  a  day- 
book, journal,  or  daybook-journal 
page.  Those  who  follow  the  "Ac- 
count Method  "  instead  of  the  "  Jour- 
nal Method  "  of  introduction,  will 
have  such  rules  given  in  connection 
with  transactions  to  be  written  up 
directly  in  account  form,  models 
for  which  being  given  in  connection 
therewith.  Others  using  the  "Jour- 
nal Method"  give  such  rules  in  con- 
nection with  groups  of  transactions 
to  which  they  severally  apply,  using 
only  two  or  three  model  forms  to 
indicate  the  manner  of  placing  jour- 
nal items. 

Whatever  may  be  the  particular 
mode  of  presenting  the  rules,  and  of 
enforcing  them  in  their  application 
to  business  transactions,  the  aim  in 
view  and  the  general  method  is  the 
same,  namely,  to  fix  the  rules,  or 
governing  principles  in  mind,  and  to 
develop  facility  in  their  application, 
by  the  use  of  short  exercises  and 
model  forms,  ptior  to  taking  up  the 
work  of  the  "sets."  The  ground 
covered  may  be  limited  or  it  may  in- 
clude the  whole  range  of  ordinary 
business  transactions.  It  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  method  here  is  con- 
sistent with  the  other  two  preliminary 
steps  of  learning  definitions  and  of 
mechanically  copying  page  forms. 
This  fact,  however,  does  not  con- 
ilemn  the  method  in  this  particular, 
as  excellent  reasons  can  be  produced 
for  the  use  of  such  preliminary  exer- 
cises, and  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  this  process.  Yet,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
experiment  in  elementary  arithmetic 
of  similarly  arranging  all  the  rules, 
with  explanations  and  simple  prob- 
lems, in  the  front  part  of  the  book  as 


a  preparatory  drill,  to  be  followed  by 
the  regular  examples  in  addition, 
subtraction,  and  the  other  processes 
and  subjects  farther  on  in  the  work. 
Next  in  order  are  the  "  sets." 
These  are  connected  or  disconnected 
groups  of  related  transactions,  each 
group  representing  one  month's  bus- 
iness. The  transactions  of  the  first 
month  are  generally  entered  in  a  day- 
book-journal, if  the  double  entry 
scheme  is  followed,  or,  in  a  daybook, 
if  the  single  entry  plan  is  introduced 
first.  The  work  is  then  progressive, 
each  new  book  being  added  as  the 
student  becomes  able  to  handle  it, 
and  the  work  increasing  in  complexity 
until  the  complicated  systems  of  job- 
bing, commission,  manufacturing, 
banking,  etc.,  have  been  worked  out. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
theory  method  as  applied  throughout 
is  that  the  student  concerns  himself 
with  transactions  that  have  already 
been  carried  out;  and  that,  as  book- 
keeper, he  has  no  opportunity  or 
occasion  to  handle,  make  out,  or  see 
any  of  the  papers  or  documents  in- 
volved in  these  deals.  He  reads 
about  notes,  checks,  drafts,  money 
orders,  bills,  invoices,  bills  of  lading, 
account  sales,  endorsements,  leases, 
deeds,  agreements,  mortgages,  bills 
of  sale,  deposits,  etc.,  but,  though  he 
may  see  some  or  all  of  these  illus- 
trated in  the  book,  they  mean,  in  this 
form,  about  as  much  to  the  ordinary 
business  student,  (I  speak  from  ex- 
perience) as  do  the  characters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  The  student  is 
well  drilled  in  the  work  of  entry  and 
ledger  clerk ;  but  is  left  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  work  in  the  equally 
important  positions  of  shipping  clerk, 
bill  clerk,  invoice  clerk,  consignment 
clerk,  cashier,  etc.  While  we  _  are 
aware  that  the  course  is  essentially 
one  in  bookkeeping,  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  all  papers  executed 
in  a  business  office  enter  into  the 
bookkeeping  system  of  the  particular 
office,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  business,  and  also  that 
the  book-record  must  be  a  correct 
and  iutelligent  statement  of  all  the 
facts  involved  in  each  transaction. 

The  governing  ideas  in  the  use  of 
the  theory  method  with  beginning 
students  seem  to  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Knowledge  necessarily  precedes 
practice.  This  means  knowledge  not 
only  of  what  is  to  be  done  and  how 
to  do  it,  but  also  of  the  thing  itself 
by  means  of  definitions  or  descrip- 
tions. The  more  knowledge  of  this 
kind  previous  to  practice,  the  better 
the  practice. 

2.  The  application  of  principles  in 
determining  what  to  debit  and  what 
to  credit  is  the  chief  concern  of  the 
beginner.  All  work,  after  the  prelim- 
inary definitions  and  mechanical 
copying,  if  any,  must  converge 
tcward  this  one  thing.  Until  this 
object  is  gained  every  other  consid- 
eration must  give  way. 

3.  Next  in  importance  to  the  ability 
to'  apply  rules,  is  the  mechanical  work 
of  entering  and  posting  business 
transactions  and  exhibiting  results 
of  the  business. 

4.  It  is  of  secondary  importance 
whether  the  student  has  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  transactions  in  his  be-' 
ginning  work.     His  ordinary  experi- 
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ence  in  life  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
basis  to  enable  him  to  draw  general 
outlines  of  the  transactions,  which  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  end  in 
view. 

5.  It  is  immaterial  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  student's  work,  whether 
he  forms  accurate  concepts,  or  gains 
experimental  knowledge,  of  the  things 
involved  in  the  transactions  which 
he  records,  and  exhibits  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  business. 
_  6.  Bookkeeping  is  a  subject  dis- 
tinct from  business  practice.  Having 
mastered  the  former,  he  is  prepared, 
and  not  till  then,  to  pursue,  to  the 
best  advantage,  a  course  in  the  latter. 
Without  questioning  the  premises 
or  conclusions  of  the  theorists,  as 
stated  above,  we  might  state  that 
whatever  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  theory 
method  when  used  with  the  ordinary 
classes  of  beginners,  the  method,  in 
its  most  acceptable  form,  has  its 
place  in  business  education.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  this  method 
is  preferable  to  any  of  the  other 
methods  in  cases  where  the  students 
are  actually  experienced  in  business 
and  are  familiar  with  the  various 
business  forms.  To  such  persons, 
illustrative  papers  would  be  not 
only  useless,*  but  time-consuming, 
and  would  be  actually  in  the  way  of 
rapid  progress.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  course  of  a 
student  who  has  become  familiar 
with  business  forms,  should  be  de- 
void of  all  unnecessary  accessories. 
What  would  be  necessary  details  at 
the  beginning  of  his  course,  would 
be  impediments  and  hindrances  in 
higher  accounting. 

There  is  a  question,  however,  how 
far  the  theory  method  can  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage  in  classes  of 
teachers,  and  students  possessing  a 
general  education  or  pursuing  courses 
in  our  schools  of  higher  learning. 
From  general  observation,  I  am  in- 
clined to  conclude  that  "what  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander."  Where  there  is  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  business  forms 
and  usages,  the  most  successful  work 
will  be  done  when  a  familiarity  with 
these  is  obtained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course,  regardless  of  the  student's 
advancement  along  lines  of  a  general 
education.  In  cases  where  classes 
can  be  handled  together  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  work  can,  of  course, 
be  so  modified  as  to  condense  the 
drill  in  forms  into  the  minimum  period 
of  time. 

While  the  theory  method  is  yet  used 
in  some  private  business  schools,  it 
has  largely  been  supplanted  either 
by  the  ' '  voucher  "  or  the  "  practice  ' '  . 
method.  In  some  of  these  schools 
where  it  is  still  used,  the  work  in 
theory  has  been  cut  down  at  the  be- 
ginning to  two  or  three  weeks'  drill 
work.  In  others,  the  theory  work  is 
supplemented  by  voucher  work  intro- 
duced at  certain  stages,  or  running 
parallel  with  it  as  a  separate  course. 
In  high  schools,  universities,  and 
private  literary  schools,  however, 
theory  methods  prevail  more  exten- 
sively. In  one  of  these  which  has 
come  to  my  notice,  vouchers  have 
been  excluded  even  when  the  text 
{Continued  o?i  Page  23.) 
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LANDLORD  AND   TENANT. 


No.  4.  — THE  OBLIG.\TION  TO  MAKE 
REPAIRS. 

Aside  from  any  agreement  by  which 
the  tenant  has  bound  himself  to  make 
repairs  he  is  under  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  do  so,  where  the  damage  is 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  or  came  by 
inevitable  accident  or  by  the  wrong- 
ful act  of  a  stranger.  This  means, 
therefore,  that,  aside  from  an  agree- 
ment to  a  different  effect,  the  tenant 
is  bound  only  to  take  reasonable  care 
of  the  premises.  He  must  so  treat 
the  property  that  it  may  revert  to  the 
landlord  unimpaired  by  any  wilful  or 
negligent  conduct  on  his  part. 
Where,  however,  the  tenant  has 
agreed  to  make  repairs,  he  must 
make  good  all  loss  or  damage,  and 
must  even  rebuild  in  case  of  a  partial 
or  total  destruction  of  the  premises, 
even  though  without  his  fault. 

Usually  the  contract  to  repair  con- 
tains the  expression,  "  ordinary  wear 
and  tear  and  damage  by  the  elements 
excepted."  Just  what  '  damage  by 
the  elements "  is,  is  not  definitely 
settled  by  the  courts.  Some  incline 
to  hold  it  is  the  same  as  an  "  act  of 
God  "  or  such  a  happening  as  man 
could  not  foresee,  nor  provide  against, 
and  such  as  that  human  agency  in 
the  matter  was  absent ;  hence  a  loss 
by  flood  from  the  breaking  of  a  dam 
was  not  a  "  damageby  the  elements," 
and  the  tenant  was  held  bound  to 
repair.  But  in  most  states  probably, 
in  Michigan  surely,  such  language 
excuses  the  tenant  in  case  of  damage 
by  flood  or  fire  where  the  tenant  was 
not  at  fault. 

Aside  from  agreement,  as  stated, 
the  tenant  is  not  bound  to  repair 
damage  that  is  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  or  where  caused  by  an  inevitable 
accident  or  the  wrongful  act  of  others. 
So  a  tenant  need  not  replace  a  plate 
glass  window  broken  by  a  stranger, 
or  make  good  a  loss  from  a  falling 
chimnev. 


In  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  absence  of  agreement, 
the  statutes  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
landlord  to  make  repairs,  and  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
have  statutes  exonerating  the  tenant 
from  rent  in  case  the  premises  be- 
come untenantable  without  the  fault 
of  the  tenant.  But  in  these  states 
the  provisions  of  the  lease  will  govern 
notwithstanding  the  statutes. 

As  a  further  apparent  exception  to 
the  general  rule  that  the  tenant  is 
bound  only  to  take  reasonable  care, 
it  is  generally  held  that  he  must  keep 
up  fences,  and  keep  the  premises 
wind  and  water  tight.  This  obliga- 
tion of  the  tenant  is  rather  one  of 
protection  than  one  of  repairs.  The 
tenant  is  generally  bound  to  take 
reasonable  measures  to  protect  the 
premises,  tho'  not  called  on  to  re- 
pair them.  As,  if  there  is  a  leak  in 
the  roof  he  could  not  be  excusable  for 
resulting  damage  if,  knowing  it,  he 
permitted  the  water  to  soak  through 
the  floor  and  ruin  a  ceiling,  when  by 
the  placing  of  a  receptacle  under  the 
hole  in  the  roof  the  damage  could 
have  been  easily  averted.  He  should 
stop  up  holes  in  windows,  doors,  etc., 
but  when  the  defect  was  not  caused 
by  him,  he  is  not  bound  to  make  the 
windows  and  doors  good. 

Also,  aside  from  agreement,  the 
landlord  is  not  bound  to  make  repairs 
save  in  the  states  named  above, 
where  statutes  so  provide.  This  is 
so  even  tho'  the  building  be  de- 
stroyed. In  that  case  he  may  still 
coltect  his  rent,  save  in  the  states  of 
New  York,  Minnesota,  California, 
Georgia    and  Louisiana. 

The  landlord  has,  in  general,  a 
right  to  enter  and  make  necessary 
repairs  but  must  do  so  at  reasonable 
times  and  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

Where  a  landlord  has  agreed  in  the 
lease  to  make  repairs  he  is  entitled 
to  notice  before  he  is  in  default. 

A  parole  promise  to  make  repairs, 
given  by  a  landlord,  after  a  lease  has 
been  executed,  is  void. 

[to     BE    CONTINUED.] 
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Cbe  Saraon  of  Commerce. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the 
business  man  can  meet  his  patron, 
his  client,  his  customer  face  to  face, 
and  influence,  dissuade,  or  convince 
him  by  a  ready  and  persuasive  talk. 
The  professions  and  the  trades  have 
such  a  large  clientage  and  such 
an  immense  territory  that  it  is 
necessary  to  conduct  part  of  nearly 
every  large  business  by  correspond- 
ence. The  mail-order  house  is  an 
herculean  vouth  that  blusters  and 
blows  and  pushes  and  crowds  into 
every  avenue  of  trade.  Its  success 
seems  phenomenal  until  we  consider 
that  it,  like  rural  delivery,  inter-urban 
car  lines,  "home"  telephone  compa- 
nies, etc.,  is  really  and  truly  filling  a 
long-felt  want.  This  departure  in 
trade  has  created  a  new  profession  — 
that  of  the  correspondent,  who  is.  or 
should  be,  a  hearth-stone,  heart-to- 
heart  advertiser.  This  letter-writer 
should  differ  from  the  regular  adver- 
tiser in  many  respects.  The  function 
of  the  advertiser  per  sc,  we  take  it, 
is  to  present  the  wares  of  his  house 
and  awaken  interest :  the  wise  cor- 
respondent is  to  win  and  persuade 
the  reader  of  «aid  advertisements. 

And  just  here  is  where  so  many 
firms  meet  their  Waterloos ;  their 
correspondents  are  graphaphones  and 
not  live  men  ;  the  language  they  use 
is  cold  and  ofttimes  incorrect,  and 
they  lack  all  the  effective  and  in- 
gratiating qualities  that  have  been 
evident  in  the  conversation  and  man- 
ner of  the  house. 

There  is  a  bad  business  habit  of 
writing  letters  in  an  artificial,  idio- 
matic, cant  language  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  conversation.  And 
here  is  where  the  first  mistake  is 
made.  Letters  should  be  conversa- 
tional; they  should  read  as  man 
speaks  to  man.  If  a  prospective 
client  or  buyer  calls  at  your  office  or 
store  you  greet  him  with  a  cordial, 
personal,  hail-fellow-well-met  man- 
ner and  speech  that  is  one  of  your 
chief  means  of  success  in  your  en- 
deavor to  interest  him.  You  invari- 
ably use  the  personal  pronoun  and 
the  colloquial  abbreviations.  You 
assure  him  :  "I'm  glad  to  see  you. 
I  received  your  letter  all  right  and 
have  been  expecting  you.  We  haven't 
all  the  goods  you  ordered,  but  here 
are  those  we  have  and  we'll  see  that 
you  get  the  others.  I'm  sure  we  have 
some  new  goods  that  will  please  you 
—  good  sellers,  too.  We  appreciate 
that  check  you  sent  us  — it  balances 
your  account  —  but  we  won't  be 
happy,  you  know,  until  we  have  you 


on  our  books  again."  (Even  the 
change  of  pronouns  is  justified  by 
the  conditions.  Part  of  the  conver- 
sation indicates  that  the  conditions 
are  dependent  upon  the  speaker  and 
the  use  of  "  I  "  is  correct  ;  but  when 
the  speaker  includes  his  firm  or 
house,  "we"  is  the  proper  pronoun.) 
Your  buyer  or  client  leaves  you 
with  a  feeling  that  you  are  his  person- 
al friend,  that  you  are  not  alone 
interested  in  selling  him  your  goods 
but  in  selling  him  the  goods  that  he 
can  sell.  He  feels  that  his  interest, 
his  success  is  vital  to  you:  In  fact, 
that  you  are  running  vour  business 
for  him  and  his  ultima'te  prosperity. 
With  the  memory  of  your  generous 
good  nature  and  familiar  talk  still 
singing  in  his  heart  and  ringing  in 
his  ears  your  country  customer  re- 
turns to  his  home.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  has  occasion  to  write  to  you  —  he 
feels  he  knows  you  and,  unless  he 
learned  his  letter-writing  from  some 
"compendium"  or  his  jargon  from 
the  city  correspondent,  he  probably 
will  write  as  he  talked—  he  will  give 
his  mail  order  in  the  same  language 
he  would  give  an  order  to  you  per- 
sonally. He  may  direct  his  letter  to 
the  House,  but  he  will  be  sure  to 
refer  to  the  "  time  "  he  had  with  you 
—  he  will  write  a  chatty,  readable 
letter,  with  a  valuable  order  buried 
in  its  midst.  Later  on  he  may  learn 
conciseness  and  clearness  (a  good 
habit)  or  he  may  degenerate  into  the 
jargon  habit,  bu',  at  first,  he  rarely 
escapes  the  personal  element  —  the 
very  thing  that  has  made  you  a  favo- 
rite. 

How  do  you  reply  to  the  man  ? 
Something  like  this,  if  you  are  a 
careless  writer  :  "  Your  letter  of  the 
10  inst.  to  hand  and  contents  noted. 
In  reply  to  same  would  state  that  we 
will  arrange  to  fill  your  order  at  once. 
Account  one  half  cash,  balance  in  30 
to  60  days;  2%  off  if  all  cash.  I  wish 
you  was  here  now  to  see  our  new 
fall  samples.  Dandy!  etc.  Yours 
Res'p."  If  you  are  educated  — a 
college  man,  you  will  be  apt  to  dic- 
tate :  "Your  esteemed  letter  of  the 
10  inst.  is  at  hand  and  contents  noted. 
Will  you  kindly  send  us  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the ,  damage  you 
report  ?  You  would  better  attend  to 
this  matter  at  once  so  that  we  can 
settle  all  claims  preferred.  We 
.  meant  to  have  written  to  you  before 
relatively  to  your  account.  Please 
remit  balance. 

Yours  very  truly," 
These     stand-offish     letters,     with 
their    stilted    and    incorrect    English 
and  jargon  style,  are  liable  to  jar  the 


sensibilities  of  even  a  rural  business 
man  and  turn  his  attention  to  and 
place  his  orders  with  another  firm. 
This  business  jargon  is  to  the  writer 
of  letters  what  language  is  to  the 
parrot,  what  slang  is  to  the  boy,  or 
gush  is  to  the  girl.  It  is  a  copy  of  a 
poor  example  or  it  introduces  the 
writer  who  has  an  everyday  thought 
and  only  Sunday  language  in  which 
to  dress  it.  Jargon  is  as  unwarranted, 
and  almost  as  irritating  as  the  fre- 
quent interpolations  of  the  young 
speaker ;  it  has  about  as  much  force 
as  "Gee,"  "An-dah,"  "Well" 
"Oh,"  "Perfectly  lovely,"  "Do 
say,"  "Now,"  "My,"  and  less  ele- 
gant (?)  expressions —  these  ejacula- 
tions generally  introduce  the  speaker 
who  is  sparring  either  for  thought  or 
for  language.  These  specimens  have 
no  place  m  serious  business  talk ; 
neither  has  their  twin,  "esteemed 
favor,"  "kindly,"  "in  reply  would 
say,"  etc.,  in  serious  business  corres- 
pondence. 

The  business  letter  should  be  above 
everything  else,  a  winner  ;  you  can- 
not win  by  stilted,  shake-my-own 
hand  phraseology,  even  though  your 
effusion  may  be,  in  your  own  mind, 
an  epistle  de  luxe. 

Two  things  must  be  done  away 
with  :  The  letter  that  is  incorrect  in 
English,  and  the  letter  that  is  "  high- 
falutin  "    in  style. 

For  instance  : 

The  use  of  "same"  as  a  pronoun 
is  one  of  the  ever-present  evils  of  the 
business  letter:  "And  will  give 
same  our  immediate  attention." 
"  Same  "  is  not,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  used  as  a  pronoun. 

"  Your  letter  is  /o  hand  "  for  "your 
letter  is  at  hand  ;  "  better  still  is  the 
phrase,  "Your  letter  is  received," 
etc. 

"  I  made  arrangement  with  that 
party."  Never  use  the  word  "party" 
for  "  person." 

"If  I  was  you"  for  "  If  I  wereyou." 
"  If  I  was  you  "  implies  that  I  am  ; 
"If  I  were  you,"  that  I  am  not.  We 
should  use  the  subjunctive  mode  to 
express  doubt  or  supposition  or  any- 
thing contrary  to  fact.  "If  he  were 
to  die  (he  may  not),  I  should  be  be- 
reft of  my  best  friend."  (Doubt.) 
"  In  case  he  were  to  go,  I  wish  to 
accompany  him."  (Supposition.) 
"  If  I  were  you  (I  am  not),  I  should 
wear  a  different  suit."  (Contrary  to 
fact.)  It  is  incorrect  to  say :  "Your 
goods  is  alright."  You  should  say  : 
"Your  goods  are  all  right." 
"Goods"  is  a  plural  noun  and  re- 
quires a  plural  verb  ;  "  all  right"  is 
two  words  in  all  ordinary  diction. 
The  telegraph  and  cablegram  compan- 
ies write  them  as  one  word  merely  to 
save  expense.  For  the  same  reason 
we  write  the  three  letters  "  f.  o.  b." 
(free  on  board)  as  one  word,  "  fob," 
in  telegrams  and  cablegrams. 

"You  are  alt  together  wrong"  is 
incorrect;  "altogether"  is  one  word. 

A  certain  degree  of  politeness  is  as 
necessary  and  as  desirable  in  busi- 
ness as  in  personal  correspondence. 
The  best  business  correspondents 
always  prefix  Mr.  to  the  name  of  an 
individual  conducting  a  business  in 
his  own   name,   and   Messrs.    to   the 

{Continued  on  Page  23.) 
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Cbc  method. 

It  is  not  likely  that  a  better  knowl- 
edg-e  of  the  real  nature  of  touch 
typewriting  would  drive  away  any  of 
its  adherents ;  but  some  who  now 
scoff  at  it  would  be  converted  if  they 
but  knew  the  whole  truth.  Let  those 
familiar  with  the  facts  bear  with  the 
writer  while  he  repeats  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  less  fortunate.  Indeed, 
it  is  for  the  latter  class  that  these 
articles  were  originally  planned. 

The  method  now  in  general  use 
throughout  the  United  States  is  that 
already  referred  to  as  the  "touch" 
method.  Some  have  called  it  the 
"piano"  method,  seeking  to  correct 
the  wrong  impression  conveyed  by 
the  misnomer,  "touch."  The  sense 
of  touch  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
art  of  typewriting  so  far  as  distin- 
g^uishing  the  keys  is  concerned.  That 
IS,  we  do  not  tell  a  from  .j  by  any 
difference  in  the  "feel"  of  the  key- 
tops.  Briefly  stated,  we  learn  to 
strike  the  keys  accurately  and  rapid- 
ly by  learning  their  relative />oi/7/o«5. 
Starting  with  a,  we  learn  the  direc- 
tion and  distance  of  its  neighbors,  s, 
d,  ic,  e,  X,  etc.  By  follow-ing  practi- 
cally exceptionless  rules  of  fingering, 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  keyboard 
is  quite  easily  gained  without  the  aid 
of  the  eye. 

The  end  aimed  at  by  all  teachers  of 
touch  typewriting,  divided,  though 
they  are  by  slight  peculiarities  of 
plan,  is  that  the  operator  may  be  en- 
abled to  write  steadily,  instead  of 
stopping  and  starting,  alternately 
reading  and  writing.  The  touch 
method  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
a  conspiracy  against  the  eye  to  de- 
fraud it  of  its  natural  rights ;  it 
comes  as  a  liberator  to  free  the  eye 
from  its  unnecessary  burden,  and  to 
equalize  the  work  so  that  each  mem- 
ber may  perform  that  task  for  which 
it  is  best  fitted  and  most  needed. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
touch  method  (for  it  succeeds 
wherever  properly  taught)  ig  that  it 
accomplishes  such  a  division  of  the 
work.  The  eye  attends  to  the  read- 
ing, and  to  that  alone,  so  that  the 
copy  may  be  followed  accurately, 
permitting  no  substitution  of  syno- 
nyms for  the  exact  words,  guarding 
against  omissions,  etc.,  and  keeping 
the  hands  supplied  with  the  raw 
material  which  they  are  busily  work- 
ing up  into  typewritten  form.  The 
fingers,  having  been  trai>ied  to  write 
automatically,  according  to  settled 
habits,  do  th&ix  work  accurately  and 
raoidly,  and  with  an  ease  entirely 
unknown  to  the  ordinary  sight  writer. 


It  is  this  automatism  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  gives  the  better  sight 
operators  their  advantage  over  the 
less  skillful  operators  of  that  class. 

There  has  been  much  misinforma- 
tion about  touch  typewriting.  Ex- 
travagant claims  have  been  made. 
Unwise  methods  have  been  adopted 
in  presenting  it.  Too  much  of  the 
spectacular  (such  as  writing  blind- 
folded, wild  bursts  of  speed  on  mem- 
orized matter  with  apparent  disre- 
gard of  accuracy)  and  too  little  of 
the  practical  and  useful  have  been 
brought  into  the  foreground.  There 
has  been  too  little  real  teaching  of 
the  method,  and  much  misguided 
effort  has  been  put  forth  by  well- 
meaning  teachers.  Too  many  have 
adopted  the  method  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  would  make  good 
advertising  material,  or  because  it  was 
in  vogue.  These  things  have  pro- 
duced disatisfaction,  disgust,  and 
failure    in    some    quarters. 

That  in  meeting  the  average  condi- 
tions in  shorthand  schools  today  the 
method  has  inherent  weaknesses,  its 
wiser  advocates  will  not  deny.  Nor 
will  the  well-informed  assert  that 
these  "  average  conditions  "  are  what 
they  should  be.  Some  of  these 
"average  conditions"  are,  little  or 
no  real  teaching  of  typewriting,  a 
nondescript  collection  of  machines 
in  varving  degrees  of  dilapidation, 
a  student  body  totally  unaccustomed 
to  doing  anything  exactly  right.  The 
touch  method  is  what  its  name  im- 
plies—a method.  A  smattering  of  a 
good  method  does  not  get  as  good  re- 
sults as  does  a  fairly  good  knowledge 
of  an  inferior  one.  A  pick-up,  hap- 
hazard style  of  operation  may  be 
taught  with  reasonable  success  by 
an  inferior  teacher ;  but  a  good 
method  requires  good  teaching. 
Students  will  not  work  as  well  in  a 
typewriting  department  of  mi.xed 
machines  as  where  all  are  of  similar 
make  and  model.  The  triflers  are 
always  clamoring  for  the  machine  on 
which  the  worker  succeeded. 
Differences  of  keyboard  disconcert 
all  learners  more  or  less,  but  espec- 
ially touch  operators,  whose  success 
depends  upon  perfect  familiarity 
with  the  dimensions  of  keyboard, 
peculiarity  of  action,  etc.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  few  touch  operators  can 
change  instantly  from  one  machine 
of  a  certain  class  to  one  of  entirely 
different  characteristics.  This  may 
justly  be  called  a  weakness  of  the 
touch  method;  but  it  amounts,  to 
very  little,  because  such  changes  are 
seldom  necessary.  Where  necessary, 
such   changes    can  be    made    much 


more  easily  and  guickly  than  some 
imagine.  Again,  if  a  person  desire 
quick  results ;  if  he  must  write  a 
letter  on  the  t>;pewriter  today  or  to- 
morrow or  this  week,  he  should 
throw  all  method  to  the  winds  and 
"  jab  "  the  keys  with  the  index  fingers, 
whenever  he  can  find  them. 

But  general  and  indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  the  touch  method 
because  it  does  not  turn  out  an  army 
of  faultless  operators  is  absurdly 
unjust,  so  much  so  that  it  would  not 
be  noticed  here  but  for  the  fact  that 
a  few  smug  superiors  are  addicted  to 
the  habit.  Set  two  operators  —  one 
sight,  the  other  touch  — before  such 
a  critic,  let  them  make  an  equal 
number  of  errors  in  copying  a  certain 
page,  and  he  will  blame"  the  sight 
operator  in  the  one  case  and  the  touch 
method  in  the  other.  An  equally 
foolish  criticism  is  that  many  students 
on  leaving  school  drop  their  touch 
method  and  write  by  sight.  It  may 
as  well  be  said  that  religion  is  a 
general  failure  because  converts 
sometimes  backslide.  It  does  no 
good  to  remind  such  a  biased  critic 
that  among  sight  operators  there  is 
even  a  lower  percentage  of  those  who 
adhere  to  their  school  training  in  the 
matter  of  fingering.  Equally  useless 
is  it  to  assert  that  the  touch-trained 
writer  who  backslides  to  thv  sight 
method  'S  a  better  sight  writer  because 
of  his  touch  training.  Your  chronic 
objector  will  see  no  good  in  the 
method,  do  what  you  will.     He 

"  Drops  his  blue-fring'd  lids  and 

holds  them  close. 

And,  hooting  at  the  glorious 

sun  in  Heav'en, 
Cries  out,  '  Where  is  it  ?'  " 

Some  of  the  skeptical  brethren 
have  spread  dismay  among  the  weak- 
kneed  disciples  of  touch  by  vague 
statements  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples. To  make  sure  that  his  own 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  teach- 
ings of  psychology  were  correct,  the 
writer  directed  the  following  letter  to 
Professor  J.  P.  Gordy,  formerly  head 
of  the  Pedagogical  Department  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  now  hold- 
ing the  chair  of  History  of  Educa- 
tion, New  York  University: 

July  1,   1905. 

Dear  Sir:  *  *  *  In  the  fifth 
lesson  of  your  book,  (New  Psychol- 
ogy) page  51,  you  speak  of  the  play- 
ing of  a  musical  instrument  as 
coming  under  the  head  of  "  acquired 
reflexe's."  Such  being  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  follow  that 
the  operation  of  a  typewriter  by  what 
is  called  the  "  touch"  method— a  meth- 
od whereby  the  operator  is  enabled 
to  strike  the  right  keys  mechanically, 
so  to  speak,  without  the  aid  of  his 
eyes  — would  fall  under  the  same 
rule.  To  acquire  the  method  referred 
to,  one  begins  by  learning  to  strike 
certain  keys  without  looking  at  them. 
Gradually',  other  keys  are  added  un- 
til the  whole  keyboard  has  been 
mastered  in  that  way.  There  are 
today  manv  hundreds  of  touch  op- 
erators, and  yet  there  are  a  few  who 
say  that  the'  constitution  of  mind 
required  to  enable  one  to  learn  the 
location  of  the  typewriter  keys  in 
this  way  is  very  rare  —too  much  so  to 

(Continued  on  Page  27.) 
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Cbc  Uses  of  nrithmctic  and  the 
Purpose  of  the  Course 

From  a  business  standpoint  arith- 
metic is  practically  employed  in  three 
ways: 

I.  As  a  b?isiness  tool—  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  endless  simple 
calculations  incident  to  the  broad 
mass  of  varied  transactions  and 
settlements  of  the  commercial  world. 
In  this  field  there  are  three  requisites 
of  successful  accomplishment :  First, 
the  tool  must  be  well  made  — that  is, 
the  knowledge  of  it  must  be  emi- 
nently practical.  Secondly,  the  tool 
must  have  range  — the  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  must  be  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  cover  all  common  needs. 
Thirdly,  there  must  be  facility  and 
accuracy  in  the  use  and  handling  of 
the  tool.  These  lead  incidentally  to 
the  speed  which  is  essential  under 
modern  requirements. 

//.  As  a  biisitiess  language.  Arith- 
metical forms,  expressions,  and  ab- 
breviations occur  in  every  bill,  in- 
voice, inventory,  note,  and  in  almost 
all  other  business  paper.  In  connec- 
tion with  certain  technical  expres- 
sions and  business  abbreviations, 
arithmetic  becomes  a  technical  lan- 
guage, in  terms  of  which  transactions 
are  stated  and  records  written.  A 
study  of  anv  set  of  practical  business 
paper  will  disclose  a  surprising 
amount  of  '  condensed  '  arithmetic, 
yet  this  formal  side  is  constantly  neg- 
lected, and  the  pupil  who  can  solve 
book  problems  with  accuracy  and 
rapidity,  is  confused,  frequently,  by 
a  problem  which  meets  him  in  the 
guise  of  a  business  paper.  The  well- 
trained  student  of  the  subject  should 
be  able  to  read  and  write  simple  bus- 
iness paper  from  the  arithmetic 
standpoint,  to  translate  the  facts 
stated  in  business  paper  and  memo- 
randa into  arithmetic  problems  ;  and 
to  solve  the  question  asked,  indi- 
rectly, by  the  form  of  the  paper  and 
by  the  arrangement  of  figures  and 
columns.  Problems  of  extensions 
and  trade  terms  should  be  perfectly 
clear  to  him. 

///.  As  a  inta/is  of  bi/st?iiss  and 
financial  intej'pretatioit  and  for  the 
intelligent  expression  or  statement  of 
these  conditions.  Thus,  through 
arithmetic,  one  may  compare  the 
relative  value  of  investments;  may 
talDulate  sales  to  show  variation  of 
trade;  may  trace  the  trend 'of  busi- 
ness by  comparative  statements  ;  may 
reduce  bids  to  a  common  basis  ;  may 
study  intimately  the  great  problems 
of  cost-keeping;  may  prepare  statis- 
tics for  any  purpose.     This  is  routine 


work  in  business.  The  arithmetic 
elements  involved  are  simple,  and 
the  work  has  marked  value— tech- 
nical and  educational. 

Of  these  three  uses,  that  for  which 
the  average  commercial  course  pre- 
pares is  usually  thr  first  and  the 
others  are  only  considered  inciden- 
tally, if  at  all.  Yet  the  elements  of 
the  latter  two  are  treated  easil)-  in 
class,  they  have  great  educational 
value,  they  add  largely  to  the  pupil's 
store  of  general  knowledge  and, 
above  all,  they  make  the  class  work 
in  arithmetic  what  it  should  be  — 
but  too  often  is  not  —  live  and  not 
dead  matter. 

If,  however,  the  arithmetic  course- 
is  to  be  liberal  rather  than  special  — 
is  to  train  the  pupil  to  use  his  mind, 
as  well  as  to  give  him  information, 
and  for  this  there  is  great  need  — 
then,  to  the  technical  uses  should  be 
added : 

I\'.  The  educational  use.  In  the 
careful  analysis  of  problems,  in  the 
preparation  of  original  problems,  in 
the  proper  tabulation  of  results,  lie 
inagnificent  opportunities  for  devel- 
oping the  reasoning  powers  and 
habits  of  clear  and  concise  ex- 
pression. With  the  study  of  busi- 
ness forms  comes  a  knowledge  of 
forms  and  an  appreciation  of  correct 
design  and  of  business  system.  In 
the  higher  work,  not  only  is  the 
pupil's  store  of  information  broad- 
ened greatly,  but  he  becomes  some- 
what familiar  with  the  underlying- 
rules  and  principles  of  active  busi- 
ness life.  This  gain  in  breadth  is 
incidental,  in  a  sense.  It  does  not 
necessitate  adding  seriously  to  the 
content  of  a  course;  but  it  docs  call 
for  selection  and  live,  effective  treat- 
ment. Though  we  call  it  incidental, 
this  use  of  arithmetic  means  much  to 
the  pupil  and  to  his  future  employer. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  then  of  a  practical 
arithmetic  course  is  five-fold  : 

I.  To  develop  arithmetic  as  a  bus- 
iness tool,  or  instrument  for  calcu- 
lation, and  to  secure  effective  train- 
ing and  marked  facility  in  its  use. 

II.  To  apply  this  tool  to  the  solu- 
tion of  general  business  problems 
with  special  reference,  in  broader 
work,  to  the  percentage  principles. 

III.  To  make  evident  the  possibil- 
ities of  arithmetic  for  the  interpreta- 
tion and  understanding  of  certain 
conditions  of  business  life.  For  ex- 
ample :  To  stud)'  the  trend  of  a 
business  from  comparative  state- 
ments, to  compare  the  relative  value 
of  two  investments,  to  study  '  change 
of  price.' 


I\'.  To  give  a  working  knowledge 
of  certain  business  forms,  and  to 
cultivate  an  appreciation  of  their 
value.  Incidentally,  to  cultivate 
ability  to  design  forms  and  to  dis- 
cover the  underlying  principles  of 
design  ;  to  prepare  tabulations, 
estimates,  statistics. 

V.  To  realize  the  educational 
value  of  the  subject  for  the  develop- 
ment of  clear  and  logical  habits  of 
thought.  To  develop  facility  based 
on  reason,  sureness,  accuracy.  To 
develop  habits  of  neatness,  order, 
system.  To  make  arithmetic  live 
matter  through  proper  correlation 
with  the  activities  of  life,  and  so 
to  broaden  the  pupil's  knowledge  and 
outlook,  a'nd  raise  his  point   of  view. 

HOW   ACCOMPLISHED 

The  first  object  is  accomplished, 
largely,  through  systematically  grad- 
ed work  —  oral  abstract  work  pre- 
dominating. Such  work  must  be 
effectively  planned  — haphazard  col- 
lections of  elementary  e.xamples  have 
little  value.  There  must  be  grada- 
tions in  subjects,  in  subject  matter, 
in  figure  combinations,  in  methods 
of  treatment.  (The  possibilities  of 
this  work  will  be  outlined  and  illus- 
trated in  the  next  paper.) 

The  second  object  is  accomplished, 
first,  through  the  right  selection, 
grouping,  and  writing  of  practical 
problems;  secondly,  through  the  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  of  these  prob- 
lems from  all  points  of  view;  thirdly, 
through  the  preparation,  by  pupils, 
of  original  problems  — to  develop  the 
essentials  of  a  problem  ;  fourthly,  by 
the  comparison  of  [iroblems  and  the 
tracing  of  principles. 

The  question  of  '  problems '  de- 
serves most  serious  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  upbuilding  of  an 
effective  course. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  third 
object  depends  distinctively  on  care- 
ful selection  of  material  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  gain  an  appreciation 
of  arithmetic  as  a  means  of  business 
interpretation,  without  being  carried 
beyond  his  depth.  Familiarity,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  with  business 
conditions  and  business  literature  is 
essential. 

Right  selection  is  also  the  key-note 
under  the  fourth  head.  Wrapped  up 
in  a  comparatively  small  series  of 
business  forms  are  practically  all 
cases  of  arithmetic,  most  common 
business  terms,  and  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  '  design  of 
forms.'  In  practice,  this  work  is 
co-ordinated  with  the  routine  class 
and  home  work.  It  will  be  treated 
in  a  special  article  in  this  series. 

The  final  purpose  is  accomplished, 
not  by  &ny  special  class  of  work,  but 
by  careful  individual  thought  at 
every  point  in  the  development  of 
the  year's  course.  Constant  vigilance 
and  personal  oversight  will  bring 
results  slowly  but  surely. 

DEFECTIVE    TEXT-BOOKS 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
field  of  modern  business  require- 
ments is  not  covered  by  the  majority 
of  modern  business  te.xt-books,  nor 
do  books  make  the  proper  division 
of  subject  matter.  Billing  is  not 
treated,  or  is  considered  without  real 
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appreciation  of  its  business  and 
teaching  importance  — and  herein 
lies  one  reason  for  the  frequent  com- 
plaint of  lack  of  arithmetic  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  young  billing  clerks. 
Wage  tables,  calculations  and  pay 
rolls,  form  another  group  of  excellent 
class  subjects,  largely  unnoticed, 
although  of  high  and  increasing  im- 
portance_  in  business.  Commercial 
discounting,  cost-keeping,  etc.,  sug- 
gest other  lines  of  special  notice. 

The  weaknesses  of  te.xt-book  classi- 
fication are  due  largely  to  a  minute 
sub-division  of  percentage  applica- 
tions, which,  if  insisted  upon,  tend 
constantly  to  conceal  fundamental 
principles  and  to  make  the  pupil 
search  for  a  distinction  which  does 
not  exist. 

The  average  business  man  charges 
his  younger  employers,  first  with 
inability  to  add  and  to  perform  the 
other  fundamental  operations  with 
accuracy  and  reasonable  facility;  and 
secondly,  with  inability  "to  act  inde- 
pendently." Many  a  'merchant  has 
said  to  me,  in  substance  :  "I  don't 
care  what  a  young  man  ^>/ows,  if  he 
can  use  his  head."  The  first  fault 
7nust  be  corrected  by  the  arithmetic 
course.  The  second  can  be  corrected, 
in  large  measure,  by  the  same  course 
if  that  course  is  developed  by  a  live, 
energetic  teacher  along  broad  lines. 
It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  succeed- 
ing articles  of  this  series  to  study 
the  salient  features  of  effective  work, 
along  the  lines  mentioned,  to  correct 
these  faults,  and  to  develop  a  strong 
course. 
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name  of  a  firm  composed  of  more  than 
one  individual  ;  as  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  but 
they  would  write  checks  payable  to 
the  order  of  John  Wanamaker,  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  and  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.,  just  as  the^-  would  address  a 
letter  to  The  Rev.'  W.  H.  Jones  and 
inclose  a  check  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.    H.  Jones. 

If  you  should  receive  a  bill  in- 
scribed To  John  Brown,  Dr.,  you 
should  in  paying  it  make  your  check 
payable  to  the  order  of  John  Brown 
and  inclose  it  in  an  envelope  addressed 
to  Mr.  John  Brown. 

Do  not  abbreviate  the  compliment- 
ary closing;  as,  "Yr'strly,"  "Yours 
res,"  etc.  Let  the  length  of  your 
letter  determine  whether  it  should  be 
carried  to  the  second  page  ;  a  single 
line  or  the  complimentary  close  is 
not  sufficient. 

Place  a  colon  after  "Dear  Sir" 
or  any  other  formal  salutation  —  one 
punctuation  mark  is  suflficient.  Do  not 
abbreviate  the  salutation  ;  it  is  bad 
form  and  an  unintentional  discourtesy 

Do  not  abbreviate  the  first  word  of 
a  paragraph  or  sentence  nor  write  it 
itf  figures.  "  200  tickets  were  bought 
for  the  excursion,"  is  incorrect; 
write:  "Two  hundred  tickets  were 
bought  for  the  excursion." 

Do  not  write  :  "I  was  surprised  at 
him  coming  today."  Write:  "  I  was 
surprised  at  his  coming  today." 

Do  not  write:  "I  did  not  fear  the 
ruffian's  coming  through  the  dark 
street  as  I  knew  protection  was  near 
at  hand."    Write:     "I   did  not  fear 


the  ruffian  coming  through  the  dark 
street  as  I  knew  protection  was  near 
at  hand." 

(To  determine  whether  to  use  the 
possessive  or  some  other  form,  think 
what  is  the  object  of  "surprise" 
"fear,"  etc.  In  the  first  sentence,  it 
is  the  fact  that  he  came  and  not  the 
man  himself  that  surprises  us.  In 
the  second  sentence,  it  is  the  man 
himself  and  not  his  coming,  that  is 
the  object  of  "  fear.") 

Competition,  as  we  know  it,  is  the 
result  of  our  immense  immigration 
and  the  resultant  demand  for  all  kind 
of  commodities.  Onlv  a  few  years 
ago  man's  energy  was'given  to  build- 
ing up  a  local  trade  ;  expansion  came 
later,  and  the  home  merchant  became 
the  world  merchant. 

Commerce  is  established,  is  inter- 
national, and  the  merchant  now  must 
put  forth  every  effort  to  keep  what  he 
has  won.  He  has  passed  through 
many  experiences  and  the  time  has 
arrived  when  all  his  skill  and  strength 
must  be  e.xerted  to  combat  and  cir- 
cumvent his  business  competitors. 
Commercial  activities  are  of  interest 
to  us  in  the  exact  degree  in  which  we 
can  find  and  bring  out  the  human 
element  in  them,  hence  we  read  Mr. 
Norris'  "  The  Octopus  "  and  "The 
Pit,"  and  Mr.  Lawson's  magazine 
pyrotechnics.  For  the  same  reason 
any  talk  or  article  on  business  English 
is  of  vital  interest,  for  business  now 
is  conducted  largely  by  correspond- 
ence and  almost  altogether  by  ad- 
vertising. 

An  observant  student  of  business 
English  cannot  take  a  kindly  view  of 
the  errors  that  pepper  the  printed 
and  written  page.  The  excuse  of 
hurry  is  no  longer  true,  for  the  cor- 
respondence of  men  not  hurried  and 
of  undoubted  education  is  often  unin- 
telligible in  just  those  spots  where  a 
clear  and  unambiguous  meaning  is 
most  vital   to  the  point  involved. 

The  business  man  has  no  right  to 
send  out  a  letter  whose  context  has 
not  had  careful  thought  and 
whose  typographical  arrangement 
is  not  letter  perfect.  He  has 
no  right  to  "dash  off"  a  letter  and 
expect  the  best  results.  In  addition 
to  actual  errors  many  of  these  letters 
fail  utterly  to  establish  their  argu- 
ments because  of  the  unforceful  or 
incoherent  way  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  For  a  decade  or  two  the 
stenographer  has  borne  the  brunt  of 
all  the  errors  (and  the  Recording 
Angel  knows  her  guilt  and  her  pro- 
vocation), but  the  day  has  passed 
when  the  business  man  can  apologize 
in  a  postscript  thus  :  "A  new  typist, 
you  see;  please  pardon  HER  mis- 
takes." The  cant,  ungrammatical 
chaotic  letter  should  be  prohibited 
the  mail.  Failing  in  that,  the 
culprits  should  be  pulled  out  from 
behind  their  stenographer's  chair 
into  the  garish  day. 

nssoeiate  Editor's  Page-eontinued 
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class  to  New  York  City  again  this 
year  on  the  annual  Autumnal  Excur- 
sion arranged  by  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany Railway  Company,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  lines.  This  trip  al- 
lows a  passenger,  for  a  fare  of  five 
dollars,  to  travel  from  Boston  to  Al- 


bany by  rail,  thence  to  New  York  by 
rail  or  by  steamer,  at  his  option,  and 
then,  after  a  day  in  New  York,  to  re- 
turn, via  steamer  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  to  Fall  River,  Massachusetts; 
thence  to  Boston  by  rail.  Since  this 
excursion  is  alwavs  run  just  as  the 
autumn  foliage  is  'in  all  its  glory  of 
changing  color,  with  just  enough 
frost  in  the  air  to  give  vigor  to  the 
step  and  snap  to  the  eye,  it  goes 
vi'ithout  saying  that  it  is  a  most  de- 
lightful outing  as  well  as  an  invalu- 
able lesson.  We  hope  to  meet  and 
greet  other  commercial  teachers  with 
their  classes,  from  various  cities 
along  the  B.  &  A.  and  we  trust  that 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  teachers 
will  wake  up  to  the  possibilities  of 
this  kind  easily  within  their  reach. 

Bookkeeping— eontinued   from  Page  18. 

used  required  them.  Some  of  these 
schools  are  inclined  to  follow  the 
early  ruts  of  the  business  colleges 
and  seem  to  be  as  slow  to  fall  in  line 
with  practical  business  methods  as 
they  were  to  take  up  commercial 
courses  into  their  curricula.  Queries  : 
(1)  Is  the  increasing  attendance  at 
private  business  schools  due  to  a 
recognition  of  a  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  two  classes  of  schools,  and  a 
protest  against  the  more  theoretic 
courses  of  the  public  schools  ? 

(2)  Is  the  old  charge  which  used 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  early 
business  college,  that  its  .courses 
were  not  practical,  now  laid  at  the 
door  of  certain  commercial  depart- 
ments of  public  schools,  due  in  any 
measure  to  the  method  the  latter 
employ  in  teaching  bookkeeping  and 
business  subjects  ? 
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meant  to  others,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  see  that  they  get  a 
good  idea  of  it.  The  text  of  these  re- 
ports is  general  and  at  times  germi- 
nal or  suggestive.  Perhaps  that  is 
best.  I  think  it  so.  No  one  topic, 
no  one  subject  is  ever  very  exhaust- 
ively treated,  not  even  in  the  numer- 
ous monographs  that  appear.  How 
could  it  be?  Even  if  every  man  in  a 
department  did  all  he  could  to  cover 
the  territorj-  assigned  him,  there  are 
still  miles  over  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  whole  department  to 
roam.  What  the  reports  do  accom- 
plish, and  that  is  their  best  claim  to 
consideration,  is  this  —  they  deal  not 
only  with  live  topics,  but  they  deal 
with  them  as  the  boys  and  girls  will 
be  expected  to  deal  with  them  when 
they  take  their  places  in  the  mills,  in 
the  counting  houses,  in  the  banks,  on 
the  quays,  in  the  mines,  in  the 
schools,  in  the  ships,  or  on  the  farms. 
The  chief  end  of  collateral  reading  is 
to  restore  symmetry  to  the  mind,  it  is 
to  round  ovit  and  complete  those 
phases  of  a  subject  which  have  not 
been  so  fully  understood  in  the  study 
of  the  text ;  hence,  the  more  closely  it 
is  related  to  the  text  the  better  of 
course  will  be  its  effects.  Collateral 
reading  is  used  largely  as  one  would 
use  a  dictionary,  or,  possibly,  an  en- 
cyclopedia. We  turn  to  special  mon- 
ographs or  to  special  chapters  for 
enlightenment  on  those  points  in 
which  we  are  weak,  or  to  those  points 
which  we  think  need  development. 

The  second  purpose  of  collateral 
reading  is  to  promote  general 
development  along  the  whole  line 
covered  by  the  text.  For  this 
purpose,  more  advanced  text-books 
often  prove  most  serviceable. 
Again  we  turn  to  collateral  read- 
ing for  assistance  in  the  more 
complete  assimilation  of  the  matter 
contained  in  the  text,  by  seeking  to 
find  the  various  ways  m  which  the 
theme  has  been  handled  by  men  who 
differ  from  each  other  in  training  and 
in  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
approach  the  theme.  If  this  be  true, 
how  valuable  to  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dent must  be  a  series  of  reports 
whose  main  object  is  not  to  educate 
at  all  but  to  solve  life's  problems  as 
they  arise.  "  Popular  treatments  of 
the  subject"  says  Dr.  Shields,  of  the 
Catholic  University,  from  whose  les- 
sons on  pedagogy  I  have  liberally 
quoted,  "  are  of  value  chiefly  as  aids 
to  expression,  while  still  another 
class  of  collateral  reading  helps  us  in 
the  application  of  principle  and  theory 
to  practice.  "  "  Clearly,  then,  no  one 
order,"  he  says,  "will  be  equally 
serviceable  for  the  large  group  of  in- 
-  dividuals,  teachers,  or  students. 
Collateral  reading  is  intended  to  aid, 
not  to  replace,  the  reader's  own  judg- 


ment based  on  the  knowledge  of  his 
or  her  individual  needs.  "  This  is  as 
it  should  be.  Teachers  and  students 
will  see  this.  If  I  would  add  a  sug- 
gestion, it  is  this  :  That  teachers 
take  care  to  direct  rather  than  to  con- 
trol the  collateral  reading  of  those 
entrusted  to  their  care.  By  the  time 
the  text  is  well  taken  in,  during  the 
process  of  assimilation,  judicious 
collateral  reading  will  be  found  to 
stimulate  assimilation.  I  have  known 
it  to  correct  erroneous  conclusion,  or 
what  would  have  been  injurious  re- 
sults. That  healthy  contact  of  mind 
with  mind,  so  helpful  if  not  essential 
to  mental  growth,  will  find  a  favor- 
able aid,  though  never  an  adequate 
substitute  in  collateral  reading. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  activity  is  all 
on  one  side,  that  is  no  reason  for 
thinking  it  useless.  _  The  teacher  or 
the  boy  who  punches  a  bag,  or  pulls 
artificial  oars,  rubbers,  etc.,  in  his 
own  room,  will  never  have  as  exhili- 
rating  exercise  as  the  teacher  or  the 
boy  who  punches  at  another  teacher 
or  at  a  boy  as  big  and  active  as  him- 
self, or  as  the  teacher  or  boy  who 
makes  one  of  a  crew,  etc.  Still,  both 
will  get  a  good  deal  of  healthy  exer- 
cise and  muscular  development.  So 
the  person  who  follows  the  collateral 
reading  material  selected  judicially 
by  himself  will  get  a  good  deal  of 
mental  discipline  and  useful  infor- 
mation. No  one  can  get  as  good  an 
ideal  of  commercial  geography  from 
any  one  of  the  world's  text-books  as 
can  from  a  careful  reading  of  the 
world's  consular  and  trade  reports. 
These  break  down  all  the  barriers  of 
provincialisin  and  build  up  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  others.  No  widely 
read  man  or  woman  is  able  or  likely 
to  remain  narrow.  "A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss,"  but  it  picks  up 
polish  ;  well-read  men  or  women  may 
not  be  able  to  make  any  more  money 
because  of  their  extensive  reading  ; 
but  they  ought  to  secure  that  which 
money  never  was  able  to  buy  —  a  big 
soul.  F"rom  rich,  wide  readin.g  there 
should  result  a  breadth  of  view  and  a 
cosmopolitanism  of  character  of  mind 
that  is  always  the  mark  of  the  scho- 
lar. We  indicate  this  when  we  say 
of  any  one  that  he  or  she  is  a  well- 
read  person. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
time  to-day  to  discuss  the  value  of 
collateral  reading  in  connection  with 
all  kinds  of  courses.  The  farmer 
who  has  failed  to  find  a  value  in  edu- 
cational aids  is  not  more  to  be  pitied 
than  is  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
who  has  failed  to  note  the  many  ma- 
terial aids  to  success  now  being  of- 
fered by  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial educators  of  our  own  and  other 
countries.  Only  ignorance  can  keep 
the  teachers  of  to-day  from  the  use  of 
the  various  kinds  of  collateral  read- 
ing being  offered  by  the  bureaux  of 
our  government.  Once  their  value  is 
understood  the  department  having 
charge  of  the  distribution  is  fairly 
deluged  with  applications  from  those 
who  are  eager  to  be  listed.  Having 
used  the  reports  of  several  depart- 
ments in  class  work,  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  their  educational  value.  Is 
it  impossible  to  enumerate  their  ad- 
vantages categorically?  Their  chief 
value  is  the  aid  they  afford  the  ear- 


nest teacher  and  student  in  correlat- 
ing school  work  with  life  work.  An- 
other merit  is  their  power  to  supple- 
ment the  teacher's  suggestions.  They 
link  the  schools  with  Life's  great  lab- 
oratory. They  familiarize  teachers 
and  pupils  with  the  world's  work. 
They  render  isolation  practically  im- 
possible. I  happen  to  have  in  mypo- 
session,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  thous- 
ands of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  which  the  writers  have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  tell  me  how 
helpful  the  consular  reports  have 
been  to  them  in  their  work.  I  am 
sure  the  chiefs  of  every  publication 
bureau  or  division  in  the  District 
could  truthfully  say  the  same  thing. 
To  some  teachers  they  have  become 
indispensable  ;  to  others  they  have 
been,  besides,  a  revelation  and  an  in- 
spiration to  better  work.  In  this 
connection  I  beg  leave  to  submit  as  a 
note  a  half  dozen  extracts  from  com- 
mendatory letters  received  by  the 
Division  that  deals  with  the  Consular 
Reports. 
The  first  is 

^From  Dr.  A.  A.  Stuart,  I'rofessor.  ( >na- 
way,  Mich.  ) 

"  1  obtain  more  information  from 
the  Consular  Reports  than  from  any 
other  publication  that  comes  to  my 
table.  " 

The  next  is 

(  From  Raymond  Outwater,  Assistant  in 
Chemistry,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. ) 

"  The  Consular  Reports  are  my  on- 
ly means  of  keeping  track  of  foreign 
movements  in  manufactures,  and  of 
noting  the  extent  of  their  use  ;  with- 
out them  I  would  have  no  means  of 
keeping  myself  sufficientlyup-to-date 
to  appear'  before  a  class  or  engage 
in  practical  business.  " 

The  third  is 

(From  Hylton  Swan,  Secretary  U.  S. 
K.xport  Association,  New  York.  ) 

"  I  regard  the  Consular  Reports  as 
indispensable.  " 

The  fourth  says 

(  From  Flint  and  Walling  Mfg.  Co.,  Ken- 
dalville,  Ind. ) 

"We  attribute  our  success  in  our 
export  business  largely  to  the  month- 
ly Consular  Reports.  We  have  near- 
ly doubled  our  business  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  we  desire  to  express 
our  gratification  and  thanks  to  the 
Department  for  the  information  that 
we  have  and  are  continually  receiving 
from  these  reports,  as  it  enables  us  to 
gain  the  information  necessary,  which 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  from 
any  other  source.  " 

The  fifth  is  from  D.  G.  Purse, 
Board  of  Trade,  Savannah,  (la.,  who 
says  :  "  I  regard  the  Daily  Consular 
Reports  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  sources  of  information  with- 
in our  reach,  touching  trade  condi- 
tions over  the  globe."  The  sixth  is 
from  the  Youth's  Companion,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  which  says  : 

"  There  is  not  now  a  single  number 
of  this  paper  which  does  not  contain 
something  taken  from  the  Consular 
Reports.  They  are  invaluable  to  us 
*  *  *  I  am  struck  almost  every  day 
with  the  increasing  value  of  your  re- 
ports, in  their  breadth  and  interest. 
The  whole  world  practically  passes 
in  review  before  the  reader  of  them.  " 

"The  real  use  of  traveling  to  dis- 
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tant  countries,  "  says  Macaulay, 
"  and  of  studying  the  annals  of  past 
time  is  to  preserve  men  from  the  con- 
traction of  mind  which  those  can 
hardly  escape  whose  whole  commu- 
nion is  with  one  generation  and  one 
neighborhood,  who  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions by  means  of  an  induction  not 
sufficiently  copious  and  who  therefore 
constantly  confound  exceptions  with 
rules,  and  accidents  with  essential 
properties.  "  A  large  part  of  the  re- 
sults of  traveling,  if  not  the  best  part, 
may  be  obtained  from  reading  gov- 
ernment reports.  One  can  hardly 
continue  to  read  them  without  reap- 
ing a  rich  reward  in  knowledge  of 
other  people  and  other  times.  The 
conditions  of  mind,  so  conductive  to 
conceit,  that  have  held  dominion  over 
us  will  be  impossible,  once  extensive 
reading  of  these  reports  obtains. 

The  vast  wealth  piles  up  by  us  in 
50  or  100  years,  the  vast  power  in 
commerce,  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture, will  be  measured  by  their 
true  metes  and  bounds,  forces,  and 
factors,  for  knowledge  will  come  to 
lis  with  extensive  reading.  The  teach- 
er who  reads  what  others  who  lack 
the  vast  natural  resources  of  this  re- 
public have  done  will  get  a  larger 
and  better  view  of  life.  A  teacher  or 
student  whose  interest  is  once  arous- 
ed, may  begin  to  wonder  first  and 
investigate  afterward  how  it  was 
done.  This  is  sure  to  result  in  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  educational 
forces  that  have  helped  others.  The 
German  empire,  with  practically  no 
resources,  in  the  raw  materials  of 
commerce  and  manufacture,  has 
taken  and  maintained  a  very  high 
place  among  the  world's  great'manu- 
facturing  and  trading  nations.  Con- 
sular reports  tell  us  how  this  was 
done  and  how  it  is  being  done. 

If  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  en- 
large the  views,  develop  the  powei  to 
judge  correctly  and  quickly,  to 
strengthen  character,  to  mould  men 
and  women  for  the  higher  and  nobler 
things  in  life,  to  lift  them  above  the 
base  ;  if  it  is  to  make  strong,  self-re- 
liant men  and  women,  teachers  will 
find  few  factors  or  forces  that  will 
aid  better  in  obtaining  the  desired  re- 
sult than  is  afforded  by  the  careful 
and  constant  perusal  of  the  govern- 
ment's reports. 

PARTICULAR  VALUE   TO    THE  TEACHER. 

Do  you  want  the  last,  if  not  the 
best  word,  in  the  science  of  finance  ? 
Go  for  it  to  the  Treasury  reports.  Do 
you  want  the  last  word  in  regard  to 
commercial  geography,  transporta- 
tion, banking,  commercial  exchange, 
maritime  laws,  trade  treaties,  politic- 
al economy  ?  Consult  the  volumi- 
nous and  valuable  reports  of  our 
consuls.  Do  you  want  the  facts 
about  the  balance  of  trade,  the  fun- 
damental facts  and  factors  in  legisla- 
tion ?  Do  you  want  to  watch  nation- 
al movements  in  law  making  ?  Go 
for  them  to  the  same  sources,  our 
governmental  reports,  particularly 
those  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  Do  you  want  facts  about 
commercial  economics,  that  new  and 
fascinating  field  of  investigation  and 
thought  ?  Do  you  want  the  last  word 
about  colonies  of  all  kinds,  and  colo- 
nization ?     Go  to  the  government  bu- 


reaus, to  the  different  departments 
and  ask  for  the  report  of  the  experts 
in  these  lines.  Do  you  want  to  know 
what  the  world  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  working  up  to  or  away  from  a 
gold  or  silver  standard  for  every  fi- 
nancial problem  affects  commerce  ? 
Go  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
ask  for  its  last  volume  on  The  Gold 
Standard  in  International  Trade,  by 
the  Commission  appointed  to  report 
on  the  introduction  of  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  into  China,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Panama,  and  other  silver- 
using  countries.  Do  you  want  a 
wonderful  word  about  the  world's 
forests,  particularly  our  own  ?  Apply 
to  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  U.  S.  Forest- 
er, and  ask  him  to  send  or  to  give 
you  his  little  manuals  on  Forestry, 
for  one  must  not  forget  that  the  for- 
ests are  furnishing  to-day,  directly 
and  indirectly,  many  of  the  materials 
of  commerce.  These  little  manuals 
are  prose  poems.  They  are  as  full  of 
significance  and  statesmanlike  sug- 
gestions as  our  forests  are  full  of 
beauty. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  mod- 
ern teacher  are  much  greater  than 
were  ever  made  upon  his  predecessor. 
Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  special 
ist  to-day  has  a  much  harder  task  in 
meeting  his  classes  than  did  the 
teacher  who  in  his  preparatory  courses 
touched  almost  every  conceivable 
kind  of  educational  work.  In  other 
days  the  encyclopedic  person  who 
presided  at  the  teacher's  desk,  did 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  what  collater- 
al reading  is  expected  to  do  and  is 
doing  in  these  days.  In  other  times 
it  was  hard  to  get  as  good  results  as 
are  possible  to-day  because  the  books 
were  hard  to  obtain  ;  they  could  not 
be  bought  for  they  had  not  been  pub- 
lished. In  these  times  the  teacher 
seldom  takes  a  lesson  or  lecture  into 
his  class-room  that  isn't  loaded 
down  with  lists  of  books  for  collater- 
al reading.  In  the  class-room  this 
class  of  reading  has  become  indis- 
pensable. Here  is  a  class  in  econo- 
mics, baffled  about  tariff.  The  teach- 
er wants  to  help  it.  The  class  is 
wondering  whether  it  is  wise  on  our 
part  to  put  up  duties  of  an  ultra  pro- 
tecting character  ;  it  wants  to  know 
what  the  custom  is  in  countries  situ- 
ated somewhat  similarly  to  our  own. 
The  Division  of  Tariffs,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
presided  over  by  a  man  who  has 
Studied  tariffs  and  trade  treaties  for 
a  life-time,  is  applied  to  for  collateral 
reading.  It  sends  its  reports.  Does 
anybody  doubt  their  value  ?  Suppose 
the  class  is  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  trade  treaties  — the,  methods 
employed  by  foreign  governments  in 
gathering  material  prior  to  the  pre- 
liminary meetings  of  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  negotiate  the  trea- 
ties. Consular  reports  furnish  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  these  methods. 

Suppose  the  class  in  economics  is 
reading  about  the  famous  trade 
treatv  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
Collateral  reading  is  called  for.  Where 
is  it  to  be  found  ?  The  teacher  tells 
the  class  to  go  to  the  library  and  get 
the  consular  reports,  to  turn  to  those 
written  by  Consul  General  Mason  at 
Berlin,  or  to  reports  written  by  the 
consular   or    diplomatic   officer   that 


has  dealt  with  that  particular  piece 
of  work  ;  or  better  still  the  teacher 
tells  some  particular  member  of  the 
class  to  write  to  the  Division  of  Con- 
sular reports  for  material  covering 
that  and  similar  trade  treaties.  Soon 
a  mass  of  well-digested,  practical 
material  makes  its  appearance  and 
the  class  in  a  few  days,  gets  a  better 
idea  of  how  treaties  are  made,  their 
intricacies,  importance,  etc.,  than  it 
would  get  from  an  ordinary  text-book 
in  a  long  time.  The  consul  has 
watched  the  work  of  the  Russian  and 
German  experts  in  their  efforts  to  ef- 
fect satisfactory  results.  He  tells 
his  readers  of  Russia's  efforts  to  se- 
cure certain  concessions,  of  Ger- 
many's methods  of  meeting  those  ef- 
forts with  others  equally  eft'ective, 
inaugurated  by  German  experts  in 
every  way  equal  to  if  not  superior  to 
those  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Russia. 
In  the  report  we  learn  that  dangers 
dire  to  the  most-favored-nation  clause 
that  is  usually  a  part  of  trade  treat- 
ies were  circumvented  by  both  parties 
agreeing  to  continue  certain  tariff 
rates  that  would  seriously  effect 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
other  countries,  commercial  compet- 
itors ;  they  effected  the  desired  re- 
sults by  cutting  down  the  freight 
rates  on  raw  materials  entering  Crer- 
many  from  Russia  and  upon  manu- 
factured goods  going  into  Russia 
from  Germany.  By  doing  this  they 
eft'ected  results  equal  to  the  ones 
agreed  upon  and  desired  under  the 
dangerous  tariff  arrangement. 

Inasmuch  as  a  commercial  educa- 
tion calls  for  a  considerable  training 
in  economics,  such  a  course  can  be 
helped  by  collateral  reading  which 
deals  with  the  raw  materials  of 
commerce,  industrial  achievements, 
and  commsrcial  development.  With 
all  these  things  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  consular  officers  are 
dealing.  Some  cover  conditions  and 
cases  in  just  such  a  way  as  to  serve 
the  teacher's  purpose  far  better  than 
could  be  done  by  the  most  carefully 
prepared  scientific  treatise.  The  pre- 
vailing desire  and  demand  for  the 
consular  reports  is  the  best  proof 
of  this  fact.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
consular  reports  is  just  as  true  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Bureaus  of  La- 
bor, Corporations,  Census,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Agriculture,  Law, 
etc. 

HOW   TEACHERS   ARE   TO   USE   THE 
REPORTS. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  suggest  a 
method  of  using  the  reports.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  no  special 
method  to  offer.  Each  teacher  must 
be  a  law  unto  himself.  I  have  seen 
successful  results  come  from  the  reg- 
ular use  of  the  reports  JIuch  will 
depend  upon  the  teachers,  much  up- 
on the  students,  much  upon  the  sub- 
ject being  taught.  As  long  as  the 
subject  covered  is  concerned  with 
commerce,  little  or  no  difficulty  will 
arise  as  to  the  selections  to  be  made, 
for  these  are  numerous.  Each  teach- 
er will  have  his  own  way  of  dealing 
with  collateral  reading.  The  rules 
that  lead  to  success  along  any  line  of 
collateral  reading  will  lead  to  similar 
results  in  collateral  reading  designed 

[Contintu'd  on  Page  JO.) 
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Two  years  ago  the  writer  described  a 
course  of  study  in  Commercial  Geography 
for  a  single  year.  The  edition  of  The  BUSI- 
NESS Educator  for  that  month  is  now  out 
of  print,  but  the  requests  for  it  are  so  fre 
quent  that  it  seems  wise  to  publish  it  again 
in  revised  form. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

Three  recitations  per  week. 

The  subjects  that  should  be  taught  in  the 
course  of  Commerce,  or  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, fall  into  four  great  classes: 

A.  Commercial  products. 

B.  Transportation  and  power. 

C.  Trade  (and  its  methods). 

D.  Commercial  Geography. 

A.  Commercial  products  are  those  things 
which  are  produced,  collected,  or  made  by 
man  to  satisfy  his  needs  for  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  and  to  use  in  the  varied  forms 
of  human  industry.  They  are  of  several 
kinds: 

1.  Raw  materials. 

2.  Materials  in  process  of  manufacture. 

3.  Finished  products. 

B.  Transportation  deals  with  all  the 
methods  by  which  men  carry  or  transport 

-commercial  products  or  themselves  from 
one  place  to  another.  It  is  the  method  by 
which  the  producer  is  able  to  sell  his  pro- 
duct to  an  unknown  consumer  perhaps 
thousands  of  miles  away. 
The  divisions  of  the  topic  are: 

1.  Power  — Man,  animal,  water,  wind, 
steam,  compressed  air,  electricity, 
engines,  etc. 

2.  Land  transportation —  means,  routes. 

3.  Water  transportation  —  rivers,  lakes, 
canals,  oceans,  marine  aids  to  navi- 
gation, sailing  vessels,  steam  ships, 
etc. 

C.  Trade  — The  subject  of  trade  deals  with 
all  the  methods  by  wlxich  men  exchange 
(i.  e.  "sell")  the  things  they  make  for  the 
things  they  need  and  want.  Its  divisions 
are: 

1.  Means  of  communication;  as,  mail, 
telegraph,  telephone. 

2.  Business  methods  and  aids;  as,  sten- 
ography, typewriting,  card  index, 
advertising,  clerks,  profit  sharing, 
etc. 

3.  Mechanism  of  trade;  as,  wholesale 
and  retail  stores,  commission  houses, 
negotiable  paper,  banks,  clearing 
houses,  etc. 

4.  Natural  conditions  affecting  trade; 
as,  climate,  topography,  and '  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  labor,  etc. 

D.  Commercial  Geography —  This  subject 
in  its  true  sense  is  only  a  comparative 
study  of  nations,  their  productions,  and 
their  commercial  importance  and  rivalry 
in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  deals  with  the  productions  of  each 
country,  the  domestic  industries,  foreign 
trade,  etc. 


The  four  classes.  A,  B,  C,  D,  should  be 
assigned  as  follows: 

The  three  hours  per  week  should  be  num- 
bered 1st,  2nd,  3rd.  and  arrange  this  waj*: 

Class  A  —  Commercial  Products  —  1st 
and  3rd  hours  from  September  ]  to  May  1. 

Classes  B  and  C.  2nd  hour  (middle  hour) 
September  1  to  March  1. 

Class  D.  2nd  hour,  March  1  to  May  1;  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  hours,  May  1  to  end  of  school 
yea  r. 

CLASS  A.     COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS. 

The    subjects    which    should    be    studied 
under  Class  A  in  one  year's  course  are  as 
follows  and   should   be  studied   strictly  in 
the  order  indicated : 
I.      Foods: 

(a)  Cereals,  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables, 

sugar,     spices,      vegetable     oils, 

gums,  etc. 

{b)    Beef,     pork,      mutton,      poultry, 

dairy  products,  fish  and  shell  fish. 

(c)  Mineral  foods,  drugs,  etc. 

(d)  Beverages  — tea,  coffee,  chocolate, 
wines,  mineral  water,  ice,  etc. 

II.  Textiles  —  Cotton,  wool,  silk,  flax, 
hemp,  etc.  Semi-textiles ;  as,  leather, 
rubber,  paper,  etc. 

III.  Building  Materials  — stone,  brick, 
cement,  plaster,  wood,  lumber,  forest 
industries,  etc.  Structural  iron  and 
steel,  copper,  lead,  etc.  Glass,  china, 
paint.    Methods  of  building. 

IV.  Fuels  and  Lights— Wood,  coal,  coke, 
and  by-products;  petroleum  and  its 
products;  natural  and  artificial  gas; 
electricity. 

V.    Minerals  and   Metals  — (not  included 

in  III  and  IV.) 

Abrasive  materials,  chemicals. 

Useful  metals=iron,  copper,  tin,  lead, 

zinc,  etc. 

Precious  metals=gold,  silver,    plati- 
num, etc. 
VI.    Human  Industries  — 

(a)  Industries  —  Extractive,  trans- 
forming, transporting,  distribut- 
ing, consuming. 

{h)  Men,  who  render  services,  per- 
sonal, domestic,  social,  profess- 
ional, productive,  public. 

(c)  Instruments  — tools,  instruments, 
machinery,  etc. 


Note  —  Section  VI  belongs  ii 
=  by  human  industry  that  produ 
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CLASS  B.       TRANSPORTATION     AND    POWER 

I.    Power. 

(a)  Kinds  —  Man,  animal,  water,  wind, 
steam,  compressed  air,  gas,  elec- 
tricity. 

{ly)  Machines  —  engines,  water  wheels, 
dynamos. 
II.    Land  Transportation. 

(a)  Paths,  roads,  railroads,  bridges, 
tunnels. 

{h)   Packs,    barrows,    sledges,    carts, 


cars,  automobiles. 
(c)     Railways:      1.    Routes   and    road 

bed.    2.  Rolling  stock.    3.  Freight. 

4.  Methods  of  operation. 
III.     Water  Transportation. 
(a)  Rivers  and  lakes. 
{b)  Canals. 

(c)  Oceans:  1.  Harbors, docks, break- 
waters. 2.  Open  sea,  routes,  cur- 
rents, winds. 

(d)  Vessels:  Sail,  steam,  freight, 
pleasure,  war,  etc. 

(e)  Aids  to  Navigation:  Lighthouses, 
buoys,  pilots,  charts,  '•  Lloyds." 

CLASS  C.     TRADE 

1.  Means  of  communication:     Mail,  tele- 

graph, telephone,  phonograph,  sten- 
ography, typewriter. 

2.  Office  aids:  Card  index,  *'follow-up" 
systems,  letter  files,  new  methods, 
bookkeeping. 

3.  Trade  mechanisms,  wholesale  and 
retail  stores:  Commission  offices, 
salesmen,  employment  bureaus,  credit, 
negotiable  paper,  banks,  clearing 
houses,  packing  and  delivering  of 
goods  sold. 

4.  Government  regulations:  Tariffs,  cus- 
tom houses,  revenue  service,  mints, 
departments  of  treasury,  agriculture, 
commerce. 

5.  Natural  conditions:  Climate,  latitude, 
topography,  economic  conditions  of 
labor,  etc. 

CLASS  D.     COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 
This     division     deals     with     Commercial 
Geography  in  its  true  sense. 
North  America: 

I.  (a)  United  States:  Chief  product- 
ions, domestic  trade,  exports. 
World  markets  for  U.  S.  products. 
Commercial  rivals  of  U.  S.  for 
world  trade. 
{b)  U.  S.  Colonies.  Alaska,  Porto 
Rico,  Philippines. 
II.    Canada  and  Artie  countries. 

III.  Mexico,      Central     America,      West 
Indies. 

South  America: 

IV.  (a)  East  coast  and  river  nations. 

(6)  West  coast  and   Andean  nations. 

Europe  (Eurasia) 

V.    Great  Britain  and  colonies. 
VI.    France  and  colonies. 
VII.    Germany  and  the  colonies. 
VIII.    Russia  and  Siberia. 

IX.    Holland  and  Belgium  and  colonies. 

X.    Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark. 
XI.    Spain,    Switzerland,    Italy    and    col- 
onies. 
XII.    Greece  and  the  Balkans. 
XIII.    Turkey  and  tributaries. 

ASIA: 

XIV.    Asia  Minor  and  Arabia. 
XV.    Persia  and  Central  Asia. 
XVI.    India  and  Indo  China. 
XVII.    China. 
XVIII.    Japan. 
XIX.    Australasia:    Australia,  New  Zeal- 
and, Pacific  Islands. 

AFRICA: 

XX.    Mediterranean  States. 
XXI.    SoudanandCentral  Africa  (Congo). 
XXII.     Abyssinia  and  Eastern  Africa. 
XXIII.    Cape     Colony,     South     and     West 
Africa. 

These  countries  are  to  be  studied  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  U.  S.  in  Sec.  I  (a),  i.  e. 
productions,  exports,  markets,  foreign 
trade. 
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These  countries  are  lo  be  studied  with  strict  re- 
gard to  their  importance^in  world  comnierce,  trade 
and  industry.  Questions  of  politics,  race  differ- 
ences, etc.,  must  be  omitted,  unless  they  have  some 
special  bearing  on  commerce.  Those  questions, 
however  valuable  and  interesting  in  themselves, 
have  no  place  in  t 


CLASS  D 

Commercial  Geography  is  placed  in  the 
last  part  of  the  year,  because  the  pupil, 
after  he  has  learned  what  the  chief,  com- 
mercial staples  of  the  world  are,  i.  e.,  foods, 
textiles,  etc.,  and  their  routes  and  modes 
of  transportation  — is  better  prepared  to 
understand  the  needs  and  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  great  rival  nations  which 
continually  strive  with  each  other  for 
mastery  and  the  control  of  the  commerce 
and  markets  of  the  world. 

Before  the  topics  in  Class  D  are  taken  up 
regularly  March  1,  the  class  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  required  to  study  the  following 
topics.  This  can  very  wisely  be  done  in 
the  early  fall,  when  school  begins,  wliile 
the  pupils  are  fresli  and  eager,  and  before 
the  winter  sets  in. 

LOCAI,  GEOGRAPHY 

Pupils  of  towns  and  small  cities  should 
study  first  their  town,  its  size,  shape,  pro- 
ductions, etc.  A  map  of  the  town  should 
be  drawn  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  the 
mile,  showing  the  forests,  farms,  villages, 
roads,  streams,  etc.  It  sliould  be  divided 
into  inch  squares  (each  representing  a 
square  quarter  mile).  Tlie  pupils  should 
make  surveys  of  these  quarter  miles  and 
draw  a  sketch  mapof  it  (B  in.  square)  giving 
all  important  details,  fields,  crops,  etc.  The 
main  points  should  be  copied  on  the  large 
school  map.  (Tlie  Commerce  and  Industry 
Outlitie  Maps  are  planned  for  this  work. 
Commerce  and  Industry  Co.,  50  Bromfleld 
St.,  Boston.)  They  should  then  draw  a  map 
of  the  whole  town,  scale  one  inch  to  the 
mile.  They  should  next  draw  a  map 
of  their  state  on  a  scale  of  5()  miles  to  the 
inch.  They  will  then  be  ready  to  begin 
with  their  country,  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  better  able  to  understand  it,  after 
this  knowledge  of  their  home  land. 

The  study  and  map  of  towns  and  states 
should  touch  political  matters  as  little  as 
possible.  It  should  consider  only  the  re- 
sources, productions  and  industries  of  the 
town  as  commercial  values  to  the  citizens. 

The  topics  for  the  year  should  be  as 
follows: 

Numbers  mean  recitations  given  to  each  subject. 

TOPICS  FOR  1S05-1906 
Sept.,  A  —  Foods  in    general,  1;     cereals    in 
general,!;  wheat,  4. 
B  — Power,  3. 
Oct..    A  —  Foods:      Corn,    2:     oats,     barley, 
buckwheat,  rye.  1:   rice,  millet,!; 
fruits  and  nuts.  !;    vegetables,  1; 
sugar,    2;     oils,     spices,    mineral 
foods,  !. 
B— Land    transportation,    2;     water 
transportation,  2. 
Nov.,  A  —  Foods:     Beef, 2;  pork,  mutton,!; 
poultry   and    eggs,  1;    dairy   pro- 
ducts, 1;  fish,  1. 


C  — Trade:  Means  of  communication, 
niail,  2;    telegraph,  telephone,  1; 
stenography,  typewriting,  etc.,  1. 
Dec,     A— Foods,  beverages,  water,  ice,  1; 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  mate,  !;    malt, 
wines,  etc..  1. 
C  — Trade:    Office    aids,  card    index, 
etc.,1:   trade  methods,  2. 
Jan.,    A  — Textiles    in  general,  1;    carding, 
spinming,    weaving,    1;    cotton,  3; 
wool,  3. 
C  — Trade:      Methods,  2;    Gov't  regu- 
lations,!; natural  conditions,  !. 
Feb.,    A  — Textiles:    Silk,!;    flax,!;   hemp, 
sisal,  jute,  etc.,  !. 
Semi-textiles:    Leather, 2;  rubber, 
1;     paper,    !;     furs    and   feathers, 
etc.,!. 
B  and  C  continued  or  reviewed.    Map 
drawing,  production    charts    and 
graphs,  i. 
Mar.,    A  — Building    materials:       Wood,    1; 
forest    industries,    1;     stone    and 
quarrying,  2;    brick,  cement,  etc., 
1;     structural     metal,     1;      glass, 
cliina,  paint,  1. 
D  — Local      Geography:       Town,     2; 
state,  2. 
April,  A-Fuels  and   Lights:     Coal,  2;    pe- 
troleum,!; gas,!;  electricity,!. 
Minerals  and   Metals,  3;    Human 
Industries,  1. 
D  -  United  States, 3;  U.  S.  Colonies,  !. 
May,  The  classes  A,  B,  C.  should  have  been 
finished  by  May  !st. 
D  — The  various  sections  of  D,  from 
II,  Canada,  etc.,  to  XXIII,  are  to 
be  taken  in  regularorder  as  shown 
above.       Sections     II    to    XIX    in 
May;    Sections    XX    to    XXIII  in 
June. 

Three  hours  per  week  is  less  tlian 
the  program  ought  to  have,  but  it 
is  as  much  as  is  allowed  in  most 
schools.       The     course     properly 
should    be  given    five    hours    per 
week  and  if  that  is  permitted,  the 
above    program    sliould     be    fol- 
lowed, except  that  A,  B,  C  could 
be  ended    by    April    !st.  and    the 
additional  time  spent  in  a  more 
detailed    study    of    the    different 
comtnercial  nations. 
Reviews  should    be  made  in  connection   • 
with  regular  recitations.    The  writer's  rule 
is  "  A  lesson  once  given  out  and  recited,  is 
always  afterward   to  be  ready,  as  review," 
and  no  special  revieis'  lessons  are  given. 

Tliree  theses  slrould  be  required,  the  first 
one  on  a  food  topic,  by  Dec.  !st ;  the  second, 
on  a  textile  or  other  topic  in  A,  by  March 
1st ;  the  third  on  some  topic  in  B,  C,  or  I),  by 
June  1st.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  visit, 
when  possible,  the  place  where  the  subject 
of  the  thesis  is  made  or  sold.  Tiieses  deal- 
ing with  the  local  industries  of  the  pupil's 
own  town  should  be  used  if  possible. 

Charts,  maps,  and  graphs  should  be  used 
as  much  as  time  will  permit.  Actual  speci- 
mens of  products,  photographs  of  produc- 
tions, industries  and  places  should  be  used 
constantly  if  they  can  be  obtained. 
Teachers  who  are  not  prepared  to  teach  in 


detail  all  the  topics  in  Class  A,  or  who  do 
not  cover  the  ground  as  fast  as  planned 
above,  may  condense  the  topics  of  minerals 
and  metals  and  Industries  into  single  talks 
or  lectures. 

Note —The  writer  requests  and  desires  the  com- 
ments and  criticisms  of  his  fellow  teachors   upon 
suggested,    and    would    be    glad    to 
reports  as  to  its    actual   use  in    the    class 


Cypewriting-eontinued  from  Page  21. 

justify  the  teaching  of  the  method. 

*  *  *  *  It  all  hinges  on  the  ability 
of  the  average  youth  to  acquire  re- 
flexes. *****  What  light  can 
psychology'  throw  upon  the  sub- 
ject? *****" 

On  July  sixth,  I  received  the 
following  reply  : 

"  I  have  no  ofiiniou  on  the  subject 
of  your  interesting  letter  of  any 
scientific  value.  My  iinpression  how- 
ever, decidedly  is  that  the  operation 
of  a  typewriter  by  the  touch  method 
does  come  under  the  rule  of  acquired 
reflexes,  and  that  the  average  youth 
has  the  ability  to  acquire  "such  re- 
flexes. *  *  *  " 

On  July  24,  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  Professor  Robert  Mac- 
Dougall,  Chair  of  Descriptive  Psy- 
chology, New  York  University  : 

Dear  Sir :  Professor  Gordy  has 
sent  me  your  letter,  asking  me  to 
add  a  word  or  two  to  his  own 
answer.  *  *  *  *  What  I  have  to  say 
is  further  simplified  by  what  you 
have  already  said  in  your  own  letter 
which,  in  itself,  is  the  gist  of  what 
psychology  has  to  say  in  the  matter. 
The  transition  from  laborious  effort 
to  such  acquired  reflexes  is  the  very 
basis  of  efficiency  in  any  reaction 
involving  skill.  The  advantage  to  be 
gained  cannot  possibly  be  in  doubt. 
Increa.sed  rapidity  is  the  first  result, 
but  with  that  comes  security  and 
general  absence  of  friction.  In 
general  we  are  not  said  to  have  ac- 
quired skill  until  this  automatism 
has  been  established. 

The  only  question  is  that  which 
you  mention  —  whether  in  regard  to  a 
particular  type  of  acquired  reflexes 
the  labor  involved  in  raising  oneself 
to  the  level  of  action  in  question  may 
not  be  too  great  to  make  the  training 
pay,  or  whether  the  capacity  to 
automatize  actions  of  a  particular 
kind  be  common  or  exceptional.  *  *  * 
About  the  practicability  of  training 
the  average  typewriter  in  this  method, 
*  *  *  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  repay  even  a  very  unusual 
amount  of  trouble  to  master  this 
form  of  usage,  on  account  of  the 
great  and  unquestionable  advantages 
which  would  flow  from  it." 

Let  science,  then,  have  the  lastword 
in  support  of  the  contention  of  count- 
less operators  who  have  weighed  the 
touch  method  in  the  balance  of  ex- 
perience and  found  it  not  wanting. 


VO\[Z\K  it  comes  to  3nt^IIectuaI  ZHeat,  of  tt^e  (£om= 
mcrcial  (Ebucational  Branb,  tt^e  Business  (Ebucator 
meets  a  modern  neeb. 
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The  Main  Commercial  Room  of  the  Columbus,  O.,  Business  College.    A  portion  of  the  Offices  sho-s 
with  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Rooms  in  rear. 


Calks 


I.AKEY,  ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOX., 
PROVIDENCE,  R.   I. 


Of  course,  the  chief  business  of  both 
private  and  public  commercial  schools  is  to 
teacii  business  methods.  Yet  often  there 
are  spare  moments  \\iiicii  can  be  made  of 
the  utmost  value.  How?  Ky  asking  some 
competent  speaker  or  business  man  to 
address  the  pupils  on  a  suljject  directly 
concerned  with  the  course.  The  courteous 
and  ready  manner  in  which  this  inesti- 
mable service  is  rendered  without  price 
shows  how  close  to  the  hearts  of  busy  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  and  teachers  lies  the  cause 
of  commercial  education.  Everywhere  a 
wide  awake,  enthusiastic  teacher  can  tind 
men  who  gladly  answer  such  calls. 

The  matter  is  presented  in  an  informal, 
direct,  and  plain  manner.  The  talk  is  made 
to  the  pupils  in  language  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  The  following  speakers, 
who  have  spoken  before  my  class,  and  their 
subjects  give  some  idea  of  the  possibilities 
which  are  everywhere  to  be  had  for  the 
asking:  Mr.  H.  C.  Spencer  gave  a  graphic 
and  logical  e.xhibition  of  how  to  learn  to 
write  as  business  men  wish;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Barber  gave  a  forceful  talk  on  commercial 
law  and  usages.  .Mr.  Barber  is  a  teaclier  at 
Kryant  &  Stratton's  and  is  a  past  master  in 
his  subject.  Mr.  Gamwell.  of  the  R.  I.  Hos- 
pital Trust  Company,  explained  the  prac- 
tical working  of  a  modern  bank,  while  Mr. 
A.  S.  lleaney.  of  the  W.  I.  Commercial 
School, talked  most  interestinglvon  "Rapid 
Methods  of  Calculation".  Mr  M.D.Fulton 
discussed  and  illustrated  penmanship  in 
a  manner  which  held  his  hearers  spell- 
bound. Attorney  G.  A.  Littlefield  gave  a 
most  inspiring  talk  before  the  entire  de- 
partment on  Com.iiercial  Law. 

The  marked  advantages  to  the  pupils  are: 


1st,  the  impressing  of  the  truths  of  tlie 
classroom;  2nd,  evident  reality  for  practi- 
cal use  of  the  methods  and  principles 
taught;  3rd,  the  importance  attaciied  by 
busy  men  to  the  school  and  its  lessons. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  good  ac- 
complished in  keeping  alive  in  the  minds 
of  progressive  business  men  an  interest  in 
the  school  system.  "Where  man's  heart 
is,  tliere  his  interest  is,"  is  as  true  of  the 
school  as  of  business. 


E*  C.  Ulilev* 


It 


itli  regret  that  we  announce  the 
death  of  r*rof.  E.  L.  Wiley,  the  junior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Wiley  Bros.,  proprietors  of 
the  Mountain  City  Business  College,  Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn. 

On  the  evening  of  August  2d,  Mr.  Wiley 
left  the  college  office  to  go  to  his  home,  and 
in  attempting  to  board  a  car  which  passes 
the  college  building,  lost  his  hold  and  was 
thrown  under  a  car  following.  He  was  very 
badly  hurt,  and  died  at  the  hospital  about 
two  hours  after  the  accident. 

A  very  iuipressive  service  was  held  the 
followingmorning.after  which  the  remains 
were  sent  to  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio,  for  inter- 
ment. On  August  5th  at  10:30  o'clock, 
funeral  service  was  held  at  the  home  of  his 
mother,  and  as  theclock  in  the  tower^truck 
the  hour  of  twelve  he  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
his  wife,  who  had  died  nearly  three  years 
before. 

A  bright  little  son  not  yet  three  years  of 
age  is  now  an  orphan  indeed,  but  is  being 
tenderly  cared  for  by  loving  friends. 

Mr.  Wiley  was  born  near  St.  Clairsville. 
Ohio.  February  29.  18fiO.  His  boyhood  days 
were  spent  near  the  place  of  his  birth.    He 


received  a  good  education  from  the  public 
school,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  marked 
talent  in  penmanship.  His  writingwas  the 
wonder  of  the  neighborhood.  Until  early 
manhood  the  summers  were  spent  in  hard 
farm  work  and  the  winters  in  attending 
school.  Although  the  conditions  were 
often  very  unfavorable,  he  practiced  writ- 
ing at  every  opportunity. 

When  quite  a  young  man  he  was  appointed 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Probate  Judge. 
This  gave  him  much  knowledge  of  import- 
ant business  matters.  He  afterwards 
taught  several  terms  in  the  common  un- 
graded schools.  His  knowledge  of  business 
and  skill  in  pennaanship  naturally  led  him 
to  the  Spencerian  Business  College,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  While  completing  a 
course  in  this  school,  he  took  private  les- 
sons in  writing  from  Prof.  P.  R.  Spencer, 
who  was  then  the  leading  penman  in  this 
country.  He  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
encouragement  and  friendship  of  Mr. 
Spencer.  After  leaving  the  Spencerian,  he 
was  employed  in  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  Busi- 
ness College,  was  superintendent  of  writing 
in  the  public  schools  of  Painesville,  O.,  and 
afterward  manager  of  the  Capital  Business 
College.  Salem,  Ore.  Following  out  a  plan 
which  was  formed  while  both  were  yet 
boys,  he  now  became  associated  with  his 
brother.  J.  A.,  and  they  purchased  the 
Mountain  City  Business  College  in  1890. 
This  association  continued  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  the  latter  continuing  the  bus- 
iness. 

Among  the  prominent  business  college 
men  and  professional  penmen  he  had  inti- 
mate  acquaintances  who  highly  appreci- 
ated his  accomplishments.  The  Penman's 
Art  Journal  recently  said  of  him:  "There 
are  few  men  in  this  country  who  can  turn 
out  better  business  writing  than  K.  L. 
Wiley.    His  letters  are  gems." 

Cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  has  gone 
from  us,  but  his  influence  for  good  remains 
with  all  who  knew  him. 


^^^3Bu^i/u^dyi^dfu:aii7^      ^ 
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Federation  and  Association  Announcements. 
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President  Ulbite*s  Bugle  Call. 


All  coniniercial  teachers  should  arrange, 
if  possible,  to  attend  the  Business  Sessions 
of  the  Coniniercial  Teachers'  Federation  at 
Chicago  during  holidaj' week.  Every  year 
finds  an  increasing  number  at  these  meet- 
ings as  the  benetits  and  advantages  of  sucii 
attendance  become  more  and  more  under- 
stood by  the  members  of  the  Business  Col- 
lege fraternity.  The  Executive  Committee 
is  hard  at  work  preparing  a  program,  which 
promises  to  be  of  special  interest  and  value 
to  every  teacher  and  commercial  school 
man. 

No  teacher  who  has  the  best  interests  of 
his  students  at  iieart  can  afford  to  miss  this 
opportunity  for  the  mutual  exchange  of  the 
best  ideas  of  the  best  talent  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

The  program  will  comprise  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  that  are  of  exceptional  interest 
to  every  one  engaged  in  commercial  work. 
Those,  who  attend,  find  so  much  of  value 
that  they  never  miss  the  sessions,  if  pos- 
sible. 

Come  and  help  make  this  the  best  ses- 
sion ever  enjoyed. 

W.  E.WHITE,  Prest. 


Cbe  6reat  Opportunity  of  the  Business 
managers'  Association. 


There  have  been  periods  in  the  history  of 
all  the  great  educational  movements,  when 
great  impulses  have  been  given,  which  have 
elevated  the  aims  and  conduct  of  the  work 
throughout  the  nation. 

Primary,  secondary,  and  college  and  uni- 
versity departments,  of  our  educational 
forces  have  all  experienced  this  at  various 
times  in  our  own  land,  and  the  English  and 
Continental  educational  worlds  have  only 
recently  been  stirred  to  their  depths  by  the 
throes  of  a  revolutionary  and  progressive 
change  in  their  educational  systems. 

Careful  observers  of  THE  Bl'SIXESS  EDU- 
CATOR'S special  field  are  impressed  with 
the  signs  of  an  awakening  in  our  ranks  in  a 
broader  and  fuller  recognition  of  the  oppor* 
tunities  and  obligations  we  can  not  avoid 
meeting  in  the  near  future:  opportunities 
for  greater  usefulness  in  the  training  of  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women, 
whom  our  nation's  wonderfully  developing 
trade  and  commerce  will  require  from  us. 

We  everywhere  have  a  demand  for  the 
best  of  our  graduates,  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  we  can  supply. 

As  educators  who  have  assumed  the  great 
duty  of  meeting  this  demand  that  the  na- 
tion's progress  may  not  be  hindered,  we 
cannot  fail  to  prepare  ourselves  by  enrich- 
ing our  courses  and  increasing  the  effect- 
iveness of  our  teaching  force,  and  bj-  secur- 
ing as  our  patrons  a  greater  number  than 
ever  of  the  brightest  youth  of  the  land. 

At  every  great  conference  of  business 
men,  this  question  of  the  importance  and 
need  of  more  highly  trained  young  assist- 
ants is  discussed  with  great  seriousness, 
and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
Universities  to  endeavor  to  supply  this  de- 
mand. The  fact  that  the  great  body  of  the 
brightest  young  business  men  in  this  coun- 
try are  graduates  of  the  Business  Colleges, 
is  too  often  unknown  or  unrecognized  by 
these  business  men,  and  we  have  a  great 
work  to  do  in  claiming  the  recognition  due 
us,  and  in  receiving  the  cooperation  which 
would  be  so  mutually  helpful. 

Such  considerations  as  these,  make  our 
next  meeting  at  Chicago  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  ever  to  us  all. 

It  is  in  such  conferences  that  emphasis 


must  be  given  to  our  important  work  it  we 
are  to  hold  our  proper  place  in  the  educa- 
tional machinery  of  the  nation.  In  helping 
on  the  general  question  of  business  educa- 
tion, we  help  ourselves  individually  in  the 
best  way,  for  if  our  work  can  be  made  what 
it  should  be  in  so  many  respectsour  harvest 
will  be  greater  than  e%'er. 

Let  us  have  the  greatest  gathering  of 
Commercial  Scliool  Managers  at  Chicago, 
ever  brought  together,  and  all  of  us  will 
gain  renewed  earnestness,  vigor  and  useful- 
ness. 

A.  D.  WILT. 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the    Private    Business  School   Man- 
agers' Association. 


President  musrusb's  Call 

Mr.  and  Miss  Penmanship  Teacher:  Are 
you  going  to  the  convention  at  Chicago  in 
December? 

If  not,  why  not?  Surely  you  can  find 
time  to  mingle  for  a  few  days  with  people 
who  are  trying  to  avoid  the  ruts  by  keeping 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ever  advancing  star 
of  progress  —  modern  methods. 

If  you  have  never  attended  a  convention 
of  your  fellow  teachers,  you  should  arrange 
to  do  so  December  next. 

Go  to  Chicago  and  meet  the  greeting  of 
one  of  the  livest  classes  of  hearty  good- 
souled  fellows  you  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing.  It  will  do  you  good  to  look  into 
their  faces,  homely  though  they  may  be. 
but  you  will  soon  find  genuine  hearts  beat- 
ing beneath  their  rough  exteriors.  Let 
eyes  meet  eyes. 

The  retlection  will  be  mutual.  Many  a 
lasting  friendship  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  eyes. 

A  good  program  of  live,  spicy  subjects  is 
being  prepared  Ijy  our  able  executive  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  fate.  Bachtenkircher.  and 
Palmer,  men  who  know  what  is  needed  to 
make  a  program  educational  as  well  as 
entertaining. 

Kemember  that  he  who  gets  into  a  rut  is 
not  the  one  advanced  at  promotion  time. 
People  who  attend  conventions  learn  to 
Hvoid  the  ruts. 

Do  not  forget  the  exhibit.  Let  us  have 
your  exhibit,  too.  It  will  help  to  make  the 
whole  more  educational.  All  specimens 
should  show  the  writer's  name,  age.  the 
date,  and  the  time  required  to  prepare  them. 

Let  us  greet  you  at  Chicago  in  December. 
Fraternally, 

F.  F.  MUSRUSH.  Pres., 
Lakewood,  Oliio. 


President  Spencer  Speaks 

The  Trustees  of  the  American  Commer- 
cial Schools  Institution  will  likely  hold  its 
meeting,  to  consider  applications  for  affilia- 
tions and  other  business,  in  Chicago  com- 
mencing on  December  2'2d.  A  ^reat  many 
applications  for  affiliations  have  been  re- 
ceived and  we  expect  to  have  something 
like  one  hundred  by  December  ^.,'d.  Most  of 
the  business  of  the  Business  Managers'  sec- 
tion will  pertain  to  the  American  Commer- 
cial Schoolslnstitution.  Mr. Frank  Broaker, 
of  New  York  City,  will  likely  deliver  an  ad- 
dress before  the  general  body  of  the  Feder- 
ation upon  the  subject  of  "Teaching  Ac- 
countingin  Commercial  Schools."  This  ad- 
dress will  be  on  behalf  of  the  Managers' 
section. 

I  know  no  other  matters  of  special  inter- 
est at  this  time,  except  that  we  are  doing 
this  month  33*3  P^r  cent,  more  business 
than  was  ever  done  before.  From  all  reports 
that  I  have  received,  I  believe  the  business 


of  the  private  Couiuiercial  Schools  through- 
out the  country  is  going  to  be  larger  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

Yours  truly, 

Enos  Spbncer. 


Pentnansbtp  matters. 

On  September  L'4,  President  F.  F.  Musrush, 
Lakewood,  I).,  Vice  President  Burt  German, 
Fremont,  O.,  and  C.  R.  Tate,  Chairman  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Cincinnati,  O.,  of  the 
National  Penmanship  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  G.  E.  Crane,  met  in  Columbus 
with  the  Editor  and  formulated  plans  for 
tlie  forth-coming  meeting  in  Chicago.  The 
program  will  be  presented  in  our  next  num- 
ber. The  indications  are  favorable  for  a 
ino«t  successful,  interesting,  and  largely 
attended  meeting.  Penmanship  is  receiv- 
ing more  attention  to-day  than  it  has  ever 
received,  and  it  is  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  practical  education  of  the 
near  future.  You  will  therefore  do  well  to 
plan  to  be  in  Chicago.  Important  changes 
are  taking  place  in  systems  of  writing  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  these  conven- 
tions are  the  means  of  disclosing  the  latest 
and  stimulating  the  best.    Be  on  hand. 

Cbe  new  Enaland  liigb  Scbool 

eommercial  Ceacbers' 

Jlssociation. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  High  School,  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Friday  evening,  October  13, 
and  Saturday,  October  1-1. 

The  evening  meeting  will  consist  of  ad- 
dresses by  Mayor  Casey,  Supt.  of  Schools 
Whitcomb,  and  Pres.  Henry  Lafavour  of 
Simmon's  College,  Boston. 

THE   S.\TURT)AY  PBOGRA?!. 

9::i0.    Business  meeting. 

10:00.  Address-Commercial  Course  Cp-to- 
Date— Cyrus  \V.  Irish,  Principal  of  High 
School,  Lowell,  Mass. 

10:30.  Relation  of  English  to  the  Commer- 
cial Course— Chester  M.  Grover,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

11:15.  Suggestive  Methods  for  Teaching 
Penmanship— C  E  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Discussion  led  by  E.  E.  Kent,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

12:00.  Intermission  for  dinner  and  recrea- 
tion. 

1::«.  Round  Table  Discussion.  Subject: 
Typewriting- the  fitting  of  pupils  for  office 
work.  Stella  A.  Smith,  Simmon's  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 

2:00.  Book-keeping— a  look  forward— G.  \V. 
Miner,  Westfield,  Mass.  Discussion  led  by 
Frank  A.  Tibbetts,  Providence,  R.  I. 

2:30.  The  Commercial  High  School— S.  D. 
Brooks,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting 
will  be  a  visit  on  Saturday  morning  to  one 
of  the  industrial  institutions  of  Lowell. 
Mr.  Coltou's  school  plant,  machinery  and 
product,  will  be  ready  for  inspection  and 
will  be  well  worth  a  trip  to  Lowell. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  the  prelimi- 
nary writings  in  the  peace  negotiations  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  .States  were 
prepared  upon  the  Smith  Premier  type- 
writer.  Once  again  it  has  been  called  upon 
to  perform  a  similar  service  :  two  machines 
with  Russian  type  and  one  with  the  French 
kevboard,  having  been  used  at  Portsmouth, 
X.  H.,  by  Russia's  and  Japan's  peace  plen- 
ipotentiaries. 
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Business  (Ebucation,  anb 

€6ucators  m  Ctmerica. 

Bv    A.    H.    HINMAN,    WORCESTER,    MASS. 


It  is  universally  conceded  that  Mr.  Louis 
Madarasz  of  New  York  has  been  for  the  past 
25  j'ears  the  most  skillful  card  writer  in  the 
country.  His  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Courtney  is  as  follows: 

"  For  the  past  ten  years  there  has  in  my 
opinion  been  only  one  best  penman,  one 
who  towers  above  all  others,  Francis  B. 
Courtney.  Here  is  a  man  who  can  write  as 
many  styles  of  penmanship  as  there  are 
hours  in  a  dav,  and  do  it  better  than  any 
one  else  in  America."  Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney 
was  born  in  Worcester.  Mass.,  and  in  1884  at 
the  age  of  17  he  entered  Hinnian's  Business 
College  of  Worcester.  Then  as  a  scrawler 
of  crazv  looking  writing  he  was  in  the  front 
rank.  In  his  work  as  a  Commercial  student 
he  excelled  in  rapid  calculations  and  did  the 
usual  good  work  in  bookkeeping  and  corje- 
spondence.  In  the  writing  classes  he  was 
the  most  attentivestudent  appreciatingthe 
cur%-es  and  direction  of  lines  and  the  forma- 
tion of  accurate  principles  or  parts  of  let- 
ters. He  was  a  faithful  pupil  in  following 
most  implicitly  the  instructions  of  his 
teacher,  Mr.  Hinman  who  was  trained  as 
a  teacher  by  the  founder  of  Spencerian  Pen- 
manship. Mr.  Courtney  soon  came  to  rec- 
ognize writing  as  a  mechanical  art  com- 
posed of  exact  principles  which  must  be 
mastered  before  accurate  writing  was  pos- 
sible. The  Size,  Slant,  Spacing,  Straight 
lines  and  shading  of  letters  received  his 
earnest  attention.  With  crayon  and  black- 
board at  his  home  he  would  write  one  or 
more  letters  then  subject  his  forms  to  his 
severest  criticism  as  he  was  instructed  to 
do.  He  therefore  gained  a  solid  foundation 
in  the  principles,  laws  of  harmony  and 
rules  of  what  he  ever  seems  pleased  to 
name  "  Hinmanian  penmanship."  After 
his  commercial  course  he  continued  as  a 
student  of  ornamental  penmanship  under 
Mr.  Hinman  who  was  also  a  graduate  of  the 
famous  ornamental  penman,  John  D.  Will- 
iams. 

Once  grounded  in  accurate  writing  Mr. 
Courtney  was  trained  in  a  great  variety  of 
compact,  open  and  variousl>-  shaded,  roun- 
ded, angular  and  nanninghand  styles  of 
writing,  in  which  he  carefully  observed  the 
general  rules  of  his  standard  writing.  In 
off  hand  floiarishing  he  was  a  critical  stu- 
dent of  curves,  shades  and  the  harmony  of 
lines.  After  mastering  the  Williams'  prin- 
ciples of  flourishingand  their  combinations 
in  producing  eagles,  antelopes  and  birds,  all 
in  positions  of  grace  and  ease,  his  skill  in 
off  hand  script  capitals  improved  with 
great  rapidity  till  every  ideal  form  in  his 
imagination  came  within  his  po^ver  to  exe- 
cute with  a  delicacy  of  touch  in  light  and 
shade  that  only  the  pen  in  an  artist's  hand 
can  produce.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
early  persistent  mastery  of  principles  as 
laying  firmly  the  foundation  of  skill  and  is 
also  a  believer  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard 
in  developing  the  finger  grip  used  in  shad- 
ing and  the  t>old  swing  in  whole  arm  work 
which  conies  so  grandly  in  play  in  produc- 
ing graceful  capitals  with  the  pen. 

After  completing  his  commercial  and 
special  penmanship  training,  Mr.  Courtney 
was  for  two  years  an  accountant  in  a  manu- 
facturing establishment  and  the  books  he 
kept  are  pictures  of  his  untiring  skill. 

In  preparing  to  solicit  his  first  position  in 
a  business  school    Mr.    Courtney    took    ;iOO 


F.  B.  COURTNEY. 


sheets  of  foolscap  and  upon  the  first  line  of 
each  sheet  wrote  a  sample  line  in  dainty 
delicate  runninghand.  The  next  line  writ- 
ten across  the  200  sheets  was  a  dainty  line 
artistically  shaded. 

The  third  lines  were  in  a  diflferent  style 
and  so  down  each  page.  He  wrote  each  line 
in  a  varied  style  thus  making  '200  papers  of 
model  writing  from  the  daintiest  to  the 
boldest  of  heavily  shaded  lines. 

The  result  was  immediate  offers  for  his 
services  coming  from  various  directions. 
Besides  these  styles  Mr.  Courtney  has 
originated  his  very  readable  Japanese, 
compact  slant  and  figure  writing. 

He  writes  signatures  rapidly  backwards 
and  upside  down,  also  with  both  hands  in 
opposite  directions.  He  writes  the  figures 
317  so  that  turned  upside  down  they  read 
lie,  showing  that  figures  do  LIE.  These  and 
a  host  of  other  odd  tricks  connected  with 
penmanship  have  gained  him  the  name 
'■  Wizard  of  the  Pen  "  also  "  Prince  fof  Pen- 
men. " 

Prof.  A.  N.  Palmer,  the  noted  editor  of  the 
Western  Penman,  writes —  "  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Penmanship  profession.  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Courtney  has  long  been  there.  He  is  the 
master  penman  of  the  world. '' 

As  a  wit,  a  punster  and  entertainer  and 
as  a  chalk  talker,  Mr.  Courtney  is  alone  in  a 
class  by  himself. 

He  entertained  a  large  audience  in  the 
Armory  of  the  7th  Regiment  of  New  York 
City,  also  the  Y.  M.  C.  A's  and  several  clubs 
in  New  York.  He  has  entertained  the  Com- 
mercial Teachers  Convention  of  Connecti- 
cut, also  Teachers  Institutes  in  Iowa,  Wis., 
and  Minn.  His  natural  modesty  caused 
him  to  decline  a  liberal  offer  from  a  Lyceum 
Bureau  to  give  his  novel  entertainments 
throughout  the  country. 

As  a  handwriting  expert  in  questioned 
handwriting,  Mr.  Courtney  has  had  large 
experience.  Among  the  noted  cases  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  are  the  Rice 
Patrick  Case  of  New  York;  Glass  Hill  Case, 
Ohio ;  Invincible  Case  in  Illinois ;  the  Slifer 


Case  in  Iowa;  the  Kellogg  McCabe  &  Rid- 
dle Cases  of  Te.xas;  the  Rowan  Case  of 
Wisconsin,  and  many  others.  His  services 
in  such  cases  yielding  him  from  $50  to  $100 
per  day  and  expenses. 

Not  only  as  a  penmanship  expert  and 
teacher  of  writing  has  Mr.  Courtney  had 
large  experience,  but  as  an  all  round  teach- 
er of  Commercial  branches  in  which  he 
brings  to  his  aid  two  years'  experience  as 
a  successful  accountant. 

He  taught  in  Hinnian's  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.;  Gray's  College,  Portland,  Maine. 
In  Licoln,  (  Neb. )  Business  College  from 
'90  to '93;  in  Spaulding's  Commercial  College, 
Kansas  City,  '  93  to  '97;  McDonald's  Busi- 
ness Institute,  Milwaukee,  '97  to  1901;  Iowa 
Business  College,  Des  Moines,  1901  to  1902; 
Wood's  New  York  Schools  1902  to  1904;  To- 
land's  Business  Universities,  1901  tol905 ;  Mc- 
Donald's Business  Institute,  1905. 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Courtney  proven  a  valu- 
able and  popular  teacher  in  the  above  men- 
tioned positions,  but  he  has  also  strongly 
advertised  these  schools  through  scattering 
throughout  their  sections  a  myriad  of  plain 
and  ornamental  specimens  of  writing  to 
attract  patronage,  besides  in  swift  and 
charming  penmanship  with  fluent  and 
strongly  worded  correspondence,  he  has 
proven  in  college  offices  a  strong  solicitor  of 
business  through  his  matchless  business 
letters. 

As  a  college  office  man,  also  in  calling 
upon  prospective  students,  he  is  convincing 
and  successful  as  a  closer  of  business  deals. 

Wherever  Mr.  Courtney  has  taught  he 
has  left  his  marks  in  a  host  of  beautiful 
plain  and  ornamental  framed  specimens  of 
his  skill  hung  upon  the  walls  of  each  col- 
lege. Also  surrounding  each  college  the 
stores,  offices  and  public  places  have  been 
made  attractive  through  framed  college 
advertisements  executed  with  skill  and 
dash  by  his  pen  and  effective  crayon  work. 
This  strong  ability  secures  for  him  the 
highest  salaries  fully  earned  by  any  busi- 
ness college  penmanship  employe  in  the 
country. 

The  peculiarilv  of  Mr.  Courtney's  skill  lies 
in  the  fact  that  his  education  and  training 
in  penmanship  embraces  both  the  original 
Spencerian  methods,  as  shown  in  a  great 
variety  of  graceful  and  artistically  shaded 
writing;  also,  he  represents  the  John  D. 
Williams'  conception  of  flourishing  and 
ornamental  penmanship,  being  trained  in 
both  by  a  Spencer  ct  Williams  graduate. 
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to  aid  teachers  of  commerce.  I  am 
in  favor,  I  may  say  in  passing,  of 
what,  for  a  better  name  I  call  the 
suggestive  method.  It  is  this  :  to  tell 
the  members  of  a  class  to  pick  out  of 
the  library  or  the  public  press  such 
material  as  thej;  find  bearing  on  the 
class  work.  This  stimulates  the  stu- 
dent to  intellectual  and  practical  ac- 
tivity. It  sharpens  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation, ministers  to  the  formation 
of  judgment,  and  develops  self  reli- 
ance, and  all  these  will  bear  fruit  for 
the  school,  the  teacher,  the  student, 
and  ultimately  for  the  world  into 
which  he  goes. 

K  WORD   TO    LIBRARIES. 

If  the  government  reports  are  to  be 
all  they  may  be  to  teachers,  librar- 
ians will  have  to  make  arrangements 
to  receive  and  to  distribute  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  librarians 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  should 
arrange  with  chiefs  of  Bureaus  for  a 
large  number  of  the  reports  to  be 
used  as  collateral  reading  in  class 
work.  Only  good  can  come  from 
having  several  copies  of  the  same  re- 
port. The  librarian  should  see  to  it 
that  his  school  or  college  is  listed  for 
the  various  reports  ;  and  these  should 
be  so  kept  as  to  be  easily  accessible. 
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held  its  annual  picnic,  at  which  tinTe  base 
ball,  races,  etc.,  were  among  the  many  at 
tractions  of  the  day.  A  good  time  was  the 
result. 

Grand  Traverse  Business  University, 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  is  a  new  institution 
that  has  recentlv  been  opened,  W.  P.  Need- 
ham.  Principal,  The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
wishes  the  new  institution  much  success. 

L.  H.  Hausam,  whom  we  reported  in  the 
Mav  Business  Educator  as  having  en- 
gaged with  Duffs  College  of  Pittsburg  for 
the  present  year,  is  engaged  instead  with 
the  Central  Business  College  of  Denver,  L. 
A.  Arnold,  President.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bean,  who 
has  been  with  the  Central,  lias  engaged  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Mr.  Arnold  has  refitted 
his  entire  school  with  new  mapledesks  and 
oiHce  fixtures,  making  it  one  of  the  finest 
equipped  schools  in  the  West.  He  has  also 
opened  a  brancli  schot)!  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

N.  C.  Brewster,  the  well  known  penman 
and  teacher,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  Wellsville  (  N.  Y. )  Business  College,  is 
now  connected  with  the  Milton  (  Pa.  )  Com- 
mercial College,  of  wliich  J.  M.  Reaser  is 
proprietor.  Mr.  Brewster  reports  that  the 
prospects  for  the  Milton  Commercial  Col- 
lege are  very  flattering. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Sinellie.  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  is  now 
located  in  St.  Josepli,  Mo.,  and  has  charge 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  tliat  city.  We  con- 
gratulate the  good  people  of  St.  Joseph  in 
securing  the  services  of  so  able  an  instruc- 
tor. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Zutavern  of  Wilson's  Modern 
Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash.,  recentlv 
wrote  us  as  follows:  "  Vertical  writing  put 
itself  to  shame  again  in  this  city  in  July, 
when  one  of  the  local  dealers  offered  $'.B.tlO 
in  cash  prizes  for  the  persons  who  wrote  the 
following  on  a  postal-card  the  most  times.  " 
'Sherman  cV  Clay  sell  the  best  pianos.' 
Quite  a  number  of  vertical  writers  wrote  it 
from  eleven  to  twenty  times.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Roach,  the  skilled  peimian  with  the  Wil- 
son's School,  wrote  it  on  a  postal  1.5(K]times, 
winning  one  of  the  cash  prizes.  He  was  ex- 
ceeded by  another  who  scored  l.SIO. 

Walter  H.  Earles.  formerly  of  Fayette 
Normal  University,  Fayette,  t)hio.  now  has 
charge  of  the  Business  Department  of 
Browne's  Business  College,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

R.  W.  Decker,  formerly  of  the  .San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  Business  College,  has  been 
elected  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  County  High  School,  San  An- 
dreas, Calif. 

C.  L.  Boehman,  formerly  of  Tennessee,  is 
the  new  principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  .American  Business  Col- 
lege, AUentown,  Pa. 

C.  D.  Long,  who  for  the  past  nine  vears 
has  been  located  at  Norton,  Kans.,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Emporia,  Kans.,  Busi- 
ness College. 

N.  H.  Thompson,  formerly  of  Superior. 
Wis.,  now  has  charge  of  the  Commercial 
Department  in  the  Red  Wing.  Minn..  High 
School. 

H.  W.  White  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  High  School. 

Adolph  Mohler.  formerly  of  Dawson. 
Minn.,  has  been  engaged  as  Principal  and 
Manager  of  the  Kahoka.  Mo..  Business  Col- 
lege. 

F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  formerly  Director  Com- 
mercial Department.  High  School,  West 
Bay  City.  Mich  .  is  now  connected  with  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Western 
High  School.  Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  A.  Abernathj-.  for  the  past  year  teach- 
er of  shorthand  iti  the  American  Business 
College,  AUentown.  Pa.,  will  teach  short- 
hand in  the  High  School  in  Willianasport. 
Pa. 


W.  ().  Weaver,  formerlv  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  O  ,  now  has  charge  of 
the  Commercial  Department  in  St.  John's 
Military  Academy,  Delafield,  Wis. 

W.  A.  Schaflfer,  formerlv  of  the  Calumet, 
Mich.,  Higli  School,  now  has  charge  of  the 
Commercial  Department  in  the  Muskegon, 
Mich  ,  High  School. 

H.  O.  Warren,  formerly  of  Ashtabula,  O., 
Business  College,  is  now  connected  with 
the  Troy,N.  Y.,  Business  College. 

Robert's  Business  College,  Weatherford, 
Texas,  one  of  the  chain  of  Robert's  Business 
Colleges,  was  established  three  months  ago 
and  already  has  an  enrollment  of  S'2  stu- 
dents. This  is  certainly  doing  rapid  work 
and  speaks  much  for  the  energy  of  tlie 
management  of  this  institution. 

W.  H.  Aderhold.  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department.  American  Busi- 
ness College,  AUentown,  Pa.,  has  engaged 
with  the  Troy.  X.  Y'.,  Commercial  School 
for  the  coming  year. 

Carleton  E.  Hutchinson, formerlyof  Barber- 
ton,  Ohio,  is  now  Director  Commercial  De- 
partment, Xew  Lyme  Institute,  So.  New 
Lyme.  Ohio. 

Mr.  William  Bauer,  penman  in  Call's  Col- 
lege, Pittsburg,  is  arousingconsiderable  in- 
terest in  penmanship  among  the  students 
of  that  institution,  by  encouraging  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Business  Educ.\tor,  by 
having  his  students  work  for  the  B.  E.  Cer- 
tificate of  Proficiency,  and  by  offering  an 
Award  of  Merit  from  his  own  pen  to  be 
given  to  the  one  making  the  most  improve- 
ment during  tlie  year. 

The  Manistee,  Mich.,  Business  College, 
Martindill  and  Rose  proprietors,  was  among 
the  first  this  fall  to  favor  us  with  a  liberal 
club.  This  is  substantial  evidence  that 
penmanship  is  receiving  the  attention  it 
deserves  in  that  up-to-date  institution. 
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S.  C.  Bedinger  is  the  new  penmanship 
teacher  in  the  Joplin,  Mo.,  Business  College. 
H.  G.  Greene,  formerly  of  the  Winchester. 
Mass..  High  School,  succeeds  W.  R.  Hay- 
ward  in  the  Passaic,  N  J.,  High  School,  Mr. 
Hayward  having  been  appointed  to  the 
New  York  High  School  of  Comurerce.  A. 
J.  Neill,  of  Indianola,  Iowa,  goes  to  the 
Beaumont,  Texas,  Business  College.  H.  G. 
Martin  will  open  the  new  commercial  de- 
partment in  the  Fergus  Falls,  Minn..  High 
School.  A.  C,  Diver,  one  of  L.  L.  Tucker's 
students  from  Mt.  Union  College,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  follows  J.  W.  Hooke,  in  the  Wooster, 
Ohio,  High  School,  as  head  of  the  commer- 
cial department.  Mr.  Hooke  becomes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Wooster  Buildingand  Loan 
Association  Co.  Mrs.  F.  R.  Chapman,  from 
Quincy,  111.,  will  teach  shorthand  and  type- 
writing in  Baker  L^niversity,  Baldwin,  Kan. 
A.  H.  Dixon,  last  year  with  the  Blair  Busi- 
ness College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Ana 
conda,  Mont.,  High  School  this  year.  Miss 
Helen  F.  Lamb,  Lewiston,  Me.,  takes  charge 
of  tlie  Commercial  work  in  the  Franklin, 
Mass.,  Higli  School,  succeeding  Miss  Hattie 
Skillings,  who  goes  to  the  Jacob  Tome  In- 
stitute, Port  Deposit,  Md.  X.  J.  Aikin,  who 
was  in  Helena,  Mont.,  last  year,  is  to  be 
with  tlie  Westerleigh  Collegiate  Institute, 
New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Mackenzie,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  is 
a  new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Plvmouth, 
Mass.,  Higli  School.  Miss  Madeleine  G. 
Cass,  of  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  has  been  chosen 
to  the  commercial  department  of  the  Woon- 
socket High  School,  to  follow  Miss  Carrie  L. 
Comings,  who  goes  to  the  Beverly.  Mass.. 
High  School  as  fourth  assistant  to  the  head 
of  the  department.  Mr.  J.  A.  Christman,  of 
Waterville.  Ohio,  is  the  new  liead  of  the 
counting  house  department  of  Heald's  Bus- 
iness College,  San  Francisco,  following  J, 
M.  Davis,  who  retires  to  take  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  T.  M.  Miles,  for  several  years  at 
the  head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Bakersfleld.  Cal.,  High  School,  leaves 
the  field  of  pedagogy  for  the  field  of  law. 
Miss  Pearle  E.  Cheney,  last  year  with  the 
Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  High  School,  becomes  the 
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new  head  of  the  Commercial  department  of 
the  Arlington,  Mass..  High  School.  J. E.  Nut- 
ter, formerly  with  the  Drake  School.  Orange 
N.  J.,  is  now  with  the  Hammel  Business 
College,  Akron,  Ohio.  B.  J.  Campbell,  last 
year  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  has  bought  the  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  Business  University.  H.  E. 
Congdon  Auburn,  Me..  High  School  is  suc- 
ceeded by  R.  C.  Benedict.  Miss  Carrie 
Shielils,  an  expert  typist,  takes  charge  of 
the  Typewriting  Department  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Commercial  School,  Providence.  J 
M.  Kesler  is  the  new  teacher  in  the  conil 
mercial  department  of  the  Barberton,  Ohio, 
High  School.  F.  W.  Ranch,  who  had  charire 
of  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Business  College 
moves  up  to  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Lagan  School,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Joel  Hadley 
will  have  charge  of  the  commercial  work 
in  I  lie  Central  Preparatory  School,  Macomb 
111.  Miss  Alice  Wells  takes  charge  of  the 
shorthand  work  in  the  Muskegon,  Mich 
Business  College.  William  R. -Chambers 
of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  succeeds  L.  Broadwater  as 
principal  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Indianapolis  Business  University.  El- 
mer E.  Malick.  a  graduate  of  the  Shamokin. 
Pa..  High  School,  will  handle  the  commer- 
cial work  in  the  Andrew  Small  Academy, 
Darnestown,  Md.  H.  W.  Hemstreet  is  a 
new  teacher  in  the  Mueller  School,  Cincin- 
nati. K.  B.  Gibbs,  a  Ferris  graduate,  takes 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  South 
Jersey  Institute,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  B.  F 
-\der,  a  recent  Gem  City  Business  College 
Quincy,  111.,  graduate,  becomes  the  head  of 
the  Bugbee  Commercial  College,  Stan- 
stead.  Quebec.  Miss  Bertha  W.  Burnham. 
who  last  year  had  chargeof  thecommerciai 
work  in  the  Orange,  Mass..  High  School, 
will  this  year  have  charge  of  the  Isaac  Pit- 
man Shorthand  School,  Lowell,  Mass.  The 
Cambridge  Couiniercial  School,  a  new  in- 
stitution in  the  classic  Massachusetts  city, 
lias  obtained  Mr.  W.  L.  Cochran,  of  Erie. 
I'a..  to  have  charge  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment. T.  Courtney,  last  year  with  the 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Business  College,  is  to  be  in 
the  National  Business  College,  Ouincy,  III  , 
this  year.  J.  H.  Walker,  a  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Business  College  graduate,  will  this  year 
havechargeof  the  commercial  work  in  Cen- 
tral Nebraska  College,  Central  City,  Neb. 
J  O.  Weaver  is  a  recent  addition"  to  the 
staff  of  the  Globe  Business  College,  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  W.  P.  Steinhaeuser.  last  vear  in 
chargeof  the  commercial  work  in  Schuyl- 
kill Academy.  Reading,  Pa.,  is  now  "in 
charge  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  High  School.  R.  Gillespie, 
who  has  been  a  teacher  in  the  Bay  City, 
Mich.,  Business  College  is  now  one  of  the 
proprietors.  Lester  McDowell,  a  graduate 
of  Spalding's  Commercial  College,  Kansas 
City,  will  teach  Gregg  shorthand  this  year 
in  the  St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  High  School,  ftiss 
Mabel  A.  Chisholm  is  a  new  teacher  in  the 
Lutheran  College,  Jewell,  Iowa.  Miss 
Luella  Rose  Lyon,  of  Waterljury,  Conn.,  is 
the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the  Bar 
Harbor,  Me.,  High  School.  Miss  Pearle  E. 
Cheney,  last  year  in  Bar  Harbor,  this  year 
has  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
Arlington.  Mass..  High  School.  A.  E.  Cole- 
grove,  last  year  in  charge  of  the  Meadville. 
Pa..  Commercial  College,  has  a  position  in 
one  of  the  Cleveland  high  schools.  J.  M. 
Ford  is  the  new  teacher  of  commercial 
subjects  in  the  Fergus  Falls,  Minn,,  High 
School.  Edwin  Leibfreed,  last  year  in 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  High  School,  is  the  new 
dean  of  Burdett  College,  Boston.  C.  A. 
Wayuant,  of  Lantz,  Md.,  is  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Mansfield,  I*a., 
State  Normal  School.  N.J.  Aikin.  of  Spring 
Arbor.  Mich,  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Newark. 
N.  J.,  Business  College.  Chas.  H.  Dresser 
is  handling  Gregg  shorthand  in  Burdett 
College.  Lynn.  Mass.  J.  F.  Caskey.  of  the 
Elliott  Commercial  School.  Wheeling.  W. 
Va..  IS  one  of  the  excellent  teachers  recentlv 
added  to  the  staff  of  Burdett  College. 
Boston,  as  is  J.  F.  Kelley.  recently  of 
Albany.  X.  Y.  F.  S.  Blue  is  a  new  teacher 
in  the  Spencerian  Commercial  School. 
Cleveland.  Leslie  C.  Elliott,  of  Mitchell. 
Ont.,  has  joined  the  faculty  of  Huutsinger'a 
Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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TIm-  Tunitv  l-'ir-t  AiiniKiI  (.  ;,lal..t,r  ..f  thr 
-Capital  City  Commercial  College.  I>es 
Moines.  la.,  is  before  us,  and  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  many  handsome  cata- 
logues that  has  been  issued.  Its  illustra- 
tions are  varied  and  effective.  Its  text  is 
high-grade  and  elevating,  and  its  general 
effect  convincing.  The  title  page  is  a  fine 
€xaa3ple  of  color,  haraiony  and  printing. 

"Signatures  You  Will  See  on  Checks  of 
future  Business  Men,"  is  the  unique  and 
striking  title  of  a  H4-page  booklet  issued  by 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  Huntsinger 
School.  Hartford,  Conn.  In  it  we  see  many 
specimens    of    penmanship,    showing    im- 

grovement,  and  final  excellence  achieved 
y  but  a  few  schools. 

The  Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Catalog  of  the 
Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111., 
beautifully  covered  in  blue,  handsomely 
printed  and  effectively  illustrated,  is  before 
us,  and  it  ♦s  a  credit  to  that  famed  institu- 
tion. It  contains  OH  pages,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  printer's  art|we  have 
ever  received  from  that  institution.  It  also 
means  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  received  at 
this  office.  Brother  Behrensmeyer  has 
done  some  very  effective  script  w^ork  which 
is  shown  in  it. 

McPherson,  Kans.,  College,  is  putting  out 
quite  an  expensive  catalog,  beautifully 
bound  in  stiff  covers.  In  it  w^e  see  a  set  of 
capitals  from  Mr.  Fahnestock,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  which  show  a  skill  excelled 
by  few.  The  school  deserves  the  success  it 
is  having,  for  merit  has  ever  been  its 
watchword. 

"An  Aggressive  School  for  Progressive 
People,''  is  the  striking  foot-line  of  a  half- 
page  ad  of  theBellingham,  Wash.,  Business 
College,  in  the  "Herald"  of  August  12th. 
The  ad  is  an  excellent  one.  The  proprietors, 
Messrs.  Giesseman  A:  Currier,  are  men 
whom  the  profession  know  to  be  capable 
and  honorable. 

Home  Study  Department  of  Draughon's 
Practical  Business  College  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  issues  a  unique,  well-printed  and  ef- 
fectively-illustrated catalog  of  48  pages, 
4^x12  inches  in  size,  and  shows  a  substan- 
tial growth  in  that  line  of  their  work.  You 
tnay  do  well  to  look  it  over. 

"  Caton  Technical  Schools,"  is  the  title  of 
a  20-page  booklet  issued  in  the  interests  of 
that  institution,  located  in  Allegheny  City 
and  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  C.  Kdward  Presho,  man- 
ager, and  M.J.  Caton,  President. 

The  American  Book  Company  issues  a 
very  compact,  systematic  StJ-page  catalog, 
of  the  Williams  6c  Rogers  School  Publica- 
tions. A  glance  at  a  catalog  of  this  nature 
gives  one  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
expansion  of  commercial  education  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

"  Do  They  Get  Positions?"  is  the  title  of 
the  unique  folder,  apparently  duplicated 
from  the  typewriter,  issued  by  the  Holj'oke, 
Mass.,  Business  Institute. 

Boyles  College,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  issues  a 
very  creditable  catalog  of  32  pages,  with 
gray-blue  cover,  embossed  with  white. 

The  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Business  School  — 
the  school  housed  in  a  beautiful  residence, 
issues  a  very  creditable  catalog;  one  of  the 
prettiest  embossed  and  color  cover  effects 
we  have  seen  this  season. 

The  Anderson,  Ind.,  Business  College.  W. 
H.  Carrier,  Manager,  issues  a  very  readable 
and  attractive  journal,  entitled  "The  Bea- 
con." 

The  Georgia  Normal  College  and  Business 
Institute.  Abbeville,  Ga.,  W.  A.  Little  and 
A.  A.  Kuhl  proprietors,  again  favor  us  with 
its  annual  catalog,  showing  substantial 
growth  of  that  progressive  and  practical  ed- 
ucational institution  of  the  South. 


The  Central  Business  College  is  a  new  in- 
corporated institution,  located  at  Lansing, 
Mich.  E.  E.  Gardner,  formerly  of  Battle 
Creek,  is  the  principal. 

Wood's  College,  Newark,  N.  J.,  issues  a 
modest-size  catalog,  the  illustrations  of 
which  show  a  large  school. 

The  Traverse  City.  Mich.,  Business 
School,  Messrs.  Martindill  Jic  Rose,  proprie 
tors,  publish  a  very  neat  and  well-written, 
4-page  school  journal  in  the  interests  of  that 
school. 

"  The  Salem,  Mass.,  Commercial  Scliool," 
is  the  title  of  a  well  written,  uniquelj^-illus- 
trated,  S-page  school  journal,  issued  in  the 
interest  of  that  institution. 

The  Berkshire,  Business  College,  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  S.  McVeigh.  President,  D.  A. 
Casey,  Principal,  issues  a  well  illustrated 
school  journal,  printed  on  coated  paper. 

"Bright  People  You  Know,"  is  the  sug- 
gestive title  of  an  attractive  folder-booklet, 
containing  portraits  of  bright  and  good 
looking  students,  who  have  attended  the 
Haverliill,  Mass.,  Business  College,  W.  P. 
Mcintosh,  Principal. 

Lawrence.  Mass.,  Commercial  School,  H. 
O  Keesling,  Principal,  again  favors  us  with 
the  annual  catalog,  which  is  a  model  in 
quality,  compactness  and  student-getting 
qualities. 

The  Perry,  Iowa,  Normal  College,  is  issu- 
ing a  neat  little  catalog  for  1905-6, 

The  Columbus,  Ohio,  Business  College,  is 
placing  in  the  hands  of  its  patrons,  one  of 
the  toniest  catalogues  received  at  this 
office.  Every  other  leaf  is  of  linen-like 
paper,  upon  which  the  text  is  printed  in  red 
and  green.  The  other  pages  are  of  rich, 
cream,  calendered  material,  upon  which 
are  printed  the  various  attractive  half-tone 
pictures,  testimonials,  etc.,  in  double-tone 
sephia  brown  ink,  giving  the  illus- 
trations the  appearance  of  brown-toned 
photos.  The  catalog  is  a  distinct  credit  to 
the  school  and  to  the  profession  of  commer- 
cial education. 

The  Ludington-Manistee-Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  Business  Colleges,  issues  a  very 
creditable,  four-page  prospectus. 

The  Huntsinger  Business  School  Journal, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  contains  16  pages  of 
straight-from-the-shoulder  articles  con . 
cerning  the  work  of  that  institution.  At 
the  top  and  bottom  of  each  page  is  present- 
ed the  signatures  of  pupils  liefore  and  af- 
ter attending  the  school,  showing  remark- 
able improvement.  Good  penmanship  is  a 
hobby  of  Huntsinger.  and  his  success  indi- 
cates that  the  good  people  of  Hartford  rec- 
ognize that  the  value  of  penmanship  is  one 
of  the  essentials  of  a  good  business  educa- 
tion. 

Horton  Business  Institute,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  placed  in  our  hands  one  of  the  prettiest, 
most  concise  and  effective  pieces  of  adver- 
tising in  the  form  of  a  catalog  that  we  have 
seen  for  some  time.  Its  text  is  refreshing. 
It  is  thoroughly  up-to-date. 

"  What  They  Say"  is  the  title  of  a  well- 
published  booklet  in  the  interests  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  containing  the  portraits  and 
testimonials  of  many  of  America's  foremost 
commercial  teachers.  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
advertising. 

G.  E.  Weaver,  the  versatile  penman  of 
Perry,  Iowa,  is  sending  out  an  attractive, 
12-page  circular  advertising  his  many  and 
varied  pen  art  specimens,  and  correspon- 
dence course  of  instruction. 

Recent  advertising  literature  has  been 
received  from  the  following:  Strte  Busi- 
ness X'ollege,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Milton, 
Pa.,  Commercial  College;  Parsons,  Kan., 
Business  College;  Coatesville,  Pa.,  lousi- 
ness College;  McConald  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.;  The  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  Campbell  College,  Holton,  Kans.; 
Patrick's  Business  College,  York,  Pa. ;  Cen- 
tral Business  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
The  New  Era  Business  College,  Superior, 
Wis.;  Eagan  School  of  Business.  Hoboken. 
N.  J.;  Caton  Technical  School,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.;  Roach  Business  College.  Beaumont, 
Tex.;  Indiana  Business  College,  Muncie, 
Ind. ;  Scranton,  Pa.,  Business  College. 
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CtHler  (hitt-  nf  Auyn^t  Idtli.  L.  Madnnisz 
writes  us  from  Ogunquit.  Me.,  that  he  is 
having  the  time  of  his  life.  If  we  remeni- 
ber  correctly,  he  usually  spends  his 
summers  at  Ogunquit,  where  he  has 
made  a  reputation  as  a  big  wave 
battler.  Mr.  F.  B.  Davis,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  joined  the  Madarasz  party  for  a  week 
during  August.  Madarasz  certainly  knows 
how  to  give  others  a  good  time,  and  enjoy 
himself  wVien  he  has  the  opportunity,  as 
well  as  to  teach  penmanship  and  execute 
the  inimitable  Madarasz  Script. 

The  New  York  Times.  Sunday,  August 
20th,  1905,  gave  nearly  a  full  page  of  text  and 
illustrations,  which  expert  W.  J.  Kinsley 
believes  show  convicing  proof  that  the  late 
Secretary  of  State,  John  Hay,  was  the  auth- 
or of  "The  Breadwinners,  "about  which 
there  has  been  much  discussion.  Mr. 
Kinsley,  by  this  presentation  of  the  subject 
in  the  paper  named,  has  secured  some  val- 
uable and  well  merited  advertising. 
There  is  no  question  in  our  mind  but  that 
Kinsley  is  the  leader  in  the  expert  hand- 
writing business. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Weaver,  supervisor  of  penman 
ship  and  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Alliance,  Ohio,  spent  his  seventh  summer 
at  Wooster,  Ohio,  instructing  pupils  of  that 
large  summer  school  in  penmanship,  draw- 
ing and  bookkeeping.  Mr.  Weaver  also  su- 
pervises the  work  in  Salem,  Ohio.  His 
brother,  H.  E.,  is  the  special  teacher  in 
Niles  and  Girard,  Ohio.  Another  brother, 
F.  T.,  conducts  a  business  school  in  East 
Liverpool.  We  have  known  the  three  bro- 
thers personally  for  many  years,  and  know 
only  good  of  them. 

J.  M.  Holmes,  formerly  of  the  Commercial 
Department,  Canton,  O.,  High  School,  is 
now  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Mansfield,  O.,  High  School.  Mr.  Holmes 
is  one  of  our  most  modest  and  efficient 
commercial  and  penmanship  teachers. 

Miss  Dru  Shepherd,  formerlv  of  W.  La- 
fayette, O.,  is  the  new  teacher  of  writing  and 
drawing  in  the  public  schools  of  Kent,  O. 
Miss  Shepherd  is  a  faithful  and  efficient 
teacher,  and  we  wish  her  success  in  her 
new  field  of  labor. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wonnell  of  Lima.  Ohio,  is  the 
new^  special  penman  in  the  famous  Ferris 
Institute,  Big  Rapids.  Mich.  Mr.  Wonnell 
is  one  of  our  most  skillful  penman  aud  one 
of  our  sanest  teachers  as  well.  We  congrat- 
ulate both  parties  concerned  in  the  con- 
tract. Mr.  Wonnells'  employment  means 
that  this  institution  proposes  to  be  in  the 
front  ranks  with  its  penmanship,  as  well  as 
its  other  progressive  departments. 

Arthur  G.  Skeels,  for  some  years  head  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  Scio  College, 
Scio,  Ohio,  is  now  connected  with  the  01>er- 
lin,  Ohio,  Business  College.  Mr.  Skeels,  in 
connection  with  his  work  in  the  Oberlin 
Business  College,  will  pursue  some  studies 
in  Oberlin  College. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Swift,  of  the  English  High 
School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  spent  the  sum- 
mer abroad,  studying  European  methods  of 
handling  commercial  -education,  and  the 
Providence  Journal  of  Sept.  3,  has  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  investigations, 
with  illustrations  that  make  it  plain  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  travel  yet  before  we 
shall  catch  up  with  some  of  our  German 
Colleagues. 

Bruce's  Business  College,  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, favors  us  again  this  year,  with  its  ad- 
vertising literature,  the  quality  of  which  is 
up  to  the  best  issued  in  this  country,  both 
in  texture  and  text.  "  Appreciative  Let- 
ters" is  the  refreshing  title  of  one  booklet, 
and  "The  Real  Knowledge-Gaining  Time" 
is  that  of  another.  The  text  of  these  book- 
lets disclose  conservatism,  thoroughness, 
and  progressiveness  combined  in  a  way 
that  many  of  our  commercial  teachers 
would  do  well  to  imitate. 


Yesterday  and  Today  in  Penmanship 


My  Dear  Mr.  Zaner: 

As  you  and  I  are  growing  older  every  day, 
I  feel  it  my  duty  before  the  "  sudden  sum- 
mons" comes  tons,  to  send  you,  in  compli- 
ance with  my  promise,  some  pen  work 
which  links  back  into  the  past  for  over 
eighty  years  and  yet  which  seems,  in  some 
respects  at  least,  to  reveal  a  freshness  of 
yesterday  and  to-day. 

This  reminder  of  the  old  penmanship 
days  in  my  own  career,  came  about  as  an 
unexpected  by-product  in  my  research  into 
the  history  of  early  commercial  education 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  the  skeleton  re- 
sults of  which  were  incorporated  in  a  paper 
published  by  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association  last  year. 

The  work  which  I  am  sending  you  repre- 
sents the  skill  of  Mr.  William  Jones,  the 
specimens  have  been  taken  from  several 
volumes  loaned  to  me  by  Mrs.  F.  G.  Lock- 
wood,  of  Mohegan,  New  York,  his  grand- 
daughter. Among  these  specimens  is  one 
written  by  Mr.  Jones  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years,  it  being  a  favorite  amusement 
of  his  at  that  age  to  sit  and  practice  by  the 
hour.  This  particular  specimen  is  doubt- 
less too  pale  for  plioto  engraving,  but  it 
will  serve  to  show  what  the  old  man  could 
do  in  his  declining  years,  a  kind  of  acto- 
genarian  evidence,  as  it  were,  of  the  man- 
ual cunning  of  his  hand  three-quarters  of  a 
century  earlier. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record  I  will  state  that 
William  Jones  was  born  in  Hanmer,  Fluit- 
shire,  Wales,  in  the  year  18nn,  and  died  at 


Mohegan,  N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
the  author  and  public  accountant,  whose 
labors  in  the  cause  of  sound  commercial 
education  in  Xew  Y'ork  City,  in  the  early 
days,  will,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  be 
rightfully  recognized  by  a  constantly 
widening  circle  of  commercial  teachers  as 
the  generations  come  and  go. 

It  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  too,  that 
William  Jones,  as  early  as  1834,  maintained 
a  writing  academy  at  202  Broadway,  for  so 
many  years  later  the  home  of  the  Penman's 
Art  Journal.  This  academy  was  known  as 
the  Georgiuni  Writing  Academy,  in  honor 
of  George  the  Fourth,  who  had  patronized 
his  permanent  writing  books.  These 
"permanent"  writing  books  are  now  a 
curiosity.  They  were  designed  to  be 
written  on  with  water,  which  turned  the 
surface  white,  and,  as  soon  as  day,  the  line 
disappeared  and  could  be  written  upon 
again  in  the  same  place.  In  18*25,  paper  was 
a  luxury,  and  this  was  a  device  for  economy 
Between  1H24  and  18,3(1  Mr.  Jones  kept  a  classi 
cal  and  commercial  academy  in  London 
and  also  conducted  an  extensive  publish 
ing  and  engraving  establisliment  there 
doing  the  advertising  for  liundreds  of 
schools  in  England,  as  the  large  number  of 
beautifully  engraved  designs  for  cards, 
bills,  announcements  etc.,  in  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood's  possession,  amply  testify. 

On  the  cover  of  one  of  his  copy-books, 
after  hitting  off  the  quack  claims  of  some 
of  his  rivals  to  guarantee  an  elegant  hand 
writing  in  two  days,  he  says:    '*  To  those 


however,  who  are  willing  to  be  taught  as 
fast  as  they  can  learn,  the  following  pages 
are  offered  with  the  fullest  conviction  of 
their  utility.  The  Georgium  system  em- 
braces many  improvements  based  upon 
a  plan  which  the  author  has  well  tested  by 
many  years'  experience  as  a  teacher,  and 
which  he  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting 
into  successful  operation  in  most  of  the 
principal  academies  in  England." 

I  desire  to  direct  particular  attention  to 
one  of  the  accompanying  specimens 
(flourished  quill  and  hand  at  top)  which 
presents  five  lines  of  body-writing,  almost 
identical  with  that  style  advocated  by 
many  of  us  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
Attached  to  several  of  the  bound  copy- 
books now  in  my  possession  are  descriptive 
notations  written  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  with  a 
quill  pen,  with  a  precision  and  delicacy  of 
line  so  perfect  that  one  almost  needs  a 
magnifying  glass  to  determine  whether 
the  work  was  actually  written  or  engraved. 
I  can  certify,  therefore,  that  the  engraver 
has  added  little,  if  anything,  to  the  work 
as  originally  written,  which  was  prepared 
between  the  dates  1824  and  1828. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  contend  tliat 
there  is  "  nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  but 
few  of  to-day,  I  imagine,  would  presume  to 
write  better  English  than  was  written  :ion 
years  ago  by  Shakespeare,  and  some  of  our 
-iiodern  penmen,  ever  with  the  aid  of  a 
finely-tempered  steel  pen,  may  not  find  it 
easy  to  duplicate  the  skill  herewith  placed 
in  evidence.  These  specimens  are  simply 
types,  however,  from  a  large  collection,  of 


By  courtesy  of  Mr 


.  F.  G.  Lockwood,  granddaugliter  of  Mr.  William  Jones  whose  skill  is  showr 
published  over  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 


belov 


specimen  executed  and 
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WILLIAM  JONEfi 


which  one  entire  book  is  filled  with  full- 
page  designs  covering  the  entire  range  of 
pen  art. 

Yours  In  sympathy  and  in  spirit, 
Edgar  M.  Bakber, 
New    York,  June  10,  1905. 

[We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  us 
to  present  more  of  Mr.  Jones'  work;  also  that 
the  specimens  were  in  such  shape  they 
would    not    reproduce    satisfactorily.    The 

-ravish,  backhand  and  re\ersed  forms 
^hown  in  the  background  of  the  illustration 
e'ivenare  faint,  but  yellow  in  the  original. 

\s  dark  fellow  photographs  these  lines 
-;how  up  plainer  herewith  than  in  the  origi- 
nal copy.  The  original  specimen  had  been 
folded,  as  vou  can  see,  between  the  first  and 
■second  lines.  This  reveals  how  searching 
the  camera  and  chemicals  are,  and  how 
faithful  the  process  of  reproduction. 

As  before  shown  in  these  columns,  'ye 
old  time  penman"  was  not  the  "  hnger 
movement"  crank  that  some  of  today 
would  have  us  believe.  On  the  contrary, 
the  penman  of  a  century  or  two  ago  was 
not  onlv  quite  a?  skilled  as  of  today,  but 
he  was  an  educator  in  the  truest  and 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  as  education 
existed  in  those  days.  He  was  an  educator 
among  educators,  second  to  no  other.— 
EIIITOK.] 


SUPERSCRIPTION  BY   H.   K.  WILLIAMS,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


EDGAR  M.  BARBER 
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sTUDv 
LAW 


Prepai 

iheORIGINAL  SCHOOL, 
Foundod  In  1890.  Successful 
graduates  everywnere,  Aprro\ed 
by  bar  and  Uvv  colleges,  Rsgular 
College  L:iw  Course  aod  Businesi 
Law  Course.  Liberal  Terms. 
Special  Offer  Now. 

Catalogue  Free. 

Sprague  Correspondenca 
School  of  Law, 

733  Majestic  BMg.,  Detroil.Mlch. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Martin,  the  possessor  of  the 
above  countenance  and  handwriting,  is  a 
product  of  Ashland,  Me.,  having  begun  his 
nativity  in  1875.  In  due  course  of  time  he 
graduated  from  the  High  School  and  Port- 
land Business  College.  In  18K(i,  he  matri- 
culated in  and  graduated  from  the  Zaner 
ian,  since  which  time  he  has  taught  in  the 
following  well-known  schools:  Portland 
Business  College.  Rockland  Business  Col- 
lege, Salem  Commercial  School,  and  Troy 
Business  College.  He  is  now  engaged  with 
the  famous  Burdette  College  of  Boston, 
wliere  he  wHl  teach  penmanship  and  do  an 
engrossing  and  mail  business. 

He  also  studied  engrossing  under  E.  L. 
Brown,  and  recently  received  instruction 
in  water  color  painting  from  a  New  York 
School. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a  skillful,  rapid,  artistic 
penman,  and  an  artist  of  much  more  than 
average  ability.  He  is  a  hard  and  persist- 
ent worker,  e  nthusiastic  in  all  tilings  he 
attempts,  and  a  man  whom  vou  will  know 
more  of  from  this  time  forward. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a  "six  footer"  or  over,  well 
priiporlioned  physically,  menially,  profess- 
ionally. :inil  socially,  and  in  whom  modesty 
Hiid  humor  are  not  unknown  quantities. 
In  dur  course  of  time  he  will  begin  a  series 
of  lessons  in  lettering,  engrossing,  etc.,  in 
the  columns  of  The   BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 


LEARN   PENMANSHIP  AT  HOME 

The  BEST  and  TWICE  as  many  lessons 
as  anybody  else. 

Business  Writing,  $3.60;  Orn.imentilI,  $7.00;  Pen 
Lettering,  $3.00;  One  dozen  Cards,  20  cents. 

Our  interesting  catalogue  with  specimen  fresh 
from  the  pen.  free.     Write  today. 

ElIswortK     (SL    MrKItmoi-e. 
Easton  School  of  liusiness.  Easton,  Pa. 

H.  E.  WYGAL 
ENGICOSSKR  m.  DESIGNER 

Work  for  all  Coiiiiiiercial  Purposes. 

Reiolutions,  nemorials.  Testimonials, 

Diplomas,        Certificates,       Forms, 

Letter  and  Bill  Heads,  Covers,  Etc. 

17  Lake  View  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

IMPROVE   YOUR     during  the  long  evenings  of 
PENMANSHIP  ">«■  looming  fall  and  winter 

l)y  practicing  at  home. 
Mills's  Correspondence  ScKooI   of   PenmaLnship 
will  enable   you  to   develop  wonderfully  in  this 
valuable    branch    of   education.    Send  a  stamp 
now  for  full  information  to  E.  C.  MILLS. 

195  Grand  Ave.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

WANTED— TEACHERS  <b.  MANAGERS. 
Experienced  Teachers  of  Gra- 
ham Shorthand,  Penmanship  and 
Bookkeeping,  and  Managers  for 
branch  colleges.    Address, 

Dra-urihon's  P.  B.  College  Co.. 
NKshville.  Tenn. 

TAMBLYM'S    SPECIALS 

Good  to  Sept.  15,  Only 

2  lessons  course  Business  Writing $8.50 

■i       ••  "       .4rtistic  Writing 4.50 

■2       "  "       Card  Writing 4.50 

2       "  "       Flourisliing 4.50 

8       "  "        Engrossing  and  Lettering 10.00 

Copies  fresh  Iroin  the  pen,  complete  instructions,  thor- 
ough course,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Enroll  before 
Sept.  15.  and  begin  when  you  wish. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN.  Kans&s  City.  Mo. 

Want  a  position  ? 
nn     Vfln      want  a  teacher? 
nil     Tllll      Want  a  partner? 
UU      1  UU      Want  to  buy  a  school  ? 
Want  to  sell  a  school? 
If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

CLICKS  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

E.  L.  Glick,  Mgr.  Concord,  N.  H. 


/r 


DON'T  DO  IT! 


Do 


ha 


't  buy 
cards  or  take  les- 
sons by  mail  tintil 
circuliir,  which   I 
A  gem  of  flourishing  or  6 


^ 


free 
tperbly  written  card: 
Twenty  years  with  the  pen.     Address 
F".  E.  PEARSONS, 
U      445  Breckenridge  St..  BUFFALO.  N. 

W^ANXED. 


.^ 


Department    in 
36.000  inhabitants, 
stating  salary,  and  ala 

Address 


first-class    bns 


liege. 
r  of   application, 

references, 
of  Phonographic  Institute. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


HV    M.   A.   ALBIN,  MULTNOMAH  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,   PORTLAND,  OKE- 


R.  C.  KING'S 

Monthly  Statement 
and  Editorial. 


Success  in  Life 


depends  very  largely  upon  the 
preparation.  That  a  good  style 
of  Business  Writing  is  one  of 
the  Necessary  Qualifications 
for  success  in  business  is  ac- 
knowledged by  all. 

My  New  and  Original  Method 
of  Business  and  Ornamental 
Writing  is  the  outgrowth  of 
more  than  twelve  years'  teach- 
ing experience,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  T/ie  Best 
Course  ever  prepared. 

This  will  strike  you  as  a 
pretty  broad  statement,  and  so 
it  is;  but  all  I  ask  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  to  you  that  it 
is  not  over-drawn  in  the  least. 

If  you  are  Really  interested 
in  proving  your  penmanship 
(and  nearly  everyone  is)  You 
K'ill  be  Wise  in  writing  for  my 
circulars    Today. 

Be  (I'w-Don't  be  otherwise. 


2851  Oakland  Ave.. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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GEMS  IN  LINK  AND  SHADE  BY  THE  LATE  C.  C.  CANAN. 


••THE  DVGOVT  PENMAN." 

Oldest.  Cheapest.  Best. 

Lessons  by  Mali  in  all  Branches  o<  Pen  Art. 

Flourishing. 

He  is  unequaled  as  an  instructor  in  this  a 
You  should  see  his  work.  Send  25c.  and  get  : 
circulars,  terras,  samples  and  a  surprise. 

Address,  JASPER  J.VY  STONE,  M.  D  , 

Niotaze,  K 


CLIPPED  FROJI  AN  EN\ELOPE  ADDRESSEL>  BY  THK  PEN  OF  :IR.  H.  P.  BEHRENSJIEYER,  GE?I  CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  UUINCY,  ILL. 
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-  LESSONS- IN  - 


'/r      CHICAGO.  ILL. 


[Editor's  note. 


ns  for  this  month   had  gone  astray,  and  as  I  did 
ask  you  to  do  tlie  best  you  can  witli  what  I  may 

iiade  —  first,  second,  etc.     Great  care  must  Ije  exercised  in 
thickness  and  slant.     Watch  closely  the   upper  and  lower 

vnward,  but  the  finishing  stroke  aljove  the  crossing  is 
'  witli  that  of  the  "h"  and  "  n  ". 
You  cannot  hope  for  the  best   results  unless  your  position,  pen, 


I'pon  going  to  press,  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Cepek's  instr 
not  have  time  to  communicate  with  him  to  receive  duplicate  instructions,  I 
offer  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment.  .  .    .       ,      , 

The  forms  themselves  show  pretty  plainly  as  to  which  strokes  are 
making  the  long  shaded  strokes  of  the  "p"  in  order  to  maintain  uniforn 
turns  of  the  "p"  to  see  that  they  are  the  same. 

The  left  or  light   side  of  the   looped   letters  "  j,   y,  g  and  ■/."  is  made 
made  upward.      Compare  carefully  the  width  of  the  minimum  part  of  the 

The  "g"   begins  the  same  as  "a"    and  ends  the  same  as    'j 

'T'he'let'ter''"n"  begins  the  same  as  "g"  and  ends  the  same  as  the  ordinary  script  "  q  ".  The  pen  may  be  raised  at  the  bottom 
of  the  letter  if  desired,  but  it  may  be  made  without  raising  the  pen  at  all,  after  the  "a"  part  has  been  completed. 

To  make  the  little  horizontal  shade  at  the  top  of  the  first  style  of  "  z  ",  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  position  of  the  pen 
from  that  used  in  regular  work.     The  second  style  "z"  begins  the  same  as  "n"  and  ends  the  same  as  the  first  style  "z    . 

To  do  round  hand  successfully  one  must  either  become  very  skillful  in  order  to  make  the  tops  and  bottoms  ot  letters  tairly 
square,  or  one  must  with  much  patience  and  care  retouch  the  forms  very  successfully.  In  my  own  work  I  do  little  or  no  retouching 
except  where  the  work  must  be  done  in  pure  India  Ink  for  photoengraving.    I  then  retouch  considers'  " 

Before  closing  I    wish    to   compliment  Mr.  Cepek  upon  the  amount  of  interest  he  has  aroused  at 
sentation  of  his  lessons.     Those  following  ought  to  be  complimented  for  having  come  under  his  inflt 


OFF  HAND  WOKK  BV  YE  EDITOR. 


BY  O,  T.  JOHNSTON,  PABKKKSBUKG,  W.  VA. 
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me  MUSSELMAN 
PVBLICATIONS, 


Business  Letter  Writing. 

One  of  ihe  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Commercial  Correspondence.  Unlike 
anything  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pages.     Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50c. 

New  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

A  book  of  479  pages  thoroughly  covering  the 
subject.     Coi>y  sent  postpaid  for  $2. 

Practical  Bookkeeping. 

High  School  Bookkeeping. 
Commercial  Law. 

Business  Speller. 


Try  a  box  of  MUSSELMAN'S  PERFECTION  PENS,  25c. 


For  full  information  and  sample 
pages,  write 

D.  L.  MUSSELMAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Quinoy,  III. 


Just  one  of  the  Many  Featiiies  ot 

McKee  Shorthand 

is  the 

BEAUTY  OF  ITS  OUTLINES 

That  is  Because 

lis  Paris  are  All  in  Harmony 

Perfection  Kequires  it. 


McKEE    PUBLISHING    CO. 

ESTERO.     F'LORIDA 


KOREAN 


INK  is  the  blackest  free-flowing 
iuk  ever  made— it  comes  in  large 
sticks,  enough  for  years  of  steady  use — Best  for 
ornamental  writing— beautiful,  true  hair  lines  — 
Full  directions  of  how  to  mix  to  get  best  results 
accompany  each  order.  $3  by  registered  mail  for 
a  stick.  L.  MA.DAR,A.SZ. 

1281  Third  Ave..  New  York. 


V'RANCIS  B.  COVRTNEY 

HANDWRITING  SPECIALIST 

Expert     Microscopic 
Forged  and  Que&ti( 


Care  McDonald  Bu 


.ned  Writing. 
;s  Instilute, 
Milwiiukee,  Wxi 


IGNENG 


ng,  lithographing  and  cDgravlDf  by 

11  processes.       Everything  that's    done 

th  pen.  brush,  graver  and  tj'pe.    We 

ngiossand  llluniinate,    Siudioopp. 


$     $     $     $ 


ONE    HUNDRED    THIRTY 
THOUSAND  VOLLARS 

Was   paid   to    the    members    of    this 
Agency  whom  we  placed  last  year. 
Can't  we  put  vou  on  the  Pay  Roltf 
FREE    REGISTRATION    if    yon 

mention  this  paper. 

Continental  Teachers*  Agency, 

BOWLING  GREEN,  Ky. 


tered  the  Zaneriau  and  completed  the  work 
in  penmanship,  enferossing  and  drawing. 
Following  this  he  accepted  a  position  as 
bookkeeper  in  Columbus,  until '94,  at  which 
time  he  went  to  New  Britain. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Laura 
Hoagland  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1903.  Gus- 
tafson  took  a  liking  to  art  and  penmanship 
early  in  life.  He  is  a  lover  of  things  beauti- 
ful in  art  and  nature.  Mr.  G.  is  a  fine  pen- 
man and  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  a  good 
all  round  fellow. 


I  will  write  your  name  < 


1  Doz 


I  Cards  for 


15e. 


samples  and  send  te 
(Kt.     Agents  "W. 

Bla.nk  Cards.     IK  i 

l>v  nuiil  postpaid.  i:u 
Comic  Cards.     IB 


litr 


30c. 


I  will  ^\\^'  Free  a  pack  of 
lis  to  agents  with  each  or- 
nted. 

Invnt  colors,  100  assorted, 
liiiKj  h\  fxpress.  75c. 

t   kinds,  100  by  mail. 


Clo 


very  best 


Ink 

bottlt 

Flourished  Design    Cards,   30c.    per    100 
kinds  of  penman's  supplies.     Lessons  by  n: 
penmanship.    Send  2c.  stamp  for  circulars. 
W.  A.  BODE.  27lh  St  S.  S.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


15c.  per 

All 
1  in 


The  above  likeness  and  chirography  be 
longti  Mr.  G.  E.  Gustafson,  teacher  of  the 
commercial  branches  in  the  Xew  Britain 
iConn.i  Commercial  College. 

Mr.  Gustafson  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Iv'andolph,  Ivans.,  on  the  20th  of  March  of 
the  centennial  year.  His  boyhood  was  spent 
at  hard  labor  on  the  farm.  After  graduat- 
ing from  the  public  school  he  attended 
Campbell  University.  Holton,  Kans.,  for 
about  two  years,  tailing  bookkeeping  and 
penmanship  under  Mr.  C.  H.  Shattuck. 

He  then  taught  public  schools  for  three 
years,  and  was  a  book  agent  one  summer. 

The  spring  of  1901  was  spent  in  visiting 
the  Rocky  Mt.  States,  and  he  says  that  the 
benefits  derived  far  exceeded  the  outlay  in 
time  and  money.    In  September,  '91,  he  en- 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel  Pens 

DSED  BY  EXPERT  AND  CAREFUL 
PENME.N  FOR  .NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 
Sample  card.  1H  pens  different  patterns. 
•Will  be  sen  t  for  trial  on  receipt  of  6  ccts  in 
post.-iue  stamps.    Ask  for  card  U, 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

BRCAOWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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MODEI,  BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP,  B.  C.  MILLS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Lessons  in  Wash  Drawing 
and  Engrossing. 

K     E.  I..   BROWN,        ROCKLAND,   MAINE. 


\  The  Prait  Teachers'  Agency, ! 


Lay  off  the  design,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  blossoms  and  leaves, 
also  the  composition.  Study  the  values 
very  carefully,  and  note  the  pleasing  eflect 
of  the  light  tones  of  the  blossoms  and  the 
dark  tones  on  the  leaves  and  branches.  In 
adding  the  washes  try  to  leave  as  many  of 
the  high  lights  as  possible.  Many  artists 
obtain  their  high  lights  by  scratching  the 
surface  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife  after 
the  wash  is  dry.  Use  the  color  freely  and 
aim  for  clean  transparent  tones.  Each 
wash  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
another  is  added  in  order  to  avoid  muddv. 
spotted  values.  Use  the  color  strong  in  the 
darkest  values  to  give  \-our  design  snap 
and  character. 


DESIGNED   AND  FILLED. 
RESOLUTIONS,   MEMORIALS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, ETC.,  ENGROSSED. 
LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 
FURNISHED. 

SAMUEL    D.    HOLT, 

penman  and  designer, 

1208  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


PERRY.    IOWA. 

(Formerly  of  Mt. 


Mo 


,  111. 


Makes  a  specialty  of  Card  Writing  and  giv- 
ing Lessons  by  Mail  in  Penmanship  and 
Drawing. 

Send  15  cents  for  a  dozen  beautiful  cards 
and  a  fine  illustrated  circular. 


70  Fifth  .\ venue.  New  York. 
Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools  and  families.  I 

The  .\gency  receives  many  calls  for  com-  i 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private  I 
schools,  and  business  colleges.  i 

WM.  O.  PKATT,  Manager. 
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FOR  SCHOOLS  0NO  COLLEGES 

LOWEST  PRICES  FOR  HNY  QOHHTITY 


THE    ARTISTIC   ENGROSSING 
OF     DIPLOMAS    A    SPECIALTY 


Positions  Go   Begging 

because  we  haven't  just  the  candidates  to  fill  them.  True, 
we  have  the  biggest  list  of  couuuercial  and  shorthand 
teachers  ever  brought  together  -  but  we  have  more 
vacancies  than  teachers. 

You  may  be  just  exactly  the  candidate  for  one  or 
more  of  these  vacancies.  It  will  c<>st  you  nothing  to  run 
your  "lightning  rod"  up  to  draw  the  flash.  We  charge 
no  registration  fee;  make  no  charge  until  you  ncct^pt  a 
place  — and  then  do  the  unusual  thing  of  allowing  you 
to  pay  us  out  of  your  first  two  months'  salary. 

Send  for  blanks  and  full  information.  Even  if  you're 
located  let  us  be  your  "  brain-l)roker"  and  put  you  on 
our  list  so  as  to  keep  you  in  line  of  promotion. 

The  School  Exchange  Dei'artment  is  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  and  selling  schools.  We  have  always 
listed  with  us  fiO  or  more  schools  for  sale,  and  40  or  more 
investors  desiring  to  purchase.     Write  for  terms. 

Make  our  office  your  headquarters  when  in  New 
York.  We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  oflfices  of 
any  special  bureau. 

The  Kinsley  Commercial  Teachers'  Bureau 


J.  Kinsley,  Mgr. 


245  Broadway.  New  York 
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Lessoijs  ill  Freiicti  Rouiid  Hand 

(RONDK) 

iy  H.   A.   Rounds   of  the    Engrossing 

Firm  of  Roiinds-Trunian  Company. 

Schiller  Bldg..  Chicago,  111. 


Cesson  4. 

The  capital  letters  are  all  2'.>  spaces  high 
and  care  must  l>e  taken  to  see  that  the 
finished  letter  has  the  appearance  of  being 
properly  balanced  and  able  to  stand  alone, 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  letter  S.  Con- 
quer the  letter  I  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  with  the  H,  K,  T.  etc. 


Do  You 
Know  How 


to    prepare 

an  ink  that 

WHITE 

which    will 

not    rub, 

crack   or  peel?    Send   me   one 

DOLLAR  and  I  will  send  you  1000 

colored  cards  and  TELL  YOU  HOW. 


F.  S.  HEATH, 

50  Dunkle  St.  CONCORD.  N.  H. 


$200.00  CASH 

If  yolt  want  Inlt.  Pens,  Oblique  Penholders, 
Paper.  Cardboard,  Blank  Cards,  Written 
Cards,  or  if  you  wish  to  take  a  course  in 
penmanship  under  a  man  who  won  $200.00 
for  The  Best  Course  of  Lessons  in  Busi- 
ness Writing  Over  All  Compelilors  in 
America.,  send  for  "THK  RANSOM- 
ERIAN"— it  tells  you  all. 

Address,   C.   W.    RANSOM, 

7,9,-i?,  EiK-.liil  Ave.  Kansas  City,  Mi>. 


School  Advertising 
and  Printing 

SAMPLE  PRICES: 

1000    8  1-2X1!    BOND    LETTER    HEADS    $1.75 
1000    XXX    ENVELOPES    $L75 

All  Work  Guaranteed 
to  Give   Satisfaction 


Send  your  matter  for  estimate  and  samples  ot 
stock.  We  make  a  specialty  of  school  printin.i; 
and  can  save  you  money  on  any  job  of  printint;, 
large  or  small. 


W.  E.  WIIRR,  SGliool  Prifller 

METROPOLIS,    ILLINOIS 


Gillotfs  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 

PRINCIPALITY   PEN,  No.  1 

^,,-«aiSJ«Hiiii««ii.jt>sEPH lil* 

<r     —       O     CllLOTTS         I 

VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 


DOUBLE   ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.   F. 

Qillott's  Pens  have  for  =eventy-five  years  stood 
the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Profesxion'd 
and  Busmeiix  Pcynnen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  nev- 
er equalled.  Qillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front 
rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  (^  Sons 

Alfred  Field  ®  Co. 

Sole    A-gents 

93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 
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A  New  Book  on  Comniercial  Lciw 

Williams  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  the  most  practical  text  that 
has  3'ei  been  otfered  to  Commercial  Schools,  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Private 
Learners.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Jester,  both  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  well  qualified  students  of  law.  Mr.  Jester  is  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Bar.  and  Mr.  Williams  is  recognized  in  ihe  fraternity  as  well  qualihed  lo 
prepare  such  a  work. 

The  strong  point  in  Williams's  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  its  teach- 
ability. No  work  has  been  spared  to  present  the  subject  matter  in  such  way  both 
rhetorically  and  mechanically  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  as  tar  as  possiljle,  easy  of 
comprehension  for  both  student  and  teacher. 

It  is  bound  in  blue  silk,  stamped  in  gold  and  retails  for  $1.25.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  commercial  teacher  on  receipt  of  50c,  which  amount  will  be  re- 
funded upon  return  of  tiie  book,  or  will  be  credited  on  liie  first  order  after  adoption. 
It  will  pay  to  see  this  hook  before  deciding  upon  a  text  for  the  year. 


-ADDRESS- 


The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,   Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

N.  B. — Do  not  forget  that  we  are  publishers  of  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Text 
Books  of  the  highest  order.     Any  information  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


ENGROSSING    KY    P.   W.    COSTELLO,    SCRANTON,    HA. 
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A    GOOD    SUGGESTION 

A  recent  buyer  writes  : 

"  Your  ink  received,  and  it  is  as  you  say,  black; 
it  dries  quickly,  and  I  can  erase  my  pencil  out- 
lines without  fear  of  loosing  its  blackness.    My 

friend  Mr. wants  to  buy  a  stick  but  he  wants 

to  know  if  you  have  a  smaller  size,  because  he 
thinks  he  could  hardly  use  up  the  $2  00." 

I  have  a  size  (same  brand  as  the  $2  00  size) 
which  is  just  a  fourth  of  the  large  size,  and  which 
sells  for  50  cents,  with  complete  instructions, 
postpaid.  Send  for  it  and  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  your  work.  A  stone  for  grinding  ink 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  your  expense  for  50  cents. 

Address,  k.  A.  CEPEK, 

723  Throop  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Cesson  5. 

We  have  here  the  two  opposites  in  pen 
technic;  the  one  of  the  woman's  head  and 
face  denoting  beauty,  love  and  purity;  the 
other,  sternness,  strength  and  character. 
How  they  differ!  one  so  pliable,  easily  led 
and  full  of  kindness,  while  the  other,  al- 
though kind,  is  always  in  command.  In 
drawing  from  these  two  studies,  observe 
most  critically  the  kind  of  lines  used;  how, 
when  and  where  they  are  placed.  The  hair 
effect  on  the  ?tudy  of  the  woman  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally' hard  one.  It  will  require  your 
very  best  efforts  to  even  copy  it.  However, 
you  will  get  splendid  res'.^its  by  sticking  to 
it  until  you  have  fully  mastered  it. 

First  pencil  out  the  general  shape  of  the 
face,  suggesting  a  few  main  lines  to  guide 
the  direction  of  lines  for  the  hair.  In  lin- 
ing the  face  you  will  need  to  be  extra  care- 
ful. Use  a  fine  pointed  pen  and  a  firm  free 
stroke.  Apply  the  ink  skillfully  and 
sparingly.  In  the  study  of  the  man.  you 
will  need  to  use  a  more  flexible  pen.  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  your  strongest 
techtiic  here.  First  prepare  an  accurate 
pencil  copv,  tlien  proceed  to  apply  the  ink. 
Notice  that  the  lines  on  the  face"  and  neck 
are  almost  a  continued  straight  stroke. 
broken  only  by  two  or  three  heavier  lines  to 
represent  the  lower  part  of  the  jaw  near  the 
ear.  Observe  how  strong  the  strokes  are 
on  the  coat.  This  is  a  very  strong  pen 
drawing  and  a  fine  developer.  It  will  help 
you  to  avoid  weak  unbroken  lines,  which 
are  so  common  in  portraiture  or  pen 
pictures.  If  you  work  faithfully  on  these 
two  plates  you  will  have  enough  to  last  you 
until  November. 


Stiirisf  tiotor»>^     Se^'i'x^icje, 


The  following  quotation  voices  the  sen- 
timent of  teachers  registered   with   tis : 
certainly  tre&t  your  clients  properly,  eLnd  render  good  service.     I  gresLlly  aLppreci&te  your 
il    efforts   ii\    my    behalf/'      Wc  need  more  teachers.     Register  todav.     Centrally    Located. 
Prompt  Servxe.     We  liave  a  good  business  school  for  sale.        AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 
G.  E.  Pople.  Manager.  1836  Fisher  BIdg.,  Chicago. 
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Faust's  Automatic  Shading  Pens'  Are  the  Best 
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We 
Manufmcture 
Tiese  Perns, 

A I  MO 

rAVST'S 
SHADING- 
PEN  INKS 
and  rAVST'S 

PATENT 
MYOGRAPH. 


^; 


We  are  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Penmanship  Specialties.  Writing  Pens, 
Cards,  Card  Board,  Fine  Inks,  Oblique  Holders,  etc.  ETerything  needed  by  students  or  pro- 
fessional penmen. 

We  bare  just  issued  a  fine,  lar^e,  illuatrated  catalogue.    Send  for  it. 

Sample  Automatic  Pen,  any  size,  and  a  bottle  of  our  best  ink,  any  color,  mailed  for  25c. 

AUTO    PEN  A,    INK    MFG.   CO.,     40  DEARBORN  ST  .  CHICAGO. 
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"The  Eaton  cV  Burnf>tt  Corporation  and 
Voucher  Bookkeeping"  revised  and  enlar- 
ged, bv  Eaton,  Staler  ^  Dixon,  published 
by  A.  H.  Eaton  &  Co..  Baltimore.  Md..  is  a 
beautifully  bound  and  well  printed  72-page 
7  X  10  page  work  upon  the  subject  named  in 
the  title.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  pre- 
sent not  only  a  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete knowledge  of  corporation  bookkeep- 
ing, but  to  illustrate  and  give  such  neces- 
sary information  about  the  Voucher  Sys- 
tem of  Accounting  as  will  enable  a  student, 
who  has  a  good  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
to  acquire  by  the  aid  of  this  book,  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  to  conduct  a  set  of  books  in 
either  method.  The  book  and  papers  im- 
press us  as  being  up-to-date  and  practical. 
For  prices  and  further  information,  apply 
to  the  publisher. 

"Commercial  Correspondence"  by  Albert 
G.  Belding,  High  School  of  Commerce.  \ew 
York  City,  published  by  the  American  Book 
Co.,  priceSOc,  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  upon 
the  subject  implied  in  the  title.  After  read- 
ing the  preface  and  glancing  through  its  152 
pages,  we  are  well  impressed  with  the  work. 
Those  interested  in  the  subject  of  corre- 
spondence, should  secure  a  copy  of  this 
book,  as  its  arrangement  is  in  accordance 
with  the  best  pedagogic  principles,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  subject  matter  is  thor- 
oughly practical  and  up-to-date.  It  im- 
presses us  as  combining  in  a  most  excel- 
lent manner,  as  all  similar  books  should, 
theory  and  practice. 


Commercial  education  in  Constant 
tinople. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Ion  E.  Dwy- 


er,  principal  of  the  Commercial  Department 
and  Treasurer  of  Robert  College,  Constanti- 
n.  iple,  we  have  received  a  prospectus  of  the 
work  there,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows: 
"  The  course  in  Commerce  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  enter  Commer- 
cial rather  than  professional  life  and  desire 
to  add  Commercial  studies  to  a  thorough 
College  training.  The  course  extends 
through  the  last  four  years  and  is  taken  in 
connection  with  the  other  studies  of  one  of 
the  two  College  courses.  In  addition  to  lan- 
guages {English,  French  and  their  Verna- 
cular are  required,  and  they  may  take  Bul- 
garian. Armenian,  Greek.  Turkish,  German 
or  Spanish  in  addition.  )  The  work  in  Com- 
merce includes  Penmanship,  Commercial 
Arithmetic.  Shorthand,  Typewriting.  Book- 
keeping, Business  Practice,  Correspondence 
in  English.  French  and  German,  Business 
Methods,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial 
Geography  and  History  of  Commerce.  " 

From  a  letter  from  him,  we  quote  as  fol- 
lows: ''As  Commerce  here  offers  more  op- 
portunities for  j'oung  men  than  all  other 
callings  conabiued,  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment is  well  attended.  In  fact  there  has 
hardly  been  a  graduate  since  the  Depart- 
ment was  opened  who  has  not  taken  the 
Commercial  work. 

We  usually  have  fifteen  different  nation- 
alities represented  in  the  College  — the 
Greeks,  Armenians  and  Bulgarians  pre- 
dominating. They  are  wide-awake,  keen, 
hardworking  young  men  who  value  an  edu- 
cation. 

The  language  of  the  office  in  this  country 
is  French,  and  the  books  are  kept  in  French  ; 
consequentlj' vie  give  part  of  the  Commer- 
cial instruction  in  the  French  language. 

Robert  College  graduates  are  in  great  de- 
mand and  are  holding  important  positions 
in  Bulgaria,  Russia.  Constantinople, Greece, 
Asia  Minor.  India,  etc.  The  work  of  the 
Commercial  Department  requires  four 
teachers.  " 
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(Questions  Answered  and 

Criticisms  Offered  by 

C,  P.  Zaner. 
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Under  this  heading  Mr.  Zaner  criticises  specimens 
of  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  submitted  to  him. 
Postage  should  be  enclosed  if  specimens  are  to  be 
returned.  He  will  also  endeavor  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  penmanship  matters,  or  if 
thought  best,  questions  may  be  submitted  through 
this  department  to  the  readers  of  our  journal  for  vol- 


Thi; 


the 


eade 


of    Th 


Business  Educator  the  benefit  of  the 

of  one  who  has  made  thlj  work  a  life-time  study,  as 

well  as  of  those  who  contribute  thereto. 

K.  L.  A..  Troy.  Ink  will  answer.  Your  or 
namental  capitals  are  not  large  and  bold 
enough.  You  have  not  mastered  thorough- 
ly the  Arm  Movement  as  applied  to  oval  ex- 
ercises, etc.  Your  business  figures  are  ex- 
cellent. Your  stnall  letters  are  written  too 
hurriedly  to  be  accurate  for  professional  pur- 
poses. Go  to  work  on  Mr.  Lister's  lessons  in 
good  earnest. 

K.  L.  C,  N.  C.  Y'ou  state  "  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you  at  your  leisure  ''  As  T  haven't 
any.  3'ou  will  hear  from  me  in  this  way  only. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  after  our 
professional  certificate.  Follow  closer  everv 
detail  of  Mr.  Lister's  lessons,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  you  can  secure  it  by 
another  year.  You  are  making  splendid  im- 
provement, and  show  excellent  ability.  For 
the  present  I  would  suggest  that  you  give 
more  attention  to  plain  forms,  aiming  at 
greater  accuracy  and  more  system. 

T.J.  S.  Send  work  regularlv  each  month 
to  Mr.  Doner.  This  year  you  must  master 
every  detail  of  turn,  angle,  height,  slant  and 
spacing  if  you  would  win  our  professional 
certificate.  Ouality  rather  than  quantity 
will  count  most,  although  no  work  should 
be  done  slowly. 


One  order  received  by  us  last  month,  from  one  school,  was  for  4000  copies 

of  our  Practical  Spelling — and  this  was  the  second  order  of  that  size  received  from 
the  school  within  a  year.  This  number  of  books  is  probably  more  than  the  fellow 
who  made  his  text  with  shears  and  a  blue  pencil  will  sell  during  the  entire  year. 
Principals  of  prominent  schools  can  appreciate  the  difference  between  a  good 
original  and  a  bad  imitation. 

Remember  we  have  two  text-books  now  on  the  subject  of  spelling,  the  intro- 
duction price  of  the  new  book  being  only  18  cents. 

And  spelling  is  only  one  of  the  publications  in  our  series  of  practical  text  books. 
The  books  on  the  subject  of  English,  Letter  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law, 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Bookkeeping,  and  Business  Practice,  are  just  as  popular, 
as  is  attested  by  large  orders  from  the  best  schools  in  the  country. 

The  principals  of  the  big  schools  in  the  big  cities  don't  order  books  by  the 
thousand  unless  they  are  good  books.  There's  a  reason.  Better  investigate.  Cat- 
alo2;ne  free. 


PRACTICAL  TEXT   I  BOOK.  COMPANY 
►  CLEVELAND     I  ^OHIO    ,- 
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ORNATE   CAPITALS    BY    JANES    WILLIAMS,   BEATRICE,    NEBR. 


B 


USINESS  PRACTISE 

.  .  .  FROM  THE  START. 


An  exceedingly  practical  and  interesting  method  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  business  practise  and  bookkeeping.  Recently  R.e= 
vised  and  Modernized.  For  use  in  schools  where  the  Commu- 
nity Plan  of  Actual  Business  is  not  suitable  or  desired.     The 

"TABLET    SYSTEIVI 

Of  Teaching  Bookkeeping   and   Business    Practise 

fully  meets  the  requirements  of  mi  idem  up-to-date  schools. 

F-ivE  couirse:s 

TheCo 


The  Primary,  designed  espe- 
ciitlly  for  small  sctumls  that  wish  tot-ie- 
vi)tf  hut  a  few  weeks  tt)  the  subject  of 
liiicikkeepiiig  and  business  practise; 
[jerfcctly  adapted  tii  rural  schools. 

The  Elementary,  suited  to 
frraniinar  schools  tliat  can  devote  only 
from  one  to  two  terms  for  the  subject. 

The  Intermediate,  for  hiffh 
schools,  evening  classes  and  shorter 
courses  in  busuicss  colleges. 


plete  Tablet  Course, 

lor  business  colleges,  department 
schools  and  silnmls  giving  an  ex- 
tended commercial  course. 

Special  Corporation-  An  ex- 
cellent suiiplementary  work  to  any 
text  or  laililicatioii.  Especially  de- 
sirable fur  suidents  who  wish  a  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
joint  stock  company  and  corporation 
accounting  and  organization. 

for 


The  Tablet  System  of  Bookkeping  and  Business  Practise  saves  tn 
both  learner  and  teacher,  and  is  giving  unbounded  satisfaction  in  thousands  of 
schools,  both  public  and  private.  Current  dates.  All  forms  and  papers  maile 
out  and  disposed  of  in  a  business  way.  Recently  revised  and  modernized  by  a 
corps  of  excellent  instructors  and  accountants.  Do  not  fail  to  investigate  be- 
fore complr'ting  arrangements  for  next  year's  work.  Full  particulars  with 
Catalog  will  be  cheerfully  furnished  on  application. 

We  also  carry  a  complete  stock  of  business  college  text-books,  stationery 
and  general  supplies,  all  of  which  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  Our  new  Catalog  is  interesting,  and  a  copy  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  school  man. 

Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Ellis  Publishing  Co., 
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i^'iimitn^s  Sttp}tlies !     Hattd  Cut  Corilit !    Santjjif; 

1000  3  ply  W.B.  75c.         1000  6  ply  W.  B.  95c. 

1000  colored  cards f"5c.    lOOU  bird  and  scroll  ca 
ards  30c. 

Penman's  souvenir  35e.    Penman's  sample  book  25c 
Send  today.         W.  McBEE,  19  Snyder  St.,  AlleBheny,  Vu 


irds  35c. 


CSTCRBROOK'S   PE^NS 


FINEST    PENMANSHIP    SVPPLrlES    OBTAINABLE. 


On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postasre  on  those   that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriape  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight.     Of 
course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 


PENS  AND    HOLDERS.       BY  MAIL,  PREPAID. 


Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best 
and  tinest  fine  writing  pen  made— best 
for  engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  tine 
■pt  work.     Gross  $1,00,  %  gross  25c. 


I  do 


Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork — busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship, 
(jross    75c,    li  gross  S.'ic.    1    dozen    lOc 

Zanerian  Media!  Pen — A  high-grade 
medium,  extra  smooth  pen  for  busings 
writing.  None  better,  lust  right  for 
students  and   accountants.     Gross  75c. 

Zanerian  Business  Pen— A  smooth, 
durable,  common  sense  business  pen. 
For  unshaded  business  writing,  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c.    H    gross    25c.     1    dozen 10c 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A 
tine  writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  H  gross 
•.;5c.  1  dozen I2c 

Gillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No. 
604  Pen— A  medium  fine  writing  pen. 
Gross  75c,   %  gross  25c.  I  dozen  -    -   10c 

Gillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No. 
60/  Pen— A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00. 
'4    gross   25c.    1    dozen 12c 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used 
largely  for  drawing  purposes.  Gross 
$1.00,    %    gross   25c.    1    dozen 12c 


Gillott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290 
—One  of  the  finest  pointed  drawing 
pens  made,     6  pens  25c,  :i  pens 15c 

Cillott  s  Crou 


Very    fin 


pom 


-15c 


Soennecken  Lettering  Pen  —  For 
making  German  Text,  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— num- 
bers I,  IV2,  2,  2^^.  3,  3^4,  4.  5  and  0 
single  pointed  and  ID.  20  and  ;iO  double 
pointed - 25c 


Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder— Uan6 
made,    rosewood,    13    inches    long, 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.     1  holde 


F;Vie  Art  Oblique  Holder  —  In 
and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood, 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  holder  rn, 
1   holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden 


Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— Tha  best 
low-priced  oblique  holder  made.    Many 
hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 
1  holder-- $  .10 


I   gross - ---  4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped 
and  best  for  business  writing,  flourish- 
ing etc.  1  holder  10c,  6  holders  40c.  12 
holders.- 65c 


CARDS,  INK,  PAPER,  ETC. 


stol 


'ith 


Blank  Cards— White 
finest  surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express  -- - 75c 

1000  by  express. --- $1.^5 

Black  Cards— Best  made   for   white 
ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid - --28c 

500  by  express 7.5c 

1000  by  express ---$1.35 

White  Cardboard— "Weddins  Bristol 
for  fine  pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 


6  sheets  by  express- $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for   white 


G  sheets  by  express $  .50 

1 2  sheets  by  express    .75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid .50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penman- 
ship or  drawing.     Sheets  are  21x33. 

6  sheets  by  express ..$  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid     .50 


Zanerian  Pen.  Pencil,  and  Painting 
Pad.  and  Portfolio,  for  sketching, 
drawing,    and    water     color    painting. 

Contains  40  sheets  for -  $  .40 

By  mail  20  cents  extra    --^ ---     .60 

Zanerian  India  Ink — A  fine  drawing 
ink  and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraVing. 

I  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

I  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  H  pint 

bottle  by  mail  postpaid-- $  .40 

1  pint  by  express--- .45 

1  quart  by  express  --- .75 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid ---$  .25 

12  bottles  by  express  1.85 

Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide 
and  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper  —  Same  quality  as 
above  mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream. 
I  ream  by  express $2.00 

Practice  Paper — Best  for  the  money 
to  be  had.     I  leam  by  express    --  $1.50 
Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 
100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid   --  $  .40 
100  fine  white  by  mail,  postpaid--.     .40 
1000  either  kind,  by  express 1.50  ; 


We  handle  the  best  and  can  save  you  money. 


Cash  must  accompany  all  order 
it  by  money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  an 


Prices  are  too  low  to  keep  accounts. 


Address.    ZANSR    (Si    BLOSER,    COLrVMBVS.    OHIO. 
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LISTER'S  WRITING  LESSONS 

Will  shortly  be  received  from  press.  These  lessons  supply  an  entirely  new  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  is  an  entirely  diiTerent  publication  from  "Lister's  Budget  of  Writing-  Lessons  That 
Teach,''  which  we  have  been  publishing  for  a  number  of  years. 

EVERY  TEACHER  OF  PENMANSHIP  who  desires  to  supply  his  classes  with  the  best 
course  of  instruction  and  training  in  a  modern  style  of  penmanship  should  correspond  with  us. 

RICHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Has  gone  into  a  large  number  of  additional  schools  this  fall.  Schools  that  have  not  yet  made 
their  selection  of  a  text  book  for  the  coming  year  should  first  give  Richardson's  book  a  careful 
examination. 

LARGELY  INCREASED  SALES  this  fall  indicate  a  much  larger  attendance  of  students 
in  the  business  colleges  and  commercial  schools  of  the  country.  Of  course,  a  considerable  part 
of  our  increase  in  sales  comes  from  adoptions  in  schools  that  were  not  previously  our  customers. 

Have  you  seen  our  advertising  booklets  ?  Do  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  Budget 
quarterly?  If  you  do  not,  let  us  have  your  name,  position  and  address.  Every 
commercial  teacher  who  desires  it  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Budget  free  of  charge. 


SADLER -ROWE   COMPANY,   Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Our  New  Course  in   Bookkeeping 

Has  struck  a  popular  chord.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
preparing  young  men  with  a  knowledge  of  accounting  and  we  knew  that 
this  course  would  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  planned.  By  presenting 
the  initiatory  portion  of  the  course  without  using  the  vouchers  there  is  a  large 
saving  of  time  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  principles  is  given.  This 
poi'tion  of  the  course  is  covered  by  Modern  Accountant;  a  new  work.  When 
this  is  completed,  the  pupil  is  ready  for  the  voucher  work,  and  Wholesale 
Accounting  by  J.  A.  Lyons  gives  a  splendid  drill  of  the  right  sort.  Many 
most  discriminating  teachers,  those  in  whose  judgment  we  have  confidence, 
have  written  us  enthusiastically  of  the  course. 

We  recommend  it  especially  for  business  colleges.  Your  correspond- 
ence concerning  the  best  in  commercial  texts  is  solicited  and  always  has 
our  personal  attention. 

Chicago  POWERS  &  LYONS  New  York 
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ARE  PERFORMED* 
OVER^^HE  COtNTER 


I    BV'  r.H.BLISS.    SAeiNAW,  MICH. 
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The  Plum  Tree 


Still  contains  good  fruit,  notwithstanding- 
vigorous  shaking.  Three  Al  High  Schools, 
carrying  salaries  of  from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  are 
now  on  our  list.  The  best  one,  one  of  the 
finest  in  this  country,  is  a  confidential  as- 
signment given  to  us  alone  to  fill  for  next 
year.  Engagement  to  be  made  earlvi  n  the 
spring.  Our  record  for  qualily,  rather  tfian 
quantity,  is  reaping  rich  rewards. 

During  the  past  season  thirty  of  the 
teachers  we  placed,  received  from' $1,000  to 
$1,800.  We  probably  do  not  have  the  largest 
list  of  teachers  ever  compiled,  but  — well,  try 
us  and  find  out  why  first-class  schools  and 
teachers  come  to  us. 

Retri.stration  and  full  information  free. 


The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency, 

A  ^Spr.  laity  by  a  .•Speiijlist. 
E.  E.  Cnylord.  M«r.  PROSPECT  HILL.  BEVERLV.  MASS. 


TEXTS 

THAT  MAKE  EXPERTS 


PATERSON 
PHONOGRAPHY 


No  system  of  Shorthand  equals  this 
one  in  the  combination  of  simplic- 
ity and  high  efficiency.  The  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  mastered,  its 
capability  of  hi§:h  speed,  and  its 
legibility  alike  in  slow  and  rapid  writing,  make  it  the  system 
best  suited  to  all  grades  of  students -those  who  need  shorthand 
for  a  few  years,  or  those  who  seek  the  highest  positions  of  the 
profession.  The  characters  have  the  movement  of  longhand 
writing,  are  neat,  graceful,  and  easily  formed.    Price  of  text,  $2.00. 

For      Stenographers.      Reporters     and      Cor* 
respondents.    This  book  is  to  the  stenogra^)her 


STYLE 
MANUAL 


vhat  the 


■Style 


the  ( 

nd  demonstrates,  and  is  the  thing 
needed  to  transform  the  ordinary  stenographer 
into  a  (irst-clase  operator.  It  inspires  the  student  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  his  prospective  employment.  It  means  a  better  salary 
to  the  graduate,  and  an  enhanced  reputation  tc  the  college.  The 
schools  using  it  as  a  regular  text  report  as  a  direct  result  much 
improved  work  and  greater  diligence  on  the  part  of  students, 
with  a  lightening  of  the  teacher's  task.  The  complete  book  is  a 
reproduction  of  actual  typewriting— not  imitation.  The  com- 
plete index  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  oti  request,  free.  Price  of 
text,  $1.L'5. 

BY  THE   PIANO  METHOD,  Teaches 

the  Art  of  Skillful  Operation  by 
5ense  of  Location.  It  can  be  used 
with  either  single  or  double  keyboard  typewriters,  and  avoids 
the  necessity  of  special  editions  for  each  style  of  machine.  Two 
keyboard  charts  are  furnished  with  each  book,  showing  the  proper 
method  of  fingering  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner.  The  lessons 
are  carefully  graded  and  contain  a  number  of  original  features 
that  aid  materially  in  the  rapid  development  of  skill.  Cloth 
bound,  opens  at  end,  printed  on  one  side.     Price  of  text,  60c. 

Special  Offer  to  Teachers:    Three  Books,  Postpaid,  $3.00 


TYPEWRITING 


H.  QRAHAM  PATERSON, 

AUTHOR    AND    PUBLISHER 

423  Rialto  Building.  Chicago,  III. 


Two  New  Books  in  the  Williams  8*  Rogers  Series 


BELDING'S  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


e.v  Albert  G.  Belding  of  the  High  School  0/  Co. 

Cloth,  132  Pages,  50  Cents 


New  York  Cily. 


Modern  business  conditions,  and  methods  of  conducting  and  filing  com- 
mercial correspondence,  have  necessitated  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
text-books  on  correspondence.  The  present  book  is  modern  in  every  respect,  and 
contains  some  features  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  similar  work.  Typewritten 
forms  are  largely  used  for  illustrations,  and  the  exercises  for  practice  are  of  the 
most  practical  character.  The  business  narrative,  which  forms  the  basis  of  a 
large  part  of  the  important  work  which  the  pupil  is  required  to  do,  is  a  new  and 
distinctive  feature,  and  one  which  adds  greatlv  to  the  interest  and  value  of 
the  book.  __ ^ 

GANNETT'S  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Henry  Gannett,  Carl  L.  Garrison.  Edwin  J.  Houston,  Ph.  D. 

445  Pages,  with  hundreds  of  Maps,  Diagrams  and  Illiistiations. 
]2mo.    Full  Cloth.    $  1.25. 

This  new  work  treats  of  (1)  Commercial  Conditions;  (2)  Commercial  Pro 
ducts;  (3)  Commercial  Countries.  Seventy-four  pages  are  given  to  a  brief,  clear 
statement  of  the  physical,  social  and  economic  conditions  that  largelj'  influence 
commerce  in  every  region.  Eighty'  pages  are  devoted  to  a  treatment  of  soil  and 
its  cultivation  and  to  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  products  that  enter 
commerce.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  a  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  countries  of  the  earth  with  reference  to  the  part  they  take  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  At  the  close  are  statistical  tables  of  great  value.  Maps  are 
employed  to  show  the  locality  of  mines,  of  special  industries  and  products.  The 
illustrations,  chiefly  from  photographs,  are  selected  solely  for  their  educational 
value  and  not  for  mere  decoration.  The  very  latest  statistical  data  has  been 
used  and  the  present  condition  of  the  world's  commerce  is  portrayed  to  date. 


cAmong  the  other  popular  books  of 
the  'Well  kno'WTX   Williams  &  Rogers 
Series  are         ..... 

Gano's 
Commercial  Laiv, 

Moore  s 

Ne^w  Commercial 

Arithmetic, 

Modern  Illustrative 
bookkeeping — 

Introductory  Course 
Advanced  Course 
Complete  Course. 

Send  for  Compute 

Descripti've  Catalogue. 


AMERICAN    BOOK   COMPANY 


Commercial    Publications    Department 


NEW  YOKK 


CIMCINMATI 
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FBflHKBBDIIKEB.Ii.P.IIJfl. 

Has  been  ret&ined  to  instruct  and  supervise  the 

Expert  Accountancy  Course 
By  Correspondence 

Designed  lo  qualify  COMPETENT  BOOK- 
KEEPERS for  private  or  public  practice 
and  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  EXAMINATIONS 
IN  ANY  STATE  i<  iJ  *i 


Present  Classes  Filled 


New  Class  Forming 


PERSONAL  INSTRUCTION 


For  General  Information  Terms,  Etc.,  Address 

THETEMiljllEOFBCIlOONTlCS,  incorporaieii 


150  NASSAU  STREET, 


NEW  YORK. 


The   MusseliTkan 
Publications. 


Business  Letter  Writing.    ^«^ 

One  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Commercial  Correspondence.  Unlike 
anything  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pages.     Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50c. 

New  ConuTicrcial  Arithmetic. 

A  book  of  479  pages  thoroughly  covering  the 
subject.     Copy  sent  postpaid  for  $2. 

Practical  Bookkeeping. 
High  School  Bookkeeping. 
Commercial  Law. 
Business  Speller. 


Try  a  Bo.\  of 
MUSSELMAN'S  PERFECTION  PENS,  25.-. 


For  full  information  and  sample 
pages,  write 

I).  L.  Musselman  Publishing  Co., 

Quincy,  Illinois. 


(T 


PERNIN  UNIVERSAL  PHONOGRAPHY 


=^ 


The  Original  Light=-line  S>horthand 


The  PERNIN  leads  all  others 

BECAUSE     It     is     the     simplest,     hence     the     most 
easily  learned. 

BECAUSE     It  is  the  most  legible.     The  stenographer 
is  able  to  reproduce  exactly  what  is  dic- 
tated —  no  guess  work  about  it. 

BECAUSE    The  highest   speed  is  secured  by  the  ap- 
plication of  ten  simple  principles,  instead 
of  burdening  the  mind  with   thousands  of  arbitrary 
word-signs  and  contractions,  ichicli  pi ereiii  speed. 

BECAUSE  It  is  built  on  natural  principles —  it  is  a 
common-sense  Shorthand,  burdened  by 
no  ancient  device  of  shading  and  position.  Vowels 
follow  consonants  in  their  natural  order  as  in  long- 
hand or  print,  instead  of  being  represented  by 
detached  dots  or  dashes,  or  omitted  entirely,  as  is 
generally  done. 

Wrife  for  Circulars. 


HAVE  YOU  USED  IT  ? 


Pernin's  Business  Dictation    Book 

is  unequaled  by  any  other  like  publication  on  the 
market. 

Composed  entirely  of  business  letters  taken 
from  actual  dictation. 

The  contents  cover  fourteen  lines  of  trade.  Each 
letter  is  numbered  and  the  number  of  words  it  con- 
tains is  given  at  the  end. 

The  book  also  contains  a  list  of  common  abbrev- 
iations, and  2,000  common  words  often   misspelled. 


"  I  think  Pernin's 
most  complete  and  most  prac 
nnder  my  notice,  and  I  have 
Marks.  New  Orleans.  La. 


ictation  Book  by  far  the  best. 
1  work  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come 
in  and  used   a  great   many.''  —  Nat.  L. 


Price  50c.  postpaid.    Discounts  in  schools. 


THE  PE:RNIN  PVBLrlSHING  CO., 

DETROIT. 
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FINGER  IS  DEXTEROUS-IT  IS  THE  ONE  FINGER   THE   STUDENT   CAN   USE   ACCUR- 
ATELY AT  THE  START. 

The  Student  has  these  conditions  to  meet  at  the  BEGINNING  OF  HIS  WORK: 

HE  MUST  ACQUIRE  TOUCH. 

HE  MUST  LEARIS  TO  HANDLE  THE  MACHINE. 

HE  MUST  LEARN  THE  SECTIONS  OE  THE  KEYBOARD. 

Why,  then,  should  he  be  called  upon  at  the  very  outset  to  USE  A  FINGER  HE  HAS 
NEVER  USED  INDEPENDENTLY— the  ONE  of  all  that  is  the  most  difficult  to  control  ? 

Why  is  it  not  more  logical  to  BEGIN  WITH  THE  FIRST  FINGER  (which  he  can  use) 
and  gradually,  as  he  becomes  used  to  the  machine,  the  touch,  etc.,  bring  into  use  the  other  fingers, 
in  the  order  of  their  strength  ? 

This  is  what  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  does    and  more : 

After  the  •'  touch  "  has  been  acquired,  and  each  section  of  the  keyboard  memorized  by 
special  exercises,  the  work  in  fingering  is  then  thrown  on  the  FINGERS  THAT  NEED  THE 
GREATEST  TRAINING  until  they  are  as  useful  as  the  others. 

This  proper  balancing  of  the  work  in  fingering  has  enabled  the  users  of  RATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING  to  acquire  the  marvelous  evenness  of  touch, the  rhythmical  movement  of  fingers, 
and  the  speed  and  accuracy  that  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  ambitious  typewriter 
operator. 

Every  progressive  teacher  is  interested  in  anything  that  will  enable  him  to  get  better 
results.     We  ask  an  examination  and  trial  of  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  on  this  ground. 

When  a  practical  teacher  of  typewriting  has  examined  "  Rational "  he  is  never  content 
with  any  other  method. 

Price,  ONE  DOLLAR ;  sample  copy  to  teachers,  FIFTY  CENTS. 

THE    GREGG   PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 
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AN   vnprece:de:nte:d  svcce:ss 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

A  Practical  Course 
III    ToucH    TypcMrritifi^ 

Officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  used  in  the  majority 
of  the  leading  business  schools  throughout  the  country. 


"I  am  delighted  witli  'A  Prac- 
tical Course  in  ToiicVi  Typewriting.' 
It  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  A 
close  examination  will  reveal  tlie 
wonderfully  painstaking  work  in 
the  selection  of  practice  material. 
There  is  no  waste  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  or  teacher;  every 
exercise  and  every  word  has  a  spe- 
cific purpose;  and  the  learner  is 
conducted  by  the  shortest  and  most 
expeditious  route  possible  to  a  high 
standard  of  proficiency.  Tlie 
unique  arrangement  of  tlie  lessons 
enables  a  teacher  to  handle  about 
twice  the  number  of  pupils,  and 
with  far  more  satisfactory  results. 
It  is  impossible  to  expiate  too  forci- 
bly on  the  merits  of  this  work,  and 
I  predict  for  it  a  very  wide  adop- 
tion."—^. ?I.  Kennedy,  Central 
Business  CoUesG,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 


Budget 
Practice 

The  exercises  are  arranged  in  the 
form  of  budgets  which  show  the  exact 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  the 
student. 

Kach  budget  marks  a  definite  stage 
in  the  student's  progress  towards  a 
complete  masterj-  of  the  kejboard. 


RIGHT  KAND 
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ke  keys  with  green  let- 
ters, fingers  with  red  letters 
strike  keys  with  red  letters, 
fingt^rd     with    violet    li 
strike    keys 


letters  strike  keys 
with  black  letters, 
fingers  with  blue 
letters  strike  keys 


spe:cia.i.  featvres 

rac-slmiie 
Typewriter  Exercises 

A  feature  that  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  is  the  hold,  clear  type- 
writer tj-pe  speciallj'  cast  for  this 
work,  from  which  fac-simile  type- 
writer exercises  are  printed. 


"  It  is  a  habit  with  publishers 
when  putting  something  new  on 
the  market  in  the  way  of  a  textbook 
to  claim  it  to  be  the'hest.  'A  Prac- 
tical Course  in  Touch  Typewriting' 
certainly  merits  this  distinction. 
The  unique  arrangement  of  the 
course  makes  it  easy  for  the  student 
to  acquire  the  ability  to  write  by 
touch.  It  has  not  the  fault  of  con 
taining  too  little  to  permit  of  the 
art  being  thoroughly  mastered,  or 
of  the  lessons  being  so  long  and  un- 
interesting as  to  tire  the  student. 
The  happy  iTiedium  has  been 
struck,  and  the  composition  of  the 
lessons  is  such  as  to  hold  the  inter- 
est of  the  student  from  start  to 
finish,  making  possible  a  maximum 
of  results  in  a  minimum  of  time.  I 
believe  those  who  compare  the  re 
suits  produced  by  the  '  Practical 
Course'  with  those  of  other  sys- 
tems, will  admit  that  there  is  a 
superior  something  about  the 
former  that  easily  places  it  ahead 
of  anything  at  present  on  the 
market."--/?.  .1.  KcJls.  Principal, 
Kells  School.  Xetf  York. 


Colored  Chart 
and  Diagrams 

A  specially  designed  chart  printed 
on  heavily  calendered  cardboard  with 
diagrams  of  the  hands  and  keyboard 
accompanies  each  book.  The  chart  is 
printed  in  five  colors,  and  enables 
the  student  to  understand  the  finger 
ing  at  a  glance. 


Price,  SO  cents  ;    cloth,  75  cents*     Sample  copy  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  37  and  54  cents  respectively. 

Published  for  Single  and  Double  Keyboards 


Send  for  copy  of  PITMAN'S  JOURNAL,  the  Official  Organ  of  ihe  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.     Yearly  Subscription   50  Cent; 
September   issue  commences  Spanish   Shorthand  Department. 
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ISAAC  PITMAN  ®.  SONS, 

31  \7nion  Square  West,  Ne-w^  York.. 

I'uhlisliers  of  "  Isaac  Pitrnmi's  Sliortliand  Instructor,"  $1.50.     E.xcliisivel.v 

reailopteil  bj-  tlie  Hish  ftcliools  of  Greater  New  York 

for  a  period  of  five  j'ears. 


JplTA\AN'3L 
SHORTHAND 
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COLUMBUS.  0..  NOVEMBER,  1905. 


Professional  Edition.  ll.OOaYi 
Penmanship  Edition,  65  cents  ; 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR. 

Entered  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  Post  Office  as  Second 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  Aucust).  bv 
Zaner  &  Bloser.  118  N.  Hich  St.,  Columbus.  O..  as 
follows:  Teachers'  Professional  Edition.  Si. 00  a 
Year  (  Foreicn  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra):  Stud- 
ents' Penmanship  Edition.  65  cents  a  Year  (Foreign 
Subscriptions  20  cents  extra). 

C.  P.  Zaner.  Columbus.  O.  -        -        -        Editor 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly.  Mass.  -  Associate  Editor 
E.  W.  Bloser.  Columbus.  O.  -  Business  Manager 
Address  all  communications  to  Zaner  &  Bloser. 
Columbus.  Q.,  except  those  relating  to  the  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gaylord. 

Two  Editions.  The  Business  Educator  is 
published  in  two  editions:  The  Teachers'  Profes- 
sional Edition  contains  48  or  more  pages.  16  of 
which  are  conducted  on  the  Department  plan  and 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachi 
and  proprietors.     Pric 

The   Students-    Pen 
pages  and  is  the  sanit 
less  the  sixteen  pages  devoted 
of  Commercial  Teaching 


edtos 
schools,  and  conta 
grossing.  Pen  Ail. 
Sessional  Edition. 


:ipals. 
$1.00  a  year. 

mship  Edition  contains  32 
fessional  Edition, 
the  Departments 
pecially 


Commercial,  Public 
ns  all  of   the  Penn 

Price,  65  cents  a  yea 


Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 
ness education. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do   among  those  inter- 


ested  in  business  education  and  penm 

inship,  in  the 

United  States.  Canada,  England,  and 

nearly  everv 

country  on  the  globe.    It  circulates,  not 

alone  among 

business  college    proprietors,  teachers 

and  pupils. 

but  also   among   principals    of   comme 

rcial  depart- 

ments   of    Hich    Schools,    Colleges    a 

ed    Religious 

Schools,  as  well   as   among   office   wc 

rkers,   home 

students,  etc. 

li-ate*  to  Teachers,  Aj^enfrs,  and  Club 
Raisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  secure 
subscriptions. 

Considering  that  The  Business  Educator  is  high 
grade  in  every  particular  ;  that  progressive,  practical 
lessons  in  penmanship  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  magazine  ;  that  departments  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness in  subjects  relating  to  Business  Education 
are  found  only  in  The  Business  Epucator.  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  only  the  tist  but  the  cheap- 
est, when  quality,  character  and  quantity  are  con- 
sidered. 


Credit  (Ubere  eredit  is  Due 

To  the  Business  School  must  be 
given  the  credit  for  fostering,  devel- 
oping, and  teaching  the  most  prac- 
tical style  and  method  of  writing  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

This  one  achievement  should  be 
enough  to  make  the  name  "business 
school  "  an  honored  possession.  But 
the  private  business  school  has  done 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  for  the 
other  branches  of  a  business  or  prac- 
tical education  ;  such  as  rapid,  accu- 
rate, usable  mathematics,  spelling, 
composition  as  related  to  correspon- 
dence, commercial  or  every-day  law, 
accounting,  etc. 

As  the  years  roll  round,  as  the 
decades  come  and  go,  and  by  the 
passing  of  another  generation,  the 
work  performed  and  results  accom- 
plished by  the  pioneer  business 
school,  will  be  more  fully  appreci- 
ated and  recognized. 

At  the  present  time  more  or  less 
jealousy  e.xists  between  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  High  School 
and  the  Private  Business  School,  due 
to  local  conditions,  but  in  due  time 
the  Public  Business  School  will  unite 
with  the  Private  Business  School  in 
honoring  the  fathers  and  fore-runners 
of  our  more  modern  and  more  prac- 
tical schools  of  business. 

Business  Education  has  a  history 
of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed, 
and  The  Business  Educator  is  not 
at  all  backward  in  acknowledging 
and  proclaiming  it.  Here's  to  Busi- 
ness Education,  past,  present,  and 
prospective.  May  the  present  be  but 
the  dawn  of  that  which   is  tomorrow. 


aood  Cbings 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  how 
the  good  things  get  along  in  this 
world  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  they  win 
in  the  proportion  that  they  are' good 
and  well  advertised  ?  And  the  best 
way  to  encourage  a  good  thing  is  to 
buy  it  in  preference  to  a  poor  or 
cheap  one.  Is  The  Business  Edu- 
cator good?  is  it  the  best?  Then 
buy  it  and  recommend  it  to  others. 

He  who  thus  patronizes  the  best 
discourages  the  manufacture  of  the 
poor  and  encourages  the  best. 

If  you  honestly  think  The  Business 
Educator  is  not  only  the  best,  but 


worth  as  much  or  more  as  is  asked 
for  it,  then  by  all  means  subscribe 
and  encourage  your  neighbor  to  go 
and  do  likewise. 

Patronage  means  encouragement, 
and  encouragement  means  a  better 
Business  Educator.  Were  it  not  for 
the  unselfish  thousands  who  support 
The  Bisiness  Educator,  such  a 
journal  would  be  impossible. 

Our  friends  are  therefore  the  real 
responsible  parties  back  of  The 
Business  Educator,  and  our  circle 
of  friends  and  supporters  is  enlarg- 
ing month  by  month,  slowly  it  seems, 
at  times,  but  surely. 

Our  month  after  month  product, 
and  our  effort  after  effort  to  better 
each  number,  is  the  best  expression 
we  can  give  of  our  appreciation  of 
the  enthusiastic,  substantial  support 
given  us  by  our  personal  and  profes- 
sional friends. 


"now  be  Roiiest" 

What  is  there  about  The  Business 
Educator  you  do  not  like  ? 

What  is  there  in  its  pages  you 
would  rather  not  see  there? 

What  is  not  there  that  you  should 
like  to  see  ? 

"Now  be  honest"  and  tell  us  just 
what  you  like  and  what  you  do  not 
like.  Who  knows  but  that  we  might 
do  the  very  th'ng  you  may  thus  re- 
quest, by  way  of  criticism  or  com- 
ment ? 

We  want  to  please  you  if  we  can 
and  if  you  can  convince  us  that  your 
pleasure  is  your  own,  our  own,  and 
our  mutual  brother's  good. 

Write  the  editor  today.  A  postal 
may  do  the  work.     Thank  you. 


Writers  1  Rave  Known 

Is  the  title  to  something  over  a  baker's 
dozen,  tbuniLi-nail.  pointed,  pithy,  critical, 
suggestive,  slightly  e.xaggerated  criticisms 
atld  witticisms  combined  which  will  appear 
in  the  December  BUSINKSS  Educatok  and 
thereafter.  They  are  considerably  out  of 
the  ordinary;  so  much  so  that  you  may  not 
recognize  all  of  the  parties  concerned.  The 
author  is  none  other  than  the  versatile, 
skillful,  inimitable  Krancis  B.  Courtney, 
McDonald  Business  Institute.  Milwaukee. 
Wis. 
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H.  C.  Russell,  of  Kinyon's  Commercial 
School,  Pawtucket.  K.  I.,  with  whose  les- 
sons in  practical  writing  you  are  doubtless 
familiar,  recently  contributed  one  of  the 
largest  clubs  received  this  season,  evidenc- 
ing the  fact  that  he  not  only  believes  in  giv- 
ing lessons,  but  also  believes  in  having  the 
lessons  taken.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  having 
sufficient  faith  in  his  own  medicine  to  take 
it  in  large  doses.  He  is  making  a  record  for 
himself,  equaled  by  few  of  the  younger 
members  of  our  profession. 

S.  G.  Broadwater,  with  Brandrup  &  Nettle- 
ton's  Business  College.  Winona,  Minn., 
writes  a  practical  hand,  and  believes  that 
others  should  do  so,  an  evidence  of  which 
we  have  in  the  form  of  a  substantial  sub- 
scription club  recently  received  from  him. 

**  I  think  you  have  a  fine  journal  this  year, 
the  September  number  is  especially  at- 
tractive in  many  features."  Thus  writes 
the  efficient,  well  known  J.  D.  Rice,  penman 
in  the  big  Chillicothe,  Mo..  Normal  School 
and  Business  Institute,  Shorthand  and 
Telegraphy  Colleges,  who  emphasizes  his 
words  by  deeds  intheformofan  appreciated 
list  of  subscriptions  enclosed  therewith. 

"  We  are  getting  up  a  great  deal  of  enthus- 
iasm for  the  Certificate  of  Penmanship. 
The  great  majority  of  our  students  have 
subscribed  for  THE  BUSINES.S  EDUCATOR 
and  are  working  earnestly  for  the  certifi- 
cate. I  have  made  them  the  following 
offer:  If  they  pay  the  sul->scription  price  of 
the  paper  and  prepare  the  lessons  ready  to 
send  in,  I  will  refund  them  the  subscription 
price  and  also  the  price  of  the  Certificate  in 
case  they  can  earn  the  Certificate,  and  if 
they  fail  to  get  the  Certificate  they  are  out 
nothing  but  the  price  of  the  paper,  which  I 
am  sure  is  worth  many  times  the  cost." 

Thus  writes  Mr.  J  W.  Martindill,  of  the 
Traverse  City,  Mich.,  Business  College. 
Many  schools  are  adopting  similar  plans, 
some  going  so  far  as  to  refuse  diplomas  to 
students  in  Shorthand  and  Bookkeeping 
who  do  not  possess  The  Business  Edu- 
cator Certificate.  Successful  schools  are 
not  indifferent  to  the  subject  of  Writing, 
and  it  in  the  ;imbition  of  the  publishers 
of  The  Business  Educator  to  be  of  real 
service  to  schools  of  the  above  class. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Rittenhouse.the  gentlemanly,  effi- 
cient and  enthusiastic  teacher  of  penman- 
ship in  the  Northampton,  Mass..  Commer- 
cial College,  presents  his  compliments  in 
the  form  of  a  good-sized  club  to  The  BUSI- 
NESS Educator.  He  states  that  his  pen- 
manship class  is  a  very  enthusiastic  one, 
and  that  he  experienced  no  difficulty  in 
getting  them  to  realize  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  such  a  journal  as  The  BUS- 
INESS Educator.  The  secret  of  their  en- 
thusiasm is  his  own,  and  the  secret  of  the 
good  results  of  his  pupils  are  but  the  results 
of  his  own  level-headed  instruction. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Scovill,  the  penman  and  com- 
mercial teacher  of  the  Pennsylvania  Busi- 
ness and  Shorthand  College,  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  is  not  letting  penmanship  matters  lag 
in  that  well-known,  reliable  institution. 
Not  a  month  during  the  past  year  has  gone 
by  without  hearing  from  him  with  sub- 
scriptions, with  specimens,  or  in  regard  to 
Certificates.  The  clubs  he  sends  are  not 
small,  and  they  keep  dropping  in  from  time 
to  time.  The  Business  Educator  has  no 
more  earnest  and  persistent  supporter,  nor 
do  we  know  of  any  institution  employing  a 
more  careful  and  persevering  teacher  of 
penmanship, 

Mr.  J.  W.  Martindill,  Principal  of  theTrav 
erseCity,  Mich.,  Business  College,  showed 
his  loyalty  to  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  by 
favoring  us  early  in  the  season  with  a  nice- 
sized  club  of  subscriptions,  with  hopes  that 
he  may  send  many  others  during  the  year 


An  appreciated  list  of  subscriptions  is  at 
hand  from  C.  Edward  Presho,  Manager  of 
the  Caton  Technical  .Schools,  Allegheny, 
Pa. 

J.  A.  GunsoUey,  Principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  Graceland  College, 
Lamoni,  Iowa,  writes  a  practical  hand 
and  teaches  practical  writing.  Further- 
more he  encourages  his  students  to 
subscribe  for  The  Business  Educator, 
the  leading  exponent  of  practical  writing. 
If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  numbers 
of  subscriptions  received  thus  far  this 
year,  and  from  the  many  encouraging  let- 
ters, we  must  necessarily  conclude  that 
penmanship  is  receiving  more  and  lietter 
attention  this  year  of  lil05,  than  it  has  any 
previous  year. 


n  eompliment  to  Itlr.  Doner. 


From  an  appreciative  letter  recently 
received  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Bagby,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  who  won  The  BUSINESS 
Educator  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in 
Penmanship,  we  quote  as  follows:  "Mr. 
Doner  deserves  much  praise  for  his  gener- 
ous efforts  to  aid  young  people  who  follow 
his  course.  He  even  took  the  trouble  to 
write  me  several  personal  letters  of  en- 
couragement." 

Few  if  any  are  as  liberal  with  their  skill, 
talents,  and  time,  as  Mr.  Doner  is.  A  golden 
opportunity  is  before  the  young  men  and 
women  of  this  country  in  the  lessons  he  is 
now  presenting,  and  in  the  instructions  and 
criticisms  he  is  giving,  if  they  but  recog- 
nize it  and  avail  themselves  of  it.  Many 
have  acquired  an  enviable  hand  the  past 
year,  and  many  more  are  at  work  now  en- 
deavoring to  win  the  prizes  of  a  good  hand 
and  a  certificate. 

We  are  holding  back  many  thousand 
numbers  of  the  September  and  (October 
numbers,  so  that  subscriptions  may  be  be- 
gun at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Doner's  splen- 
did series  of  lessons. 


*'  Better  than  €wcr." 

The  above  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  a  great  many  people  as  concerns 
The  Business  Educator,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  many  letters  received 
expressing  the  sentiments  and  words 
contained  in  our  title. 

This  is  gratifying,  but  not  satisfy- 
ing. That  is  to  say,  we  are  indeed 
glad  to  know  our  friends  are  pleased 
with  our  output,  but  we  are  not  satis- 
fied to  let  the  case  rest  there,  but  are 
more  ambitious  and  determined  than 
ever  to  produce  the  best  possible 
that  we  can  afford,  and  of  which  we 
are  capable. 

One  thing  which  we  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  in  particular,  which 
IS  that  we  do  not  publish  one  good 
paper  and  then  two  or  three  medium 
ones.  Nor  do  we  start  out  in  the  fall 
with  the  best  we  can  produce,  and 
then  let  it  run  itself  the  balance  of 
the  year,  aiming  to  collect  out  latent 
energies  again  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year. 

Each  number  of  The  Business  Ed- 
ucator is  the  best  we  can  create,  and 
we  aim  to  make  each  a  little  better 
than  any  previous  one.  We  never 
like  to  take  a  step  backward.  We 
probably  do  not  always  succeed  in 
doing  what  we  start  out  to  do,  but 
we  do  our  best. 

Again  we  say,  keep  your  eye  on  our 
month  to  month  product,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  see  the  result  as  a 
whole.    Count  on  our  best. 


Reciprocity 

This  is  the  day  of  cooperation. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  often  pro- 
claimed the  "  day  of  the  dollar,"  it  is 
in  reality  the  day  of  "doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by"  as  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  world. 

Men  and  women  bind  and  band 
themselves  together  to  accomplish 
this  or  that  reform  or  enterprise ; 
some  for  political  improvement,  some 
for  educational  betterment,  some  for 
industrial  progress,  some  for  Chris- 
tian charity,  etc. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  publishers  of 
The  Business  Educator  to  know 
that  this  same  spirit  pervades  our 
ranks  of  commercial  and  special 
teachers.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
cordiality  and  sincerity  of  their  inter- 
course at  conventions,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  support  The 
Business  Educator. 

Without  one  cent  of  compensation, 
other  than  the  satisfaction  of  help- 
ing students  and  publishers,  they 
solicit  subscriptions  and  send  them 
to  us,  with  a  hearty  good  word  of 
encouragement  besides.  This  is  as 
gratifying  as  it  seems  necessary. 
For  somehow  without  this  unselfish 
aid,  special  journals  do  one  of  three 
things :  They  become  cheap ;  they 
die;  or  they  drift  into  general  journal 
and  magazine-ism,  and  lose  their 
oneness  of  purpose  and  product. 

But  what  are  we  doing  in  return  ? 
Are  we  millionaire  loafers  ?  Not  a 
bit  of  it  —  nor  paupers.  Instead,  as 
most  of  you  know,  we  are  workers  ; 
toilers  early  and  late.  We  are  con- 
tinually creating  and  collecting 
material  for  the  advancement  of 
hjtsiness  education.  We  are  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  best  that  is  going  in 
the  matter  of  methods  of  teaching, 
and  branches  taught.  Weare  spread- 
ing broadcast  thousands  of  journals 
emphasizing  the  need  and  importance 
of  business  education,  all  of  which 
directly  benefits  commercial  teachers 
and  commercial  schools. 

Now  and  then  we  find  a  business 
college  "proprietor"  who  does  not 
believe  in  "soliciting  subscriptions 
among  students  "  (rarely  subscribing 
himself),  little  realizing  that  profes- 
sional journals  are  doing  more  to 
dignify  his  institution  than  any  other 
one  source.  But  his  like  is  growing 
fewer  in  number  each  year. 

And  so,  after  all,  it  is  a  matter  of 
cooperation  between  publishers  and 
schools ;  they  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  each,  both  parties  knowing 
that  but  for  the  other  business  edu- 
cation would  not  be  where  and  what 
it  is,  and  that  by  reciprocity  only  can 
the  highest  good  be  attained. 

We  hereby  pledge  to  you  our  best 
efforts  in  the  cause  of'  commercial 
education,  and  earnestly  desire  to 
deserve  the  same  in  return. 


Mr.  Carl  C.  Marshall,  of  the  Good- 
year-Marshall  Publishing  Co.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  the  broadly  educated,  all- 
round  good  fellow,  was  a  recent  visi- 
tor in  Columbus.  Mr.  Marshall's 
friends  are  legion  as  well  as  loyal. 
In  spite  of  a  serious  sick  spell  or 
two,  and  the  loss  of  mustache,  he  is 
the  same  jolly,  resourceful,  reminis- 
cent, aggressive  gentleman  we  have 
known  for  years. 
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Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  Beverly, 

Mass.,  Public 
.  Schools. 


Work  forcrit 
icism  should  bt 
mailed  tn  Mr 
Doner,  Bever 
ly,  Mass.,  h^ 
nfth  of 
month 


Instructions  for  november. 

Last  month's  work  gave  you  some  idea  as  to  how  to  rule  j'our  paper  and  make  the  letters  within  a  given  space.  And  one  idea  I 
wished  you  to  get  in  that  work  was  "  form  study."  If  you  have  practiced  all  the  letters  from  plates  7  and  8  in  that  manner,  I  think  we 
are  now  ready  to  begin  on  the  small  letters,  following  them  up  in  systematic  order.  In  speaking  of  system,  I  wish  each  one  of  you,  in 
sending  your  work  to  me  each  month,  would  be  careful  in  arranging  your  work  on  paper.  Do  it  systematically.  We  can't  have  too  much 
system  in  this  work.  And  another  thing  I  wish  you  to  do,  always  keep  the  September  number  before  you,  so  that  you  can  study  the 
illustrations  on  position  and  practice  frequently  from  the  movement  exercises.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  your  success  in  writing  a  good 
business  hand  later  .m  will  depend  largely  on  the  correct  position  you  establish  now.  I  mean  position  of  the  feet  on  the  floor,  position  at 
the  desk,  of  the  arms,  penholding,  etc.  Whatever  you  do,  have  a  correct,  healthful  position  become  a  habit  with  you.  A  bad  habit  once 
formed  is  a  nasty  thing  to  overcome.  1  can't  lie  with  you  to  talk  to  you  about  these  things,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  try  to  heed  what  I  tell 
you  here.  Be  THOROUGHLY  in  earnest  in  practicinif  from  these  lessons.  Oh,  to  be  in  earnest— dead  in  earnest!  is  one  of  the  best  quali- 
ties a  person  can  cultivate.    Make  every  moment  count  for  something  of  real  worth.    "  Never  Be  Idle." 


Plate  12. 


Plate  12. 

Practice  the  exercises  awhile  to  get  an  easy  swing  of  hand  and  pen.  Then  try  the  a  and  the  o  joining  a  few  in  an  exercise.  Small 
a  should  be  pointed  at  the  top.  At  the  end  of  the  second  stroke  stop  the  pen,  then  glide  for  another  a.  Count  l~2-stop,  glide-',i-stop,  glide- 
2-stop,  glide-2-stop  curve,  for  the  a,  and  1-2-3-4  curve  for  the  o.    Between  the  letters  glide  the  hand  and  pen  freely  and  easily. 

Plate  13. 


Plate  13. 

For  small  n,  count  1-2-stop,  glide-2-stop,  glide-2-stop,  glide-2-stop  curve.    In  the  m  the  stop  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  3d  dos 
stroke.    Then  join  n  and  m  and  try  writing  the  words.    Count  for  am  would  be  1-2-stop,  glide  1-2-stop  curve.    Same  idea  for  man. 

Plate  14. 


f^if^ud/zt^M^if/iu^iUr*      ^ 


Plate  14. 

Count  for  i.  glide  stop,  glide  stop,  glide  stop,  glide  stop  curve  ;  and  for  w,  glide  1-2  dot,  glide  1-2  dot,  glide  1-2  dot.  glide  1-2  dot  curve 
Stop  the  pen  at  the  proper  places,  make  the  pen  go  quickly  between  stops,  and  be  sure  to  make  downward  strokes  straight  and  clear  to 
the  line. 


Plate  15. 

Count  for  x,  glide  1,  glide  1,  glide  1,  glide  1  curve  ;  and  for  v,  glide  1  dot,  glide  1  dot.  glide  1  dot,  glide  1  dot  curve.    Practice  frequently 
wide  spacing  between  letters  as  in  van  and  wan,  making  stops  at  proper  place. 


Plate  16. 

Turn  the  paper  and  write  lengthwise,  making  a  letter  in  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  lines.    This  way  of  writing  also  helps 
one  to  write  straight  without  a  line  on  which  to  write.    Be  careful  always  to  put  the  letter  in  the  middle  of  the  space. 


Plate  1 7. 

This  is  a  good  small  m.  n.  i,  u,  w,  and  e  exercise  to  develop  speed,  freedom,  and  regularity  of  movement  in  making  the  pen  travel 
over  the  paper.  There  are  no  stops  in  the  downward  strokes  as  in  i,  u,  n.  etc.  The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to  give  freedom  in  making 
the  pen  travel  rapidly  over  the  paper. 


^^^^u4/n^U^^/iu:a^      ^ 


J.  A.  B.,  Mo. 
tritle  finer  pen. 
the  paper.     Be  it 

J.  A.  N.,  Pa. 
making  lots  of 
Downward  stroke 
at  it. 


eritieisms. 

Your  ink  seems  a  little  muddy.  Yon  might  use  a 
Movement  exercises  are  too  wildly  written  over 

lore  systematic.    Spacing  in  small  u  too  wide. 

You  seem  to  be  nervous.    Try  to  overcome  this  by 

ement  exercises  and  making  them  rapidly. 

1  i  and  u  should  be  straight  to  the  line.     Keep 


A.  S.,  Pa.  Movement  exercises  are  too  black.  Perhaps  your 
pen  was  worn-out.  Always  use  a  good  pen.  Otherwise  your  work 
is  quite  good. 

W.  O.  C,  111.,  Ink  is  too  pale.  Get  a  better  fluid.  Spacing  in 
small  u  is  too  wide,  and  the  letter  u  is  also  too  large.  Practice 
more  on  figures.     Be  systematic  in  your  work. 

K.  C.  M.,  Pa.  Your  work  is  good.  You 
ing.  I  like  your  blue-tint  ink  better  than  ^ 
that  turns  black  or  dark  is  best  for  gener 


your  best  work  each  month 

C.  H.  B.,  Me.    You  are  starting  out 

ought  to  be  made  bettei       

Send  me  your  best  work 


are  having  good  train- 
n  your  black,  A  blue  ink 
al  practice.     Let  me  have 


ell.  Figures  B,  4,  2  and  8 
What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Blaisdell? 
:h  month. 


F.  Va 

low  the  1 
well. 

T.  J.  S  . 
Spacing  in 
accurate, 
different  k 


I  P.,  Ill,     .Spacing  in  si 
riting  line  in  going  fr 


all  u  is  too  wide.    Don't  dropbe- 
11  letter  to  letter.    You  are  doing 


la.    Figures  2,  5  and  7,  ought  to  have  more  attention. 

small  u  is  too  wide.    Try  to  make  this  kind  of  exercise 
I  mean  small  u  exercise.    It  seems  you  have  used  two 
inds  of  ink.    Blue  that  turns  black  is  best. 
You 


all  letters  are  particularly  coming  up. 
I  capitals.    You  are  doing  well. 

J.  C,  \V,,  Cia.  You  will  need  lots  of  practice  on  figures.  Spacing 
u  is  too  wide.  Don't  drop  below  line  in  going  from  letter  to  let- 
r.     Be  real  systemetic  with  vour  practice. 


A.S.  C,  Me.  Use  letter  paper,  size  about  SxIO,  You  are  not  sys- 
tematic enough  with  your  practice.    Fill  more  sheets  with  system. 

W,  M.  K.,  N.  J.  Movement  exercises  should  be  more  compact. 
Spacing  in  u  is  too  wide.  Better  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
Be  systematic. 

G.  R..  Pa.  Your  movement  in  work  is  very  good.  I  suggest  that 
you  put  more  time  on  small  letters.  But  don't  drop  movement  al- 
together. 

F.  S.  F.,  Nebr.  Y'ou  ought  to  send  more  work.  You  are  not 
careful  enough  in  arranging  your  work  on  paper.    Be  systematic. 

H.  W.  \V.,  N.  J.  Keep  right  on,  you  are  doing  well.  Your  work 
is  about  the  best  I  have  received  this  month.  Give  more  time  to 
the  small  letters,  and  try  to  get  them  real  accurate. 

B.  F.  P.,  Ore.  Send  me  a  copv  of  each  plate  every  month,  or  two 
copies  of  each  if  you  can.  You  write  well  now,  but  there  is  a  little 
touching  up  yet  to  be  done, 

W.  J,  S,,  N.  Y.  City.  Movement  exercises  should  be  made  more 
compact.  Don't  write  quite  so  heavy.  Spacing  in  small  u  is  too 
wide.    Be  careful  with  these  things. 

H.  E.  M  ,  N,  H,  Your  paper  is  a  little  too  rough.  Be  more  sys- 
tematic in  arranging  your  work  on  paper.  Send  a  copy  or  two  of 
each  plate  every  month. 

vork  is  good.    Don't  get  shaded  writing 
ing.    Keep  them  distinct. 

E.  O.  C  O,  Send  more  work  each  month.  I  like  what  you  have 
sent.    Be  careful  in  making  figures  2,  5,  ti  and  8. 

W.  A.  B.  Am  pleased  to  get  your  work.  Send  me  a  copy  of 
your  very  best  work  from  each  plate  every  month,  and  I'll  assist 
you  all  I  can. 

J.  D.  B.,  Conn,  Movement  exercises  should  be  more  compact. 
Spacing  in  small  u  is  too  wide.    Give  more  attention  to  figures. 
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Wessons  in  Practical  IPriting 


students'  Speci 

uiens  criticised 

through  the 

B.  E. 


Introduction.  How  about  that  extra  paj^e  of  work?  If  it  it:  not  already  on  the  way  you  might  make  it  two  this  month.  I  have 
received  quite  a  number  and  the  work  was  excellent. 

All  those  who  have  entered  the  list  for  a  certificate  will  do  nie  a  favor  by  notifying  me  as  soon  as  convenient  as  1  would  like  to  have 
the  names  in  order  to  be  sure  that  I  hear  from  you  and  criticise  your  work  monthly.  Don't  forget  this  please!  Do  it  before  you  forget  it. 
If  there  is  any  criticism  left  out.  I  shall  consider  it  a  favor  if  you  will  notify  me. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  your  practice  up  on  the  small  letters,  especially  the  ones  which  I  am  reviewing  in  this  lesson.  Keep  at  each 
capital  until  you  have  mastered  it. 

Plat^  2^.  Try  these  exercises  about  30  minutes  each  day,  before  attempting  the  others.  Write  a  page  of  each,  being  very  careful 
to  get  the  right  shape  and  slant.    Try  the  S  exercise  and  note  how  you  can  improve  that  letter. 


Plate  30.        This  plate  cannot  get  too  much  practice.    Try  it  every  day.  taking  exercises  in  their  natural  order.    In  line  5,  you  will 
find  a  review  of  some  of  the  principal  strokes.    See  how  well  you  can  make  them. 


Plate  31.  Put  a  lot  of  time  on  L  exercise,  then  make  many  pages  singly.  In  the  capital  S  curve  the  up  stroke  well,  in  order  to  get 
a  good  down  curve.  In  practising  the  top  of  the  capital  T  and  F,  make  it  with  a  graceful  curve  and  after  the  stem.  Try  each  line  in 
succession,  watcliing  form  carefully. 


Plate  S2.        This  plate  represents  an  application  of  the  writing  which  you  have  learned  so  far.    See  how  well  vou  can  do  it     Send 
ome  of  your  best  work. 


(^,        C. 
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Plate  33.        Down  strokes  on  the  capital  Y  and  U  parallel.    Same  loop  at  top  as  K,  H,  etc.    Do  not  be  content  with  making  it  a  little 
better  than  you  have  before;  get  it  just  right.     Watch  the  capital  V  carefully  and  get  a  light  stroke. 
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One  of  the  joungest  admirers  of  THE 
Bu.«iNESS  Educator,  Miss  Lucy  Gene- 
vieve Russell,  age  nine  mouths, daugh- 
ter of  the  father  of  the  series  of  lessons 
in  Practical  Writing  appearing  in  the 
B.  K.,  Mr.  H.  C.  Russell,  Kenyon's  Com- 
mercial College,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
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Plate  Six.  In  this  plate  you  will  find  what  is  known  as  the  semi-extended  letters,  the  t,  d,  p,  and  q.  The  tops  of  t's  and  d's  are 
made  by  reaching  forward  and  then  bringing  the  finger  liack  into  position  again  while  the  hand  rests  on  the  little  finger.  The  introduc- 
torj-  right  curved  line  and  the  final  right  curved  line  are  made  with  a  glide  of  the  hand  on  the  little  finger  rest.  Thus  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  letters  are  made  with  a  combined  movement-gliding  movement  on  the  beginning  and  ending  strokes  and  finger  movement  on  the 
top.  No  accurate  t*s  and  d's  can  be  made  with  any  degree  of  certainty  until  the  student  gains  control  of  that  glide  and  finger  motion. 
The  exercise  on  the  first  line  will  aid  you  in  acquiring  mastery  of  the  movement  used  in  making  these  letters.  Let  the  hand  make  a 
short  glide  forming  a  short  right  curve,  then  with  the  hand  resting  on  the  little  finger,  work  the  pen  forward  and  backward  six  or  eight 
times  on  a  straight  line,  then  let  the  hand  glide  again  making  the  final  right  curve. 

Now  as  to  making  the  square  topped  shade  on  the  "  t  "  and  "  d."  Reach  forward  to  the  height  the  "  t  "  is  to  be  made,  press  the  pen 
firmly  to  the  paper  so  as  to  spread  the  points  slightly,  then  bring  it  to  the  base  line  with  a  quick,  firm  motion,  lessening  the  pressure 
gradually,  so  that  the  shade  will  diminish  to  a  hair  line  at  the  top  of  the  one  spaced  letter,  such  as  i,  u,  m,  etc.  While  it  is  possible 'to 
make  a  nicely  squared  top  to  these  letters  without  retouching,  few  penman  do  so.  They  will  make  them  inrith  a  sort  of  rounded  top  like 
No.  2,  then  square  it  like  3  and  4  and  fill  it  in  like  No.  5  andti. 

In  making  the  "  t  "  and  "  d  "  lift  the  pen  after  making  the  introductory  right  curve  of  t  and  the  oval  of  d  but  be  sure  to  make  the 
long  downward  stroke  join  nicely. 

More  arm  movement  should  be  used  in  making  the  "  p"  than  in  the  '*  t "  and  "  d."  Let  the  hand  glide  upward  on  the  finger  rest  to 
the  full  height,  then  let  the  hand  glide  toward  the  body  with  a  light  quick  movement. 

The  square  effect  is  made  by  stopping  suddenly,  but  it  can  usually  be  improved  by  a  little  retouching. 

The  final  "  t "  as  used  in  the  word  "  mint "  should  receive  attention  also.    The  top  of  it  is  like  the  top  of  "  p."    A  slight  shade  at  the 
lower  part  of  this  "  t"  adds  to  the  effect.     He  sure  to  make  the  top  sharp,  but  do  not  make  a  loop  in  it.    Practice  each  letter 
given  until  you  feel  that  you  can  closely  approach  the  copy. 


vord 
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Plate  Seven.  This  plate  introduces  some  capitals  for  practice.  The  shading  exercises  given  in  the  September  lesson  should  be 
reviewed  before  taking  up  these  letters.  Take  one  letter  for  an  hour's  practice.  Notice  that  all  the  shades  are  made  high.  These  letters 
are  based  on  the  oval.  Notice  that  the  first  style  of  '"  C  ",  the  "  C  "  at  No.  4,  and  the  "  H  "  in  the  last  line  are  finished  with  liortxontal 
orals.  Notice  that  the  '•  A  "  is  finished  with  a  broad  horizontal  loop.  Try  to  get  snap  and  dash  into  your  shading.  Make  it  sparkle.  Do 
not  swing  off  the  capitals  so  quickly  as  to  be  uncertain,  but  move  the  hand  quickly  enough  to  make  smooth  shades.  Be  sure  to  make 
the  shades  curve. 
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eritieisms  for  november. 

E.  L.  C,  Pembroke.  I  see  a  great  improvement  in  your  writing, 
and  you  should  surely  try  for  a  professional  certificate  this  year. 
There  is  a  tendency  still  to  sharpen  the  principles  of  the  m  and  n. 
Get  all  of  the  small  letters  the  same  height  and  size  Close  the 
small  a  and  o  every  time.  Study  carefully  the  crossing  of  lines  in 
your  shaded  writing.    Send  work  often. 

M.J.  K.,  Chicago.  Am  gUid  tnnotethe  improvement  which  you 
are  making.  Watch  both  principles  of  the  small  m  and  get  them 
the  same.    Not  quite  so  much  slant. 

M.  A.  \V.,  X.  J.  Pleased  to  receive  your  work,  and  think  it  is 
very  promising.  You  need  practice  on  the  exercise  work,  in  order 
to  develop  a  free  and  easy  motion.  Your  form  is  very  good  for  a 
start.     Keep  the  good  work  up.    Send  work  often. 

H.  \V.  M.,  Batavia.  You  need  some  good  solid  work  on  exercises 
in  order  to  develop  a  free  and  light  movement.  Try  to  get  in  an 
hour  a  day  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  and  see  if  you  can 
not  get  over  that  heavy  line.  Send  several  pages  of  movement  ex- 
ercise next  time. 

O.  L.  R.,  Weaubleau.  Fine  work  this  time.  The  only  criticism 
is  to  get  the  small  letters  the  same  size.  Be  careful  on  the  down 
stroke  on  the  u  and  do  not  retrace. 

(i.  1).,  Conn.  52  pages  of  nice  work.  Your  writing  shows  it' 
Be  careful  of  all  down  strokes,  and  get  them  on  same  slant.  Get 
all  strokes  light.  Watch  out  for  sharp  angles  at  the  tops  of  small 
letters,  which  sliould  be  rotind. 

ir  writing  is  showing  good  improve- 
rn  strokes,  and  get  them  on  the  same 
make  writing  smaller, 
ng  is  improving  very  much.  If  you 
nake  a  fine  writer.  Be  careful  to  not 
ske  sharp  angles  at  tlie  top  of  m  and  n.  Keep  up  e.xercise  work 
to  develop  a  free  movement. 

I«.  H.  F.,  Wausau  Pleased  to  receive  your  work  again.  Think 
a  tine  pen  would  be  better.  Close  small  a  at  the  top.  Watch  the 
form  of  letters  carefully,  and  try  for  a  finer  line. 

E.  S.  H.,  Wausau.  Your  writing  is  very  promising.  Look  out 
for  base  line  and  do  not  let  letters  extend  below  or  above.  Study 
the  form  of  each  carefully.  In  retracing  small  v  bring  pen  direct- 
ly back.    Practice  on  the  figures.    Make  letters  same  size. 

C.  A.  M.,  Wausau.  You  are  on  the  right  road  in  retracing  small 
v,  bring  pen  directly  back  on  all  down  strokes.  CJet  all  down 
strokes  on  the  same  slant ;  have  all  letters  same  height. 

H.  E.  B..  Kettleby.  Study  form  of  letters  very  carefully.  Get 
all  down  strokes  on  the  same  slant,  and  have  them  the  same  size. 
Figures  should  be  one-fourth  space.  Do  not  make  a  loop  at  the  top 
of  the  small  o.    Send  work  often. 

W.  (I.  C.  111.  You  need  much  practice  on  the  exercise  work. 
Do  not  bear  hard  on  the  pen.  Try  for  a  light  stroke,  and  watch 
form  carefully. 

D.  P.,  Penn.  You  need  much  practice  on  the  oval  exercise,  iri 
order  to  develop  a  free  movement.  Do  not  crowd  letters.  Small 
m  and  n  should  not  be  letraced.  Study  forms  of  letters  in  the  last 
lesson  in  the  September  number. 


F.  M.,  Wausau.     Yc 
Be  careful  of  all  dc 
slant.     Try  a  finer  pen,  aiu 
A.   B.,   Wis.     Your   writ 
practice  steadily. 


aent. 


S.  M.  C,  Mass.  Practice  much  on  the  oval  exercise  work.  Make 
writing  and  figures  about  '.j  the  size  j'ou  are  now  writing.  Studj- 
form  and  slant  very  carefully.  Make  letters  same  size.  Send 
your  work  often,  and  try  for  a  certificate. 

G.  D.,  Conn.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  cramped  movement,  you 
should  try  ovals  about  three  spaces  and  bear  down  lieavily  on  the 
arm.  In  this  way,  you  will  strengthen  the  muscles  atid  develop  a 
free  and  easy  movement. 

E.  L.  K.,  K.  I.  I>o  not  get  a  sharp  point  on  the  m  and  n.  Make 
letters  same  size,  and  practice  much  on  exercise  work.  You  need 
to  get  a  free  movement.  Study  spacing  carefully.  Your  writing  is 
very  promising.    Try  a  darker  ink. 

J.  K.  F.,N.  J.  You  have  a  fine  movement.  Do  not  retrace  prin- 
ciples of  111  and  n.    A  finer  pen  would  help  your  case  very  much. 

S.  S,Can.     Pleased  to  receive  your  work.    You  are  on  the  road 
for  a  fine  penman.     Watch  down 
on  the  same  slant.    The  small  p 
letters.    Keep  the  good  work  up. 

W.  H.  K  ,  Youngstown.  O.  Your  work  is  good.  Avoid  making 
an  angle  at  the  bottom  of  small  e.  Be  sure  to  make  a  dot  in  the 
small  c.  Put  more  time  on  the  shading  exercises  in  September 
lesson.  The  shades  do  not  come  aroimd  gracefully.  Better  paper 
would  make  your  work  look  better.    .Send  more  work  next  time. 

R.  N.,  Weaubleau,  Mo.  Your  .small  letters  are  not  accurate 
enough.  The  shading  in  vour  small  letters  is  too  heavy.  You  have 
ability.  Get  better  paper,  and  confine  your  practice  to  the  copies 
in  The  Business  Etuca  tor.    Hope  to  see  more  of  your  work. 

J.  G.  Easton,  Pa.  Your  work  is  not  accurate  enough.  Spacing 
is  irregular  and  letters  are  too  far  apart.  Your  w  is  twice  as  wide 
as  it  should  be.  You  have  not  given  enough  attention  to  the  little 
angles  and  turns  on  the  first  line  in  Plate  3,  Sept.  The  shading  in 
small  letters  should  be  very  delicate.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
spend  more  time  on  the  September  copies. 

Wm.  t).  C,  t)ttawa.  111.    Your  writing  on  Plate  3  is  too  large. 
Do  not  shade  on   the  down   strokes.    Give  more  attention  to  the 
elements  in  the  first  two  lines  in  this^ plate.    Try  to  make  all  dc 
strokes  on  exactly  the  same  slant 
exercises  in  Plate  -'.    Your  work  wc 
ter  paper  and  ink.    The  ink  looks  ri 


Yo 


actice  more  on  the  shading 
luld  look  better  if  you  had  bet- 
luddy. 

vork  indicates  ability,  but  I 


C.  H.  B.,  Augusta,  Maine, 
would  suggest  more  practice  on  the  September  copies.  ^  our  spac- 
ing is  too  wide  and  vou  shade  too  heavily  on  the  last  down  strokes 
of  m  and  n.  Your  stroke  seems  uncertain  yet  on  the  exercises  in 
Plate  ■-'.    Please  send  more  practice  work  the  next  time. 

K  T  r  Pembroke,  X.  C.  The  practice  sheets  you  send  indicate 
larv  ability.  You  are  not  using  the  right  kind  of 
le  white  paper  with  a  smooth  surface  and  ruled. 
You  cannot  do  good  work  on  unruled  paper.  Your  work  on  the 
shading  exercises  is  promising,  but  is  too  wild  and  irregular.  Try 
to  get  the  lines  parallel,  and  the  shades  alike.  It  will  pay  you  to 
put  more  time  on  the  work  in  Plate  3  of  September.  Your  i  s.  u  s, 
and  e's  are  too  angular  at  the  Imttom.  Make  a  neat  little  turn  at 
the  bottom  of  these  letters.  Lift  the  pen  in  making  c,  and  don't 
curve  the  down  stroke  so  much.  Be  a  little  more  deliberate;  this 
is  not  business  writing,  so  take  your  time  and  make  it  accurate. 


more  than  ordi 
paper.    Get  so 


note.-Specimens  for  criticism  should  be  mailed  to  Mr.  Lister  by  the  5th  of  each  month.    He  can  then  have  them  in  our  hands  by 
the  9th,  as  our  forms  close  on  the  10th  preceding  month  of  publication. 
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The  general  plan  of  teaching  writ- 
ing by  the  form  or  drawing  method 
in  the'primary  grades,  and  by  the  free 
or  movement  method  in  the  grammar 
grades  indicates  that  matters  are  not 
normal  somewhere,  else  a  radical 
change  of  plan  or  method  would  not 
be  necessary  nor  resorted  to.  The 
question  naturally  arises,  "  where  is 
the  wrong? " 

Is  it  changing  from  finger  to  arm 
movement — from  form  to  freedom_ — 
from  drawing  the  characters  to  writ- 
ing them,  in  the  grammar  grades  ? 
Or  is  it  in  requiring  the  children  to 
write  before  they  have  been  taught  to 
write?  Forwriting  (if  slow,  cramped, 
labored  execution  can  be  truthfully 
called  writing)  is  required  of  children 
in  most  schools  during  the  first  year. 

If  slow,  cramped,  labored  writing 
is  necessary  and  right,  then  free,  easy, 
graceful  writing  is  unnecessary  and 
wrong.  There  is  but  one  course  to 
pursue :  Either  to  abandon  move- 
ment in  the  grammar  grades,  or  be- 
gin it  as  soon  as  writing  is  taught. 
For  no  one  other  than  a  belated  peda- 
gog  argues  in  favor  of  slow,  cramped 
writing  in  these  days  of  dispatch. 

The  secret  of  the'  perplexing,  com- 
plex problem  lies  in  requiring  less 
writing  of  children  and  in  teaching 
them  to  write  rightly  from  the  begin- 
ning. Teach  writing  before  it  is  re- 
quired in  lesson  work,  then  it  can  be 
taught  rationally,  acquired  properly, 
and  applied  practically. 

Besides,  no  wrong'  and  vicious 
habits  would  then  stand  in  the  way  of 
correct  learning.  Think  it  over,  then 
argue  the  point  with  the  first  teacher 
or  superintendent  that  you  meet.  If 
we  all  do  this,  slow,  cramped,  prema- 
ture, impractical  writing  will  soon  be 
a  thing  of  the  past. 


Ucrtical  and  Ueracitv. 
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A  western  correspondent  ask* 
niatioii  concerning  the  growth  or  decline 
of  the  vertical,  and  the  facts  concerning  the 
statements  made  by  a  certain  vertical  pub- 
lishing compatiy  that  persons  who  are 
trained  in  that  system  write  about  one-third 
faster  than  by  the  slant  system,  etc. 

If  we  may  judge  by  reports  that  reach  us 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
Canada,  we  must  but  conclude  that  vertical 
is  on  the  wane  generally.  Many  places 
have  abandoned  it,  while  others  are  plan- 
ning to  do  so  at  the  tirsl  opportunity. 

Not  only  have  many  cities  abandoned 
vertical,  but  the  parent  publishers  have 
"  turned  turtle  "  and  are  now  issuing  a  slant 
system  to  supplant  the  vertical.  It  looks 
almost  suspicious  enough  for  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  to  probe  for  school-Iiook 
graft. 

As  concerns  the  preposterfius  claims  for 
speed,  they  are  false  on  the  surface.  No 
one  can  write  tifty  or  sixty  words  legibly  in 
a  minute;  few  can  write  twenty-five  or  thir- 
ty consecutively  for  five  minutes,  and  write 
readably. 

When  it  comes  to  the  crucial  test,  it  is  a 
matter  of  person  rather  than  of  slant.  A 
quick,  alert,  nervous,  individual  can  write 
a  vertical  hand  much  faster  than  a  slow, 
dull,  muscular  individual  can  aslant  hand. 
Speed  is  more  a  matter  of  nervous  impulse 
than  of  style.  Slant,  style,  size,  etc.,  has 
something  to  do  with  speed  and  legibility, 
but  personality  has  far  more  to  do  with  it. 
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and  intelligence  will  make  such  absurd 
claims  for  any  system.  Vertical  itself  is 
better  than  its  apologists  and  prevarica- 
tors. 

Be  not  worried  or  deceived,  the  end  is  not 
yet.  Vertical  must  go  —  so  also  must  other 
matters  such  as  requiring  children  to  write 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  learn  rightly 
the  art  adults  only  can  acquire  and  master. 

Truth  and  normal  writing  will  win  ;  false- 
hood and  extremity  will  but  hasten  the 
day  of  the  true  and  the  truly  practical. 


Partial  Program 

Penmansbip  Section,  11.  V,-  C.  J1. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEJIBER  26,  1905 
Reception  at  Palmer  House. 
WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    DECEMBER    27,  190S 
Penmen's  Banquet  at  the  Roanoke,  at  8:3n. 


President's  Address. 

"  How  to  Secure  and  Maintain  Interest  in 
Writing  in  the  Public  School,"  C.  A.  Bar- 
nett,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 

Discussion. 

"An  Unwritten  Writing  Lesson,"  H.  W. 
Darr,  Rockford  High  School,  Rockford.  111. 

"Requirements  to  be  Met  in  Y.  M  C.  A. 
Work,"  W  B.  Ferris,  Educational  Director, 
McDonald  Institute,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Chalk  Talk- A.  H.  Hinman,  President 
Hinman's  Business  College,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

"How  to  Secure  Results,"  (a  lesson)  C.  A. 
Faust,  New  York  City,  X.  Y. 

"Twiddle-dees  and  Twiddle-dums  of  Pen- 
manship," F.  A.  Keefover,  Western  Pen- 
man, Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Round  Table. 

Speed  Contest  — Leaders:  Burt  German, 
(German's  Business  College,  Fremont,  Ohio, 
and  H.  U.  Healey,  Penman's  Art  Journal, 
.New  Y'ork  City,  X.  Y'. 

Election  of  officers. 


Rules   Governing   Business   eollege  ex- 
hibit of  Penmanship  at  the  national 
Penmanship  Ceachers'  Hssoci^ 
ation,  Chicago,  Dec.  27, 
28,  29,  1405 


There  shall  be  three  awards  — 1st,  2nd, 
3rd,  and  honorable  mention. 

The  awards  to  be  in  Certificate  form. 

Each  set  of  papers  shall  include  entire 
class. 

Each  page  shall  bear  name  of  pupil,  age. 
school,  date,  and  length  of  tiine  of 
pro<luction. 

In  making  awards  the  Committee  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  following 
points:  I,  legibility:  2,  speed;  3,  ap- 
pearance: 4,  general  arrangement. 

The  Committee  of  Award  to  be  composed 
of  non-interested  parties  —  active 
teachers. 

Aw.Trd  to  be  made  before  close  of 
meeting. 


Hules   eoverning   Public  school    Exhibit 

of  Penmanship  at  the  national  Pen= 

manship  Ceachers'  Hssociation, 

ehicago,  Dec.  27.  28,  29, 

1905 

5t  and 


Three  awards  in  each  division  —  1st,  2nd, 
3r(l,  and  honorable  mention. 

The  awards  to  be  in  Certificate  form. 

The  city  making  exhibit  shall  submit 
work  from  all  grades  below  High 
School. 

Each  set  of  papers  shall  include  entire 
class. 

Each  page  shall  bear  natue  of  pupil, 
grade,  age,  school,  date  and  length  of 
time  of  production. 

In  making  awards  the  Committee  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  following 
points:  I,  legibility;  2.  speed;  3,  ap- 
pearance:   4.  general  arrangement. 

The  Committee  of  Award  to  be  composed 
of  non-interested  parties  —  active, 
teachers. 

.\ward  to  be  made  before  close  of  meeting 


eontcnts 


Of  the  Ceachers'  Professional  edi= 
tion  of  Che  Business  Educator. 


Associate  Editor's  Pacie. 

Bookkeeping,  S.  S.  Hookland, 
Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Law,  William  C.  Sprague,  The 
Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of  Law,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Arithmetic,  E.  L.  Thurston, 
Business  High  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Room  Decor.\tions,  F.  E.  Lakey, 
English  High  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Typewriting,  J.  E.  Fuller,  Gold- 
ey  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

English,  Frances    Effinger- Ray- 
mond,     The      Gregg      School, 
Chicago. 

Commercial  Geography  in  Cur- 
rent Liter.'^.ture,  Miss  Laura 
E.  Home,  High  School,  Bever- 
ly, Mass. 

Illustrations  .Showing  Where 
the  N.  C.  T.  Federation  is  to 
BE  Held. 

Report  of  New  England  High 
School  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

School  and  Profession.\l. 

Western  Newsettes. 

News  Notes  and  Notices. 

The  March  of  the  Ped.\go(uies. 

C.vtalogues  and  Circul.\rs. 
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Books  on  Conduct 

As  a  result  of  our  having  read  the 
followin.a;  editorial  in  The  Boston 
Herald,  of  July  9,  we  purchased  the 
books  referred  to  and  we  are  using 
them  in  our  opening  exercises  and 
for  general  reading  by  those  of  our 
pupils  who  are  interested. 

The  thought  is  so  lucid  and  yet  so 
stimulating,  the  manner  of  presenta- 
tion is  so  free  from  "preaching," 
and  the  matter  of  such  vital  import- 
ance to  the  well-being  of  those  who 
are  passing  through  the  formative 
period  of  life,  that  we  trust  many 
teachers  will  bring  the  helpful  in- 
fluence of  these  volumes  to  bear  on 
the  young  lives  they  are  trying  to 
guide. 

"Studies  in  Conduct"  costs  75c. 
and  The  Pilgrim  Press  has  offices  in 
Boston.  New  York,  and  Chicag^o. 
"The  Right  Life  and  How  to  Live 
It "  costs  $L20,  and  it  may  be  ordered 
through  the  New  York  or  Chicago 
offices  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  or  it 
may  be  obtained  of  any  up-to-date 
book  dealer.  It  is  much  the  better 
book  for  pupils. 

Two  recent  books  on  conduct  de- 
serve more  than  casual  attention. 
One  is  entitled  "The  Right  Life,  and 
How  to  Live  It."  It  is  written  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  of  New 
York.  The  title  of  the  other  is 
"  Studies  in  Conduct."  Its  author  is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Thomas  Smart, 
of  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.  The 
former  book  is  from  the  press  of 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  ;  the  latter  from 
the  Pilgrim  Press.  We  speak  of  them 
together  because  they  relate  to  a 
common  topic,  although  the  treat- 
ment of  it  is  in  different  manners, 
and,  to  some  extent,  for  different 
purposes. 

Dr.  Stimson's  work  is  intended 
primarily  for  young  folk,  those  of 
school  age,  \\\\o  are  beginning  to 
think,  or  should  be  thinking,  ser- 
iously of  the  right  meaning,  aspira- 
tions and  duties  of  life,  of  how  to  live 
without  moral  failure  or  waste. 
Avowedly,  it  is  designed  to  supply  a 
want  of  the  present  education  system 
which  gives  little  direct  instruction 
in  ethics,  leaving  many  who  have  not 
wise  and  constant  home  or  church 
instruction  without  proper  guidance 
at  a  critical  period  when  character  is 
undetermined,  but  impressionable 
and  rapidly  hardening  into  fixed 
habits  of  rnotive  and  action.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  to  be  useful  to 
the  young  of  school  age  —  that  is  to 
say,'  those  of  the  upper  grammar 
school  classes  and  of  the  secondary 
schools  —  is  frankly  avowed  in  the 
preface,  and  it  Ls  emphasized  by  an 
introduction  written  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  New  York  City. 

We  gather  from  the  author's  pref- 
ace that  he  thinks  the  work  is 
adapted  for  use  as  a  school  text  book, 
or,  at  all  events,  for  use  by  teachers 
in  giving  ethical  instruction.  Noth- 
ing but  the  test  of  experience  can 
determine  whether  it  can  be  so  used 
successfuUv.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  teacher,  and  we  presume  that 
most  teachers  who  make  any  atterfipt 
to  teach  ethical   principles  seriously 


and  progressively  will  find  the  book 
helpful.  The  word  progressively, 
however,  however  well  it  may  define 
the  philosDphical  scheme  of  the  book, 
appears  to  be  recognized  by  the 
author  himself  not  to  apply  practic- 
ally to  a  teaching  in  course  from 
beginning  to  end,  for  he  recommends 
that  the  teacher  or  parent  "  take  up 
the  book  in  the  middle,  perhaps  with 
one  of  the  chapters  in  Part  V,"  with 
the  purpose  of  awakening  an  interest 
which,  after  a  conference,  "should 
deepen  into  intelligent  convictions," 
making  it  easy  to  turn  to  other  simi- 
lar, or  related,  topics,  and  thus,  in 
time,  nourishing  an  interest  that  may 
induce  the  pupil  to  read  the  book 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Perhaps  we  maj-  properly  describe 
the  book  as  an  attempt  to  simplify 
the  philosophical  principles  of  ethics 
and  the  practical  rules  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  so  that  both  theory  and 
rules  may  be  comprehended  in  their 
essential  relation  by  school  pupils. 
This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Dr. 
Stimson's  method  is  characterized 
by  plain  statement  and  in  language 
free  from  technical  terms,  familiar  in 
its  tone,  made  interestin^g  by  gener- 
ous indulgence  in  apt  illustration, 
historical  and  literary,  and  enforced 
by  earnest  precept.  It  has  the  qual- 
ity of  a  genial,  earnest  man's  talk 
with  children  on  matters  of  high 
moment.  Without  the  form  of  con- 
versation, it  has  the  conversational 
tone.  It  is  a  good  book  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  people.  But  for 
this  purpose,  outside  of  school  work, 
it  cannot  supplant  in  charm  and  in- 
fluence a  book  for  youth  that  has  had 
favor  for  many  years.  Dr.  T.  T.  Mun- 
ger's  almost  classic  volume,  "On 
the  Threshold." 

Dr.  Smart's  "  Studies  in  Conduct  " 
is  not  a  school  book,  but  a  library 
volume,  a  small  volume,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  full  of  strong  meat  for  those 
who  relish  clear  thinking  expressed 
in  rich  and  virile  English,  having  the 
crisp  quality  of  wit  and  the  gentle 
grace  of  culture.  This  author  has 
nothing  of  the  pedagogue  in  his  man- 
ner of  presenting  his  theme.  His 
way  is  a  large  way.  He  does  not 
obtrude  his  processes  and  explana- 
tions. He  presents  us  with  the  con- 
clusions of  long  and  severe  reflection 
in  sentences  of  affirmation,  terse, 
positive,  impressive.  There  are 
spaces  of  ratiocination  between  them, 
but  he  does  not  bother  the  readers 
with  the  processes  of  his  thinking. 
He  provokes  thought,  however.  This 
is  not  a  book  to  be  read  carelessly, 
except  by  the  stupid  ;  on  every  page 
there  is  a  swiftness  of  movement 
likely  to  make  the  shallow-minded 
dizzy.  Dr.  Smart  has  the  art  of  il- 
lumination bv  a  glowing  phrase  or  a 
flashing  epigram  :  but  he  does  not 
produce  the'eflect  of  a  toiler  among 
words.  All  is  natural,  the  mental 
habit  of  his  individuality. 


The  first  four  chapters  establish 
the  conditions  of  the  drama  of  life 
that  follows.  They  are  entitled: 
The  Furniture  of  Earth  ;  the  Body  ; 
the  Mind;  the  Spirit.  These  are  the 
elements  out  of  which  our  life  is 
fashioned.  Then  follow  eight  chap- 
ters which  relate  the  progress  of  the 
soul  from  mortal  infancy  to  mortal 
death.  Their  titles  indicate  their 
significance:  "The  Age  of  Wonder 
and  Truth,"  '"The  Years  of  Imagi- 
nation," "The  Storm  and  Stress 
Period,"  "The  Days  of  Work  and 
Wine,"  "  The  Time  of  Reflection," 
"  The  Field  of  Memory,"  "  The  Rest 
That  Remaineth,"  "The  Choir  of 
Heaven."  These  are  the  periods  of 
man's  life  defined  with  philosophic 
reasonableness  and  poetic  fancy.  If 
we  were  asked  to  define  the  peculiar- 
arity  of  Dr.  Smart's  mind  we  should 
say  it  consisted  in  the  union  of  serene 
philosophical  grasp  of  the  subject  in 
hand  with  a  power  of  viewing  its 
actuality  in  the  light  of  imagination. 
This  book,  we  think,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  rather  than 
a  full  exhibition  of  his  quality  as  an 
author.  It  suffices,  however,  to  se- 
cure for  anything  else  he  may  publish 
an  assurance  of  favorable  attention 
from  the  better  class  of  readers. 

Let  us  quote  a  paragraph  or  two 
that  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  Dr. 
Smart's  quality  of  thought  and  style. 
This  one  is  from  the  chapter  on  the 
mind : 

"  Intellect  is  the  mind  at  work  dis- 
criminating and  comparing.  When- 
ever we  say  that  things  are  like  or 
unlike,  more  than  or  less  than,  the 
intellectual  quality  of  mind  is  pre- 
dominant. Sometimes  this  quality 
presumes  so  much  that  men  never 
get  bevond  merely  statistical  or  crit- 
ical work,  and  the  new  creation  of 
imagination  remains  in  limbo.  As  a 
rule,  the  intellect  today  is  supreme, 
and  almost  every  one  who  professes 
to  be  a  student  goes  armed  with  the 
differential  calculus,  a  microscope,  a 
hammer,  or  a  set  of  scales.  Some  of 
us,  though,  do  yet  take  heart  of 
grace,  believing  that  the  world  can 
outlast  the  aversion  or  love  of  the 
geologist,  and  that  antic  fancies  will 
plav  about  the  stars  long  after  those 
orb's  have  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances and  found  wanting  by  as- 
tronomy." 

And  this  is  one  from  the  chapter 
on  the  spirit  : 

"We  often  hear  the  grudging  ad- 
mission that  there  is  a  future  for  the 
world,  but  that  it  lies  within  the 
reach  only  of  the  Teutonic  race. 
\'ery  well !  But  it  will  be  a  poor 
future  that  only  develops  one  face, 
and  that  at  the  'expense  of  the  others. 
In  the  full  light  of  the  law  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the 'fittest,  I  deny  this  proud 
assumption.  The  future,  like  the 
past,  is  in  the  hands  of  God;  and  the 
past  has  shown  that,  just  so  far  as 
classes  or  races  rudely  strive  for 
isolated  pre-eminence,  regardless  of 
the  outcasts,  the  sap  of  life  is  not  in 
them  The  future  is  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  he  takes  others  thither  with 
him,  and  not  as  bond  servants,  but 
as  brethren  beloved.  This  is  the 
hope  of  Christianity  — it  despises 
none,  it  regards  all." 
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Discussion 

[Associate  Editor's  Note— .since  the 
appearance  of  the  September  issue  of  THE 
Bl'SINESS  Educator,  numerous  papers 
have  been  received  treating  of  the  various 
methods  of  teaching  bookkeeping  outlined 
in  Mr.  Hookland's  first  articje  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  are  pleased,  witii  his  consent, 
to  interrupt  his  series  of  articles  at  this 
point,  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  points 
already  made.  The  papers  received  are 
from  prominent  educators  whose  conclu- 
sions are  based  on  a  thorougli  study  of 
methods  and  an  extensive  experience  in 
teaching,  and  are  worthy  of  a  close  reading. 
In  order  to  focus  the  discussion,  we  present 
papers  together  which  treat  the  subject 
from  the  viewpoint  of  similar  conclusions, 
the  first  two  writers  being  advocates  of  the 
"Account  Method".  Wliat  is  your  exper- 
ience with  this  method  ?  ] 

BY  JAMES   RKA,  PACKARD  COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOI..  NEW  YORK 

A  good  teacher,  in  my  opinion,  can 
obtain  excellent  results  with  many 
students  by  any  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  bookkeeping  discussed  in 
Mr.  Hookland's  September  article, 
and  I  am  not  as  radical  in  my  views 
along  this  line  as  many  teachers.  I 
obtained  my  first  knowledge  of  Ijook- 
keeping  thr'oug-h  the  Journal  Method 
and  taug-ht  that  system  for  several 
years,  but  after  many  years'  e.xper- 
lencein  teaching- the  Account  Method, 
supplemented  by  the  Journal  Method, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Account 
Method  at  the  beginning  is  preferable. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
plan  of  teaching  accounts  mainly 
from  the  ledger;  nor  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  student  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  sphere  and 
purpose  of  the  individual  accounts 
before  undertaking  to  show  by  clas- 
sification, or  othe'rwise,  the  general 
results  as  exhibited  in  the  accounts 
as  a  whole.  By  fixing  the  student's 
mind  directly  upon  each  account  as 
he  shall  come  to  it,  and  through  the 
record  of  the  transactions  shall  learn 
its  real  character  and  purpose,  he 
will  be  able  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  position  which  it  holds  in 
relation  to  all  other  accounts,  and  in 
relation  to  the  business  as  a  whole. 

The  theory  of  the  debit  and  credit, 
and  the  nature  of  the  items  on  either 
side  of  the  account,  bv  comparison 
of  which  the  specific  result  is  shown, 
is  thus  disclosed,  and  the  knowledge 
becomes  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
student,  to  be  used  thereafter  in 
attaining  more  general  results,  enab- 
ling him  to  do  so  with  a  degree  of 
exactness  and  fulness  of  comprehen- 
sion which  he  could  never  attain  by 
any  "  rule  for  journalizing." 

The  objections  to  the  Account 
Method  that  "it  removes  the  empha- 
sis from  two  very  important  facts, 
namely:  (A)  that  in  double  entry 
bookkeeping  the  ledger  accounts  are 


kept  in  constant  equilibrium,  and 
(B)  that  all  transactions  must  be 
entered  in  books  of  original  entry 
and  from  there  posted  to  their  ac- 
counts in  the  ledger,"  are  overcome 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  Account 
Method  is  used  it  is  supplemented 
by  a  thorough  drill  in  journalizing 
and  posting  in  the  regular  wav. 

The  same  answer  may  be  made  to 
those  who  object  to  the  Journal 
Method  as  unbusinesslike  because  of 
entering  cash,  invoice,  and  sales  book 
entries  in  the  journal.  Preliminary 
drills  fix  principles  and  aid  in  the 
thorough  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  practical  and  more  com- 
plex methods  should  supplement  the 
theoretical  training,  and  while  the 
pupil  will  be  obliged  to  change  the 
routine,  he  will  in  the  end  obtain  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

I  have  not  time  at  present  to  go 
more  fully  into  Mr.  Hookland's 
article  but  shall  read  with  interest 
the  discussion  which  I  hope  it  mav 
elicit. 

HV    A.    W.    HOLMES,    FORMERI.V  OF    THE 

SALEM,    MASS.,    COMMERCIAL 

SCHOOL 

Eleven  years  of  service  in  the 
ranks  is  snfiicient  so  to  mould  the 
thinkery  of  any  enthusiastic  teacher 
that  for  life  he  will  be  unable  entirely 
to  throw  off  its  effects. 

As  I  proceeded  in  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Hookland's  article  I  began  to 
feel  strong  in  my  conviction  that 
there  is  a  lot  that  can  be  said,  pro 
and  con,  on  the  subject.  It  seems  to 
me  that  no  teacher  of  experience  in 
this  line  should  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  his  decision. 

I  have  taught  by  the  Account 
Method,  by  the  Journal  Method, 
and  also  by  the  Business  Method,* 
as  Brother  Hookland  pleases  to 
call  it,  and  my  preference  is 
formed  by  the  results  I  have  been 
able  to  secure  from  the  different 
methods. 

Barring  mature  minds,  and  bring- 
ing our  work  to  the  level  of  the  ordi- 
nary commercial  school  course,  the 
Business  Method  is  entitled  to  no 
consideration  as  compared  with  the 
other  methods. 

A  business  course  should,  at  the 
beginning,  be  planned  to  conform 
to  the  necessities  of  the  student  well 
below  the  average.  If  we  simplify 
the  work  so  that  a  dull  student  can 
grasp  the  point,  it  must  necessarilv 
prove  lucid  and  be  easily  mastered 
by  the  brigher  pupil. 

We  make  a  great  mistake  in  be- 
fogging our  minds  with  the  idea  that 

"Method  of  introducing  the  cash  book,  sales 
book,  invoice  book,  and  journal  together  at  the 
beginning  of  the  student's  work. 


bookkeeping  is  a  difficult  subject  to 
teach  or  to  learn.  If  the  process  of 
unraveling  the  subject  is  begun  in  a 
logical  way,  it  is  easy  and  is  also 
intensely  interesting.  Treating  the 
subjects  inversely,  my  experience 
with  the  Business  Method  has  been 
most  unfavorable.  It  gives  the  in- 
structor much  unnecessary  work  ;  it 
also  gives  even  a  bright  student  a 
Bunyan-like  load  to  carry,  and  in  my 
experience  it  is  a  handicap  that  is 
never  overcome  even  to  the  end  of 
the  course.  They  know  how  to  make 
cash  book  and  other  entries,  yet  they 
do  it  in  a  mechanical  way,  not  realiz- 
ing that  the  cash  book  is  two  goodly 
sized  journal  entries;  not  seeing 
wherein  equal  debits  and  credits  are 
secured,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
this  method  totally  fails  in  develop- 
ing that  confidence  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  successful  book- 
keeper. 

The  Journal  Method,  while  not  so 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  m  >re 
simple  form,  also  carries  the  student 
in  a  haze  for  a  number  of  weeks.  It 
has  a  disadvantage,  which  Brother 
Hookland  mentions,  of  not  being 
according  to  business  methods  in 
jounalizing  all  transactions.  It  also 
carries  the  disadvantage  of  the  hazy 
atmosphere  —  the  student  not  under- 
standing why  he  is  making  the 
entries.  I  do'  not  believe  that  the 
single  or  double  entry  principle 
need  be  brought  into  the  equation  in 
any  way  until  such  time  as  the  stud- 
ent is  ready  to  give  it  attention.  I 
believe  in  sowing  this  seed  after  the 
ground  is  prepared. 

The  Account  Method  seems  the 
only  logical  method,  and  in  my  ex- 
perience it  has  proved  by  all  odds  the 
most  effective.  We  naturally  begin 
with  the  personal  account,  and  no 
student  is  so  dull  as  to  be  unable  to 
understand  the  necessity  of  keeping 
personal  accounts  when  the  matter  is 
correctly  presented  to  him,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes'  time  he  knows  the 
why  and  the  how  of  these  personal 
accounts.  He  soon  learns  how  to 
rule  a  ledger  account  properly;  he 
learns  what  the  balance  represents  ; 
and  knowing  why  and  how,  he  is 
immediately  interested.  The  reason 
for  keeping  the  cash  account  is  also 
easily  grasped.  The  student  knows 
why  and  how  and  is  more  interested. 
This  follows  on  through  a  few  of  the 
simpler  accounts  including  merchan- 
dise, expense,  etc.  When  the  student 
begins  to  journalize,  he  knows  why 
he  is  making  the  entries  ;  he  knows 
how  they  will  appear  on  the  ledger 
and  how  the  final  results  will  be 
determined.  He  has  more  than  half 
learned  how  to  post,  and  he  knows 
how  to  close  the  several  accounts  in 
the  ledger,  which  in  itself  is  a  great 
help  to  the  teacher.  The  value  of 
any  system  is  evidenced  by  the  face 
of  the  student;  the  Journal  and  Busi- 
ness Methods  are  fruitful  of  the 
knitted  brow  that  denotes  a  lack  of 
understanding  and  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence. The  Account  Method  pro- 
duces the  animated  countenance  and 
positive  action  that  indicates  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  work  in  hand. 

The  ideal,  course,  in  my  opinion, 
begins  with  the  Account  Method,  and 
with  the  average  student  this  should 
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occupy  about  one  week's  time. 
Following  these  simple  accounts 
should  come  the  journal,  two  simple 
sets  including  posting,  closing  the 
ledger,  and  the  making  of  statements. 
The  third  set  should  introduce  the 
sales  book;  the  fourth  set,  the  in- 
voice book ;  the  fifth  set,  the  cash 
book  — short,  snappy,  progressive 
sets. 

The  work  becomes  more  difficult  as 
the  student  progresses,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  weeks  he  should  be  ready 
to  take  up  a  few  sets  by  the  Voucher 
Method,  covering  say  ten  weeks  more, 
after  which  he  should  be  prepared  to 
begin  the  Practice  Method  with  con- 
fidence and  with  greater  satisfaction 
to  himself  and  to  his  instructor. 

The  last  part  of  Brother  Hookland's 
article  beginning  "Confusion  in  the 
school  room,  etc.,  is  a  sure  product 
of  the  Business  Method  The  pro- 
duct of  the  Journal  Method  is  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  the  student,  to 
a  considerable  degree.  The  Account 
Method  gives  the  instructor,  from 
the  beginning,  an  opportunity  to  re- 
quire and  to  get  neater  and  more 
accurate  work,  since  the  examples 
are  shorter.  The  average  teacher  is 
too  lenient  to  require  a  student  to 
re-work  long  sets  until  the  work  is 
brought  up  to  a  reasonably  high 
standard.  The  Account  2ilethod  gives 
the  instructor  a  better  control  of  the 
student's  work  and  a  truer  index  to 
his  ability. 

BY    F.    J.    HILLMAN,    SPRINdFIELD     HUSI- 
NESS  COLLEGE,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Hookland's  article 
with  considerable  interest,  and  at  the 
reiuest  of  the  editor,  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  from  my 
standpoint. 

Briefly,  a  combination  of  most  of 
the  "Methods"  Mr.  Hookland  has 
mentioned  is,  in  my  opinion,  es- 
sential. 

The  first  thing  to  impress  upon  a 
student's  mind  is  the  fact  that  book- 
keeping is  but  a  written  record  of 
transactions,  that  present  forms  of 
entries  are  condensed  from  what 
originally  were  but  diary  or  journal 
records,  (showing  the  condensing 
process).  This  leads  naturally  to  the 
Journal  Method.  The  reason  why 
there  must  be  a  charge  (or  debit)  and 
a  credit  to  effect  a  complete  record 
can  be  easily  explained  by  many 
simple  illustrations. 

True,  the  Journal  is  probably  the 
least  used  of  any  of  the  books  of 
original  entry  in  actual  business, 
but  it  is  the  source  from  which  the 
other  books  have  sprung,  and  the 
use  and  scope  of  the  special  books 
can  be  more  readily  explained  and 
understood  from  first  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  journalizing.  That  the  aver- 
age person  with  no  knowledge  of 
bookkeeping,  be  he  young  or  old,  is 
entirely  unable  to  take  up  the  use  of 
three  or  four  books  of  original  entry 
at  the  start  and  carry  on  the  work  in 
a  comprehensive  manner,  is  a  fact,  in 
my  opinion.  I  am  in  actual  business 
offices  every  day  as  auditor,  systenia- 
tizer,  etc.,  and  from  what  I  know  of 
the  inability  of  brainy  business  men 
who  have  business  experience  with- 
[Contimad  on  page  25.) 
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Catidlord  and  Cenant. 

Is  the  landlord  bound  to  make 
the  premises  tenantable  ?  When  is 
the  tenant  justified  in  abandoning  the 
premises  or  refusing  to  pay  rent  ? 

Where  there  is  nothing  in  the  lease 
laying  an  obligation  on  the  landlord 
to  make  the  premises  tenantable,  it  is 
implied  in  the  law  that  the  tenant 
took  the  premises  as  they  stood  ;  in 
other  words,  there  is  no  implied 
warranty  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
that  the  premises  are  tenantable. 
The  great  exception  to  this  rule  is  in 
cases  where  there  is  some  secret  or 
concealed  defect  in  the  premises 
which  renders  them  dangerous  to  life 
or  health,  and  the  defect  was  known 
to  the  landlord  and  unknown  to  the 
tenant.  For  instance,  if  the  tenant 
should  rent  property  without  knowing 
that  it  had  been  occupied  just  pre- 
viously by  a  smallpox  patient  and 
this  fact  was  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  landlord,  the  tenant  would  be 
justified  in  abandoning  the  premises. 
Some  cases  have  gone  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that  this  exception  covers  a 
case  of  defective  heating  or  defective 
plumbing  where  the  defects  go  to  the 
extent  of  endangering  life  or   health. 

The  tenant  should  see  to  it  that  in 
the  lease  the  landlord  agrees  to  keep 
the  premises  in  a  tenantable  condi- 
tion ;  nor  should  the  tenant  forget 
that  the  mere  verbal  promise  of  the 
landlord  to  keep  the  premises  in 
tenantable  condition,  no  matter  when 
the  promise  was  given,  would  not  be 
binding. 

After  a  lease  has  been  executed  the 
verbal  promise  of  the  landlord  to 
repair  is  void,  unless  there  was  a 
consideration  given  for  the  promise, 
nor  would  a  landlord's  promise  to  re- 
pair the  premises  in  consideration  of 
the  tenant  not  abandonins'  the  premi- 
ses before  the  end  of  the  term  be  good, 
because  of  lack  of  consideration,  the 
tenant  already  being  under  obligation 
to  remain  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

Any  inducement,  whether  by  writing 
or  by  word  of  mouth,  made  by  the 
landlord,  which  leads  the  tenant  to 
rent  and  which  afterwards  proves  to 
be  false  or  fraudulent,  will  of  course 
justify  the  tenant  in  abandoning,  but 
the  representation  of  statement  must 
be  something  more  than  a  promise. 
A  statement  to  the  effect  that  premises 
are  tenantable  when  they  are  not. 
such  statement  being  used  to  induce 
the  tenant  to  rent,  may  justify  an 
abandonment  of  the  premises,  but  an 
unfulfilled  promise  of  the  landlord 
made  before  the  lease  is  signed,  or  at 
the  time,  or  afterward,  to  the  effect 
that  he  will  make  them  tenantable 
will  not  justify  an  abandonment ;  and, 
if  verbal,  such  promise  is  void. 


_  This  brings  us  to  the  general  ques- 
tion as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  tenants  may  abandon  premises 
and  refuse  to  pav  rent.  We  have  seen 
that  the  mere  promise  of  the  landlord 
to  make  repairs  which  he  fails  to  ful- 
fill, will  not  justify  abandoning  the 
premises  and  refusing  to  pay  rent. 
It  is  the  usual  course  pursued  bv 
tenants,  but  the  courts  as  a  rule  will 
not  permit  the  tenant  thus  to  take 
the  remedy  into  his  own  hands. 
There  are  two  courses  open  to  the 
tenant  if  the  landlord  has  promised 
to  make  repairs,  or  make  improve- 
ments, and  fails  or  refuses  to  do  so; 
one  is  to  sue  the  landlord  for  damages, 
and  the  other  is  to  make  the  repairs 
or  improvements  and  sue  the  landlord 
for  the  cost  of  them.  And  the  tenant 
may  recover  in  his  judgment  not  only 
for  the  cost  of  repairs  but  for  the 
damage  he  has  suffered  by  interrup- 
tions to  his  business  or  otherwise 
during  the  time  that  the  premises 
were  being  repaired.  But  it  is  never 
allowable  for  the  tenant  to  remain  in 
possession  and  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  pay  rent ;  nor  is  an  unful- 
filled promise  ground  for  abandon- 
ment. 

To  this  general  statement,  which 
seems  somewhat  unjust  on  its  face, 
there  is  the  general  exception  that  if 
the  premises  are  absolutely  unfit  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the}'  were 
rented,  or  become  so  through  the 
landlord's  fault  in  not  keeping  his 
promise,  the  tenant  is  released  from 
his  contract  and  may  abandon  the 
premises,  but  this  exception  has  not 
been  upheld  in  every  case.  Where  it 
has  been  upheld  it  is  only  where  there 
has  been  a  total  failure  of  considera- 
tion, that  is,  where  jtremises  have 
been  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended, or  where  the  landlord  has 
broken  an  express  promise  to  make 
them  fit. 

Another  class  of  cases  is  where  the 
landlord  agrees  to  make  certain  re- 
pairs or  improvements  before  the 
tenant  takes  possession.  We  have 
seen  that  after  the  tenant  has  once 
taken  possession  a  broken  promise 
on  the  part  of  a  landlord,  as  a  rule, 
does  not  justify  refusing  to  pay  rent 
or  abandoning,  but  where  the  land- 
lord has  failed  to  make  the  repairs  or 
the  improvements  and  the  tenant  has 
not  yet  taken  possession,  the  tenant 
may  refuse  to  take  possession  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  released  from  his 
contract.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  we 
caution  the  tenant  that  if  the  lease 
itself  is  in  writing  the  landlord's 
agreement  regarding  repairs,  to  be 
lainding,  must  be  inserted  i.n  the  lease 
itself.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  the  law 
that  where  a  contract  is  reduced  to 
writing  the  law  presumes  that  the 
(Continued  on  Page  2S.) 
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Jlrithmetic  as  a  Business  Cool 


I.      THE    AUSTRACT   DRILL 

As  Stated  in  the  introductory  article 
of  this  series,  the  first  purpose  of  the 
arithmetic  course  is:  "To  develop 
arithmetic  as  a  business  tool,  or 
instrument  for  calculation,  and  to 
secure  eft'ective  training  and  marked 
facility  in  its  use."  To  accomplish 
this  purpose  there  must  be  cultivated 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental operations  and  of  simple  per- 
centage, and  there  must  be  constant 
and  long-continued  drill,  abstract 
and  concrete,  in  the  form  of  elemen- 
tary exercises  covering  all  simple 
number  combinations.  The  mind 
must  instantly  and  instinctively  grasp 
the  relationship  of  any  two  simple 
numbers  —  especially  of  numbers 
under  100,  of  aliquot  pans  of  100,  and 
of  this  series  of  common  business 
fractions  and  their  multiples:  J,  .',, 
i>  h  e.  8.  i'...  .'2.  ,'.',.  iV,-  i,  i'„.  ,'2.  and 
j'g  are  common  in  engineering  and 
structural  work,  which  overlaps  the 
commercial  field.  The  basic  business 
fractions  are:     i,  \,  \,  ,'j. 

Assuming,  now,  a  general  course 
in  commercial  arithmetic,  whose  field 
covers  a  review  of  fundamental  oper- 
ations, practical  work  in  weights  and 
measures,  and  a  very  thorough  drill 
in  percentage  and  its  applications  — 
including  interest  and  dependent 
subjects— let  us  consider  how  the 
first  purpose  of  the  course  may  be 
realized,  in  part,  through  daily  rapid 
abstract  drill-- largely,  or  entirely, 
oral.  An  average  of  ten  minutes  per 
recitation  is  generally  sufficient,  if 
the  work  is  effectively  planned,  to 
serve  both  as  a  drill  in  number  com- 
bination and  as  a  continual  review  of 
general  class  work.  The  exercises 
should  be  based  on  a  definite  outline, 
similar  to  the  following,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  six  years  of  severe 
use.  It  calls  for  elementary  funda- 
mental work  while  the  class  is  devot- 
ing its  time  to  general  review,  takes 
up  weights  and  measures  while  the 
general  work  consists  of  percentage, 
and  gives  rapid  drill  in  percentage 
while  the  class  is  studying  interest, 
and  so  on.  The  cutline  divides  the 
rapid  work  into  one  hundred  parts, 
and  exercises  are  planned  to  cover 
from  one  to  three  parts  in  each  ten- 
minute  period.  On  completion  of  the 
outline,  repeat  it  if  possible.  If  not, 
repeat  the  most  important  divisions. 
The  outline  here  given  is  onlv  sug- 
gestive ;  each  teacher  should  prepare 
his  own. 

K.M'II)    WORK    OfTLINK 

Ten  minutes  oral  drill  per  day  on 
one  to  three  subdivisions: 


I.     Whole  Numbers. 

a.  Addition. 

1.  Writing  at  dictation.  Ver- 
tical columns  Adding, 
grouping,  testing.  (Paper) 

2.  Continued  addition  of  the 
same  number. 

3.  Horizontal  addition.  Fig- 
ures written  at  dictation. 
(Paper). 

4.  Addition  of  two-place 
numbers. 

5.  Addition  by  parts. 

b.  Subtraction. 

1.  Continued  Subtraction. 

2.  General  subtraction.  Sub- 
traction by  parts. 

3.  Complements  of  numbers. 

4.  Subtraction   by  addition. 

5.  Horizontal  subtraction. 
(Paper). 

c.  Multiplication. 

1.  By  10,  100,  1000,  etc. 

2.  By  11,  21,  31,  etc.  ;  by  9, 
19,  etc. 

3.  By  5,  15,  25,  etc. 

4.  By  whole  number  aliquot 
parts. 

5.  By  parts. 

6.  Continued  multiplication 
by  the  same  multiplier. 

7.  Multiplicaiion  by  factors. 

II.     Common  Fractions. 

a.  Introductory. 

1.  Fractional  parts  of  num- 
bers. 

2.  Fractions  changed  to 
higher  terms. 

3.  Fractions  reduced  to  low- 
est terms. 

4.  Whole  numbers  and  mixed 
numbers  reduced  to  im- 
proper fractions. 

5.  Improper  fractions  re- 
duced. 

(i.  Dissimilar  fractions 
changed  to  similar. 

b.  Fundamental  processes. 

1.  Addition  of  proper  frac- 
tions. 

2.  Addition  of  mixed  num- 
bers and  fractions. 

3.  Addition  of  mixed  num- 
bers. 

4.  Subtraction  of  proper 
fractions. 

5.  Subtraction  of  fractions 
from  whole  numbers. 

tj.  .Subtraction  of  mixed 
numbers. 

7.  Addition  and  Subtraction 
combined. 

iS.  Multiplication.  Fraction- 
al parts  of  fractions. 

9.  Mixed  numbers  multiplied 

10.  Mixed  numbers  multiplied 
by  fractions. 

11.  Whole  numbers  divided 
by  fractions. 

12.  Fractions  divided  by 
whole  numbers. 

13.  Fractions  divided  by 
fractions. 


14.  Mixed    numbers     divided 
by  whole  numbers. 

15.  Mixed    numbers     divided 
by  fractions. 

16.  Mixed    numbers     divided 
by  mixed  numbers. 

c.  Higher  Cases. 

1.  Fractional  forms  — unex- 
ecuted division  of  frac- 
tions. 

2.  Fractional  relations  of 
numbers.     Comparisons. 

3.  A  number  and  its  relation 
to  another  given,  to  find 
the  missing  number. 

(Note  — Throughout  the  work  in 
fractions  give  some  examples  in 
denominate  numbers.) 

III.  Decimal  Fractions. 

(Two  divisions  —  fourteen 
sub-heads). 

IV.  Aliquot  Parts. 

(Six  sub-heads). 
V.     Weights  and  Measures. 

(Three  divisions.     Nineteen 
sub-heads.) 
\'I.     Simple  Percentage. 

1.  Case  1.  Percentage,  1% 
and  100%. 

2.  Case  1.  Whole  percents. 
Percentage  by  aliquot 
parts. 

3.  Case  1.  Fractional  per 
cents. 

4.  To  find  the  rate. 

5.  To  find  the  base. 

(i.  Values  by  comparison. 

(Note  — The  main  drill  in  this  sub- 
ject comes  in  the  general  course. 
Much  series  work  is  given  under 
this  general  outline.) 
Vll.     Interest. 

(Five  divisions). 
VIII.  Simple  Ratio  and  Proportion. 
(Four  divisions). 
Before  each  recitation,  the  teacher 
should  study  the  outline  topics  for 
the  day,  and  should  plan  such  ab- 
stract examples  as  shall  give  the 
most  thorough  and  varied  practice  in 
number  combination.  Time  is  well 
spent  in  careful  planning.  The  ex- 
amples may  be  written  out,  to  fix 
them  in  mind,  but  they  should  )iever 
be  read  to  a  class  from  a  memoran- 
dum slip.  The  '  ten-minute  '  period 
is  for  rapid  work,  and  work  '  read  '  is 
usually  slow  and  lifeless.  Face  the 
class  every  instant,  firing  the  ques- 
tions at  one  pupil  until  he  makes  an 
error,  or  at  pupils  here  and  there 
about  the  class,  so  that  all  are  given 
practice  and  all  kept  awake.  In  the 
first  method  the  class  is  on  the  out- 
look to  'check'  the  one  reciting;  in 
the  second,  each  pupil  fears  an  un- 
expected call.  If  one  calls  on  a  class 
in  consecutive  order,  the  portion 
whose  turn  is  most  distant  will  soon 
develop  the  habit  of  surface  attention. 
Again,  if  the  teacher  faces  the 
class  with  a  brief  list  of  '  key  '  ex- 
amples instead  of  a  complete  set,  he 
can,  with  little  practice,  give  twice 
as  much  work  in  the  same  time,  can' 
follow  up  any  weakness  of  the  class 
—  or  follow  its  lead  without  being 
bound  bv  a  written  plan.  A  properly 
aroused  class  will  save  his  working 
many  a  routine  example  by  question- 
ing doubtful  answers.  Moreover,  the 
teacher  will  gain  remarkably  in 
capacity  to  manufacture  problems, 
and  to  effectively  drill  in  number 
combinations.     The  carefully  planned 
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outline  is  essential  to  every  good 
teacher,  but  the  note  book  from 
which  the  daily  problems  and  ques- 
tions are  read  to  the  class  is  a  crutch 
that  makes  the  teacher,  daily,  more 
of  an  invalid,  and  steadily  less  qual- 
ified to  work  for  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual pupil,  less  qualified  to  de- 
sign at  the  moment  just  the  exercise 
he  most  needs,  or  to  apply  a  flexible 
plan  to  general  class  work.  No  good 
teacher  fails  to  make  careful  prepa- 
ration, but  one  must  condemn 
strongly  the  teacher  who  is  a  slave  to 
his  note  book  when  he  has  his  class 
before  him. 

The  first  essential  of  facility  is  that 
the  calculator  shall  have  familiarity 
with  iverv  digit  in  relation  to  every 
other  digit— and  so  with  their  simple 
multiples  and  compounds.  This 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  dictating 
examples.  Thus,  in  vertical  addition, 
dictate  numbers  which  will  cover 
every  possible  combination ;  and  in 
'grouping'  teach  combining  digits  to 
make  groups  of  other  than  'ten'. 
For  this  work  I— a— 2  of  the  outline 
is  unusually  valuable.  Direct  a 
pupil  to  commence  with,  say,  48,  and 
add  successive  'threes',  giving 
totals.  The  puoil's  answers  are: 
48,  51,  54,  57,  (»',  63,  66,  etc.  Note 
how  3  is  brought  into  combination 
with  the  other  digits.  At  any  point 
change  to  4,  5,  6,  11,  or  other  simple 
number,  as  the  constant.  Do  the 
same  work  in  subtraction  (I — b — 1). 
Let  one  pupil  recite  until  he  makes 
an  error.     Require  speed. 

A  second  valuable  exercise  in  this 
line  is  I— b— 3.  Call  for  the  differ- 
ence between  ten  and  any  lesser 
number.  So  with  20,  30,  40,  etc.,  up 
to  100.  This  practice  is  also  helpful 
in  addition  when  that  is  taken  up  as 
a  distinct  business  subject,  as  will  be 
shown  later. 

In  the  extracts  from  exercises  which 
follow,  note  the  possible  variety  of 
number  combination.  All  these  ex- 
amples are  solved  from  dictation, 
mentally;  no  values  are  written.  It 
should  be  understood,  also,  that 
these  suggestive  exercises  in  no 
sense  represent  a  full  ten  minutes' 
work.  Once  accustomed  to  the  work, 
a  record  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  ex- 
amples in  ten  minutes  is  easily  pos- 
sible, while  a  most  thorough  and 
complete  drill  can  be  given  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

(Outline  I— C—2J      11X21=?     (10+ 

I  times)  11    N  12=  11  X  17= 

II  X  24=  11  X  18=  etc.  21  X  9= 
21  X  14=  21  X  22=  21  X  34= 
21  V  43=  31  X  8=  31  X  20= 
31  X  15=    31  X  11=  etc. 

(Outline  II  — c -3)        2=J  of ? 

3=1  of 16=» 21=1  of 

120=3  of g=J  of .4=1  of  — 

.24=3  of .024=15  of  etc. 

Outline  II.  Under  fractions,  the 
most  marked  weakness  develops  in 
simple  division  by  fractions.  On 
completing  the  drill  in  this  subject 
it  will  be  well  to  summarize  the  pro- 
cesses with  examples  similar  to  the 
following : 

1  +  J=  ?    ^  +  J=    1  -  J=      h-k= 

1  X  J=  ^  X  1=  i  of  J  =  i  ^-  i= 
.',  ^4=      i  of  2=       1^2=       2  —  4= 

2  ^  i=  2  +  4=         2=i  of  

J=twice 4=4  of J=i  of 

2=how  many  fourths  ?  Etc.    Give  sim- 


ilar work  with  the  other  business 
fractions. 

(Outline   VI  —  2)  2%   of  400=  ? 

5%  of  700=  13%  of  300=  17%  of  2000= 
23",,  of  5000=  1%  of  19,  of  21,  of  2.3, 
of  175,  of  240,  of  .026,  of  3.005,  etc. 
1%  of  4,  of  I,  of  ,',),  of  g,  of  J,,  of  I,  etc. 
x%of  similar  decimals  and  fractions. 

150%  of  6=?  150%  of  125,  of  18,  of 
4.7.  125%  of  4,  201%  of  2,  520%  of  15, 
300%  of  J,  250%  of  J,  633J%  of  IJ, 
140%  of  45. 

The  extreme  weakness,  in  abstract 
percentage,  develops  generally  in 
determining  small  percentages  of 
simple  fractions,  of  small  decimals, 
and  of  whole  numbers  under  one 
hundred.  The  second  weakness  is 
shown  in  the  attempt  to  calculate 
fractional  percents  of  any  numbers  — 
whole  numbers,  decimal  or  common 
fractions. 

The  work  here  outlined  in  part  is 
given  distinctively  to  secure  mechan- 
ical facility.  In  the  succeeding  paper 
the  question  of  drill  to  cultivate 
quick,  accurate  reasoning  will  be 
considered. 


Room  Decorations- 

F.  E.  LAKEY,  English  High  School,  Provi- 
dence, K.  I. 
Xuuierous  visits  to  Comtnercial  depart- 
ments of  High  Schools  and  to  private  Com- 
mercial schools,  have  shown  the  almost  en- 
tire lack  of  response  on  the  part  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  a  growing  and  vital  feature  of 
business  life  of  today,  the  characteristic  of 
making  all  the  surroundings  attractive  and 
pleasing.  This  tendency  has  increased 
wonderfully  since  the  end  of  our  trouble 
with  Spain.  That  it  is  wide  spread,  is  plain- 
ly shown  by  the  care  bestowed  on  the  ex- 
terior of  new  buildings,  by  numerous  alter- 
ations largely  for  the  sake  of  improved  ap- 
pearance, by  the  greater  regard  for  the  dec- 
orative appearance  of  magazine?  and  books 
by  the  thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  the 
purely  decorative  furnishing  of  banks,  ho 
tels,  churches,  and  private  dwellings.  That 
it  is  a  good  business  policy,  one  need  only 
question  business  houses,  banks,  etc.,  as  to 
the  amount  of  trade  before  and  after  the 
adoption  of  improvements  other  than  what 
mere  utility  requires.  Note  how  rapidly 
property  increases  in  value  when  a  Boston 
Fenway  or  Metropolitan  Park  System  re- 
moves rookeries,  and  replaces  eyesores 
with  objects  of  beauty. 


MK.  F.  E.  LAKEY. 


The  first  thing  required  of  a  new  article  or 
invention,  is  that  it  be  serviceable,  then 
moderate  in  cost,  but  it  must  be  attractive 
in  its  get  up.  Even  our  electric  lights  are 
suspended  from  artistic  brackets.  Our 
show  windows  are  decorated  with  taste  and 
at  a  heavy  cost.  The  craze  for  the  dollar, 
does  not  obscure  the  fact  that  attractive- 
ness in  person,  work,  output,  and  surround- 
ings means  more  profit  and  surer  returns. 
Can  the  school  help  tlie  coming  workers 
and  leaders  to  understand,  absorb,  and  im- 
prove this  strong  tendency  of  modern  busi- 
ness methods  ?  If  so,  how,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent ? 

Some  endowed  schools  have  a  fund  for  ar- 
tistic furnishing  ;  some  towns  and  cities 
appropriate  money  for  this  purpose.  The 
best  method  seems,  to  the  writer  at  least,  to 
be  the  raising  of  a  moderate  amount  each 
year,  by  direct  cash  contril^ution  or  enter- 
tainment. Pupils  are  keenly  interested  in 
what  they  themselves  have  done.  The  es- 
prit de  corps  of  most  classes  leads  to  the  ad- 
dition of  some  picture,  statuary,  or  bas  re- 
lief as  the  contribution  of  the  class.  Each 
contribution  makes  others  easier.  The  re- 
sult of  several  years  work  is  an  attractive, 
home-like,  pleasant  schoolroom,  instead  of 
the  usual  barrack  or  barn  appearance. 
Thus,  in  three  years'  time,  the  writer  has 
seen  added  to  his  room  three  Copley  prints, 
two  large  colored  photographs  of  Venice,  a 
very  large  picture  of  the  Cathedral  at  Co- 
logne, the  most  beautiful  in  Europe,  a 
small  but  beautifully  colored  Aurora,  pur- 
chased in  Men  ice,  and  a  copy  of  Westmin- 
ister Abbey.    These  are  framed. 

In  addition,  acting  on  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  D.  Coffin,  of  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, a  dozen  photographs  or  steel  engrav- 
ings of  our  local  "captains  of  industry" 
have  been  furnished  free  by  the  families, 
who  in  several  cases  have  also  framed  their 
contributions.  All  are  neatly  framed  and 
marked.  Every  city  has  men,  now  passed 
to  their  reward,  who  have  made  the  place 
famous.  These  men  and  their  histories  and 
succeses  should  be  known  to  the  pupils. 
Suggestion  of  pupils  have  led  to  the  addi- 
tion of  attractive  calendars,  a  large  fern, 
wild  flowers  and  low-priced  hot  house  prod- 
ucts. The  result  of  improved  surroundings 
has  been  a  quieter,  more  orderly,  and  a 
neater  room  and  floor,  better  penmanship, 
and  more  care  both  in  personal  appearance 
and  in  the  looks  of  the  books  used.  The 
scholarship  has  improved  yearly.  Enough 
pictures  having  been  hung,  attention  dur- 
ing the  next  year  will  be  given  to  the  addi- 
tion of  bas  reliefs  and  possibly  some  statu- 
ary. It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  pupils 
trained  in  such  surroundings  as  these-  will 
unconsciously  absorb  a  love  for  the  beauti- 
ful, an  appreciation  of  what  is  really  of 
worth  in  art,  and  will  come  to  do  as  a  mat- 
ter of  custom  and  training,  many  of  those 
little  things  so  pleasing  to  customers,  so 
helpful  to  the  reputation  of  the  business, 
and  so  often  never  mentioned,  but  always 
appreciated  by  a  wide-awake  mercliant  or 
manufacturer. 

I'rivate  school  pupils  will  be  glad  to  fol- 
low a  precedent,  when  once  established,  of 
leaving  at  each  graduation  some  memento 
of  the  class.  Surely  proprietors  would  gain 
in  trade  and  attendance  by  making  their 
rooms  attractive,  instead  of  leaving  this 
valuable  asset  entirely  to  some  chance  ad- 
vertisement, framed  or  otherwise,  which 
may  happen  to  come  along.  The  first  im- 
pressions of  parents  of  prospective  pupils 
are  valuable.  What  can  intelligent  people 
think  of  the  contrast  between  the  average 
commercial  schoolrooms  and  the  average 
store  or  office?  The  sharp  contrast  is,  un- 
nufortunately.  not  on  the  side  of  the  school 
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Some  weeks  ago  a  letter  was  written 
to  several  of  the  leading  publishers 
of  text-books  who  have  had  unusually 
good  opportunities  to  observe  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  schools  of  short- 
hand and  typewriting.  Following 
are  extracts  from  some  of  the  replies  : 

From  Powers  &  Lyons:  *  *  * 
"We  should  say  that  hardly  ten  per 
cent  of  the  scHools  of  the  country 
employ  a  teacher  whose  duty  it  is  to 
remain  constantly  in  charge  of  the 
typewriting  department.  We  think 
we  have  given  you  a  high  rather  than 
a  low_  estimate.  We  think  we  begin 
to  notice  a  decided  improvement  in 
this  respect,  as  typewriting  is  being 
considered  as  a  more  important  sub- 
ject than  it  was  even  five  years  ago."  ■■ 

From  Jerome  B.  Howard,  of  the  Phon- 
ographic Institnic  Co.:  "There  are 
many  schools  in  which  no  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  student  of 
tpyewriting  a-fter  he  has  been  seated 
in'  front  of  the  machine  and  the  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  procedure  have  been 
given  to  him.  I  feel  very  sure  that  in 
a  decided  majority  of  schools  type- 
writing is  taught  by  a  teacher  who 
also  gives  instruction  in  phonographv, 
and  who  must  therefore  divide  his 
attention  between  two  sets  of  pupils." 

Fromy<7W('5  6'.  Curry,  of  The Biirioivs 
Bros.  Co.:  "  I  have  visited  1739  difler- 
ent  business  colleges  and  shorthand 
departments  in  other  schools.  *  *  * 
I  am  convinced  that  a  special  type- 
writing instructor  is  not  employed  in 
more  than  five  percent  of  these 
schools.  I  mean  a  teacher  who  gives 
her  entire  time  to  the  typewriting 
department  of  the  school." 

From  A.  C.  I'aiiSaiil :  "From 
my  observation  I  should  say  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  schools  of  the 
country  employ  a  teacher  of  type- 
writing who  gives  undivided  attention 
to  typewriting." 

Mr.  VanSant  goes  on  to  say  that 
"Every  large  school  should  have  a 
typewriter  instructor  in  constant  at- 
tendance, to  keep  order  and  see  that 
all  work  is  properly  done  and  that 
the  work  is  done  to  the  best  advant- 
age. Reading  and  correcting  the 
typewriting  and  giving  the  reasons 
for  corrections  is  work  enough  to  keep 
a  typewriter  instructor  very  busy. 
Typewriting  is  a  very  essential  part 
or  the  stenographer's  education.  It 
is  largely  typewriting  that  determines 
the  value  of  the  stenographer  in  all 
ordinary  commercial  work." 

But  it  seems  from  the  letters  quoted 
above  that  typewriting,  the  necessary 
connecting  link  between  the  stenog- 

*The  reader  will  remember  that  during 
the  last  five  years  touch  typewriting  has 
come  into  general  use  throughout  tlie 
country. 


rapher's  shorthand  skill  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  business  office,  has  been 
and  is  today  less  generally  and  less 
effectively  taught  than  any  other 
commercial  branch.  Even  now  in 
many  schools  of  good  repute  where 
a  typewriting  teacher  is  regularly 
employed,  that  position  is  regarded 
as  of  secondary  importance,  and  thus 
the  most  vital  part  of  the  stenograph- 
er's course  is  superintended  by  the 
weakest  and  the  least  practical  in- 
structors. 

There  is  nothing  like  uniformity  in 
the  qualifications  of  such  teachers  of 
typewriting  as  are  now  employed,  and 
unless  the  recently-organized  Ameri- 
can Commercial  Schools  Institution 
shall  be  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, no  generally-accepted  standard 
of  qualifications'  for  such  duties  is 
likely  to  be  established  for  many  a 
year.  Too  many  teachers  are  se- 
lected, not  because  of  their  especial 
ability,  but  by  reason  of  their  avail- 
ability. Fitness  is  sometimes  of  less 
weight  than  economy,  in  the  selection 
of  a   teacher. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man  who  was 
about  to  graduate  from  the  commer- 
cial department  of  a  large  school  se- 
cured (through  a  teacher's  agency) 
the  position  of  "  Superintendent  "  of 
a  commercial  department  in  which  he 
would  have  to  "teach"  (!)  short- 
hand and  typewriting  in  addition  to 
the  branches  with  which  he  was  al- 
ready somewhat  familiar.  He  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  but  he  cheerfully  under- 
took to  fit  himself  for  the  position  in 
the  eight  weeks  that  remained  before 
he  must  begin  his  work  !  Several 
times  I  have  been  asked  whether  it  is 
advisable  for  a  teacher  to  try  to  teach 
touch  typewriting  before  she  herself 
has  mastered  the  method.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
many  teachers  have  attempted  this 
during  the  last  few  years  — with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  The  idea 
that  a  teacher  can  do  justice  to  his 
subject  and  to  his  pupils  if  he  can 
"  keep  a  lesson  ahead  "  seems  yet  to 
linger  in  the  minds  of  many,  both  in 
public  and  private  schools.  This 
fact  sheds  some  light  upon  the  unsat- 
isfactory results  in  typewriting  which 
have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
touch  method.  When  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  few  persons  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  typewriting  are 
themselves  only  experimenters  or 
smatterers,  not  much  should  be  ex- 
pected of  their  pupils.  But  happily, 
a  better  state  of  affairs  is  coming  to 
pass  as  the  number  of  competent 
teachers  increases. 

Here  very  naturally  comes  the  ques- 
tion, what  qualifications  should  the 
typewriting  teacher  possess?  I  will 
not  attempt  to  catalogue  all  the  virtue.= 
of  the  ideal  teacher,  but  the  following 


are  some  of  the  essentials: 

A  good  teacher  of  typewriting  must  ' 
be  one  who  knows  how  to  teach. 
Gordy  says,  ' '  To  teach  is  to  deal  with 
mind  —  is  to  get  it  to  do  something 
which  //  would  not  have  done  apart 
from  the  teacher,  in  order  to  get  it 
to  become  something  which  it  would 
not  have  become  apart  from  him." 
This  calls  for  something  more  than 
the  mere  presence  in  the  room  of  a 
master  of  ceremonies  or  a  figurehead 
to  tap  bells  and  issue  orders.  To 
deal  with  mind  necessitates  a  knowl- 
edge of  mind  ;  to  deal  with  typewrit- 
ing necessitates  a  knowledge  of  type- 
writing. To  apply  the  knowledge  of 
these  two  to  the  needs  of  the  business 
world  presupposes  a  knowledge,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  business  ofiice.  In 
other  words,  a  successful  teacher  of 
typewriting  must  be  one  who  knows 
how  to  teach,  who  knows  all  about 
typewriters  and  typewriting,  and  who 
knows  by  experience  what  the  student 
must  be  prepared  to  do  after  leaving 
the  school. 

The  teacher  must  have  convictions 
regarding  systems  and  methods,  and 
these  convictions  should  not  be 
hereditary,  like  the  average  man's 
politics  and  religion.  To  avoid  the 
influence  of  heredity  or  custom  in 
these  things,  the  teacher  must  be 
familiar  with  the  history  of  his  art, 
and  keep  in  touch  with  its  present 
achievements  and  developments ;  he 
must  be  wide  awake,  thoughtful, 
progressive,  having  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  You  remember 
the  story  of  the  "  deestric'  skule 
teacher"  who,  when  asked  by  the 
trustee  whether  he  believed  the  earth 
to  be  round  or  flat,  said  diplomati- 
cally, "  I  can  teach  it  either  way,  just 
as  you  prefer."  That  sort  of  thing 
will  not  get  good  results  in  the  type- 
writing room. 

The  teacher  must  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  that  virile  enthusiasm 
which  is  "catching,"  which  leads 
the  pupils  to  accept  the  faith  of  the 
teacher  — a  faith  not  of  words  merely, 
but  of  zf'or^f  also.  It  is  related  of  the 
distinguished  archaeologist,  Prof. 
Hilprecht,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  as  he  was  hurry- 
ing across  the  campus  one  day  he 
was  hailed  by  a  friend  and  asked 
where  he  was  going  so  fast.  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  hastening  to  catch 
a  train.  Seeing  that  he  was  eating 
from  a  bag  in  his  hand,  his  friend 
said,  "Why  don't  you  take  enough 
time  to  eat?"  Said  Hilprecht,  "I 
haven't  time;  I'd  rather  teach  than 
eat."  The  teacher  who  derives  little 
pleasure  from  his  work,  who  teaches 
"  for  revenue  only,"  will  not  under- 
stand  such  enthusiasm. 

Fitch  says,  "  Teaching  is  the  nob- 
lest of  artsbut  the  sorriest  of  trades." 
A  talented  commentator  adds,  "  Prac- 
ticed mechanically,  it  is  indeed  a 
trade,  and  a  sorry  one  i>t  that  ;  prac- 
ticed rationally  —  practiced  by  one 
who  realizes  that  he  is  dealing  with 
mind  and  who  uses  this  method  or 
that,  not  because  some  one  else  has 
used  it,  but  because  his  knowledge  of 
mind  [and  of  other  circumstances] 
leads  him  to  believe  that  a  given 
method  is  the  best —  teaching  is  the 
[Couti nued  i^d/  Page  J.^.) 
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I  had  dinner  the  other  evening  with 
the  senior  member  of  one  of  the 
prominent  law  firms  in  Chicago.  His 
daughter  and  I  went  to  the  palatial 
offices  of  the  firm  to  meet  the  Judge. 
These  offices  occupy  an  entire  floor 
in  one  of  our  new  sky  scrapers.  We 
were  shown  through  the  suite  and, 
althoug-h  the  Judge  is  a  rugged, 
loose-tie,  baggy-trouser  kind  of  a 
gentleman,  he  took  special  pride  in 
calling  attention  to  the  magnificent 
furniture,  the  handsome  rugs,  the 
air  of  distinction  and  elegance  that 
pervaded  the  suite.  A  fineness  that 
did  not  interfere  with  (rather  aug- 
mented) the  efficiency  of  the  assist- 
ants and  expedited  all  work.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  rooms  —  reception, 
cloak,  telephone  ;  there  were  private 
offices  and  a  library  lined  with  thous- 
ands of  volumes.  The  library  was 
decorated  in  colors  that  were  quiet  to 
the  eyes,  laid  with  rugs  that  silenced 
every  tread,  filled  with  chairs  and 
lounges  that  invited  to  repose.  The 
call  to  work  was  imperative  —  for 
there  were  the  tables  piled  with 
books  and  papers  and  writing  mater- 
ials, tables  made  more  alluring  by 
the  shaded  lamps  that  gave  the  stud- 
ent-glow that  is  so  conducive  to 
thought.  But  to  get  to  my  muttons  : 
There  was  a  separate  room  for  the 
typists,  some  twenty  of  them  ;  they 
were  of  all  ages.  As  most  of  them 
were  women,  1  might  say,  without 
disrespect,  that  some  were  of  uncer- 
tain age  — but  they  were  experts, 
every  one.  They  were  doing  difficult 
law  work.  As  our  escort  watched 
them,  he  remarked,  "Fine  style, 
haven't  they?  We  won't  take  any 
other  kind." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'fine 
style  '  "  ?  I  asked. 

•'O,  they  look  like  our  offices,  don't 
they  ?  Look  prosperous  and  busy 
and  well-dressed  and  —  " 

Well,  he  told  me  a  great  deal  about 
style  that  was  new  to  me.  He  talked 
about  style  in  offices,  style  in  clothes, 
style  in  manners,  style  in  English. 
"Our  beautiful  language  has  a  most 
entrancing  style,  an  evasive  one,  a 
delicate  one— "the  kind  that  makes  me 
want  to  use  the  feminine  gender  in 
connection  with  it— with  her,  I 
mean,"  said  our  host. 

"What  a  live  study  we  have  when 
we  study  Eng'lish.  '  The  study  of  a 
dead  rock  is  practical,  but  the 
study  of  a  word  is  not  practical  ' 
is  the  dogmatic  statement  Science 
imposes  upon  this  scientifically  sup- 
erstitious age  as  a  belief  necessary  to 
intellectual  salvation.  '  Give  us 
science,'  cries  the  pedagogue,'  that's 
practical.  What  is  the  earth  ?  Matter. 
We  live  on  the  earth.  We  must  be- 
come acquainted  with  that  on  which 
we  live.  We  must  know  matter.' 
Therefore  it   is   clear   that,   although 


the  oidinary  business  man  would 
receive  no  "practical"  benefit  from 
a  familiarity  with  Charles  Lamb  or 
Henry  James,  he  will  receive  an 
enormous  "practical"  benefit  from 
a  recollection  of  laboratory  experi- 
ments with  sodium  bichloride  and 
sulphuric  acid  gas.  (You  see,  our 
Judge  waxed  eloquent  and  sarcastic.) 
Therefore,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
although  the  ordinary  factory  oper- 
ative would  not  be  able  to  increase 
his  efficiency  by  a  training  in  gram- 
mar, he  will  raise  his  wages  every 
week  by  an  understanding  of  the  toe 
bones  of  a  mastodon.  Why?  Be- 
cause science  is  "  practical".  Be- 
cause it  deals  with  things  that  really 
are  or  really  have  been.  Because  it 
handles  matter.  And  matter  is  the 
basis  of  life. 

"  Could  there  be  a  more  a  pi-iori. 
a  more  metaphysical  creed  ?  It  makes 
no  diflierence  to  the  scientifically 
faithful  that  in  the  life  of  the  ordi- 
nary man  the  sciences —geology, 
zoology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the 
rest  —  are  infinitely  more  remote  from 
actual  application  than  the  human- 
ities." 

All  this  time  the  typists  keep  on 
rieging  off  line  after  line  of  perfect 
copy. 

The  Judge  continued:  "Litera- 
ture, novels,  magazines,  newspapers, 
history,  philosophy,  politics,  eco- 
nomics, poetry  — these  things  come, 
to  a  certain  extent,  into  almost  every 
man's  daily  habits.  They  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  way  he 
thinks  and  upon  the  way  he  acts. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be 
important  that  he  should  be 
taught  how  to  make  use  of  them. 
But  they  are  merely  human.  They 
are  in  consequence  not  practical. 
That  ' in  consequence ! '  O,  that 
logic  had  not  been  deposed  to  make 
room  for  physics. 

"Of  course,  if  a  man  becomes  an 
engineer  or  the  like  he  needs  applied 
science  in  the  course  of  earning  his 
living.  But  then  the  question  be- 
comes one  of  special  preparation  for 
a  particular  kind  of  career,  The  pJes- 
ent  question  is  one  of  general  prepa- 
ation  for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of 
existence.  Brunetiere,  of  whom 
Tolstoi  remarked,  '  I  love  him  because 
he  has  proved  the  bankruptcy  of 
science,'  said  a  wise  thing  when  he 
welcomed  Bazin  to  membership  in  the 
French  academy  :  '  Though  we  did  not 
exist,'  said  he,  'the  world  of  science 
would  be  what  it  is.  But  art,  what  is 
art  without  man  ? ' 

"It  is  this  adherence  to  man,  as 
after  all  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  universe,  that  annoys  the  de- 
votees of  science.  What  is  it  to  them 
if  a  fact  in  biological  development 
has  a  much  less  direct  influence  upon 
the   mental    habits    of    a    motorman 


than  a  fact  in  political  history?  " 

And  so  our  Judge  held  forth,  until 
we  had  reached  the  comforting 
solace  of  the  dinner  table  and  he  was 
half  through  the  course,  then  his 
pessimism  was  softened  and  mel- 
lowed. There  was  so  much  of  truth 
in  what  the  Judge  said  that  I  have 
repeated  most  of  it  to  vou.  It  fell  in 
with  my  humor,  too  ;  for  I  have  spent 
so  much  time  this  month  trying  to 
convince  tens  of  new  students  that  it 
is  not  all  of  a  stenographer's  life  to 
make  curves  and  angles  and  all  kinds 
of  artistic  chicken  tracks  over  their 
note  books  —  that  it  is  not  all  of  a 
business  career  to  rush  to  their 
machines  and  take  off  a  "perfect" 
transcript  of  their  notes  —unless  the 
aforesaid  transcript  is  coherent  — 
that  I  am  not  in  a  pretty  temper.  I 
have  listened  to  and  patiently 
answered  the  senseless  questions  of 
the  nervous  mothers  who  "  don't 
want  their  children  to  bother  with  no 
English  or  spelling,  as  they  hain't 
going  to  have  no  use  for  it  "  ;  I  have 
tried  to  circumvent  the  thriftv fathers 
who  say  "  they  never  had  no' English 
and  they  hain't  felt  no  need  of  it," 
until  my  pen  dips  itself  into  vitriol 
instead  of  ink.  But  we  teachers 
can't  afford  to  indulge  in  tempers, 
can  we  ? 

The  only  thing  for  you  to  remember 
in  all  this  is  that  the  best  business 
and  professional  men  today  want  you 
to  have  style,  a  conventional  style. 
They  do  not  want  you  to  have  a  style 
of  your  own  unless  you  are  of  the 
elect.  Fact  is,  most  people  must  go 
to  the  modiste,  the  tailor,  the  mil- 
liner for  their  style  in  garments,  and 
to  the  books  for  their  style  in  man- 
ners and  in  speech.  Believe  that  you 
have  a  first-rate  talent,  then  get  a 
first-rate  style.  Learn  your  own  lan- 
guage and  then  you  may  acquire  an 
instrument  which  emits  no  uncertain 
sound.  Have  color,  but  be  sober 
with  it.  Have  an  ideal  that  never 
stands  still.  Accept  the  necessity  of 
being  brief,'  then  make  brevity  very 
full  through  an  energetic  selection  of 
words  and  images.  Have  an  extraor- 
dinary perceptive  apparatus  of  the 
personal,  material,  immediate  sort. 

I  knew  the  Judge  was  a  self-made 
man  and  I  asked  him:  "How  are 
our  common  people  — the  life  and 
blood  and  muscle  of  this  business 
world  — to  get  this  training  in  style?  " 

"  It  is  really  pitiful,"  said  the 
Judge,  "to  hear  a  grown-up  man 
confess  that  he  never  took  the  time 
during  his  youth  to  train  himself  to 
do  any  perfect  work  ;  and  now,  when 
he  is  compelled  to  earn  his  own  live 
lihood  and,  maybe,  support  others, 
he  is  confronted  by  the  problem  that 
always  faces  an  unskilled  laborer, 
whether  he  be  artist  or  artisan.  How- 
ever, if  the  opportunities  of  youth 
have  been  wasted,  even  then  it  does 
not  excuse  those  who  take  up  pro- 
fessional work  from  living  up  to  the 
required  standard  of  that  work.  The 
laborer  must  throw  away  his  pick 
and  shovel  when  he  takes  up  a  pro- 
fession ;  the  uneducated  man  must 
store  his  mind  with  learning  if  he 
expects  to  succeed  in  a  learned  pro- 
fession. Fortunately,  there  is  no  one 
living  in  America  today  who  has 
sight  and  hearing  who  is  not  able  to 
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get  an  education  even  as  he  walks 
the  streets.  The  store  windows  are 
silent  teachers  ;  they  are  illustrated 
books  containing  chapter  after  chap- 
ter of  inventions,  of  commercial 
geography,  of  political  history,  of 
literature,  art,  music,  and  inter- 
national commerce,  of  the  brother- 
hood of  the  races,  and  of  man's  con- 
quest over  the  genii  of  the  race.  The 
smallest  hamlet  has  its  Carnegie 
librarv.  Churches  and  benevolent 
associations  have  reading  rooms  es- 
tablished just  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  along  those  people  who  have 
no  money  but  great  ambition  and 
tireless  energy. 

"  Educated  people  today  are  begin- 
ning to  lose  sympathy  for  the  man 
who  says  that  he  can't  get  an  educa- 
tion ;  that  he  can't  succeed  because 
he  never  finds  an  opportunity  to 
study,  to  improve  himself.  Oppor- 
tunities lie  all  about  us ;  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  so  many  square  men  are 
trying  to  fit  themselves  into  round 
opportunities,  and  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible than  it  is  to  put  a  square  peg 
in  a  round  hole.  A  man  with  a  will 
can  do  anything  in  this  twentieth 
century;  every  vocation,  every  pro- 
fession, the  highest  round  in  the 
ladder  of  fame,  is  ready  for  him. 
The  trouble  with  so  many  of  us  is 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  step  on  the 
lowest  round  and  climb  up  until  we 
reach  the  top.  A  man  may  begin  at 
si.\  years  of  age  to  get  an  education 
and  prepare  himself  for  a  career  in 
life.  Many  kindergarten  teachers 
have  picked  out  the  professional 
careers  of  the  embryonic  men  in  their 
charge,  and  have  lived  to  see  those 
children  develop  into  manhood  and 
succeed  in  the  very  work  that  their 
baby  inclinations  '  forecasted  when 
they  were  still  in  their  petticoats. 
Even  if  a  man  does  not  waken  up 
until  he  is  forty  to  the  necessity  of 
gaining  an  education  and  making 
something  of  himself,  even  then  it  is 
not  too  late.  History  is  alive  with 
the  feats  of  men  and  women  who 
never  reached  success  until  middle 
life,  and  then  only  through  the  most 
heroic  efforts. 

"  The  same  law  of  life  governs  the 
tiniest  act  as  it  does  the  greatest. 
The  man  who  is  a  stenographer 
should  use  the  same  care  in  his  work 
as  does  the  expert  watchmakfer  in 
handling  the  tiny  parts  of  the  com- 
plicated timepiece.  The  only  man 
who  succeeds  is  the  man  who  does 
the  very  best  he  can  ;  the  only  man 
who  gams  glory  is  the  man  who  does 
a  little  better  than  any  other  man 
can.  The  men  who  have  really  ac- 
complished great  things  in  this  world 
have  not  done  it  suddenly;  it  has 
been  step  by  step,  eternally  keeping 
at  it,  plodding  away  through  sun- 
shine and  through  tempest,  amidst 
discouragements,  ill  health,  compe- 
tition, still  keeping  at  it  and,  like  the 
fabled  tortoise,  winning  the  race.  It 
is  not  an  easy  thing  for  youth  to  wait 
tor  anything;  and  that  is  a  good 
thing,  too,  for  some  of  the  mistakes 
in  life  are  as  valuable  as  some  of  the 
successes.  In  fact,  one  may  be  the 
material  outgrowth  of  the  other;  that 
is,  a  man  succeeds,  a  man  tries  to 
follow  him  and  fails  ;  a  man  fails, 
another  man  tries  to  improve  on  him 


and  succeeds;  and  so  failure  and 
success  dovetail  together,  and  out  of 
the  composite  of  these  two  seemingly 
opposite  things  we  get  strength, 
permanency,  real  victory,  and  true 
success." 
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Commercial  Geography 

In  Current  Literature. 

Miss  L.\uk.\  E.  Horne, 
llieli  School.  Beverly,  Mass. 

CANADA. 

How  Canada  is  Solving  the  Transportaion 
Problem.  Lawrence  J.  Burpee,  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Sept..  IMfi. 

Winning  the  Canadian  West,  Theodore 
M.  Knappen,  World's  Work,  Sept.,  1905. 

The  effect  of  the  American  Invasion,  J. 
Oliver  Curwood,  World's  Work,  Sept.,  1905. 

CHINA. 
China's    Rennaissance.     Charles    Keysor 


Kdmunds,   Ph.   n..    Canton    Christian    Col- 
lege.   Popular  Science  Monthly,  Sept.,  190.5. 

.Vmerican  Railway  Building  in  China, 
Wallace  Dana  Eyans,  Sunset  Magazine, 
Aug.,  1905. 

GERJIANV. 

The  Progress  of  Germany  and  of  Greater 
fiermany.  O.  Eltzbacher,  Popular  Sci 
ence  Monthly,  Sept.,  1905. 

The  Contest  for  Sea  Power.  Germany's 
Opportunity.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  Xine 
teenth  Century  and  After,  Aug..  1905. 

The   New  German  Customs  Tariff,  N.   S 
Stone,  North  American  Review,  Sept.,  1905. 
(iOLD. 

The  .Nevada  Goldfields,  Harry  C.  Carr 
Collier's,  July  29,  1905. 

The  Bull  Frog  Bonanza,  K.  K.  Casper 
.Sunset,  Aug.,  1905. 

IMMIGRATION. 
The  Inferno  of  the  Third  Class.   A  Picture 
of  the  Conditions  in  the  Steerage  of  Trans- 
atlantic Steamships.    Broughton  Branden- 
burg, Collier's,  July  29,  1905. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  Gunnison  Tunnel,  Eugene  Parsons, 
The  World  To-day,  August,  1905. 
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JAPAN. 

The  Financial  Prospects  of  Japan,  Thomas 
F.  Millard,  Scribner's,  Sept.,  1905. 

The  Fruits  of  Japan's  Victory,  Thomas  \.. 
Millard,  Scribner's,  Aug..  1905. 

KANSAS. 

How  Kansas  was  '"Rolled."  Booklover's 
Magazine,  Sept.,  1905.     (  G.  U.  Ogden. ) 

Kansas  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
Part  I.  What  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
Did  to  Kansas.  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  McClure's. 
Sept.,  liiCS. 

NORWAY. 

Norway's  Past  and  Future,  I.  K.  Boyesen, 
The  World  To-day,  August,  1905. 

PHILIPPINES. 
Kstablishment    of    the    Gold    Exchange 
Standard  in  the  Philippines.    E.  VV.  Keni- 
merer.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Au- 
gust, 1905. 

POULTRY. 
Raising  Chickens.  —  Our  Largest  Indus- 
try.   Franklin  Forbes,  Success,  Sept.,  1905. 

PORTO  RICO. 
Our  Failure  in  Porto   Kico,  General   Roy 
Stone,  North  American  Review,  Sept.,  1905. 

RAILROADS. 

President  Roosevelt's  Railroad  Policy.  1. 
The  Problem,  William  Z.  Ripley.  Atlantic. 
Sept.,  1905. 

Railroad  Methods  and  Railroad  Kings,  C. 
M.  Keys,  World's  Work,  Sept.,  Iii05. 

The  Railroads  and  the  Square  Deal,  The 
Story  of  the  Santa  Fe.  Rowland  Thomas, 
World's  Work,  Sept.,  1905. 

WOOL. 

Wool  Growing  and  the  Tariff   Since  1N9(). 

Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Harvard  I'niver- 

sity,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Aug., 

1905. 

SILK. 

Naturalizing  the  Silk  Cocoon,  W.  S.  Har- 
wood.  The  World  To-day,  August,  1905. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The    Main    Issues    in    the  Anglo-French 
Treaty.    Kt.    Hon.  Earl  Percy,  The    World 
To-day,  August,  1905. 


The  Awakenings  of  Philadelphia,  Isaac  F. 
Marcosson,  World's  Work,  Sept.,  1905. 

The  Control  of  the  Caribbean.  Eugene  P. 
Lyle.  Jr.,  World's  Work,  Sept.,  1905. 

England,  France,  Germany  and  the  Peace 
of  the  World,  Francis  de  Pressense.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  Sept.,  1905. 

European  Alliance  and  the  War,  Freder- 
ick Austin  Ogg,  Review  of  Reviews,  Sept., 
1905. 

The  Franco-German  Crisis,  David  Gra- 
ham Phillips,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Aug. 
19.  1905. 

The  White  Peril  in  Australasia,  Guy  H. 
Scholefleld,  Nineteenth  Century  and  After, 
August,  1905. 

DENMARK. 

Denmark,  the  Buffer  State  of  the  North, 
Julius  Moritzen,  Review  of  Reviews,  Sept., 
1905. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Oklahoma,  a  Vigorous  Western  Common- 
wealth, Clarence  H.  Matson,  Review  of  Re- 
views, Sept.,  1905. 

PETROLEUM. 
The  Age  of  Gasoline,  F.  K.  Grain,  M.  E., 
Review  of  Reviews,  Sept..  1!I05. 
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out  special  knowledge  of  bookkeep- 
ing, to  comprehend  the  scope  and 
value  of  special  books,  as  well  as 
from  my  experience  in  the  school- 
room, I  am  thoroughly  convinced  on 
this  point. 

After  the  student  has  been  taught 
journalizing,  it  is  time  to  take  up  the 
analyzing  of  accounts.  To  reverse 
this  process  is  to  "Put  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse,"  to  put  the  secondary 
book  before  the  original. 

To  precede  the  teaching  of  Double 
Entry  by  Single  Entry  is  to  cloud  the 
student's  mind  so  that  the  teaching 
of  Double  Entry  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever.  I  doubt  if  the  in- 
structors  at   Annapolis   precede   the 


instruction  in  modern  naval  warfare, 
with  instruction  in  methods  used  by 
our  forefathers  in  sailing  their 
ancient  vessels  so  as  to  follow  the 
course  marked  out  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science. 

As  for  the  Theory,  Voucher,  and 
Practice  Methods,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Theory  alone  is  insufficient, 
and  yet,  it  is  often  the  less  of  two 
evils,  and  with  a  competent  in- 
structor theoretical  problems  are  far 
from  "  Dreams  ". 

The  Theory,  Voucher,  and  Practice 
Methods  combined,  constitute  in  my 
opinion  the  ideal  method  of  instruc- 
tion. Many  situations  arise  in  the 
use  of  the  Voucher  Method  which  are 
decidedly  not  practical.  The  course 
in  Practice  helps  this  out.  On  the 
other  hand  the  scheme  of  "  learning 
to  do  by  doing"  has  for  years  been 
overworked,  and,  without  plentiful 
doses  of  Theory,  is  most  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  sins  laid  up  against  the  Prac- 
tice Method,  as  outlined  by  Mr. 
Hookland,  are  sins  which  come  home 
to  the  door  of  the  instructor,  and 
which  can  be  overcome  by  lifting 
one's  horizon  beyond  the  walls  of  a 
schoolroom,  and  demanding  quality 
rather  than  quantity.  An  instructor 
in  Practice  must  be  a  man  of  far 
greater  executive  ability  than  he  who 
uses  the  other  methods^ 

In  conclusion  1  wish  to  say  that  the 
broad  and  comprehensive  way  in 
which  Mr.  Hookland  is  treating  his 
subject  is  most  gratifying  to  me,  and 
his  articles  cannot  help  being  of 
great  benefit  to  the  profession. 


BUSINESS  OFFICE  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  WHERE  THE 
FEDERATION  CONVENTION  IS  TO  BE  HELD. 
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noblest  of  arts." 

If  the  teacher  be  of  that  bright, 
resourceful,  progressive  kind  which 
is  only  now  and  then  encountered, 
who  can  see 

"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing." 

and  turn  all  to  good  account  in  his 
teaching,  the  work  of  instructing 
intelligent  students  will  be  neither 
irksome  nor  monotonous. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  teacher  of 
typewriting  should  be  one  who  is 
capable  of  putting  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  stenographic  skill  of 
his  students.  He  should  be  able  to 
give  them  hints  on  the  transcribing 
of  their  notes,  and  in  other  ways  aid 
them  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
theory  and  practice. 

Do  the  specifications  call  for  too 
much  ?  Well,  ot  this  we  may  be  sure, 
that  no  teacher  of  typewriting  will 
succeed  fully  who  does  not  possess 
these  qualifications  —  and  the  list  of 
desirable  attributes  for  the  teacher  of 
typewriting  has   not  been  exhausted. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  youngsters 
who  aspire  to  the  "  chair  of  typewrit- 
ing "  will  be  helped  b)'  this  article; 
most  of  us  old-timers  are  beyond 
help,  and  the  remainder  do  not  need 
it.  But  one  thing  let  us  all  remember: 
The  successful  teacher  of  typewriting 
is  he  who  not  only  can  do  things  him- 
self, but  who  can  also  get  things  done 
by  his   students. 
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JIttetitiotit  Everybody! 


All  teachers  of  Coninierciul  Br 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Penmanship,  and 
all  school  proprietors  are  urged  to  keep  in 
mind  that  d'.iringthe  holiday  week,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
Chicago,  will  be  held  the  largest  and  most 
interesting  meeting  in  the  history  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration. The  programs  for  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  and  sectional  meetings 
are  nearly  conapleted.  and  great  care  is 
being  exercised  to  assign  no  one  a  place  on 
these  programs  who  will  not  be  present  to 
respond. 

A  special  exhibit  of  office  appliances  of 
all  kinds  is  being  arranged  for,  and  many 
other  features  are  being  provided  which  no 
one  engaged  in  the  training  of  young 
people  for  commercial  pursuits  can  afford 
to  miss. 

The  Federation  needs  you,  and  we  are 
anxious  for  you  to  become  a  member,  and 
if  you  cannot  possibly  attend,  send  in  your 
application  for  membership  together  with 
the  annual  dues  to  your  State  Representa- 
tive or  to  (ieneral  Secretary  J.  C.  Walker, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  so  that  you  may  receive  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Complete  information 
ill  be  published 
iljer  of  the  educational 
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and    enjoy    the    social 
ational    treat    which    is    in    store 
Respectfully, 

J.  A.  STEPHENS, 
W.  H.  WHIGAPr, 
E.  W.  SPENCER, 

J,F.  Fish, 
Executive  Committee. 


Hurrah  \    ff)urrab !    Hurrah ! 

IKti  Invitation 

The  National  Penmanship  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, through  Mr.  C.  R.  Tate,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  issues  to  the 
National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association 
(men  and  women),  an  invitation  to  attend 
a  banquet  to  be  given  by  the  Penmen  at  the 
Roanoke,  formerly  Windsor-Clifton,  at  8:30 
p.  M.,  December  27th,  50  cents  per  plate.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  all  members  will  accept, 
for  the  Penmen  are  recognized  as  being 
exceptional  entertainers.  Following  is  the 
menu: 

MENU 

Blue  Points. 
Consomme  Natural. 

Olives. 

Boiled  Salmon. 
Hollandaise  Potatoes  Natural. 


Roast  Tenderloi 
Potatoes  Ressole, 


of  Beef,  Demi  Glace. 

Lettuce  Salad. 


Vanilla  Ice  Crear 
Cake. 


Tiios.  P.  Scully,  Chairman. 
Executive  Committee,  N.  S.  T.  A. 


Co  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Ceaehers, 

A  cordial   invitation   is  extended  to  you  to 
attend     the    Penmens'     Banquet     at     the 
Roanoke,  in  Chicago,  on  Wednesday  even 
ing,  December  27th,  I1N)5,  S;  ;iO. 
An  excellent  menu  and  a  jolly  good  time 


ised,  all  for  tifty  cents  per  plate. 
C.  K.  TATE, 
Chairman  Executive  Com.. 

Penmanship  Section. 


Program  of  the  national  Business  teach- 
ers' Association,  metropolitan 
Business  Colleget  Chicago 

WEDNESDAY  P.    M.,  2:00  O'CLOCK,  DEC.  27 

President's  ^Address. 
Reports  from  Committees. 
Methods    of    Teaching    Bookkeeping    to 
Beginners: 

1.  The  Journal  Method. 

2.  The  Account  Method. 


:{.    The  Business  Method. 

4.    The  Voucher  Method. 

(Juestions  and  Discussion. 

THURSDAY  A.  M.,  9:00  O'CLOCK,  DEC.  28 

Business  Correspondence: 

1.  How  handled  in  large  mail  order 
houses;  with  practical  suggestions 
to  teachers. 

2.  A  visit  to  a  large  mail  order  house  to 
see  mail  opened,  dictation  to  phono- 
graph, transcribing  from  phono- 
graph, filing,  etc. 

3.  Business  English  Round-Table: 

a.  Shall  Correspondence  be  taught 
as  a  part  or  all  of  the  course  in 
Business  English,  or  shall  it  be 
carried  as  a  distinct  subject? 

b.  Ill   teaching   Business   English 
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what  proportion  of  tlie  time 
should  be  devoted  to  Grammar, 
how  much  to  Rhetoric,  to  actual 
composition  of  original  articles? 

c.  Can  the  study  of  advertising 
properly  or  profitably  be  made  a 
part  of  the  course  in  Business 
English? 

d.  Has  the  study  and  discussion 
of  "  Current  Events  "  any  proper 
place  in  Business  English?  If 
so,  what  ? 

FRIDAY  A.  M..  9:30  O'CLOCK,  DEC.  29 

Advertising: 

1.    Getting  the  business. 

%    Preparing  copy,  with  suggestions  for 

elementary     work     by     commercial 

teachers  in  class. 

3.  Placing  the  business. 

4.  Teaching  advertising. 
(Juestions  and  Discussion. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  the  definite  pledge  of  all  of  the 
speakers  assigned  to  the  topics  in  the  fore- 


going program,  the  Executive  Committee 
have  thought  it  best  not  to  publish  the 
names  of  any  of  the  speakers,  at  this  time. 
The  completed  program,  with  the  names  of 
the  speakers,  will  be  published  in  the  De- 
cember numbers  of  the  various  professional 
journals. 

We  have  tried  to  arrange  a  program  some- 
what out  of  the  beaten  paths  of  such  occa- 
sions, with  the  thought  that  it  would  be 
quite  as  helpful  for  the  teachers  to  see  and 
hear  something  that  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  instruction  for  them  as  it  would  be  to 
debate  well  worn  questions  which  have 
come  up  regularly  year  after  year.  At  the 
same  time,  in  order  not  to  make  the  entire 
meeting  to  consist  of  that  which  is 
altogether  new,  some  of  the  usual  subjects 
for  consideration  have  been  included. 
There  is  at  present  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  next  meeting  will  be  the  banner 
meeting  in  the  history  of  this  association, 
and  we  extend  a  hearty  invitation  to  every 
commercial  teacher  to  be  present  and  to 
take  part.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  reserve  sufficient 
time  for  free  discussion,  the  most  interest- 
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injf  and  the  most  helpful  phase  of  any  ses- 
sion of  any  convention. 

E.  E,  GAYtORD, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee- 

Proaram  of 

national  Shorthand  Ceachers' 
nssociation 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  2fiTH 
Reception  at  hotel. 

WEDNESDAY,  DEC.  27TH,  1:00  P.  M. 

Reception  and  registration  of  members. 

1:30  P.  M. 

Invocation  — J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  Chi- 
cago, III. 

President's  Address. 

Secretary's  Report. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

"  The  Teacher  and  the  Pupil  of  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Commercial  School,"  Morton 
MacCormac,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  111. 

Discussion— W.  C  Stephens,  Globe  Busi- 
ness College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"Course  and  Method  of  Dictation— An 
Outline  of  What,  How  Much  and  the  Man- 
ner in  Which  Given,"  John  M.  Hill,  Hill 
Business  College,  Sedalia,  »o. 

niscussion  — Geo.  T.  Churchill,  Buena 
Vista  College,  Storm  Lake,  la. 

"  The  Ideal  Stenographer,"  Harlan  Eugene 
Read,  Editor,  "Education  in  fBusiness,'. 
Peoria,  111. 

.\rchibald  Cobb,  New  York  City. 

New  Business. 

THIIR.SDAY,  DEC.  28TH,  S:,30  TO  9:30  A.  PI. 

Section  meetings  for  the  writers  of  the 
leading  systems  of  Shorthand.  The  teach- 
ers of  each  section  are  invited  to  participate 
in  the  discussions  of  papers. 


lent 


TWO  KOOKKEEPINt 


KOOMS   IN  THE  METROPOLITAN.   WHERE  THE  ASSOCIATIONH 
HOLD  THKIK  NEXT  ANNUAt  CONCLAVE. 


9:35  A.  M. 

Vice    President's     Report —  Emploj 
Department. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Fraudulent 
Schools,  E.  X.  Miner,  Chairman. 

"  How  I  Successfully  Teach  the  Rules  and 
Principles  of  Grammar  and  Also  Their 
Application  as  Required  in  Conversation 
and  in  Letter  Writing,"  Mrs.  Josephine 
Turck  Baker,  Editor  Correct  English, 
Evanston,  111. 

General  Discussion. 

"  Three  Phases  of  Typewriting:  Mastery 
of  the  Keyboard;  Transcription  of  Notes; 
Getting  up  Speed."  H.  Graham  Paterson, 
Chicago,  111. 

Discussion  —  Miss  Lillian  Spahr,  Marshall 
Business  College,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

"Shorthand:  Precision  vs.  Freedom  in 
Shorthand  Writing;  the  Acquirement  of 
Accuracy  and  Speed,"  Mrs.  S.  H. 
Shorthand  Training  School,  Indian 
Ind. 

Cieneral  Discussion. 

"J.      Clifford      Kennedy  — 
Brother,"  Members. 

New  Business. 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  29TH,  8:30  TO  9:30  A.  M. 

Section  meetings  for  the  leading  systems 
of  Shorthand.  The  teachers  of  each  section 
are  invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions 
of  papers. 

9:35  A.  M. 

Report  of  the  "Tinus  Token"  Committee, 
John  R.  Gregg,  Chairman. 

"What  I  Expect  Shorthand  Classes  to 
.\ccomplish  Within  Definite  Limits  of 
Time;  How  I  Plan  to  Secure  Results," 
Stephen  1).  Van  Benthuysen,  School  of 
Commerce,  Onarga,  111. 

Discussion  —  Miss  Dora  Pitts,  Western 
High  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"  Shorthand,  With  a  View  to  Becoming  a 
Private  Secretary."  Dr.  H.  M.  Kowe.  Presi- 
dent American  Commercial  Schools  Insti- 
tution, Baltimore,  Nd. 


East, 
apolis. 


Absent 
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"Beginners  in  Typewriting  — The  First 
Tliree  Montlis'  Work,"  B.  J.  Knauss,  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 

Discussion  —  Miss  Florence  Horsle3'.  Bart- 
lett  Commercial  College,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

New  Business. 

Adjournment. 

SPECIAI,  SUBJECTS 
To  be  discussed    during   the    convention 
period.    All  are  invited  to  take  part. 

1.  Is  not  Shorthand  Penmanship  instru- 
mental to  style  rather  than  speed  ? 

2.  How  do  you  impress  upon  pupils  the 
importance  of  concentration? 

3.  Examinations:  Why  I  hold  them  and 
how  I  conduct  them. 

4.  Dictation  on  tlie  typewriter:  How  long 
a  period  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  this 
work?  Do  you  seek  speed  rather  than 
accuracy? 

5.  Experience  with  Model  Office  Classes. 
What  has  been  your  success? 

6.  To  what  extent  should  a  pupil  be  criti- 
cised in  hia  work?  Do  you  favor  private  or 
class  criticisms? 

7.  Is  it  possible  for  a  pupil  having  a  crip- 
pled hand  to  become  a  typewriter  operator? 
Experiences. 

SPECIAI.  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The  Higli  School  section  meeting  hours 
will  be  announced  at  the  tirst  session  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association. 
During  intermissions  short  talks  will  be 
given  by  persons  who  have  had  experience 
with  Model  Offices,  respectingtheir  methods 
of  conducting  such  classes.  This  feature 
will  be  highly  in-tructive  to  those  contem- 
plating adding  this  branch  of  study  to  their 
curriculum.  .Names  of  speakers  and  time 
of  meeting  will  be  announced  by  President 
Andrews  at  the  close  of  each  session. 


Co  High  School  Ceacbers: 

I  have  opened  correspondence  with  the 
high  school  teachers  of  the  United  States 
regarding  the  High  School  Section  of  the 
National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  our  mem- 
bership will  be  more  than  doubled  at  the 
coming  Chicago  meeting. 

Our  executive  committee  is  now  formu- 
ting  a  program  comprising  papers  and  dis- 
cussions along  our  particular  lineof  work, 
and  every  teacher  present  will  be  expected 
to  contrilfute  something  to  this  program. 

We  shall  have  a  query  box  into  which 
each  member  is  invited  to  place  a  question  ; 
so  if  you  have  any  topic  you  wish  discussed 
send  it  along  at  once  and  I  shall  have  pleas- 
ure in  forwarding  it  to  the  Chairman  of  our 
program  committee.  I  hope  every  teacher 
who  reads  this  notice  will  drop  me  a  sug- 
gestion regarding  the  program;  also  the 
names  of  other  teachers  who  might  be  in- 
duced t'^  attend  our  next  convention. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Harhv  C.  Spillman,  Sec- 
High  School  Sec,  N.  F.  C.  T. 


Caw-Continued  from  page  19. 

writing;  contains  all  the  terms,  and 
one  is  not  permitted  to  offer  testi- 
mony that  adds  to  or  varies  the  terms 
as  written.  It  is  admissible,  however, 
to  show  that  after  the  contract  was 
made  it  was  varied  by  verbal  agree- 
ment. 

If  the  landlord  is  to  make  repairs 
before  possession  is  to  be  given  to 
the  tenant  and  the  tenant  enters  the 
premises  before  the  repairs  are  made, 
he  does  not  thereby  waive  his  right  to 
have  them  made. 

As  fraud  vitiates  a  contract  so  a 
tenant  may  abandon  the  premises  and 


O.    M.   POWERS'   PK1\'.\TE  OFFICE, 
METROPOLITAN    BISI.NESS   COLLEGE,    CHI- 
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refuse  to  pay  rent  when  he  was  in- 
duced to  take  the  premises  by  false 
statements.  The  false  statements 
need  not  be  in  the  lease  itself;  anv- 
thing  said  or  done  by  the  landlord, 
even  though  innocently,  which  is 
materially  false,  and  at  the  same  time 
induces  a  tenant  to  take  the  premises, 
will  result  in  annulling  the  contract. 
The  mere  concealment  by  the  land- 
lord of  some  defect,  provided  the 
defect  renders  the  premises  dange- 
rous to  life  or  health,  will  amount  to 
a  misstatement,  but  the  concealment 
of  immaterial  matters  will  not  so 
operate. 

If  the  tenant  intends  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  false  statements  to  sur- 
render his  lease  he  must  do  so 
promptly  upon  discovering  that  the 
statements  were  false.  His  failure  to 
do  so  promptly  will  lead  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  has  waived  his 
right.  He  may  not  only  abandon  the 
premises  in  such  cases  but  he  may 
sue  for  damages.  Furthermore,  he 
may  remain  in  possession  if  he 
pleases,  waiving  his  right  to  abandon 
the  premises,  and  may  sue  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  the    fraud. 


Ulestern  newsettes. 


The  Behnke-Walker  Business  College, 
Portland,  Oregon,  reports  that  their  school 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
obliged  to  move  into  larger  quarters.    This 
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school  was  started  about  five  years  ago,  and 
with  a  beginning  of  .I)  students.  They  had 
about  MS  in  attendance  last  Jaimary. 

J,  M.  Davis,  the  well-known  Business  Prac- 
tice man,  who  has  been  with  Heald's  Busi- 
ness College  for  a  number  of  years,  has  re- 
signed his  position  there  and  has  gone  into 
the  furniture  business  in  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Kogers,  penman  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Business  College,  passed  out  penman- 
ship to  the  boys  at  the  State  Fair,  held  at 
Sacramento  recently.  He  was  awarded  the 
Blue  Ribbon  for  liest  exhibit  of  penman- 
ship, 

Mr.  O.  B.  Lynch,  recently  frotn  Virginia, 
is  now  teaching  English  Branches  in  San 
Francisco  Business  College. 

F.  O.  Young,  the  veteran  left-handed  pen- 
man, is  still  slinging  ink.  with  his  old  time 
vigor,  on  cards,  diplomas,  resolutions,  etc., 
in  the  Emporium,  San  Francisco. 

F.  B.  Clevenger,  the  well-known  solicitor,' 
is  now  in  the  Real  Estate  business  in  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

H.  P.  Brashares,  formerly  with  (iem  City 
Business  College,  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Polytechnic 
Business  College,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Dixon  College  recently  enlarged  its  quar- 
ters to  three  times  its  former  size,  and  also 
added  equipment  accordingly.  It  now  has 
as  fine  rooms  and  as  good  equipment  as 
can  be  found  in  the  West. 

R.  W.  Decker,  who  was  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Business  College  last  year,  and  who 
now  has  charge  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Calaveras  County  High  School, 
at  San  Andreas,  Cal..  reports  that  he  has 
everything  his  own  way.  He  has  charge  of 
all  the  commercial  work  including  the 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  He  has  about 
25  students. 

J.  N  Sprouse,  Principal.  Fresno, Cal.,  Bus- 
iness College,  reports  that  Mr.  Elmer  Reed, 
who  has  been  with  him  for  several  years  in 
the  Commercial  Department,  is  to  have 
charge  of  that  work  again  this  year.  .\lso 
Mr.  J.  B.  I)>'mot.  his  engrossing  and  short- 
hand man.  is  to  remain  another  year.  He 
has  employed  Mr.  B.  E.  Willoughby  to 
teach  Commercial  Branches  in  his  Night 
School.  In  the  way  of  equipment,  he  lias 
added  five  new  typewriters. 

J.  S.  Sweet,  Pres.  of  Santa  Rosa  Uusiness 
College,  reports  that  they  have  enrolled 
nearly  double  the  number  as  com  pa  red  with 
last  year.  He  is  going  to  refit  another  room 
40xfiO,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ed attendance.  Mr.  Sweet  has  a  fine  or- 
chestra in  connection  with  his  school. 

.\  report  from  .Mr.  B.  F.  Dutf,  Principal 
Isaac  Pitman  Business  College,  San  Fran- 
cisco, says  that  he  recently  added  another 
teacher  to  his  roll.  This  teacher  has  been 
with  him  only  about  6  weeks  and  weighs  12 
pounds.  As  he  carries  the  name  of  Francis 
Gardiner  Duff,  he  promises  to  keep  things 
moving.  Mr.  Duff  states  that  the  Western 
Business  College  of  S.  F.,  closed  its  doors 
aljout  the  20th  inst.  and  that  he  secured  all 
of  its  students  and  one  of  its  teachers,  Mr. 
J.  Willard  Smith,  who  will  be  with  him  diir. 
ing  the  coming  year.  He  reports  the  out- 
look for  the  future,  good. 

C.  N.  Titterington  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
Business  Practice  Department  of  Heald's 
Business  College,  S.  F.  He  has  J.  P.  Keil  as 
assistant. 

J.  L.  Williams  is  to  remain  with  Heald's 
again  this  year,  and  will  conduct  the  Night 
.School  there. 

.\.  P.  Armstrong,  Prin.  Portland.  Oregon, 
Business  College,  reports  a  good  beginning 
for  this  year,  and  he  expects  an  unusually 
large  enrollment  during  the  winter. 
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Report  of  the  Hciv  England  litdb 

$cboo1  Commercial  Ceacber$' 

Jlssociation 

BY    F.    E.    LAKEY.  ENGLISH    HIGH     SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
England  High  School  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  the  High 
School.  Lowell,  Mass.,  Oct.  13  and  14. 

The  program  included  the  evening  ses- 
sion, the  business  session  and  the  papers. 
At  the  evening  session  President  John  1). 
Huuston,  of  Xew  Haven,  Conn.,  presided. 
His  Honor.  Jas.  B.  Casey,  Mayor  of  Lowell. 
extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  city  and 
warmly  commended  commercial  work. 
William  \V.  Duncan,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  Arthur  W.  Whitcomb, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  were  equally 
felicitous  in  their  greetings  and  praised 
both  work  and  workers,  especially  in  the 
Lowell  school.  The  address  of 
President  Houston  was  thoughtful 
and  inspiring.  Dr.  Henry  Lafavour, 
of  Simmons'  College,  Boston,  said 
education  was  constantly  chang- 
ing. So  are  our  economic  problems. 
To  tit  into  society  is  the  social  prob- 
lem. How?  By  commencing  com- 
mercial studies  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  instead  of  sixteen  years.  Spec- 
ial schools  for  many  trades  and 
callings  abound.  We  should  spec- 
ialize for  business  since  a  large 
percent  of  High  School  pupils  will 
engage  in  business.  Education 
should  relate  to  livelihood. 

In  teaching  commercial  studies 
keep  in  view  accuracy,  power  of 
observation,  logical  reasoning 
power,  social  sj'mpathj'  and  ethics. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  ethics  — 
moral  ethics. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Wyeth,  Lanibridge, 
Mass.,  followed  with  an  artistic 
rendering  of  Mozkowski's  "  Waltz 
in  E",  and  Poldini  "Fawn  Dance." 

At  the  business  session  the  treas- 
urer reported  about  the  same  bal- 
ance as  last  year  —  the  membership 
committee  recommended  one  name 
more  than  last  year.  The  commit- 
tee on  salaries  and  cost  of  living 
made  a  valuable  report  and  were 
continued  one  year.  The  election 
resulted  as  follows: 

President,  E.  S.  Colton.Jr.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

1st  Vice  President,  F.  C.  Ball,  Bangor,  Me. 

2nd  Vice  President,  Katharine  S.  Cope- 
land,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Herbert  E.  Contrdou.  Phenix, 
R.  L 

Treasurer.  X.  H.  Atkins,  Lowell.  Mass. 

Finance  and  Audit  Committee:  C.  M. 
Grover,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  F.  H.  Read. 
Providence,  R.  I.;  E.  L.  Blaisdell,  Lynn. 
Mass.  The  next  place  of  meeting  was  left 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  several  papers  were  presented  in  the 
following  order,  every  speaker  being  pres- 
ent save  one.  Some  of  the  papers  may 
appear  in  later  issues  of  this  paper.  Mr. 
Cyrus  W.  Irish,  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  in  discussing  "  Commercial  Courses 
Up  to  Date"  said  that  commercial  studies 
were  firml>'  entrenched  in  the  high  school 
curriculum,  that  they  wereapproved  by  the 
public,  that  they  are  successful,  that  they 
saved  many  a  boy  who  cannot  learn  Latin 
and  Creek  and  that  they  have  great  educa- 
tional value.     Some  defects  in  the  report  of 


the  committee  of  nine  of  the  X.  E.  A.  were 
pointed  out.  He  advocated  as  a  safe  rule 
about  fifty  per  cent  commercial  studies  and 
the  same  for  cultural  studies.  For  the 
future  of  commercial  courses  add  such 
courses  as  would  fit  for  higher  institutions. 
A  speed  of  12.")  words  per  minute  should 
receive  as  much  credit  as  two  years'  work 
in  modern  languages.  He  hoped  to  see  the 
time  when  certain  college  courses  should 
be  opened  to  boys  from  commercial  schools. 

To  be  effective,  commercial  courses  must 
be  done  in  a  commercial  course,  not  be 
placed  as  isolated  electives  to  be  taken  in 
haphazard  fashion  by  any  pupil.  Labora- 
tory methods  must  dominate.  Give  all  the 
pupils  the  opportunity  to  do  things  and  you 
will  be  rewarded  by  rapid  mental  develop- 
ment. A  bright  fable  by  Tom  Masson  illus- 
trated this  point  and  closed  the  valuable 
paper. 

Mr.  Chester  M.  Grover,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
gave  a  scholarly  paper  on  "  The  Relation  of 
English   to   the    Commercial    Course."     .\n 


PRESIDENT   JOHX    J.    HOUSTOX 

abstract  of  such  a  paper  does  scant  justice. 
The  beautj'  of  expression  and  the  careful 
phrasing  are  lost.  Yet  this  report  demands 
brevity.  The  boy  going  into  business  must 
constantly  use  the  personal  equation  for 
success.  He  must  be  a  man.  His  education 
must  be  complete. 

Literature  is  not  mere  spelling  and  punct- 
uation, it  must  aid  originality',  the  touch- 
stone of  superiority  to  the  mass  of  mediocre 
persons.  New  ideas,  a  watchful  inventive- 
ness, imagination,  these  are  the  qualities 
that  command  distinction  and  promotion 
in  the  business  world.  Commercial  educa- 
tion must  turn  out  true  workmen.  What- 
ever keeps  alive  the  vital  forces  of  origi- 
nality is  important.  English  should  be 
taught  so  as  to  nourish  the  mind  of  a  boy 
and  create  a  demand  for  the  best.  The 
highest  function  of  English  is  inspiration. 
Teach  any  subject  such  a  length  of  time 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  the  age  and  best 
development  require. 

The  goodwill  of  one's  fellows  is  invaluable 
in  business.    This  is  attached  only  to  posi- 


tive character.    It  is  well  to  earn   money; 
it  is  infinitely  better  to  "  be  a  man." 

Miss  Mary  E.  O'Connor,  of  Lowell,  dis- 
cussed in  a  bright,  vivacious  manner  the 
practical  side  of  the  problem  of  teaching 
English  to  commercial  classes.  A  founda- 
tion in  grammar  is  essential,  often  to  offset 
home  environment.  Teach  composition 
practically,  not  theoretically.  This  is  the 
course  of  a  master  in  art  or  music  toward 
his  pupils.  Oral  composition  is  more  im- 
portant than  written.  More  important  to 
teach  a  boy  how  to  live  than  how  to  make  a 
living.  Many  today  making  splendid  liv- 
ings have  no  idea  of  how  to  live  a  sane, 
sensible,  healthy  life  much  less  a  fine  or 
noble  one.  "Literature  is  a  criticism  of 
life."    Feel  the  man  behind  the  book. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Doner's  paper  on  "Suggestive 
Methods  for  Teaching  Penmanship"  was 
pithy,  bright,  intensely  suggestive  and 
practical.  The  real  problem  is  the  correct 
teaching  of  penmanship  in  the  graded 
schools.  A  practical  hand  is  one  that  meets 
the  demands  of  business.  Prepare 
thoroughly.  Present  the  small 
letters  in  this  order:  a,  o,  n,  in,  i, 
11,  w,  X,  T-,  c,  e,  r,  s,  d,  t.  p.  I.  h.  h,  k. 
./'.  ^.  J'.  ^.  P.  q.  f-  Show  how  letters 
build  up  from  one  another,  thus: 
t'  d^  g.  Qy  i  and  c:  or,  z,  x.  v,j',J.  n, 
g;  The  steps  are:  1,  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  form;  2,  joining  two  or 
more:  ^,  use  in  writing  a  word. 
Teach  figures  in  groups  of  four. 
The  capital  letters  are  presented  in 
the  following  order:     <),  D.  C,  .1.  F. 

T.  r,  7?.  H.  K.  r;,  .*?.  k.  l,  /. ./.  />■,  ir. 

M.  X,  IV,  .\,  Q,  Z.  r,  l\  }'.  Illustra- 
tions of  methods  followed.  The 
best  penmanship  should  I)e  re- 
quired by  all  teachers  from  all 
pupils  at  all  times  and  in  all  f^nb- 
jects. 

Miss  Stella  A.  Smith,  of  Sim- 
mon's College,  Boston,  discussed 
Typewriting  —  The  Fitting  of 
Pupils  for  Office  Work.  In  the 
practical  business  oftice  there  is 
room  for  nothing  but  homely  com- 
mon sense  and  hard  work.  Prac- 
tical, methodical,  systematic  hab- 
its must  be  cultivated.  The  student 
must  concentrate  the  whole  of  his 
attention  on  the  work  in  hand. 
The  great  cry  is  for  some  one  who 
can  see  the  little  things  to  be  done 
and  do  them  without  being  told 
and  do  them  well.  The  average 
stenographer  does  not  think.  System. 
alertness,  self-effacement,  concentration. 

Mr.  G.  W.Miner,  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  read 
a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  "Bookkeep- 
ing—a Look  Forward."  Mr.  Frank  O.  Car- 
penter, Cambridge,  discussed  the  subject, 
saying,  among  other  good  things  that  the 
Commercial  Course  should  provide  for  the 
son  of  the  poor  man  who  cannot  go  to  high 
school  for  four  years.  Fit  the  course  to 
favor  the  boys'  condition.  Free  electives 
for  everything  except  English. 

The  ideal  is  a  general  training  for  every 
boy  with  the  addition  of  special  studies  for 
the  commercial  or  college  courses.  Com- 
mercial high  schools  must  appeal  to  the 
people  or  they  won't  live.  The  people  have 
a  right  to  claim  that  their  children  shall  be 
taught  to  work.  We  teach  for  the  profes- 
sions, now  teach  how  to  work.  The  ad- 
vance, even  in  six  years,  in  standing,  num- 
ber of  hours  and  pupils,  in  commercial 
courses  has  been  enormous. 
Few    conventions    nf    the    teachers    ever 
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MISS  NOKA  G.  WRIGHT, 
\aCE- PRESIDENT  N.  E.  H.  S.  C.  T.  A. 

have  been  received  by  school,  political  and 
business  circles  with  such  widespread 
hospitality.  The  American  Hide  and 
Leather  Co.  furnished  costly  leather  for 
badges,  while  the  E.  W.  Hoyt  &  Co.  and  the 
C.  I.  Hood  Co.  sent  valuable  souvenirs  of 
a  part  of  Lowell's  many  lines  of  business. 
The  wonderful  Lowell  Textile  School  was 
carefully  inspected.  The  students  showed 
marvelous  esprit  de  corps— both  boys  and 
girls  were  constantl3' on  hand  at  all  hours 
as  guides,  ushers,  and  assistants.  The 
lunch  was  planned,  cooked  and  served  by 
the  young  ladies.  The  writer  has  endured 
many  convention  lunches  — this  was  the 
first  to  be  enjoyed.  For  beauty,  usefulness 
and  hospitality  Lowell  girls  lead. 

The  program  was  too  long;  no  real  discus- 
sions were  possible.  The  con  vention  was  a 
grand  success,  thanks  to  President  Houston 
and  to  the  new  President.  E,  S.  Colton. 


p.  ui-  eostello 

As  an  inspiration  to  young  men  who  may 
wish  to  climb  to  fame  and  success  through 
devotion  to  the  study  of  penmanship,  we 
point  with  satisfaction  to  the  eiTorts  of  Mr. 
P.  W.  Costello  who  has  demonstrated  in  his 
success  that  "  Where  there's  a  will  there's 
away."  Mr.  Costello  was  born  in  Minooka, 
Pa.,  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
lS*iti.  From  his  early  school  days  he  showed 
a  marked  talent,  yet  received  no  direct 
training  except  a  few  lessons  of  Mr.  Dennis 
in  Brooklyn  two  years  ago.  Born  of  poor 
parents  he,  in  very  tender  years,  was  com- 
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pelled  to  pick  slate  in  the  Coal  Breakers  of 
his  town. 

At  nineteen  he  was  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  En.trineering  Department  of  the 
Scranton  city  government  which  enabled 
him  to  study  and  pursue  lettering  which 
engaged  all  his  spare  hours.  His  first  piece 
of  engrossing  was  for  the  city  of  Scranton 
and  brought  him  %'S>. 

Politics  had  a  great  fascination  for  Mr. 
Costello  and  he  continued  in  political  posi- 
tions by  appointment  till  IStHt,  when  he  was 
elected  Auditor  of  Lackawanna  Co.,  of 
which  Scranton,  Pa.,  is  the  county  seat  In 
1892  he  was  elected  Comptroller  of  .Scranton 
for  three  years.  During  all  this  time  he 
has  continued  in  Engrossing  work,  and 
since  April  last  he  hasgiven  the  business  of 
Engrossing  his  entire  attention.  He  has 
executed  a  large  number  of  expensive 
pieces  ranging  from  ten  dollars  up  to 
$250.  His  two  latest  $100  pieces  were  from 
the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of 
America  to  President  Roosevelt  and  from 
friends  and  associates  of  Ex-Congressman 
Council,  on  the  occasion  of  his  "Hth  birth- 
day. Mr.  Costello  is  a  leader  among  experts 
in  pen  and  ink  portraiture,  while  his  all- 
round  skill  in  all  the  present  branches  of 
the  Engrosser's  art  entitles  him  to  rank 
with  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  his 
profession. 


F.  Ul.  Camblyti 


It  seems  ill  fitting  to  close  these  articles 
relating  to  leading  penmen  without  calling 
merited  attention  to  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Mr.  Tamblyn  was  born  a  farmer's 
boy  in  Western  Kansas  in  IS7(1,  and  alter- 
nated between  farm  work  in  summer  and 
choring  and  Dictrict  School  winters.  At 
sixteen,  under  the  training  and  inspiration 
of  Mr.  Goss,  a  traveling  writing  teacher,  he 
gained  his  first  start  in  penmanship.  Fired 
with  an  unquenchable  love  for  the  art,  he 
has  ever  since  worked  with  determination 
to  allow  nothing  to  come  between  him  and 
progress.  Many  an  evening  he  has  loaded 
hours  of  practice  on  the  fatigue  of  a  hard 
day's  labor,  while  rainy  days  he  devoted  to 
his  pen  when  his  school  fellows  were  idle. 
Such  helps  as  "  Gaskell's  Guide,"  "The 
Western  Penman,"  and  "The  Penman's 
Art  Journal"   were  laid  under  tribute  and 


every    design    in    them    was    studied    and 
copied  many  times. 

After  graduating  from  the  Paola  High 
School  and  later  from  the  Central  Business 
College,  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  he  remained  for 
five  years  as  one  of  the  college  faculty.  In 
1894,  after  an  experience  in  itinerant  teach- 
ing, he  spent  a  year  in  engrossing  and  teach- 
ing in  St.  Louis  In  1897  he  located  perma- 
nently at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  has 
built  up  a  large  business  in  all  branches  of 
Engrossing  Card  Writing  and  Lessons  by 
Mail.  As  a  teacher  Mr.  Tamblyn  inspires 
his  students  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He 
thinks,  to  court  the  art  properly,  to  win  her 
requires  the  burning  of  much  midnight  oil. 
The  price  of  success  he  regards  should  come 
under  three  heads,  namely  —  inspiration, 
application  and  perspiration.  As  a  pen- 
man,-a  teacher,  an  associate,  and  a  man,  he 
ranks  among  the  leaders  of   his  profession. 


Kinslev  Studio  notes. 


Mr.  Giuseppe  De  Felice,  the  artistinchief 
of  the  Kinsley  Studio,  New  York,  who  has 
been  on  an  extended  leave  of  absence  in  his 
native  land,  Italy,  is  back  again  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  brought  with  him 
his  family.  He  has  decided  to  take  up  per- 
manent residence  here,  and  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

While  abroad,  Mr.  Felice  devoted  particu- 
lar attention  to,  and  made  special  studies 
of  original  illuminated  manuscripts  in  the 
Vatican,  St.  Marks  and  other  libraries,  fa- 
mous for  their  examples  of  artistic,  medi- 
aeval illuminating. 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bogert,  for  several  years 
with  .\mes  &  Kollison,  and  Mr.  (ius  KoUer, 
a  rising  young  artist,  have  been  added  to 
the  Art  staff;  and  the  Kinsley  Studio  is  now 
able,  better  than  ever  before,  to  execute 
high  grade  engrossing  and  illuminating. 

In  the  Designing  and  Illustrating  depart- 
ment, Signor  Roberto  Melina,  who  has  but 
recentlv  come  from  Italy,  and  Mr.  Ralph  A. 
Lyons  will  attend  to  the  designing  of  pos- 
ters, catalogs,  covers  and  drawing  of  book 


illustrations,  etc. 
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On  t)ctober  2nd,  Mr.  D.  D.  .Mueller  of  the 
Mueller  School  of  Business,  Cincinnati,  O  , 
wrote  as  follows:  'I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
our  school  is  progressing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  During  the  past  vear  we  have  had 
an  enrolment  of  20(1,  and  our  initial  enrol- 
ment of  new  students  this  year  for  the 
month  of  September  is  about  90,  at  least 
five  times  what  it  was  for  the  same  month 
last  year.  Our  daily  attendance  is  about 
150. 

"You  are  probably  aware  that  we  have 
moved  to  new  and  larger  quarters  in  the 
Bell  Block.  It  has  taken  some  little  time  to 
get  ourselves  adjusted  in  our  new  rooms, 
but  we  are  just  about  in  shape  now.  and  in 
a  very  short  time  I  expect  to  send  you  a 
club  of  subscribers  for  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator." 

The  Ohio  Weslevan  University  School  of 
Business,  Delaware,  Ohio,  L.  L.  Hudson, 
Principal,  reports  the  largest  enrollment  in 
the  history  of  the  Commercial  Department. 
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Pueblo,  Colo.,  Chieftain,  September  13tli, 
contained  a  lialf-pa^e,  attractive  advertise 
ment  of  the  American  Business  College, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  Principal,  the  script  head 
ing  for  which  is  quite  striking,  and  from 
Mr,  C's  own  pen. 

B.  A.  &  C.  B.  Munson  of  the  Brazil,  Ind., 
Business  College,  opened  the  Waukegan. 
111.,  Business  College,  B.  .\.  taking  charge 
of  the  new  school.  We  wish  the  new  in 
stitution  the  success  and  prosperity  that 
the  old  has  enjoyed,  and  is  still  enjoying. 

Mr.  C.  A.  LeMaster,  Principal  Drake  Busi- 
ness College,  Orange,  New  Jersey,  reports 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  that 
institution,  with  excellent  prospects  for  a 
good  year.  He  further  states  "September 
5th  we  opened  a  new  school  in  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey,  and  the  enrollment  for  the  first 
week  was  beyond  our  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectation. On  the  14th  of  September,  we 
purchased  the  Wood's  College  in  Newark, 
which  was  one  of  the  largest  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  which  gives  us  seven 
schools  in  the  Drake  chain."  From  the 
number  of  Journals  Mr.  LeMaster  is  order- 
ing, we  recognize  that  the  students  are  not 
being  neglected,  after  once  secured. 

Miss  Myrtle  E.  Smith,  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Port  Henry,  New  York, 
Schools,  and  Mr.  E.  I).  Pratt,  of  the  Bangor, 
Me.,  Business  College,  have  been  added  to 
the  faculty  of  the  DuHois,  Pa„  Business 
College.  Mr.  G.  W.  Thom,  Principal,  reports 
having  increased  his  tuition  rate  20  per 
cent,  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  to 
correspond.  He  says,  "This  may  be  wise, 
or  otherwise,  but  we  are  going  to  try  it  for  a 
year,"  We  doubt  not  but  that  the  move  is 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Whetsler,  President  of  the 
Lincoln,  111.,  Business  College,  recently 
wrote  as  follows:  "  Our  school  opened  Sept. 
5th  with  the  largest  enrollment  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  I  opened  the 
school  25  years  ago  this  month,  and  I  do 
not  suppose  there  are  \-ery  many  men  who 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  same  institu- 
tion for  as  many  years  as  I  have." 

He  also  stated  that  he  was  in  hopes  of 
being  in  attendance  at  the  Federation 
meeting.  Holiday  week  in  Chicago.  We 
hope  to  see  him  there  not  only  this  year, 
but  twenty-five  years  hence,  hale,  hearty 
and  prosperous. 

E  J.  Hoke,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  now  located 
in  Lewistown,  Pa.,  teaching  Penmanship  in 
the  Academy  at  that  place. 

A.  L.  Fischer,  formerly  of  K'ochester,  New 
York,  is  the  new  teacher  of  penmanship  in 
the  Columbia  Business  College,  Philadel 
phia,  Pa.  Mr.  Fischer  demonstrates  his  up- 
to-dateness  by  promising  to  give  us  a  good 
"clubbing"  soon. 

"  School  opened  this  week  with  the  largest 
enrollment  in  four  years,  and  with  a  night 
school  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  last 
year."  Thus  writes  Francis  C.  Allen  of 
the  Shoemaker-Clark  School.  Fall  Kiver, 
^lass. 

Mr,  R.  J,  Bennett,  a  former  pupil  of  "  Ye 
Editors"  and  many  j'ears  a  recognized 
expert  in  accounting  and  commercial 
education,  is  one  of  the  new  men  in  the 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Business  University.  We 
congratulate  the  institution  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  Mr.  Bennett's  services.  He 
doubtlessly  feels  somewhat  at  home  in 
Detroit,  as  he  hailed  originally  from  Kempt 
ville,  Onl.  From  these  remarks  we  do  not 
wish  to  inferthat  he  is  a  noctogenarian,  but 
rather  that  he  has  gotten  to  the  front  early 
in  life. 

National  Business  College  and  School  of 
Correspondence,  Quincy,  111.,  has  added  to 
their  faculty  Messrs,  A.  A.  Erblang,  Fair- 
bault.  Minn.;  J.  B.  Roberston,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.;  T.Courtney,  Albany  N,  Y. 

"The  Dawn  of  Prosperity"  is  the  title  of 
an  attractive,  interesting  booklet  issued  by 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Edu- 
cational Department,  St  Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  H. 
B.  Smellie,  the  well  known  commercial 
educator,  is  the  new  director  of  the  educa- 
tional work  in  that  institution,  and  is  al- 
ready performing  valuable  services  there. 
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Mr.  C.  H.  French,  the  well  known  nenman 
who  has  been  connected  with  Goldey  Col 
lege,  Wilmington,  Del,,  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  has  retired  from  teaching,  to 
take  up  other  lines  of  work.  Mr.  L.  H.  Jack 
son  of  Iowa  is  the  new  penman  in  (ioldey 
College. 

W.  H.  Vigus,  formerly  of  The  Bu.'^lNK.'i.S 
Educator  office  is  principal  of  the  South- 
ern Business  College,  Live  Oak,  P'la. 
There  are  few  men  in  our  profession  who 
swing  a  more  graceful  pen  than  does  he, 
and  there  are  few  men,  too,  who  can  put 
m  more  hours  of  unremitting  toil  and 
effort  than  can  he.  We  have  often  won- 
dered if  his  name  might  not  have  been  the 
result  of  a  "vigorous"  ancestral  parentage. 

The  Massac  Journal-Republican,  Metropo 
lis.  III.,  W.  E.  Warr,  Publisher,  recently  con 


led 


excellent  editorial,  entitled 
Honoring  and  Utilizing  Our  Ex-Presi- 
dents," suggesting  that  our  ex-presidents 
be  made  Senators  at  Large  during  life. 

"Commercial  Education,"  .\'os.  5,  6and  7, 
published  by  Seattle,  Wash.,  Commercial 
School,  is  before  us,  and  it  is  a  unique  and 
district  success.  Its  Editors,  Messrs.  M  W. 
Cassmore  and  E.  W.  Gold,  are  to  be  compli- 
mented upon  the  artistic  taste  and  practi- 
cal judgment  upon  matters  pertaining  to 
up-to-date  advertising,  which  implies  an 
up-to-date  school. 


Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Siple. 
penman  in  the  National  Business  College, 
Ouincy,  HI.,  the  students  presented  him 
with  a  handsome  gold  watch,  chain,  and  K. 
of  P.  charm,  as  a  token  of  their  remember- 
ance  for  the  kindness  and  interest  he 
had  shown  in  them.  He  is  now  teacher  of 
penmanship  in  the  Banks  Business  (,'ol- 
lege,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Lois  M.  Stewart,  the  expert  penman 
of  Little  Sioux,  la.,  has  been  elected  special 
teacher  of  writing  in  the  Monongahela,  Pa  , 
Public  Schools.  We  congratulate  the  good 
people  of  that  little  city  upon  the  selection 
of  so  competent  an  instructor.  We  know 
the  penmanship  will  be  looked  after  there 
in  a  manner  equaled  in  but  few  places. 

From  the  Lansing,  Mich.,  Journal,  Sept- 
ember !)th,  we  learn  that  Mr.  \V  N.  Ferris, 
the  big  man  of  Michigan  and  the  big  man  of 
our  profession,  addressed  the  friends  and 
students  of  tlie  Lansing  Business  I'niver- 
sity  at  its  opening.  His  speech  was  char- 
acteristically logical  and  strenuous.  Among 
the  many  excellent  things  he  said  was: 
"  I've  been  knocked  down  all  my  life:  forall 
my  life  I  have  fought.  I  fought,  and  was 
knocked  down  in  the  district  school  where 
I  went  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  had  the 
same  experience  when  I  was  older  and  went 
to  the  academy,  but  I  got  up  again.  I've 
had  mv  fights  "and  the  knockdowns  in  bus- 
iness; I've  had  fights  with  the  church,  and 
am  not  willing  to  admit  that  I  was  beaten, 
I've  had  my  knockdowns  in  politics,  but  I'm 
not  whipped  yet."  These  fiery  words  indi- 
cate that  instead  of  being  whipped,  he  is 
instead  whipping  into  line  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people  in  Michigan,  forces  a  long 
educational,  political,  industrial  and  relig- 
ious lines.     Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


"The  Phonographic  Magazine,"  Jerome 
B.  Howard,  Editor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  50c  a 
year  is  liefore  us.  It  is  now  issued  in  a 
size  to  correspond  with  theirnumerous  text 
books,  and  shorthand  plates,  which  appear 
therein,  making  it  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  compact  magazines  received  at  tliis 
office.  Its  size  is  certainly  convenient,  es- 
pecially for  the  student,  but  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  received  for  what  it  is  worth,  we 
are  not  sure.  Its  size  does  not  in  any  way 
bespeak  its  importance  and  true  value.  We 
have  long  since  recognized  its  Editor  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  short 
hand  men  in  our  profession. 
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A.  H.  Parks  is  handling  Commercial  and 
Shorthand  work  for  the  Texarkana,  Ark,, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  this  winter.  Miss  Louise  Whit- 
ing, of  Rockland,  Mass.,  is  the  new  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
Webster,  Mass..  High  School.  F.  S.  Wolfe 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  .Mt.  Vernon,  Wash., 
Business  College,  a  good  man  in  a  good  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  M.  M,  Murphy, of  Butte, 
Mont  ,  has  accepted  a  position  with  the 
Acme  Business  College,  Seattle,  Wash.  H. 
M.  Kublee  follows  W.  P.  Steinhauser  at  the 
Schuylkill  Seminary,  Reading,  Pa.  G.  W. 
O'Brien  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  force  at 
Clark's  Business  College,  .\.  Tonowanda. 
X.  Y.  J.  C.  Logan,  recently  of  New  York 
City,  an  excellent  penman,  is  now  in  Cana 
da.  having  engaged  with  the  University  of 
Ottawa.  W.  L.  Jackson,  of  Ouincy,  III,,  has 
engaged  with  Goldey  College,  Wilmington, 
Del.  C.  E.  Hutchison,  last  year  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  work  of  the  Barberton,  O., 
High  School,  is  this  year  at  the  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  New  Lyme 
Institute.  South  New  Lyme,  Ohio,  A.  L. 
Powell,  of  Indianola,  Iowa,  is  a  new  teacher 
at  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Business  Institute. 
Miss  Mary  Smith,  of  Stafford  Springs. 
Conn.,  is  the  new  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Orange,  Mass, 
High  School.  John  H.  Keys,  of  Valparaiso! 
Ind..  has  been  engaged  as  an  assistant  in 
Hoffman's  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
Milwaukee.  E.  C.  Rose,  Central  City.  Ky., 
has  recently  joined  the  staff  of  Moothart's 
Farmington,  Mo.,  Commercial  College.  L. 
B.  Smith,  of  the  Polytechnic  Business  Col- 
lege, Oakland,  Cal.,  is  the  new  penmanship 
teacher  in  L.  W.  /Cinn's  Riverside,  Cal., 
Business  College.  \V.  L.  Hrewink.  of  Blan- 
chard,  Iowa,  is  teaching  in  the  Elliot  Busi- 
ness College,  Burlington.  Iowa.  Alfred  Hig- 
gins,  formerly  of  Titusville.  Pa.,  is  the  new 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
Orange,  Cal.,  High  School.  Wm.  J.  McDon- 
ald, a  Rochester  Business  Institute  gradu- 
ate and  instructor,  has  been  engaged  to 
teach  English  subjects  in  Burdett  College.- 
Boston,  where  J.  F.  Caskey,  one  of  the  best 
teaciiers  of  penmanship  in  the  country,  has 
also  gone  to  work.  Burdett  College  is 
booming,  having  enrolled  about  11(10  stu- 
dents. Miss  Elizabeth  Wenner.  of  Hazle- 
ton.  Pa.,  is  teaching  commercial  subjects  in 
Woodbine.  N.  J.,  public  schools,  this  year. 
George  A.  Fellows,  a  graduate  from  the 
Charlestown.  Mass..  High  School,  is  hand- 
ling the  commercial  subjects  in  the  Rock- 
land Military  Academj',  West  Lebanon,  .N. 
H.  David  A.  Jayne,  last  year  with  the  Ely- 
ria,  Ohio,  Business  Collepe,  is  now  with  tlie 
Elliot  Commercial  CDllege,  Wheeling,  VV, 
Va.  A.  B.  Wraught,  recently  with  Walworth 
Business  Institute,  .New  York  City,  is  now 
with  the  Heftley  School.  Hrooklyn.  G.  P. 
Eckles,  formerly  of  the  Chette'nhani  High 
School,  Ashbourne.  Pa.,  has  just  been  elect- 
ed as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Fifth 
Ave.  Commercial  High  School.  Pittsburg. 
Pa. 

"Inspiration."  a  journal  of  inspiration, 
information  and  exhortation.  Volume  2. 
No.  1.  Des  Moines.  la.,  B.  F.  Williams,  Edit- 
or, is  before  us  and  reveals  a  substantial 
growth  during  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Williams  merits  success,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  note  such  evidence  that  he  is 
securing  it. 

Advertising  literature  has  been  received 
from  the  following:  Kirksville.  Mo.,  Busi- 
ness College;  ,Multnomah  Business  Insti- 
tute. Portland.  Ore.;  Drake  Business  Col- 
lege. Orange.  N.  J.;  New  Britain.  Conn., 
Business  College;  Canfield,  Ohio,  Business 
College;  Stevens  Point,  Wis..  Business  Col- 
lege. 
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Catalogs 

and  Circulars 


Kroni  leaflets  received,  we  note  tliat  the 
Mead vi He,  Pa..  Commercial  Collefre,  has 
added  a  course  in  advertising,  conducted 
by  Mr.  K.  L.Jacobs. 

The  Western  School  of  Commerce.  Stock- 
ton, Calif.,  is  sending  out  a  very  creditable, 
brown-covered,  gold-embossed  catalog.  In 
it  we  see  that  they  have  erected  a  truly 
beautiful  building,  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  which  are  planned  exclusivelj^  for 
their  use.  This  betokens  enterprise  and 
prosperity. 

Jones  Commercial  College,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
publishes  a  large.  72-page  catalog  of  good 
quality,  although  the  printing  on  the  cover 
is  the  tamest  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
Within  we  see  a  splendid  portrait  of  its 
genial  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  (J.  Bomber,  and 
also  the  skillful  work  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Falder  the 
penman. 

The  Kirksville,  Mo.,  Business  College,  A. 
H.  Burke,  Proprietor,  issendingto  its  pros- 
pective students  a  series  of  follow-up  cards, 
folders,  letter  and  circulars,  which  reveal 
the  fact  that  its  proprietor  not  only  believes 
in  teaching  business,  but  in  doing  business 
as  well.  Success  is  sure  to  follow  such  up 
to  date,  persistent,  practical,  follow-up 
efforts. 

"Education  for  Business"  is  the  title  of  a 
bi-monthlv,  published  at  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y..  by  the  Eastman  Business  College.  The 
contents  of  this  journal,  according  to  our 
point  of  view,  deserves  a  better  quality  of 
paper  and  printing. 

Thisreminds  u«  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
advertising  of  the  right  sort  that  pays. 
Some  times  we  think  advertisers  make  a 
mistake  by  putting  more  money  in  the 
quality  of  their  advertising  than  is  neces- 
sary, but  we  more  frequently  think  that 
advertisers  niake  a  mistake  in  putting  out 
too  much  advertising  literature  of  too 
cheap  a  character.  We  believe  that  some- 
where between  the  two  extremes  of  extrav- 
agance and  shabbiness,  the  true  and  most 
profitable  medium  is  to  be  found. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Ransom,  the  expert  and  en- 
thusiastic penman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  whose 
work  is  advertised  elsewhere  in  these 
columns,  is  issuing  an  enthusiastic,  eight- 
page  journal  entitled  the  Ransomerian,  in 
the  interests  of  his  pen  art  specialties.  Mr. 
Ransom  is  one  of  our  most  practical  pen- 
men, as  well  as  one  of  our  most  aggresive 
advertisers.  If  interested  you  will  do  well 
to  secure  a  copy. 

The  Chanute,  Kans.,  Business  College 
Journal  is  before  us.  and  if  we  mistake  not 
it  is  an  excellent  student-getting  medium, 
containing,  as  it  does,  a  number  of  at- 
tractive, intricate  script  specimens,  which 
always  appeal  to  the  prospective  student. 

Short  Brothers,  proprietors  of  The  Ham- 
mel  Business  College,  Akron,  Ohio,  The 
Hall  Business  University,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  and  The  Lorain  Business  College, 
Lorain,  Ohio,  issue  a  modest  little  catalog 
of -N  pages,  clescriptive  of  their  schools. 

The  James  Millikin  University  Buttetin, 
Decatur,  III.  May.  191),"),  contains  au  excel- 
lent description  of  the  courses  given  in  The 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  William  C. 
Stevenson,  Cyrus  H.  Hoggatt.  B.  Acct.,  and 
Calvert  W.  Dyer.  A.  B  Aside  from  special 
and  shorter  courses  given,  two  courses 
known  as  the  Academy  or  Preparatory 
Course  in  Commerce,  and  the  College  or 
School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  each  of 
which  requires  four  vears  to  complete.  A 
Commercial  Museum  of  excellent  quality 
and  considerable  extent  has  been  collected. 

The  i\ew  Era  Business  College,  J.  P. 
Simon,  Principal,  Superior,  Wia,,  publishes 
a  neat,  effective  12-page  folder. 

The  Fitzgerald  Shorthand  and  Business 
School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  publishes  a 
creditable  catalogue,  covered  in  gray,  and 
printed  in  a  shade  of  orange. 


The  Xational  Business  College  and  School 
of  Correspondence.  Quincv,  111.,  favored  us 
with  its  annual  catalogue  for  1905-(j.  It  is 
printed  on  white  enameled  paper  and  cover- 
ed in  white  leatherette-like  paper,  with  em- 
bossed title  in  red  and  black.  It  reveals 
an  aggressive,  large  and  efficient  institu- 
tion. 

The  Marion,  Ohio,  Business  College,  E.  D. 
Crim,  Principal,  has  placed  in  our  hands  a 
very  creditable  catalogue,  bespeaking  a 
good  school  in  that  progressive,  beautiful 
little  city. 

The  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Belliare,  Ohio, 
Business  College,  issues  a  catalogue  beau- 
tifully covered  with  a  silk-like  tissue  paper 
containing  a  geometrical,  hexagonal  and 
star  pattern. 

The  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege -' Retlector'Msbefore  us,  and  reflects  a 
good  school.  In  it  we  see  excellent  likeness 
of  our  former  pupil.  Mr.  F.  B.  Bellis,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Institution,  and  also  a  Mr.  W.  F. 
Hostetler,  Principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment. The  South  Bend  Commercial 
College  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of 
our  good  schools. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Truth,  August  24th,  con 
tains  a  full  page  advertisement  of  the  well- 
known  Scranton  Business  College,  H.  D. 
Buck,  Principal. 

Waynesbnrg,  Pa..  Business  College,  S.  F. 
Stockdale,  Manager,  publishes  a  very  cred- 
itable convenient-sized,  artistically  cover- 
ed catalogue,  which  is  first-class  in  every 
particular,  except  the  printing  of  the  half- 
tone portraits. 

"  What,  Wliere,  When?"  is  the  attractive 
and  unique  title  of  an  effective  folder  from 
the  Sandusky,  Ohio,  Business  College. 

The  Rasmussen  Practical  Business 
School,  Stillwater,  Miun.,  has  favored  us 
writh  an  attractive,  artistic,  envelope-size 
calendar  for  UH)6,  the  first  to  reach  our  desk. 

The  Inter-State  Commercial  College, 
Reading,  Pa.,  is  sending  out  a  clean-cut  cat- 
alogue and  attractive  to-the-point  folders. 
A  specimen  in  ornamental  script  enclosed 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Irwin  P.  Mensch,  dis- 
closes skill  of  high  order. 

Dakin's  Business  Journal,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  is  a  very  compact  and  attractively 
gotten  up  eight-page  paper.  Improvement 
in  penmanship  shown  therein  bv  students, 
is  just  such  as  we  would  expect  from  such  a 
master  penman  as  A.  W.  Dakin. 

"  Yocum's  Business  College  Reporter" 
the  mouth-piece  of  Yocum's  Practical  Busi- 
ness Schools,  located  at  Massillon,  Wooster, 
Mansfield,  New  Philadelphia.  Uhrichsville, 
Findlay  and  Coshocton,  is  a  very  creditable 
and  presentable  twenty-eight-page  journal. 

"  Polytechnic  Business  College  and  School 
of  Engineering"  Oakland,  Calif.,  issues  a 
fine  big  catalogue,  giving  one  the  impres- 
sion of  a  fine  big  school.  The  cover  is  ex- 
ceptionally artistic  and  effective. 

V^andergrift,  Pa.,  Business  College  pub- 
lishes a  very  creditable  thirty-six  page  cat- 
alogue with  a  deeply  embossed  title  in  red 
on  a  green  cover. 

Salem  Commercial  School,  George  P. 
Lord,  Principal,  publishes  a  prospectus 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  high  grade 
in  quality,  in  keeping  with  the  work  of  that 
school,  it  is  printed  on  gray  paper  similar 
to  that  used  in  social  correspondence,  and 
covered  with  salmon  coated  light-weight 
cardboard.  The  marginal  illustrations  done 
with  the  pen  and  printed  in  red,  a  re  effective 
and  illustrative. 

Thibodeau's  College,  Fall  River.  Mass.,  is 
issuing  this  year  an  eighty-page,  bright  red 
covered  catalogue,  profusely  illustrated 
with  the  portraits  of  many  students  having 
attended  that  institution  with  comment 
and  testimonials  accompanying  many  of 
them.  The  catalogue  impresses  us  as  being 
the  product  of  a  prosperous  school. 

The  Mountain  Citv  Business  Co  1 1  e  ge  , 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,'J.  A.  Wiley.  Proprietor, 
has  favored  us  with  a  large,  sixty-four-page 
catalogue,  the  title  page  of  which  is  among 
the  finest  and  most  effective  we  have  ever 
seen.  This  expensive  catalogue  bespeaks 
a  flourishing  institution  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  regions  on  the  globe. 


The  Blair  Business  College,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  issues  one  of  the  most  artistic,  high 
grade  catalogues  of  the  year.  It  is  printed 
upon  rich,  cream-like  paper,  and  covered  to 
match.  The  numerous  penmanship  fea- 
tures therein  from  Messrs.  Fearon  and 
Timberman,  will  do  their  part  in  attracting 
students  to  that  worthy  institution. 

The  Commercial  Department  of  the  Indi- 
ana Normal  School,  S.  L.  Lowrey,  Principal, 
publishes  one  of  the  best  sixteen-page  cir- 
culars of  its  kind  we  have  received,  indi- 
cating that  the  commercial  work  of  that 
Normal  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  so- 
called  Commercial  Departments  of  many  of 
our  Normals.  If  the  ^vork  is  not  first-class, 
we  have  greatly  deceived  ourselves. 

The  American  Business  College,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  mails  us  its  catalogue,  which 
is  of  good  quality.  Among  the  faculty  we 
see  the  face  of  one  of  our  former  pupils,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Hallstrom.  as  well  as  the  work  and  por- 
trait of  our  long-time  friend,  J.  J.  Hagen, 
whose  penmanship  shows  up  exceptionally 
fine  therein,  revealing  the  fact  that  the 
school  is  not  on  the  wane. 

"  McCann's  Business  College  Journal," 
Mahanoy,  City,  Pa.,  is  before  us,  and  is  just 
such  a  clean  looking  sheet  as  we  would  ex- 
pect from  its  gentlemanlv  and  able  p  oprie- 
tor.Mr.  L.  C  McCann. 

"The  Southern  Educator,"  entitled  to 
second-class  postal  privileges,  mouth  piece 
to  the  big  Southern  Normal  School  and 
Bowling  Creen  Business  University,  H.  H. 
Cherry.  Editor,  Bowling  Green,  Ivy.,  is  a 
large  news-paper  like  journal,  the  quality  of 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  work  done 
in  that  institution. 

Eagan  School  of  Business,  New  York 
City,  Hoboken  and  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has 
placed  in  our  hands  one  of  the  finest  cata- 
logues that  has  been  our  pleasure  to  ex- 
amine for  many  a  day.  The  illustrations 
therein  reveal  an  equipment  from  buildings 
to  the  smallest  details,  second  to  no  other 
private  school.  The  illustrations  are  print- 
ed in  double  tone,  brown  ink.  with  headings 
in  orange,  making  it  quite  artistic  and 
pleasing  in  effect.  The  catalogue  comes 
close  to  the  ideal  in  school  advertising  lit- 
erature. 

The  McDonald  Business  Institute,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  is  issuing  an  unusually  at- 
tractive and  artistic  four-page  circular,  ad- 
vertising the  work  of  the  world's  famous 
penman.  F.  B.  Courtney. 

"  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Business  Institute  " 
"An  Aggressive  School  for  Progressive 
People  "  are  the  titles  and  tail  pieces  of  an 
artistic  and  uniquely  folded  catalogue  is- 
sued bv  and  in  the  interests  of  that  institu- 
tion. Its  Proprietors,  Messrs  W.  F.  Giesse- 
man  and  W.  N.  Currier  are  making  things 
hum  in  that  growing  institution  and  city. 
The  circular  from  start  to  finish  bespeaks 
good  judgment,  artistic  taste,  practical 
work,  and  prosperity. 

The  Graham  School  of  Shorthand,  W.  E. 
Cornell,  Proprietor,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
publishes  a  very  creditable  thirty-two-page 
blue-backed,  gold-embossed-titled  catalog. 

Campbell  College  Bulletin,  Bolton,  Kans., 
forty  pages,  discloses  a  large  institution,  as 
well  as  a  modern  one. 

"The  North-western  Business  College," 
Spokane,  Wash.,  issues  a  substantial  cata- 
logue of  thirtv-two  pages.  The  penmanship 
on  the  part  of  students,  shows  the  excel- 
lent influence  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Cast,  the  well- 
known  penman  who  has  charge  of  the  Pen- 
manship of  that  Institution,  upon  the 
school.  There  is  no  question  but  that  good 
penmanship  is  not  only  a  good  drawing 
card  for  a  Business  School,  but  it  is  a  pass- 
port to  a  good  position  to  the  student  pos- 
sessing it. 

"The  (ireat  Business  Training  School. 
Peterson  College,  Scottdale.  Penna..  "  in 
large  bold  script  is  the  forceful  title  of  a 
large-paged  catalogue  issued  by  P.  O. 
Peterson,  the  Proprietor.  The  illustrations 
are  particularly  numerous,  large  and  at-  - 
tractive,  and  bespeak  a  growing,  practical 
institution. 

"  G.  B.  C.  "  in  gold  and  purple  is  the  artis- 
tic title  to  the  (Greeley,  Colo.,  Business  Col- 
lege. It  is  uni(iue  in  size,  being  square 
with  large  margins  and  large  readable 
tvpe.  It  reveals  the  fact  that  theproprielor, 
Mr.  1).  C.  K'oyer.  is  a  man  with  considerable 
originality,  and  a  possessor  of  a  distinct 
personality.    We  are  well  impressed. 
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How  I  Handle  Penmanship  Home  Work. 

H.  O.    KESSLING.     LAWRENCE,    MASS.,  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL. 
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From  a  past  experience  of  several  years 
in  teaching  Penmanship  and  from  observa- 
tions of  the  methods  followed  in  other 
schools  than  those  with  which  I  have  been 
connected,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  teacher  does  not  give 
proper  attention  to  the  penmanship  home 
work.  The  teaching  of  penmanship  is  only 
half  confined  to  the  scliool  room  if  the 
teacher  is  the  riglit  kind.  Home  work  of 
some  kind  is  absolutely  necessary.  Believ- 
ing that  the  methods  and  systems  of  get- 
ting results  in  home  work,  which  I  am  fol- 
lowing, are  productive  of  the  best  results,  I 
have  decided  to  intrude  upon  your  time  and 
the  space  of  this  paper  to  tell  you  about 
how  it  is  done. 

In  my  penmanship  classes  I  require  each 
student  to  bring  in  two  pages  of  home  work 
each  day.  I  tell  them  that  I  would  rather 
have  two  pages  of  good  work  than  four 
pages  of  indifferent  work.  If  proper  home 
work  is  assigned  in  other  branches,  two 
pages  will  be  enotigh  to  bring  in  each  day. 
I  find  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of 
work  required  by  a  teaclier  as  it  is  the  kind 
of  work  he  will  accept,  and  the  method  he 
has  of  giving  it  out.  I  require  two  pages.  I 
exact  good  work  and  1  grade  it,  correct  it. 
record  it  and  return  it.  This  should  be 
done  whether  the  teacher  has  2.t  or  250  stu- 
dents. 

For  several  years  I  followed  the  plan  of 
giving  out  the  home  work  copies  after  the 
regular  class  work.  This  is  a  better  plan 
than  none  at  all,  but  not  much  better.  I 
tried  having  a  set  of  lessons  such  as  are 
sold  by  the  text  book  companies,  and  as- 
signed the  work  from  them  but  I  could  not 
follow  them.  The>'  were  not  properly  grad- 
ed or  properly  written  for  home  work. 

Every  student  in  the  school  should  be  re- 
quired to  follow  a  complete  course  of  regu- 
lar, systematic,  connected  graded  lessons. 
In  our  Business  Colleges  where  students 
are  coming  in  all  the  time  there  should  be 
some  system  of  following  lessons  so  that 
the  one  who  started  the  first  of  October  will 
not  be  doing  the  same  work  as  the  one  who 
began  in  September.  To  avoid  this  hit  and 
miss  work,  I  have  written  up  a  course  of 
two  line  lessons  which  meet  the  demand  as 
I  see  it. 

My  course  consists  of  110  lessons  or  a  six 
months'  course.  I  planned  them  as  fol- 
lows: I  secured  two  sheets  of  heavy  white 
card  board  22x28.  I  measured  off  a  three- 
inch  margin  at  the  top,  and  a  one-inch  mar- 
gin on  the  sides  and  bottom.  I  divided  the 
remaining  space  into  three  parts,  each 
space  being  about  six  and  one-half  inches 
wide.  I  planned  my  lessons,  beiugcareful 
to  select  work  that  could  be  made  to  look 
nice  when  compactly  written.  Of  course, 
the  first  eight  or  ten  lessons  were  move- 
ment drills  and  the  following  twentj'  or 
thirty  are  on  letter  drills.  My  series  all 
planned.  I  took  some  ordinary  penmanship 
paper,  some  black  ink.  and  proceeded  to 
write  the  course.  After  the  first  five  les- 
sons, each  lesson  consisted  of  two  lines,  one 
for  the  first  and  one  for  the  second  page. 
My  course  of  lessons  written  up.  I  took  the 
penmanship  publications  and  cut  out  the 
illustrations  which  I  thought  best,  show- 
ing  the  positions  of  hand  and  body.  I 
began  on  my  cardboard  by  pasting  the  cuts 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  first 
card  and  the  upper  right  hand  corner 
of  the  second  card  board.  I  then  trimmed 
my  copies  and  arranged  them,  numbered 
them  and  pasted  them  on  the  two  sheets  of 
card  board.  This  done.  I  lettered  up  at  the 
top  of  the  first  card.  Student's  Home  Work, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  second.  In  Business 
Writing.  I  then  had  a  substantial  double 
frame  made  and  framed  the  work.  It  hangs 
in  the  main  class  room  and  the  students 
have  access  to  it  at  all  times. 


I  then  arranged  a  grade  book  with  spaces 
for  110  lessons,  and  the  student's  name.  As 
the  students  entered  school,  I  placed  their 
names  in  the  book.  After  the  penmanship 
hour  the  first  morning  or  rather  during  the 
penmanship  hour.  I  explained  to  them  the 
course  of  lessons  in  home  work  and  what  I 
required.  I  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  work  to  them  more  than  two 
mornings.  Now  they  bring  in  their  work 
each  day.  taking  the  copies  as  they  come, 
and  in  this  way  each  gets  a  regular  graded 
course  of  work.  When  a  student  enters 
after  the  regular  term  has  opened.  I  explain 
the  work  to  that  student  privately,  and  he 
begins  at  the  beginning  of  the  course.  The 
lessons  are  all  numbered  when  they  hand 
in  their  work  and  I  grade  it.  and  enter  to 
that  number  in  my  book.  I  usually  start 
the  grade  at  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  work  shown.  Should  a  student 
get  behind  in  the  home  work.  I  double  the 
work  and  take  him  from  his  bookkeeping  or 
shorthand  until  he  gets  up.  I  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  work  ahead  as  much  as  five  lessons 
and  this  is  quite  an  advantage  during  ex- 
amination times. 

If  you  would  like  to  follow  this  plan,  and 
are  not  proficient  in  the  art  of  penmanship, 
or  haven't  the  time  to  write  the  lessons.  I 
would  advise  you  to  subscribe  for  two  copies 
of  some  good  penmanship  publication  and 
cut  out  the  lessons  that  you  find  running. 
In  that  way  you  would  get  the  skill  of  a 
good  writer  before  the  students,  and,  if 
properly  handled,  you  will  get  good  results. 

Should  there  be  any  points  in  this  article 
that  you  dj  not  understand,  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  answer  all  enquiries  about  the 
course  and  its  arrangements. 


Ct?e  IDinning  of  a  ^oSx  f?an5. 

A  SCRIPT  SERIAL   IN  TEN   NITMBEKS.         NO.  SIX. 

NINA    PEARL    HUDSON    NOBLE. 
Salem.  Mass. 


If 
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all  lines  slant  uniformly    and    do    not    have  the    appearance  of    one  o 
fashioned  zigzag  fences,  you  may  know  you  have  conquered  one  great  obstacle- 

Do  not  slight  the  little  words  by  writing  them  so  hastily  that  they  will  be  the 
I  the  beauty  of  the  page.  Three  of  the  most  difficult  words  to 
jnd  especially  the  last.    I  have  known  pupils  to  spend  much 


very  objects  to  detract  froti 

write  are  of,  far  and  the.         

time  upon  it  before  conquering  it. 
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The  above  penmanship  is  from  the  pen  of  a  young  Japanese  student  in  Wilson's  Modern  Business  College,  Seattle 
Wash.    From  a  letter  recently  received  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Roach,  the  skillful  penman,  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  mailing  you  under  separate  cover  a  few  specimens  of  penmanship  from  the  hand  of  one  of  our  evening  students, 
a  young  Jap.  He  acquired  this  hand  wholly  in  this  school  20  minutes  three  times  per  week,  in  nine  months  time.  He  has 
been  in  my  classes  for  two  months,  and  previous  to  this  he  was  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  W.  1^.  Butler,  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
teachers;  therefore  most  of  the  credit  is  due  Mr.  Butler,  and  it  is  evident  that  considerable  is  due,  as  he  could  not  write 
English  at  all  when  he  entered  this  school." 

.Ml  three  parties  concerned  above  are  to  be  complimented  upon  the  product  shown. 


Clipped  from  practice 
proprietor  and  penman. 


vork  of  Miss  Anna  Campean,  pupil  in  Traverse  City,  Mich  ,  Business  College;  W.  H.  Martindill, 
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Specimens 

deceived 
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Daintiness,  uniqueness  and  effectiveness 
are  the  characteristics  embodied  in  the 
lettering  done  and  submitted  by  >Ir.  Albert 
W.  Spalding.  1020  Rivermet  Ave.,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  sends  some 
dashy,  graceful,  skillful  script,  done  up  in 
a  la  Dennis-Brown  style. 

The  practice  work  upon  exercises  by  the 
students  of  the  Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial 
College  is  good.  Some  of  the  specimens 
are  excellent,  among  which  we  mention  the 
following:  Marguerite  J.  Holzer.  Chas. 
Werle,  Emma  Bittler.  and  S.  J.  Downs.  The 
penmanship  instructors,  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Donnell  and  R.  D.  Powell  are  to  beconapli- 
mented  upon  the  good  work  thej'  are  doing. 

A  roll  of  excellent  specimens  is  at  hand 
from  the  Traverse  City.  Mich.,  Business 
College.  The  following  are  especially 
w^orthy  of  mention:  F.  Emory  Chase, 
Xapolean  Seymour,  Marie  Bolinger,  and 
Lillie  Weese. 

An  artistically  and  skillfully  executed 
letter  is  at  hand  from  C.  F.  Gubitz,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Christ,  I^ckhaven.  Pa.,  has 
favored  us  with  a  skillful  specimen  of 
his  penmanship  in  imitation  of  the  Mada- 
rasz  style. 

A  beautifully  written  business  letter  is  at 
hand  from  F.  E.  Merriam,  Bayliss  Business 
College,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Principal  J.  W.  Martindill  of  the  Traverse 
City,  Michigan,  Business  College,  enclosed 
with  a  list  of  subscriptions,  a  specimen  by 
Miss  Anna  Campeau  which  reveals  more 
than   usual  ability  in   the  writing  Hue,  as 
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the  exercises  come  up  close  to  the  high 
skill  displayed  by  Mr.  Doner  in  his  master- 
ful copies.  The  interest  thus  awakened  and 
maintained  on  the  part  of  penmanship,  is 
a  pretty  sure  indication  in  itself  of  up-to- 
dateness  in  other  things  as  well. 

Some  excellent  Business  Penmanship  is 
at  hand  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Bourgeois, 

an    in     Spencer's      Business    College. 

)rleans.  La.  Mr.  Bourgeois  is  but  1H 
years  of  age,  and  writes  a  business  hand 
wliich  compares  very  favorably  with  that 
of  our  best  penmen. 

The  best  letter  received  at  this  office  for 
some  time  in  business  hand,  and  ime  of  the 
best  ever  received,  is  at  hand  from  Miss 
Lois  M.  Stewart.  Monongaliela,  Pa.  Miss 
Stewart  writes  a  hand  that  is  remarkably 
accurate,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  with  a  free  practical  movement. 
She  has  few  equals  among  the  male  sex, 
and  probably  none  of  her  own. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Barnes,  policy  writer  in  the 
Northwestern  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  favored  us  with  speci 
mens  of  his  work,  which  show^  that  he  has 
progressed  greatly  during  the  past  year. 
His  work  is  now  quite  professional,  both  as 
concerns  his  Spencerian  and  round  hand 
script.  The  sample  policies  which  he  en 
closed  are  appropriately  and  skillfully 
executed,  showing  that  he  is  a  practical 
and  artistic  workman. 

D.  M.  Knauf ,  of  the  Washington  Business 
College.  Tacoma,  Washington,  favors  THE 
Business  Educator  with  somespecimens 
of  business  and  ornamental  penmanship, 
all  of  which  are  very  creditable. 

Mr.  L.  Branthover,  the  practical  teacher 
of  penmanship  in  the  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness College,  Chicago.  111.,  favored  us  witli 
a  package  of  student's  specimens  in  busi- 
ness penmanship,  which  show  strenuous 
training  in  business  writing.  The  work 
throughout  grades  quite  well,  but  the  work 
of  the  following  is  especiallv  creditable: 
Josie  Baldwin.  Lillie  Tramm,  Robert  Bernt- 
son,  Laura  Lynd  and  Ma.  Borghild  Moe. 
The  Northwestern  believes  in  doing  every- 
thing thoroughly,  and  penmanship  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule, 


An  envelope  recently'  received  from  L. 
Madarasz,  was  addressed  in  that  exquisite 
style  that  made  him  famous  as  expert  pen- 
man. It  is  remarkable  how  he  retains  his 
skill.  Were  he  to  again  execute  specimen 
work  as  lie  once  did,  we  dnubt  not  that  he 
would  be  al)le  to  even  surpass  all  former  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  T.  Courtney,  penman  in  the  National 
Business  College,  (Juincy,  III.,  submits 
specimens  of  his  card  writing,  which  meas- 
ure up  with  tlie  class,  which  includes  the 
finest  received  at  this  office.  His  work  is 
remarkably  graceful,  artistic  and  accurate; 
es   not   possessed   bj'  the 
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ATTENTION-SPLCIAL  OFFER-FREE  REGISTRATION 


B.- 


Schermerhorn  Teachers'  Agency,  3  £.  14th  Si., 
New  York  City. 

Send  for  circulars  NOW      File  vour  record  for 
iinincdiate  positions  or  foi-  Sept  .  llWii. 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL,  Manager. 


Do  You 
Know  How 


to   prepare 

an  ink  that 

is    WHITE 

which    will 

not    rub, 

crack   or  peel?    Send   me   one 

DOLLAR  and  I  will  send  you  1000 

colored  cards  and  TELL  YOU  HOW. 


T.  S.  HEATH, 

SO  Dunkle  St.  CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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Mr.  A.  A.  Kuhl  was  born  on  a  farm  near 
Ohio  City.  Ohio,  in  1873.  His  ancestors  are 
reflected  in  his  well-balanced,  straight-for- 
ward  countenance.  His  country  rearing 
gave  liiin  a  hardy  constitution,  which  now 
sustains  him  in  his  unrelenting  work. 

He  graduated  in  due  time  from  the  West- 
ern Ohio  Normal  School,  and  then  taught 
two  years  in  his  alma  mater.  Later  he  at- 
tended Michael's  Pen  Art  Hall  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio.  He  then  taught  itiuerantly, 
and  in  '!«  taught  in  the  Nuncie,  Ind.,  Busi- 
ness College. 

In  ISM  he  first  attended  the  Zanerian,  re- 
turning two  or  three  times  since.  Ten 
years  ago  he  went  South  and  taught  for 
three  years  in  the  Jasper,  Fla.,  Normal  In- 
stitute. In  18(18,  in  connection  with  Mr.  W. 
A.  Little,  he  founded  the  Georgia  Normal 
College  and  Business  Institute,  Abbeville, 
Ga.  With  ability  and  pluck  as  a  beginning, 
the  school  has  grown  from  one  to  four  mod- 
ern school  properties,  with  an  annual  en- 
rollment of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pu- 
pils. 

The  school  is  to-day  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  Kuhl  is  one  of  the  "coolest,"  sanest, 
truest,  most  modest,  and  capable  among 
the  man;-  whom  we  claim  as  our  friends. 
He  is  happily  married,  lives  modestly,  never 
forgets  a  favor,  is  deliberate  but  sure,  and 
uncompromisingly  honest,  moral,  and 
truthful.  Would  that  there  were  more  as 
good,  as  unassuming,  as  thorough,  as  sin- 
cere and  as  efficient. 


PERRY,    IOWA 

■  Formerly  of  Mt.  Morris. 

111. )    Makes  a  specialty  of 

Card  WritinB  and  Riving  Lessons  by  mail  in  Penmanship 


and  Drawing.    Send  1.5  < 
and  &  fine  illustrated  t " 


\  for  a  dozen  beautiful  cards 


FKOM  THE  SKILLFUL  PEN  OF  MR.  H.  B.  LEHMAN,  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WANTED— TEACHERS  ®  MANAGERS. 
E.xperienced  Teachers  of  Gra- 
ham Shorthand,  Penmanship  and 
Bookkeeping,  and  Managers  for 
branch  colleges.     Address, 

Dra-ughon's  P.  B.  College  Co., 
Nashville,  'Tann. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN, 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Les.sons  by  mail  in  Business  Writing,  Artistic 
Writing.  Card  Writing.  Flourishing,  Lettering, 
Engrossing.  Send  for  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman"  and  learn  all  about  the  courses. 

Blank  Cards,  Taper  and  Supplies.  Price  List  and 
samples  free. 

ADDRESS  AS  ABOVE. 


SPECIAL    OFFER. 

2.5  beautifully  written  cards  to  every  student  who 
enrolls  this  month  for  a  home  course.  24  lessons 
instead  of  12.  Business  Writing  $3.50;  Ornamental 
$7  00;  Pen  Lettering  $.3.00;  1  dozen  colored  cards 
20c.  Our  interesting  catalogue  with  specimens 
fresh  from  the  pen,  free.     Write  to-day. 

ELLSWORTH  ®  WHITMORE. 
Easton  School  of  Business.  Easton,  Pa. 


Want  a  position  ? 
nn  Vfln  want  a  teacher? 
■  Ill      I  nil      Want  a  partner? 

U»     1  UU      Want  to  buy  a  school  ? 
Want  to  sell  a  school  ? 
If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


•'THE  DVGOVT  PEMMAN." 

Oldest.         Cheapest.         Best. 

Lessons  by  Mall  in  all  Branches  of  Pen  Art. 

Flourishing:. 

He  is  unequaled  as  an  instructor  in  this  art. 
You  should  see  his  work.  Send  25c.  and  get  his 
circulars,  terms,  samples  and  a  surprise. 

Address,  JASPER  JAY  STONE,  M.  D., 

Niotaze,  Eans. 

FOR  SALtE:. 

I  have  several  of  the  famous  Kalamazoo  Multi- 
Copy  devices,  regular  price  $5  00.  I  will  close 
these  out  at^  00  each.  Just  the  thing  for  teachers 
and  others  wishing  to  get  up  examination  ques- 
tions. Also  have  a  lot  of  Ellis  Bookkeeping 
Guides  for  sale  cheap.     Address, 

W.  H-  NARTINDILL. 

Manistee.  Mich. 


sTUDv 
LAW 


;ss  at  tbo  b:ir,  i 

tSeO.     Successful 
verywuere.    Appro\  ed 


the  ORIGINAL    SCHOOL, 

ndsd 


by  bar  and  law  co 

College  Law  Cour^ 

Law  Course.      Liberal    Torms. 

Special  Offer  Now. 

Catalogue  Freo. 

Sprague  Correspondenco 
School  off  Law, 

733AI&justicBldK.,  Oelroil.Mlch. 


ICaNING 


ustrating  and  Engraving  for  posters, 
catalogs,  booklets,  ads.  and  all  commer- 
cial art  purposes.     We  write  copy,  do  art 
ng,  lithographing  and  engraving  by 


ind  Illuminate.   Studioopp. 
City    Hall    Subway  station.    Call,  write, 
3530  Colt.    245  B'way,  New  York. 


Gems  in  Line  and  Shade 


nv    [HE  I.ATE  C.  C.  CANAN. 


DESIGNED  AND  FILLED. 

RESOLUTIONS,  MEMORIALS,  TESTI 

MONIALS,  ETC.,   ENGROSSED. 

LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 

FURNISHED. 


'if  you  find  yourself^ 

Unexpectedly  out  of  a  position,  write 
us    right    now.       We'll    do   the    rest. 

VNiON  te;a.che:rs'  bvr.e:av 

FRANK   E.  VAUGHAN.  Manager,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 

Known  for  Many  Years  as  TKe  Penman's  Art  Journal  Bureau. 
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-  LESSONS    IN  - 


723  THROOP  ST.    =- 


<'/t      CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Fifth  Cesson. 

In  this  lesson  a  good  many  will  have  their  wish  fulfilled  ;  namely,  to  begin  on  Capital  Letters.  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  person  who 
has  not  looked  with  pleasure  on  Kngraver's  script  ;  especially  on  the  graceful  Capitals. 

The  first  exercise  is  the  foundation  formore  than  one-half  the  Capital  Letters,  so  you  can  readily  understand  that  the  mastery  of 
this  exercise  will  help  you  very  much  in  the  work  which  follows.  Follow  previous  instructions  as  to  ruling  space  lines  and  make 
exercise  three  spaces  high. 

The  exercise  is  a  shade  made  up  of  a  compound  curve,  swelling  towards  the  middle  where  it  is  broadest  and  then  diminishing  until 
it  is  merely  a  hair  line  resting  on  base  line.  You  will  notice  by  looking  at  copy,  that  the  up  strokes  are  slanted  more  than  the  shades,  to 
balance  the  exercise.  Also  notice  that  It  is  repeated  in  letters  V  and  W.  I  should  advise  you  to  make  the  shades  of  the  exercise  about 
as  far  apart  as  shown  in  copy. 

The  introductory  stroke  of  letter  Y  is  made  with  a  quick  action  similar  to  the  last  part  of  n.  It  begins  a  space  and  a  half  above  base 
line  and  being  a  space  higVi,  it  extends  to  within  a  half  space  of  head  line,  or  two  and  a  half  spaces  above  base  line.  The  next  step  is  to 
begin  on  head  line  ( three  spaces  above  base  line)  and  make  the  shade  which  you  practiced.  To  finish  letter  add  terminating  stroke 
which  cotnmences  on  base  line  extending  upward  with  a  slight  compound  curve  near  the  base  line  at  greater  slant  than  shade,  to  head 
line  where  a  graceful  curve  is  made  and  end  with  a  dot. 

The  letter  W  does  not  need  very  much  explaining,  but  it  does  need  a  great  deal  of  practice.  Begin  as  in  letter  V  with  introductory 
stroke  and  shade  ;  the  connecting  hair  line  between  first  and  second  shade  is  next  ;  then  second  shade  and  add  terminating  stroke  as  in 
letter  V  to  finish  letter.  Xotice  that  the  opening  between  the  two  shades  is  wider  on  base  line  than  on  head  line.  It  is  a  slight  difference 
but  that  is  what  counts  in  script     it  must  be  just  right. 

The  letter  Z  begins  like  letter  \ .  Introductory  stroke  and  follow  with  shade.  Then  place  your  pen  on  end  of  shade  on  base  line  and 
proceed  to  make  loop  as  explained  in  last  lesson  for  small  letter  z.  You  will  undoubtedly  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  your  first  attempt 
at  writing  words  the  small  letters  will  seem  isolated  from  the  Capitals.  You  must  watch  spacing  as  well  as  forms  of  letters  and  coin 
new  words  which  begin  with  Z  and  also  with  other  letters  of  this  lesson. 

The  next  letter  is  X.  The  introductory  stroke  may  be  made  either  up  or  down.  That  is,  begin  above  base  line  with  dot  making  a 
nice  curve  to  base  line  and  proceed  upward;  or,  begin  on  head  line  proceeding  downward  and  terminate  with  dot.    The  introductory 
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stroke  is  straight  until  within  about  a  space  of  base  line  when  it  forms  a  graceful  curve  and  finishes  with  a  dot,  which  shouhl  l>e  about 
one-fourth  of  a  space  above  base  line,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  make  the  dot  too  heavy.  Study  the  shade  of  letter  .N  closely,  and 
you  will  see  that  it  is  the  sa  jie  form  of  shade  as  in  preceding  letters,  only  that  it  does  not  slant  so  much,  it  being  almost  perpendicular. 
The  terminating  stroke  should  be  made  on  such  a  slant,  that  it  will  be  parallel  with  introductory  stroke  and  is  finished  with  or  without 
a  dot. 

For  letter  A  the  introductory  stroke  is  made  very  much  like  the  one  for  letter  N.  Its  difference  lies  in  that  it  is  slanted  more  and  is 
slightly  curved  near  head  line.  The  shade  begins  on  head  line  as  a  hair  line  and  gradually  becomes  broader  until  it  reaches  the  base 
line,  where  it  should  have  its  greatest  breadth.  The  loop  is  the  next  step.  It  commences  on  base  line  on  left  side  of  shade  and  should 
be  a  perfect  oval  sliglitly  sliaded  on  extreme  left  end  of  the  oval,  or  on  lower  end  of  loop,  as  shown  in  copy. 

The  introductory  stroke  for  letter  M  is  about  the  same  as  for  letter  A  except  that  it  has  very  little  if  any  curve  near  head  line  ;  it  is 
almost  straight.  In  making  shades,  proceed  as  you  would  in  making  shade  of  small  1.  Begin  on  head  line  and  proceed  downward, 
gradually  putting  more  pressure  on  the  pen.  and  making  a  clear  cut  shade  to  which  add  the  connecting  stroke  which  should  be  parallel 
with  the  introductory  stroke.    The  second  shade  is  exactly  like  the  first  one.    Add  terminating  stroke  to  finish  letter. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  will  find  enough  material  in  this  lesson  to  keep  you  working  pretty  hard.  First,  it  is  the  first  lesson  bearing 
on  Capital  Letters  ;  second,  and  the  most  important  thing,  is  that  this  lesson  is  a  foundation  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  Capital  Letters 
of  the  alphabet.  1  mean  those  which  have  the  stem  in  one  form  or  another.  Those  tliat  have  the  stem  without  a  dot  as  in  V  and  W,  the 
short  stem  as  in  G  and  those  that  have  a  full  stem  as  P,  R,  B,  etc. 

I  hope  the  above  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  greater  efforts  on  j'our  part,  always  placing  before  yourself  the  ideal  that  you  are  bound 
to  succeed  if  you  combine  with  practice  the  power  to  study  ;  thereby  developing  not  onlj'  the  skill  of  the  hand  but  also  the  faculties  of 
the  mind. 

J.  R.  N.,  Attica.  Ind.  Your  trouble  with  oval  of  o.  a,  etc-  I  have  tried  both  methods,  namely;  making  oval  in  two  parts,  and  also  mak- 
ing it  without  lifting  pen.  I  have  found  the  last  plan  better,  viz:  it  is  quicker,  and  I  believe  more  accurate.  I  will  keep  quota- 
tions you  wrote  for  future  reference. 

Criticism  for  yo\xx  work  on  Lesson  No.  3.  This  work  is  by  far  better  than  any  received  from  you.  I  will  take  your  t  as  an  example. 
Make  a  letter  t  and  study  the  lowerturn;  see  if  you  can  make  such  a  good  lower  turn  in  1,  b,  m,  u,  etc.  It  is  same  as  in  i  only  that  itis  one 
space  higher.    The  small  shade  on  loop  of  1,  b,  etc.,  you  place  too  low.    Keep  up  the  good  work. 


I  will  write  your  r 


saniple.s  and  :  _ 

der      Agents  W^Sk-nted. 

Bla-nk  Cards.     16  different  colors.  100  assorted, 
by  mail  i)Ostpaid,  15c,:  1000  by  express,  75c. 

lie  Cards.     16  different"  kinds,  100  by  mail. 


30c. 


very  best  white.  15c.  per 


Ink.    Glossy  bli 
bottle. 

Flourished  Design    Cards,  30c.    per    100.      h 
kinds  of  penman's  supplies.     Lessons  by  mail 
penmanship.    Send  2c.  stamp  for  circulai's. 
W.  A.  BODE,  27th  St.  S.  S.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


IS  ISSUED  IN  THREE  FORMS  AS  FOLLOWS  : 

In  Manual  form,  for  teachers,  home  students, 
and  High,  Business,  and  Parochial  School  use, 
Price,  $1.50. 

In  Compendium  form,  for  students  in  High, 
Business,  and  Parachial  Schools,  price  50  cents. 

In  Pr.\ctice  Book  form,  Xos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
for  students  in  the  Grammar  Grades,  High,  and 
Parachial  Schools,  15  cents  each;  $1.20  per  dozen. 

Form  and  movement  for  the  first  time  are 
presented  simultaneously,  and  continuously 
through  the  course,  thereby  avoiding  the  pitfalls 
of  excessive  movement  and  scrawling  forms  on 
the  one  hand,  or  cramped  movement  and  clumsy 
forms  on  the  other  hand. 

The  system  has  method  and  merit,  and  is 
winning  its  way  with  scarcely  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers,  and  is  succeeding  where 
all  others  have  failed.  It  is  destined  to  be  the 
coming  method  and  style,  having  already  been 
adopted  in  many  schools  and  cities. 

If  vou  want  the  best,  investigate  and  adopt 
"  the  Arm  Movement  Mdhod  of  Rapid  U'ritiiig." 

ZANER  m.  BLOSER.  Publishers. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


BY  MR.  H.  A.  FRANZ,  RED  WINU,  MINN. 


BY  IKWIN  P.  MENSCH,  PENMAN,    INTER-STATE   COML.   COLLEGE, 
READING,  PA. 


Lessons  in  Wash   Drawing 
and  Engrossing. 

E.   L.   BROWN,        ROCKT,ANT>,    NATNK- 


"You  certainly  treak.1  your  clients  properly,  ak.nd  rendei 
successful  efforts  in  my  behalf."  We  need  more  teacl 
Prompt  Service.     We  have  a  good  business  school  for  sale. 

G.  E.  Pople,  Manager. 


The  following  quotation  ^ 
timent  of  teachers  registered  with   us  : 
good  service.     I  greaLtly  aLpprecia.te  your 
lers.     Register  today.    Centrally   Located. 
AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 

1836  Fisher  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


/f 


The  design  in  wash  given  herewith.'was 
prepared  as  a  lesson  in  brush  technic  land 
not  one  on  the  evils  of  intemperance,  but 
if  it  proves  effective  as  both,  so  much  the 
better. 

First  make  a  careful  pencil  drawing  giv- 
ing special  attention  to  the  details.  No 
matter  hnw  well  you  can  handle  the 
brush  or  pen,  the  drawing  must  be  correct 
if  the  result  is  successful.  I'se  strong  color 
in  the  background,  and  apply  in  a  broad, 
effective  manner.  Do  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, apply  a  second  wash  until  the 
first  is  perfectly  dry,  as  otherwise  your 
tones  will  be  "muddy."  Wash  drawings 
must  be  strong  in  color  values  in  order  to 
show  up  well  in  half-tones. 

The  Woonsocket  Commercial  School  De- 
sign is  an  excellent  example  of  pen  work 
as  applied  to  Commercial  art,  and  the  young 
penman  will  find  this  class  of  work  inter 
esting  as  well  as  profitable.  This  design 
should  also  be  drawn  in  pencil  before  the 
ink  is  applied.  Make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  lines  used  in  producing  the  different 
tones. 


Faust's  Automatic  Shading  Pens  Are  the  Best 


^ 


We  are  wholesale  and  retj 
Cards,  Card  Board,  Fine  Inki 
fessional  penmen. 


We 

Manufacture 

These  Pens, 

Also 

rAVSTS 

SNADINC- 

pc^  iNhs 

and  FAUST'S 

PATCNT 
MYOGRAPH. 


il  dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Penmanship  Specialties,  Writing  Pens, 
,  Oblique  Holders,  etc.    Everything  needed  by  students  or  pro 


Sample  Automatic  Pen,  any  s 


AUTO    PEN   a.    INK    MFG.   CO.,     40  DEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


VfoONSOCKET.R.I.. 


^^^3^udM^d4/^(/iU^iif^       ^ 


CiNT 


,  SUBSCRIBERS  ' 


Under  this  heading  Mr.  Zaner  criticises  specimens 
of  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  submitted  to  him. 
Postage  should  be  enclosed  if  specimens  are  to  be 
returned.  He  will  also  endeavor  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  penmanship  matters,  or  if 
thought  best,  questions  may  be  submitted  through 
this  department  to  the  readers  of  our  journal  for  vol- 
unteer answers.  This  gives  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Educator  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  made  thli;  work  a  life-time  study,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  contribute  thereto. 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
change  the  character  of  the  figure  (7J  seven 
to  be  constructed  as  the  figure  (4)  four 
turned  up-side-down?  This  seems  to  me 
would  save  the  trouble  of  getting  7's  and 
9's  mixed  in  the  art  of  reading  rapidly 
written  figures;  as  you  know,  most  people 
make  &'s  and  7's  much  alike  in  rapid  work. 
Yours  suggestively. 

J.  Austin  Brooks, 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

No,  brother,  I  do  not  believe  the  sngges 
tion  is  practical,  becatjse  of  the  fact  that 
the  form  requires  one  more  stroke,  and 
because  of  the  further  fact  that  the 
forms  commonly  used  in  script  figures  are 
so  similar  to  the  standard  print  forms, 
that  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  bring  aI»out  reforms  of  the  radical  nature 
suggested.  Insist  on  pupils  making  a  strong 
distinction  between  the  7  and  the  9  and 
there  will  be  less  need  of  a  new  or  inverted 
form. 


M.  Z.  You  write  a  good  strong  hand  and 
can  become  an  exceptionally  fine  penman 
if  you  persevere  in  the  writing  direction. 
Watch  carefully  the  turns  and  angles  in 
the  minimum  letters,  such  as  n-  v,  etc  Do 
not  write  quite  so  fast,  in  order  to  secure 
more  accuracy  of  form.  Follow  Mr.  Doner's 
lessons  and  get  our  Certificate. 

Van,  N.  Y.  Your  round  hand  practice  is 
about  the  best  I  had  received  for  some  time. 
You  are  following  Mr.  Cepek's  lessons  very 
closely  indeed.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
curve  the  upward  strokes  in  1,  b.  h,  k,  and  f 
more.  Your  lower  turns  in  the  minimun  let- 
ters are  not  always  as  successfully  made  as 
your  upper  turns.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  you 
will  be  giving  lessons  in  THE  Businp:ss 
Educator,  instead  of  practicing  from  les- 
sons given  therein.  Your  lettering  is  also 
good. 

O.  E.,  Olga,  By  following  closely  Mr.  Lis- 
ter's instructions  and  copies.  I  honestly 
think  that  you  can  earn  Thr  Business 
Edicator  Professional  Certificate  within 
a  year.  I  would  recommend  that  you  use 
Arnold's  Japan  or  our  India  Ink  properly  di- 
luted, and  our  Fine  Writer  pens  or  Gillotfs 
Xo.  1.  You  write  quite  well,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  you  shall  not  make  splendid  im- 
provement under  Mr.  Lister's  masterful 
copies  and  common  sense,  explicit  instruc- 


^^2J/p£orrbaA 


\  The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency, 

170  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
Recoromends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools  and  families. 
The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com- 
mercial teachers  from  public  and  private 
i       schools,  and  business  college 


ismess  colleges.  p 

WM    O.  PRATT,  McnaKcr.  [ 


SOMETHING  NEW-ARTISTIC-UNIQL'E 

3  Flourislies.  all  different,  in   3  colors, 
each  25c:  the  3  for  50c. 
All  fresh  from  the  pen,  mailed  in  tube.    Suit- 
able for  framing.     Mr.  Zaner   says:    "Mr.  Ger- 
bold's  bird  and  scroll  flourishes  arc  skillful,  ef- 
fective,   novel,    and    out-of-the-ordinary.      They 
represent  harmony  in  color  as  well  as  in  line. 
Address,     L.  E.  GERHOLD, 

Echo.  Pa. 


FRANCIS  B.  COVRTNEY 

HANDWRITING  SPECIALIST 

Expert    Microscopic    Examiner     f»f 

Forered  and  Questioned  Writinj;. 
Care  McDonald  Business  Institute. 

Milw&ukee,  Wis. 


PC:NMA.N*S    SVPPLlESt  Hand   Cut 

inl-:  samplea  Frtel  lUOiiS-ply  W .  B.  76c ;  lOCMi  colored 
111-  n  .■..iors)85c;  10006-ply  W.B.95C;  1000  3-ply  tinted 
i;  I-  -  I'  The  new  comic  cards  are  a  winner  lUU  assorted 
I  r  p.iiri;  Penman's  Souvenir  35ci  Penman's  Sample 
: ...  k    ::..-,    lOO  bird  and  scroll  cards  35c;    100  Christmas 


in  cards,  fresh 
ten  and  printed 
ellinp  my  card?;  45  per 


t.,  Allegheny.  Pa. 


IPFT; 


3L  ArjKJ 
:ard5J 


pcRflVft, 


Diploma 


LRESOLuJ 
-TIOnsI 


BLANK  CARDS!! 

Your  penmanship  shows  up  to 
the  best  advantage  possible  if 
you  use  our  COLORED  CARDS. 
They  have  superior  surface  and 
are  put  up  in  dust  proof  boxes 
containing  500  cards  each,  price 
50c  per  box  or  90c  per  1000.  If 
by  mail  15c  per  box  extra.  A 
receipt  for  making  a  superfine 
white  ink  FREE  with  every  order, 
if  wanted.  We  also  have  fine 
white  cards  40c  per  bo.x  or  75c 
per  1000;  if  by  mail  15c  per  box 
extra. 
Full  line  of  samples  for  stamp. 

100  CARDS  TO  TRY,  15c  POSTPAID 


rifnow^i-l 


Moust  ^v.^*;^ 


BY  C.  E.  I.OWDKR,  PENMAN,  METROPOLITAN  BU.SINBSS 
COLLEGE.  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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Lessons  in  Frencn  Round  Hann 

iKUNDh, 

V   H.   A.    Rounds    of  the    Eni,'ros»ini 

■"      a  of  Rounds-Truman  Company, 

Schiller  Bide..  Chicag-o.  111. 


Study  the  alphabet  and  see  reall.v  how 
few  kinds  of  strokes  are  required  to  make  it. 
and  then  try  to  make  those  strokes  exactly 
alike,  when  applied  to  the  different  letters, 
thus  producing  uniformity  and  similarity. 


$200.00  CASH 

If  vou  want  Ink.  Pc 

US.  Ohlique  Penholders, 

Paper,   Cardboard 

Blank  Cards,  Written 

Cards,  or  if  .vou  w 

ish  to  take  a  course  in 

penmanship  undei 

a  man  who  won  1200,00 

for  The  Best  Cour 

se  of   Lessons  in   Busi- 

ness   Writing     Ov 

er    AM    Competitors    in 

America.,    send    for     "THE     R.\NSOM-    | 

BRIAN"— it  tells 

•ou  all. 

.\ddress,   C   W. 

BANSOM, 

.^825  Euclid  Ave. 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 

}      ^      $      ^ 


ONE    HUNDRED    THIRTY 
THOUSAND  'DOLLARS 

Was  paid  to  the  member.s  of  this 
Agency  whom  we  placed  last  year. 

Can't  we  put  you  on  the  Pay  Roll? 

FREE  REGISTRATION  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

Continental  Teachers'  Agency, 

BOWLING  GREEN.  Ky. 


Gillotts  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 
PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 

<r    ~      O    ClILOTTS        I 

VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.   F. 

Qiliott's  Pens  have  for  «eventy-five  years  stood 
the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Profesfiowd 
and  Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  nev- 
er equalled.  Qillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front 
rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Dtirubility. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  (^  Sons 

Alfred  Field  m.  Co. 

Sole    A.tf«nts 

93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


Just  one  of  the  Many  Features  of 

McKee  Shorthand 

is  the 

BEAUTY  OF  ITS  OUTLINES 

That  is  Because 

Its  Parts  are  All  in  Harmony 

Perfection  Requires  it. 


McKe^e:   pvblishing  co. 

CSTERO.     FLORIDA. 
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A  New  Book  on  Commercial  LikW 

Williams  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  the  most  practical  text  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  Commercial  Schools,  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Private 
Learners.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Jester,  both  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  well  qualified  students  of  law.  Mr.  Jester  is  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Bar,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  recognized  in  the  fraternity  as  well  qualified  \o 
prepare  such  a  work. 

The  strong  point  in  Williams's  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  its  teach 
ability.  No  work  has  been  spared  to  present  the  subject  matter  in  such  wav  both 
rhetorically  and  mechanically  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  as  far  as  possible,  easy  of 
coinprehension  /or  both  student  and  teacher. 

It  is- bound  in  blue  silk,  stamped  in  gold  and  retails  for  $1.25.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  commercial  teacher  on  receipt  of  50c,  which  amount  will  be  re- 
funded upon  return  of  the  book,  or  will  be  credited  on  the  first  order  after  adoption. 
It  will  pay  to  see  this  hook  before  deciding  upon  a  text  for  the  year. 


The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

N.  B. — Do  not  forget  that  we  are  publishers  of  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Text 
Books  of  the  highest  order.     Any  information  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


"t>utline  of  Work  for  the  Business  Prac- 
tice Department  of  the  Western  School  of 
Commerce,  Stockton,  Calif.."  by  E-  H. 
McGowen  is  the  title  of  a  nianilla-covered. 
28-page  booklet  containing  the  outline  and 
general  directions  comprising  the  course  of 
study  in  that  institution.  This  outline  im- 
presses us  as  being  up-to-date  and  to  the 
point,  being  an  excellent  medium  of  in- 
struction between  pupil  and  teacher. 

"  >rodern  Accounting'*  is  the  title  of  a 
blue-backed,  substantially-covered,  splen- 
didly printed,  180-pa£re  book  by  Powers  & 
Lyons,  Chicago  and  Xew  York.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  be  used  as  the  initiatory  part  of  a 
course  in  bookkeeping,  accounting,  etc.  It 
sets  forth  the  principles  and  rules  of  account 
ing  and  it  gi%'^es  exercises  attliesame  time 
in  applying  these  principles.  In  accordance 
with  modern  pedagogy,  it  introduces  but 
one  new  thing  at  a  time.  The  books  are  in- 
troduced and  used  as  follows:  Sales  Book, 
Cash  Book,  Journal,  Day  Book,  Bill  Book, 
Ledger,  etc.,  with  accompanying  papers.  No 
vouchers  are  used,  butareintroduced  in  the 
course  following: 

"  Wholesale  Accounting."  by  the  above 
named  firm,  is  the  title  of  a  course  that  is 
neither  for  beginners  nor  for  advanced  pu- 
pils, but  is  intermediate  in  grade.  It  is 
based  upon  the  voucher  plan,  and  is  accom- 
panied Ijy  some  tw^o  dozen  or  more  pack- 
ages, comprising  Checks.  Bank  Book,  Re- 
ceipts, Deposit  slips,  Bills,  Statements, 
Notes,  Insurance  Papers,  Credit  Blanks, 
Files,  etc.  The  text  accompanying  the 
vouchers  comprise  37  pages.  The  Journal, 
Cash  Book,  Ledgers.  Invoice  Book,  and 
Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable,  etc., 
are  all  well  ruled,  substantially  bound,  and 
carefully  printed.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  exam- 
ine and  to  review  such  a  business-like,  and 


yet  educational  series  of  books,  papers,  etc., 
although  space  is  inadequate  to  do  them 
justice  either  in  general  or  in  detail.  If  in- 
terested, you  should  examine  them,  as  we 
have. 

"  Mayne's  Sight  Speller"  by  D.  D.  Mayne, 
published  by  the  above  named  firm,  is  the 
title  of  a  substantially-bound,  well-printed, 
I'.ttt-page  book  devoted  to  the  practical  and 
important  subject  of  spelling.  It  is  based 
upon  the  new  idea  of  spelling  by  "sight." 
The  words  are  first  presented  in  bold,  black 
type,  without  diacritical  markings  and  un- 
modified by  separation  into  syllables.  Un- 
der each  list  of  words  in  smaller  type,  the 
words  are  marked  for  correct  pronunciation, 
together  with  their  meanings,  etc.  The 
work  is  intended  for  use  in  grammar  grades. 
High  Schools,  and  ungraded  scliools. 


H.   E.  WYGAL 
ENGICOSSER  (Sl  DESIGNER 

Work  for  all  Commercial  Purposes. 

Reaolutiona,  ricmorials,  Testimoniala, 

Diplomas,       Certificates.       Forms. 

Letter  and  Bill  Heads,  Covers,  Etc. 

17  Lake  View  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 

INK  is  the  blackest  free-flowing 
3r  made — it  conies  in  large 
sticks,  enough  for  years  of  steady  use— Best  for 
ornamental  writing— beautiful,  true  hair  lines- 
Full  directions  of  how  to  mix  to  get  best  results 
accompany  each  order.  $3  by  registered  mail  for 
a  stick.  L.  M  A.DA.R.A.SZ, 

1281  Third  Ave..  New  York. 


KOREAN 


THB  MAN,  A.  H.   HINNAN,  AND  HIS  WORK. 

FROM   PHOTO  MADE  IN  CHICAGO  AND  KINDLY  FURNISHED  THE  BUSINES.S  EDUCATOR 

BY  MR.  T.  J.   HOOVER,  C.^Rf.!  N  \II.LE,  ILI,. 
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We  will  now  take  up  a  diflerent  kind  of 
portrait;  that  is.  the  pen  strokes  are  new, 
being  called  illuminated  or  shaded  strokes. 
They  are  made  the  same  as  ordinary  strokes, 
except  that  you  press  more  firmly  on  the 
pen  as  you  near  the  end  of  a  stroke  or  line. 
They  should  be  drawn  slowly  and  carefully. 
Having  suggested  or  sketched  your  copy  in 
pencil,  begin  to  outline  in  ink,  usually  start- 
ing in  a  picture  of  this  kind  at  the  left  and 
at  the  top  of  forehead;  next  begin  on  the 
eyes,  doing  all  of  the  outlining  first.  Now 
start  the  shading.  Finish  the  work  at  the 
left  of  forehead;  turn  the  paper  so  that  all 
your  strokes  will  be  made  toward  j'ou.  It 
will  be  easier  for  vou  to  see  what  you  are 
doing,  and  you  will  get  better  lines.  Use  a 
very  flexible  pen,  and  swell  the  stroke  as 
you  finish  it.  Notice  how  the  lines  are  illu- 
niinated  near  the  lower  part  of  cheek;  also 
where  the  cheek  and  whiskers  meet.  Ob- 
serve the  high  lights  or  white  place  in  the 
beard,  fie  very  careful  in  making  lines  to 
represent  the  hair  and  whiskers,  keep  theni 
well  curved,  straight ;  wiry,  hard  lines 
will  not  do.  Xotice  how  a  few  lines,  curved 
in  the  proper  direction,  indicates  the  wrin- 
kles Tinder  the  eye.  If  they  were  drawn 
with  liard.  straight  lines,  the  effect  would 
be  bad.  To  represent  wrinkles  and  hollows, 
the  lines  should  curve  and  be  short  in 
length.  We  have  now  finished  our  portrait 
work,  and  will  take  life  drawing  for  our 
next  lesson. 

IMPROVE  YOUR    During  the  long  evenings  of 
PENMANSHIP  ^^^  coming  fall  and  winter 

by  practicing  at  home. 
Mills's  Correspondence  School   of   PenmaLnship 
will  enable   you  to   develop  wonderfully  in  this 
valuable    branch    of   education.     Send   a  stamp 
now  for  full  information  to  E.  C.  MILLS. 

195  Grand  Ave..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


A    GOOD    SUGGESTION 

A  recent  buyer  writes: 

"  Your  ink  received,  and  it  is  as  you  say,  black; 
it  dries  quickly,  and  I  can  erase  my  pencil  out- 
lines without  fear  of  loosing  its  blackness.    My 

friend  Mr. wants  to  buy  a  stick  but  lie  wants 

to  know  if  you  have  a  smaller  size,  because  he 
thinks  he  could  hardly  use  up  the  |2  00." 

I  have  a  size  (same  brand  as  the  $2  00  size) 
which  is  just  a  fourth  of  the  large  size,  and  which 
sells  for  50  cents,  with  complete  instructions, 
postpaid.  Send  for  it  and  improve  the  appear- 
ance of  your  work.  A  stone  for  grinding  ink 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  your  expense  for  50  cents. 

Address,  R.  A.  CEPEK, 

72J  Throop  St.  Chicaeo,  ill. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel  Pens 

USED  BY  EXPERT  AND  CAREFUL 
PENMEN  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 
Sample  card,  f2  pens  different  patterns, 
Will  l)escnt  for  trial  on  receipt  of6  ccfitsln 
postage  stamps.    Ask  for  card  R. 


SPENCERIAN 

BROADWAY, 


PEN    CO. 
NEW  YORK 


KEEP  YOUR  LIGHTNING  ROD  UP. 

"KEEP  VOUR  LIOHTNINQ  ROD  UP"  is  our  slogan.  Register  with  us- it 
costs  nothing;  keep  registered  will!  us  at  tlie  same  price.  We  search  the 
whole  United  States  and  Canada  for  desirable  openings  for  our  candidates. 
We  push  you  for  these  places  ;  you  can  accept  or  decline  just  as  suits  you. 
This  plan  gives  you  a  survey  of  the  entire  field  and  it  gives  the  schools 
their  pick  of  the  best  candidates 

It's  the  best  plan  as  it  saves  time,  trouble,  correspondence  and  expense  to 
the  teacher— and  puts  him  in  a  position  to  "  picli  and  choose"  his  place. 
Don't  wait  until  you  are  out  of  a  place  (although  we  CAN  and  DO  hustle  for 
you  them,  but  register  now  and  keep  registered.  We  offer  FREE  REQIS- 
TRATION,  and  allow  commission  to  be  paidone-half  in  30  and  one-half  in  60 
days.     Don't  delay.     Send  for  convincing  papers  to-day  I 

TO  SCHOOLS  we  offer  the  largest  and  best  list  of  teachers  ever  brought 
together;  intelligent  selections;  full  information,  prompt  service- and  we 
do  the  work.  We  make  no  charge  to  schools.  The  argument  we  give  to  the 
teachers  will  show  you  the  kind  of  teachers  we  want -and  get -and  conse- 
quently have  for  vour  selection  I  nless  we  place  "  The  Right  Teacher  in 
the  Right  School"  (another  slogan  of  ours),  we  get  no  commission.  We 
aim  to  t«ll  the  truth  about  teachers  and  schools  and  we  expect  a.  d  demand 
the  truth  from  both  high  contracting  parties. 

September  and  October  were  busy  months  with  us  The  whirr  of  the  tele- 
graph call  boxes,  the  jingle  of  the  telephone  and  the  click  ol  the  typewriters 
added  zest  to  the  conversation  of  the  school  principals  who  called  at  our 
office  lor  teachers. 

ALL  INFORHATION  IS  TREATED  AS  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL.  We 
give  both  teacher  and  school  "a  square  deal." 

SCHOOL  EXCHANGE  DEPARTMENT  Is  maintained  to  enable  sellers  and 
purchasers  of  school  property  to  buy  and  sell.  We  have  lists  of  sellers  and 
buyers.  A  small  commission  is  charged  to  the  seller  nothing  to  the  buyer 
—and  no  registration  fee.     Send  for  particulars. 

Make  our  offices  your  headquarters  when  in  New  York. 

THE    KINSLEY    BVREAV, 

WM.  J.  KINSLEY,  Msynager,  245  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


R.  C.  KING'S 

Monthly  Statement 
and  Editorial. 


I  want  500  yoiitij,'  men  and 
women  who  are  ambitions  and 
energetic,  and  who  have  a  longing 
desire  to  get  into  a  line  of  work 
that  will  be  more  to  their  liking, 
and  where  they  can  earn  the  High 
DoUcir  to  write  nie  for  information 
concerning  my  correspondence 
course  in  penmanship.  By  my  A'eir 
and  Oris^inal  method  you  can  de- 
velop a  Niisterfiil  style  of  Busi- 
ness and  Ornamental  Writing 
by  a  few  hours  practice  each  week 
at  vour  home  —  and  the  cost  —  well, 
it  won't  be  one-tenth  wliat  it  would 
cost  to  take  a  course  in  a  college, 
and  I  guarantee  that  my  course 
will  be  more  thorough,  systematic 
and  complete  than  a  course  taken 
in  a  college,  and  that  you  will  keep 
every  copy  I  make,  because  they 
will  be  a  feast  for  your  eyes  and  a 
constant    source    of    inspiration. 

And  vour  progress,  what  about 
that?  \Vell,  twelve  years'  teaching 
experience  ouj^ht  to  count  for  some- 
thing. So  /  know  just  what  in- 
structions to  give  for  each  letter, 
word  and  sentence,  calling  atten- 
tion to  students'  errors  and  sug- 
gesting the  /jes^  ways  to  overcome 
them.  Also  giving  praise  and  en- 
couragement when  deserving. 

To  the  first  SOO  voung  men  and 
women  who  answer  this  advertise- 
ment and  who  enroll  with  me  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  I  will 
make  a  most  litjeral  reduction  from 
mv  regular  rates  of  tuition. 

Will  yon  be  one  of  SOO  to  take 
advantage  of  my  offer? 

Act  Sensiblj-.'  Get  Busv.'  Write 
at  once.  "  He  who  does  it  today 
has  an  immense  advantage  over 
him   who  expects  to  do    it    tomor- 


R.  C.  KING, 

2851  O&kUnd  Ave.. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 
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modern  Engrossing  and  Row  It 
i$  Jlcciuircd. 

BY    SAMUEL  D.   HOLT.   PHILADELPHIA. 


The  evolution  of  engrossing  might  be  re- 
garded as  remarkable.  The  improvement 
in  the  art  has  been  rapid,  the  tendency  be- 
ing all  toward  fuller  and  much  more  artis- 
tic effects,  in  which  the  brush  has  a  very 
important  part.  The  change  has  really 
been  wonderful  within  the  last  decade.  The 
much-prized  designs  of  birds  and  spread 
eagles,  so  skillfully  executed  by  our  grand- 
fathers with  the  pen  alone,  are  no  longer  in 
vogue.  Engr<issing  with  such  limitations 
is  not  wanted.  The  engrosser  to  day  must 
be  an  artist  in  all  that  the  word  implies. 
He  must  be  a  clever  designer  with  an  eye 
for  color  effects,  and  as  skillful  with  the 
brush  as  with  the  pen.  Of  course,  it  is  free- 
ly admitted  that  some  of  the  engrossing 
done  by  the  "old  masters"  was  very  fine. 
For  style  and  detail  of  pen  work  of  that 
character,  it  could  not  be  improved  upon, 
yet  the  skill  required  to  execute  it  is  but  a 
part-study,  a  preliminary  course  in  the  pro- 
fessional equipment  of  the  artist-penman  of 
to-day. 

The  design  shown  in  this  number  was  ex- 
ecuted on  gray-tinted  cardboard,  almost 
half  of  the  work  being  done  with  the  bruph. 
Chinese  white  was  used  to  bring  out  the 
high  lights,  and  gold  and  two  shades  of 
purple  were  used  in  the  illunaination  of  the 
initial,  which  produced  a  color  combination 
of  pleasing  harmony  and  artistic  effective- 
ness. 


First  try  to  be  original,  but  at  the  same 
time  dispossess  yourself  of  the  idea  that 
good  designs  must  be  entirely  original,  as 
the  old  saying  goes  "  there  is  nothing  origi- 
nal under  the  sun."  Take  even  the  best  de- 
signs, and  it  will  be  found  that  man.>  of 
their  best  component  parts  can  be  traced  to 
pre-existing  examples.  Tliis  will  ever  be  so 
as  long  as  our  eyes  are  open  and  habituated 
to  good  and  beautiful  impressions. 
Therefore  in  copying  good  examples,  you 
form  your  taste  and  are  more  likely  to  pro- 
duce better  results.  A  blind  person  may 
design  something  original,  but  it  would 
most  likely  be  an  abortion  —  it  is  blind  peo- 
ple who  will  not  see,  but  through  their  own 
conceits,  produce  the  most  stupid  results. 

The  most  profitable  lesson  towards  de- 
signing for  resolutions  is  to  have  a  thorough 
conception  of  the  subject  to  be  treated, to  use 
invention,  and  in  completing  the  design  to 
see  that  all  of  the  parts  harmonize,  and  are 
properlv  balanced.  Remember  that  compo- 
sition is  most  essential  in  a  good  design, 
the  details  are  a  second  consideration.  The 
beginner,  with  a  view  to  gradual  improve 
ment.  should  at  first  copy  the  page  of  Keso- 
lutions  complete,  in  your  next  attempt  you 
might  alter  the  details  a  little.  Variety  is 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  all  Gothic  Art.  Be  cau- 
tious at  first  as  a  beginner,  and  always  en- 
deavor to  see  an  authority  in  carrying  out 
of  the  details  in  color,  and  the  full  and  final 
development  of  all  finishings. 

The  next  advanced  step  toward  designing 
is,  when  you  see  a  good  thing  in  drawing 
and  color  that  strikies  you  as  particularly 
adapted  for  engrossing  resolutions,  take 
note  of  it  and  try  something  like  it.  Keep  a 
scrap  book,  and  collect  a  large  assortment 
of  designs  for  reference. 
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or  fiLlory  detail.     And  do  it  NOW. 
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We  have  on  hand"a  very  limited  number 
of  copies  of  the  Xew  Spenceriau  Compend- 
ium of  Penmanship  in  book  form  —  the  last 
of  the  edition  of  the  greatest  of  all  coinpend- 
iunjs  of  penmanship. 

The  initial  cost  of  this  work  was  upwards 
of  $10,000.00  and  no  more  will  be  published, 
as  the  cost  is  too  great  and  the  demand  too 
limited. 

It  contains  the  cream  of  the  instructioti 
and  skill  of  the  Speucerian  Authors  when 
they  were  in  their  prime,  and  is  a  penman- 
ship library  in  itself— an  inexhaustable 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  pen  w^orker. 

He  who  intends  doing  anything  with  pen- 
manship cannot  atford  to  be  without  this 
work,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  intends 
doing  little  or  nothing  with  penmanship 
cannot  afford  to  have  it. 

Although  not  generally  known,  this  work 
is  the  constant  companion  of  the  leading 
penmen.  A  few  years  ago  Madarasz  had 
two  copies  and  offered  to  sell  one  for  $12.50, 
but  stated  that  $50  would  not  buy  the  other. 

We  positively  have  secured  the  last  of  the 
edition,  and  no  more  can  be  had  at  any 
price.  Many  think  a  copj-  will  be  worth 
$'*5  in  a  few  years  from  now. 

That  the  book  maybe  doing  good  work, 
we  have  concluded  to  sell  some  of  them  for 
$7.50  per  copy  by  express,  or  $7.95  per  copy 
prepaid.  Later  the  price  will  have  to  be  ad- 
vanced. Now  is  the  time  to  secure  a  copy 
of  this  never-to-be-pa rted-with  book. 

Address.  Zaner  &  Bloskr.  Cobimbus.  O. 


e:ste:rbrook's  pe:ns 


"  Easy  to  write  with. 
CORRECT  DESIGN 


—  Hard  to  use  up." 

UNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


150    STYLrES 


A  1  Professiona 

Fioe  pointed  and  el 

for  card  writing 


Made  i 
point  to  both  left  and  right  ~ 


E^sterbrook   Steel    Pen  Mf^.  Co. 


26  John  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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FINEST    PENMANSHIP    SVPPI^IES    OBTAINABLE. 


On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on   those   that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight, 
course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  hy  freight. 


PENS  AND    HOLDERS.       BY  MAIL,  PREPAID. 


Zanen'an  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best 
.nd  finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best 
or  enyrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
ipt  work.    Gross  $1.00,  %  gross  25c 


1  do 


.12c 


Zanen'an  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork — busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross    75c,    li  gross   25c.    1    dozen    lOc 

Zanerian  Medial  Pen— A  high-grade 
medium,  extra  smooth  pen  for  business 
writing.     None   better.     Just   right  for 

udents  and  accountants.  Gross  75c, 
25c 


%  gn 

Zanerian  Business  Pen— A  smooth, 
durable,  common  sense  business  pen. 
For  unshaded  business  writing,  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c,    %    gross    25c.     1    dozen 10c 

Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A 
fine  writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  H  gross 
25c,  1  dozen - 12c 

GilioU's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No. 
604  Pen— A  medium  fine  writing  pen. 
Gross  75c,   %  gross  25c,  1  dozen      -   lOc 

Gillotfs  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No. 
60i  Pen— A  business  pen.  Gross  n.«>, 
\    gross   25c.    1    dozen - 12c 


Gillotfs  No.  50S  E.  F.  Pe/i— Us 
largely  for  drawing  purposes.  Grc 
|1.(X>,    %    gross   25c,    1    dozen 1 


Gillotfs  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290 
—One  of  the  tinest  pointed  drawing 
pens  made.     6  pens  25c,  ',i  pens 15c 


Soennecken  Lettering  Pen  —  For 
inakins  German  Text,  Old  F:nglish.  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12-num- 
bers  1,  I '2,  2.  2^6.  3,  3':.,  4,  5  and  6 
single  pointed  and  10.  20  and  ;tO  double 
pointed   25c 


Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder— Hznd- 
made,  rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.     1  hold' 


-50c 

Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder —  Inlaid 
and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box, 
$1.00 


hundreds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

I  holder    ---$  .10 

1  dozen ---     .50 

%   gross-    - ----   MO 

'^   gross 2.15 

1   gross....   -- - 4.25 


Straight    Penholdei Cork  tipped 

and  best  for  business  writing,  flourish- 
ing, etc.  1  holder  10c,  6  holders  40c.  12 
holders - -- 65c 


CARDS,  INK.  PAPER,  ETC. 


Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with 
finest  surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express. $1-35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white 
ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express $1.35 

White  Cardboard— 'Wedding  Bristol 
for  fine  pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

]2sheets  by  express 1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 

White  Cardboard ~W}ih  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  are 
20Mx23 

6  sheets  by  express $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express - .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for  white 


6  sheets  by  express 

12  sheets  by  express    

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid- 


..50 


Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penman- 
ship or  drawing.     Sheets  are  21x33. 

6  sheets  by  express      .  .$  ,50 

13  sheets  by  express 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid    - .50 


Zanerian  Pen.  Pencil,   and  PaintinS 
Pad.     and    Portfolio,    for     sketchi 
drawing,    and    water     color    painting. 

Contains  40  sheets  for -  $  .  ' 

By  mail  20  cents  extra    - ---     . 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing 
ink  and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraVing. 

I  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  . 

I  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  /nA^— Nearly  Yi  pint 

bottle  by  mail  postpaid -$  .   " 

1  pint  by  express-.- 45 

1  quart  by  express 75 

White  Ink— "Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid ---$  .25 

12  bottles  by  express  --  1.85 

Writing  Paper — Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide 
and  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper  —  Same    quality    as 
above  mentioned  but   10  lb.  per   re, 
I  ream  by  express - $2.00 


Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money 
to  be  had.     I  i  earn  by  express    --  $1.50 
Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 


Envelopes — 
100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid 
100  fine  white  by 
1000 


._ jl.  postpaid - 

kind,  by  express- 


We  handle  the  best  and  can  save  you  money. 

Remit  by 


Cash  mtist  accompany  all  orders, 
ney  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 


e  too  low  to  keep  accounta. 


Aadi-ess,    ZANER    <SL    BLOSER.    COLVMBVS.    OHIO. 
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JSTER'S  WRITING  LESSONS 

"ill  shortly  be  received  from  press.  These  lessons  supply  an  entirely  new  course  of  instruc- 
>n,  and  is  an  entirely  different  publication  from  "  Lister's  Budget  of  Writing  Lessons  That 
tach,"  which  we  have  been  publishing  for  a  number  of  years. 

-     EVERY   TEACHER   OF    PENMANSHIP   who  desires  to  supply  his  classes  with  the  best 
rr-i.rse  of  instruction  and  training  in  a  modern  style  of  penmanship  should  correspond  with  us. 

llCHARDSON'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Has  gone  into  a  large  number  of  additional  schools  this  fall.  Schools  that  have  not  yet  made 
their  selection  of  a  text  book  for  the  coming  year  should  first  give  Richardson's  book  a  careful 
eitamination. 

LARGELY  INCREASED  SALES  this  fall  indicate  a  much  larger  attendance  of  students 
iri  the  business  colleges  and  commercial  schools  of  the  country.  Of  course,  a  considerable  part 
of  our  increase  in  sales  comes  from  adoptions  in  schools  that  were  not  previously  our  customers. 

Have  you  seen  our  advertising  booklets?    Do  you  receive  a  copy  of  the  Budget 
'j  quarterly?    If  you  do  not,  let  us  have  your  name,  position  and  address.    Every 

,  J ,  commercial  teacher  who  desires  it  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  Budget  free  of  charge. 


IF    YOU   HAVE  DIFFICULTY 

In  teaching  your  pupils  the  customs  of  business  as  they  exist;  if  you  have 
difficulty  in  interesting  your  pupils  in  the  subject  of  bookkeeping;  if  you 
have  difficulty  in  teaching  them  bookkeeping  as  it  is  done,  your  text  is  at 
fault.  Our  new  course,  consisting  first  of  Modern  Accountant  and  second  of 
Wholesale  Accounting  is  sound  pedagogically,  is  clear  in  every  particular  and 
is  easy  to  teach.  Modern  Accountant  gives  a  short  course  without  using  the 
vouchers.  Wholesale  Accounting  makes  use  of  the  vouchers  in  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  accurate  courses  that  has  ever  been  devised.  The  books  of 
accounts  are  practical.  The  accounts  themselves  are  scientifically  arranged 
and  teach  bookkeeping  as  it  is  practiced  in  our  best  houses.  The  customs  of 
business,  including  discounts,  settlements  on  bills  instead  of  statements  are 
all  accurately  shown  and  sufficient  drill  is  given  in  them  to  fix  these  rules  and 
customs  firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Try  it  with  a  few  pupils  and  you 
will  use  it  exclusively.  Your  September  class  ought  to  be  ready  now  for 
Wholesale  Accounting.  For  your  advanced  shorthand  classes  don't  overlook 
Dictation  Studies,  the  best  for  pupil,  the  best  for  teacher. 

Addres, 

24   ADAMS    ST..  J-,-^  T  T/  r-  O  O     ^        T    \^ r\  KT  C^        1133  BROADWAY. 

CHICAGO.       F^OW KRci  ck  LYUN^.     new  ycrk. 
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AND 


DECEMBER,  1905. 


TEACHERS'  PROFESSIONAL  EDITION,  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 
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WE  WILL  SHOW  YOU 


A  good  reason  for  enrolling  with  us— one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  30  out  of  75  teachers  placed  by  us  between 
January  1,  1905,  and  November  1,  1905,  receive  frotn 
11,000  to  |1,800  salary. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  principal  of  one  of 
the  high  schools  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  this 
country's  large  cities  : 

Sept.  22,  '05. 

Dear  Sir— It  is  very  likely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  use  a  man 
for  commercial  work  next  year.  I  write  you  thus  early  so  ttiat 
you  may  be  looking  about  for  us.  I  wish  to  get,  if  possible,  a  man 
under  thirty,  of  first-class  personality. and  of  a  jrood  general  educa- 
tion, besides  his  commercial  knowledge.  We  Hesire  to  strengthen 
our  commercial  department  and  in  order  to  do  so  feel  that  we 
should  obtain  a  man  who  can  appeal  to  pupils  in  other  ways  than 
in  his  class  work  We  should  be  glad  to  have,  if  possible,  a  man 
who  was  interested  in  some  of  the  so-called  outsiile  directions  of 
school  life,  such  as  music,  debating  or  athletics.  The  work  wotild 
probably  be  commercial  law,  business  practice,  commercial  ge  og- 
r^^phy,  commercial  arithmetic,  advanced  bookkeeping,  or  cer- 
tain combinations  of  these  subject-s.  The  position  would  probably 
pay  from  twelve  to  tifteen  hundred  dollars  Should  you  know  of 
a  man  who  could  be  obtained  at  once.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
of  him,  but  otherwise  we  shall  be  glad  to  wait  until  next  spring, 
so  that  we  may  be  sure  of  getting  the  right  man. 

Very  truly  yours. 


The  place  is  open.  Al  men  are  enrolling  with  us 
now  for  next  year.  We  shall  put  this  principal  in 
touch  with  some  tine  men.  We  have  unsurpassed 
facilities.  They  are  yours  with  no  other  charge  than 
our  regular  commission  after  you  take  a  position  for 
which  we  name  you.     Full  particulars  free. 

The  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Agency, 

A  SPECIALTY  BY  A  SPECIALIST. 

E  E.  Gaylord,  Managfer.        Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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SVCCKSS 

In  student  training  is  produced  as  much  through  the 
best  texts  as  by  the  best  teachers,  but  when  the 
latter  combine  their  talents  with  the  former  the  re- 
sults are  superlative. 

Teachers  who  have  not  examined  the  Paterson 
publications  cannot  appreciate  the  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties of  their  work.  These  books  lighten  the  task. 
They  are  not  mere  texts — they  are  Assistant  Teachers 

Paterson  Phonography     -     -     -    $2.00 

Style  Manual  for  Stenographers, 
Reporters  and  Correspondents  $1.25 

Typewriting  by  the  Piano  Method      6oc 

SPECIAL  TEMPORARY  OFFER 
TO  TEACHERS   ONLY    ^    ^    ^ 

Examination   Copies,    one-third   off    List 
Price.  Posipaid.with  Privilege  of  Returning 

H.  GRA.HAM    PATE^RSON, 

Author  and   Publisher, 

502  Postal  Telegraph  Building.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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BOOKS    THAT    TCACH 

The    WilliAtxis    Wl    ILogers    Commercial    Publications 

Are  more  widely  used  in  Commercial  Schools  and  Commercial    Departments  than  any  other  Books  of    their  kind. 


IF  YOU  TEACH  BOOKKEEPING,  WHY  NOT  TEACH  THE  BEST? 
EVER    TRY    MODERN    ILLUSTRATIVE    BOOKKEEPING? 


MAILED  BY  REQUEST— Our  School  Calendar  for  1906  is  Free  to  Teachers  and  School  Proprietors  only.  It 
gives  Rates  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Postage;  Astronomical  Information  for  1906;  Divisions  of  Time;  Legal  Hol- 
idays in  the  various  States  for  1906;  Important  World  Events  in  1905  ;  Governments  of  the  World  and  their 
Rulers;  Educational  Statistics  of  States  and  Leading  Cities;  State  and  Territorial  Statistics;  Time  Sun  Rises 
and  Sets  for   each  day  of  the  Year;   Moon's  Phases;   Holidays.    Send  for  it  NOW. 


AMERICAN     BOOK    COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL,    PVBUCATIOHS    DEPARTMENT  CIMCINMATI. 
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FBHIiyBOBKEB.C.PJ.IIfll 

Has  been  retained  to  instruct  and  supervise  the 

Expert  Accountancy  Course 
By  Correspondence 

Designed  to  qualify  COMPETENT  BOOK- 
KEEPERS for  private  or  public  practice 
and  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  EXAMINATIONS 
IN  ANY  STATE  ^  a  a 


NEW  CLASS  FORMING  FOR  PERSONAL 
INSTRUCTION 


For  General  Information.  Terms,  Etc.,  Address 

THETEWIOOEOFBCCOONTlCSjQCOrpDfaieil 

150  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Tlie 


BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITINQ 


One  ol'  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Commercial  Ojrrespondence.  Unlike  any- 
thing else  published.  Write  for  sample  pages. 
Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  fifty  cents. 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

A  Book  of  479   pages,  thoroughly  covering  the 
subject.     Copy  sent  postpaid  for  $2.00. 

Practical  Bookkeeping  Commercial  Law 

High  School  Bookkeeping         Business    Speller 


TRY  A   BOX   OF 


IQDsseiDiaii's  Perfeclloii  Pens,  2SG 

For  full  information  and  sample  pages,  write 

D.  L.  IQOSSELill  PDBL 

QDINGY.  ILLINOIS 


Gillott's  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY   PEN,  No.  1 

■C^    —       O    CHLOTTS        I 

^■"-iiBiiiii'f'iir^'''"'  T'"if< 
VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 

DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.  F. 

Qillott's  Pens  liave  for  aeventy-five  years  stood 
the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Profession' d 
and  Businest!  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  nev- 
er equalled.  Qillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front 
rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elastidty  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  (^  Sons 

Alfred  Field  ®  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


Sol*   A.tf« 

93  Chambers  St. 


One  of  the  Nice  Things 

about  McKee  Shorthand  is  that  while  the 
student  is  reaching  a  speed  of  from  125 
to  150  words  per  minute  for  five  consecu- 
tive minutes  on  new  matter  in  five  months 
of  day  school,  he  is  spending  less  than 
half  his  time  on  Shorthand,  which  leaves 
more  time  for  typewriting  and  kindred 
work.  This  makes  better  typists  as  well 
as  better  stenographers. 

It  Would  be  Senseless 

For  us  to  tell  you  this  unless  we  knew  to 
a  certainty  that  you  can  do  it  just  as  well 
as  we  can.  You  may  just  as  well  have 
your  graduates  earning  more  money  at  the 
start,  and  thereby  give  your  school  a  better 
reputation.  Your  investigation  will  cost 
you  nothing. 

McKEE    PUBLISHING   CO., 

ESTERO        FLORIDA 
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FINGER  IS  DEXTEROUS-IT  IS  THE  ONE  FINGER   THE   STUDENT   CAN   USE   ACCUR- 
ATELY AT  THE  START, 

The  Student  has  these  conditions  to  meet  at  the  BEGINNING  OF  HIS  WORK: 

HE  MUST  ACQUIRE  TOUCH. 

HE  MUSI  LEARN  TO  HANDLE  THE  MACHINE. 

HE  MUST  LEARN  THE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  KEYBOARD. 

Why.  then,  should  he  be  called  upon  at  the  very  outset  to  USE  A  FINGER  HE  HAS 
NEVER  USED  INDEPENDENTLY— the  ONE  of  all  that  is  the  most  ditficult  to  control  ? 

Why  is  it  not  more  logical  to  BEGIN  WITH  THE  FIRST  FINGER  (which  he  can  use) 
and  gradually,  as  he  becomes  used  to,  the  machine,  the  touch,  etc.,  bring  into  use  the  other  fingers, 
in  the  order  of  their  strength? 

This  is  what  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  does    and  more: 

After  the  •'  touch  "  has  been  acquired,  and  each  section  of  the  keyboard  memorized  by 
special  exercises,  the  work  in  fingering  is  then  thrown  on  tiie  FINGERS  THAT  NEED  THE 
GREATEST  TRAINING  until  they  are  as  useful  as  the  others. 

This  proper  balancing  of  the  work  in  fingering  has  enabled  the  users  of  RATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING  to  acquire  the  marvelous  evenness  of  touch, the  rhythmical  movement  of  fingers, 
and  the  speed  and  accuracy  that  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  ambitious  typewriter 
operator. 

Every  progressive  teacher  is  interested  in  anything  that  will  enable  him  to  get  better 
results.     We  ask  an  examination  and  trial  of  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  on  this  ground. 

When  a  practical  teacher  of  typewriting  has  examined  "  Rational "' he  is  never  content 
with  any  other  method. 

Price,  ONE  DOLLAR ;  sample  copy  to  teachers,  FIFTY  CENTS. 

THE    GREGG   PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 
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AN   vnpre:ce:de:nte:d   svcce:ss 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlargmd 

A  Practical  Cotxrse 
In    ToucH    Typew^ritiii|» 

Officially  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  used  in  tfie  majority 
of  the  leading  business  schools  throughout  the  country. 


Price,  SO  cents ;    cloth,  75  cents.     Sample  copy  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  37  and  54  cents  respectively. 

Published  for  Single  end  Double  Keyboards 

World's  Champion  Lady  Typist. 

Wrote  2,084  Words  in  30  Minotes 


Tlie  contest  for  the 
World's  Champion  Typ- 
ist was  held  at  the  Madi= 
son  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 2d.  There  were 
19  contestants,  lo  being 
men  and  9  women.  The 
first  prize  of  $ioo  was 
awarded  to  Paul  Munter, 
of  New  York  City,  who 
wrote  2.099  words  in  30 
minutes  Miss  Rose  L. 
Fritz,  age  17,  won  the 
second  prize  of  $50,  with 
a  record  of  2,084.  In  the 
preliminary  trials  of  five 
and  ten  minutes  she  was 
first. 


Miss  Mae  Carrington,  the 
former  world's  cham- 
pion, was  third  with  a 
record  or  2,004  words  for 
the  30  minutes.  The 
printed  matter  given  out 
as  copy  was  unusually 
difficult,  being  taken 
from  a  government  re- 
port. Hiss  Fritz  i  s  a 
graduate  of  Wood's 
Brooklyn  School,  where 
she  studied  from  the 
Textbook,  "A  Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Type- 
writing." 


Send  for  copy  of  PITMAN'S  JOURNAL,  the  OHicial   Organ  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.     Yearly  Subscription   50  Cents. 


J-piT/AAN'^L 


ISAAC  PITMAN  <a  SONS, 

31  Vnion  Square  West,  Ne^v  York.. 

esf/T' Isaac  PItmaix's  SKortHaivd  Is   ta^sgKt    li\   over    95", 
the   business    colleges    of  Greater   New  York.. 

Publishers  oflsanc  PUiiihti's  Sliurthaud  Instructor/'  $1.50.     Exclusivelj- 

readoptecl  by  tlie  High  Schools  of  Greater  Nen-  York 

for  a  period  of  five  Tears. 
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COLUMBUS,   O.,  DECEMBER,   1905. 


Professional  Edition,  Jl.OO  a  Ye»r.  net. 
Penmanship  Edition,  65  cents  a  Year. 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR. 

Second 


Co  the  Commercial  Ceacbcrs  of  Jimerica. 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  August !,  bv 
Zaner  &  Blosek,  118  N.  High  St..  Columbus.  O..  as 
follows  r  Teachers'  Professional  Edition.  $1.00  a 
Year  (Foreign  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra):  Stud- 
ents' Penmanship  Edition,  65  cents  a  Year  (Foreign 
Subscriptions  20  cents  extra). 

C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus,  O.  -        -        -        Editor 

E.  E.  Gavlord.  Beverly,  Mass.  -  Associate  Editor 
E.  W.  Bi-osER,  Columbus,  O.  -  Business  Manager 
Address  all  communications  to  Zaner  &  Bloser. 
Columbus,  O..  except  those  relating  to  the  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gaylord. 


Two    Editions.     1 

published  in  two  editic 
sional  Edition  contair 
which  are  conducted  c 
specially  suited  to  the  r 
and  proprietors.  Price 
Students'    Penn 


HE  Business  Educator  is 
.ns:  The  Teachers'  Profes. 
s  48  or  more  pages,  16  of 
n  the  Department  plan  and 
eeds  of  teachers  principals, 
,fl.00ayear. 

anship  Edition  contains  32 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  sixteen  pages  devoted  to  the  Departments 
of  Commercial  Teaching.  This  edition  is  specially 
suited  to  students  in  Commercial.  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Alt,  and  Lesson  features  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition.     Price,  ^  cents  a  year. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  ( in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 
ness education. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship,  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils. 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  tiepart- 
ments  of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

I2.ates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club 
Raisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  secure 
subscriptions. 

Considering  that  The  Business  Educator  is  high 
grade  in  every  particular ;  that  progressive,  practical 
lessons  in  penmanship  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  magazine  ;  that  departments  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness in  subjects  relating  to  Business  Education 
are  fount!  only  in  The  Business  Epucatok,  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  only  the  t-ist  but  the  cheap- 
est, when  quality,  character  and  quantity  are  con- 
sidered. 


The  time  for  the  Tenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation  is  near  at  hand.  Chicago  :  the  historic  Palmer 
House  ;  the  Metropolitan  Business  CoUe.ije  :  and  holiday  week,  Dec.  2(5, 
27,  28,  and  29,  are  the  places  and  time  for  its  meetings.  The  central 
location,  the  time,  and  the  prosperity  which  seems  to  prevail  quite  gen- 
erally among  commercial  schools  would  seem  to  make  conditions  oppor- 
tune for  the  largest  meeting  thus  far  held,  and  such  it  is  expected  to  be. 

The  excellent  programs  prepared  by  the  various  Executive  Com- 
mittees ;  the  general  activity  among  the  many  State  Representatives  ;  the 
good-fellowship  so  wide-spread  and  sincere  which  has  resulted  from  the 
previous  meetings  ;  and  the  awakening  of  interest  along  commercial 
educational  lines,  all  bespeak  a  most  instructive,  enjoyable,  and  success- 
ful time. 

All  who  can  should  plan  early  to  be  in  attendance.  It  is  the  one, 
grand,  yearlv,  rallying  camp  for  all  loyal,  progressive,  enthusiastic,  liberal 
commercial  teachers,  proprietors,  princii)als,  and  penmen.  Here  they 
meet  upon  the  same  footing  ;  enjoy  the  same  privileges  :  forget  their 
local  troubles  :  outgrow  their  prejudices  ;  and  widen  their  intellectual  and 
social  horizons.  The  Federation  is  the  board  of  trade  or  clearing  house 
for  professional  exchange  or  barter  of  ideas,  as  well  as  the  club  or  league 
for  social  expansion  and  enjoyment. 

Those  who  have  never  attended  these  meetings  cannot  know  of  the 
pleasures  anticipated  and  realized  each  year  by  those  who  make  their 
annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Mecca  of  their  profession— the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Commercial,  Shorthand,  and  Penmanship  Teachers,  Principals, 
and  Proprietors.  Join  the  happy,  hustling,  practical  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  Chicago  and  add  to  its  cheer,  enthusiasm,  and  interest. 

To  one  and  all  I  bid  a  most  cordial  greeting,  and  especially  to  the 
young  and  timid  teacher  would  I  extend  a  sincere  invitation,  with  assur- 
ances of  a  most  enjoyable,  hospitable,  and  helpful  time.  Come,  let  us 
reason,  dine,  and  commune  together.  Make  the  coming  meeting  un- 
forgetable  by  your  presence  and  influence. 

Fraternally  and  faithfully  yours, 

C.  P.  ZANER, 

Pres.,  N.  C.  T.  F.,  lOO.i, 
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Tnstructions 

I  wish  to  e.xplain  how  specimens  should  be  sent  to  me  each  month  for  criticism.  Send  at  least  one  copy  of  your  best  work 
from  each  plate.  Do  not  roll  the  paper,  but  fold  it  carefully  and  correctly  and  mail  it  in  an  envelope.  A  large  envelope  is  perhaps 
better  than  a  small  one.  Be  sure  that  the  required  amount  of  postage  is  placed  on  the  envelope.  I  frequently  have  to  pay  postage 
at  this  end.  Be  as  neat  and  as  methodical  as  possible  in  arranging  your  work  on  paper  for  criticism.  Always  leave  a  margin  at  the 
top  and  bottom  and  at  the  sides  of  the  paper.  Write  on  one  side  or  both  sides  of  the  paper,  as  you  prefer.  For  movement  exercises 
it  is  best  to  write  on  one  side  only.  For  your  good  and  for  the  good  of  your  penmanship  I  want  you  to  be  very  careful  in  preparing 
your  work  for  criticism.  In  order  to  prepare  work  carefully  for  my  criticism,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  jou  should  do  your  best 
work  every  day.  in  the  class-room  or  at  your  home.  Learning  to  write  well  is  a  process  of  right  building,  and  this  right  building 
must  be  constantly  kept  up  day  after  day.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  become  lax  in  your  work,  progress  will  be  slow.  Progress  will  not  only 
be  slow,  but  you  fall  into  habits  of  doing  work  that  are  bad.  Ten  minutes'  work  directed  in  the  right  way  is  much  better  than  an 
hour's  work  done  in  a  slipshod,  lax  way.  So  I  say,  be  careful,  be  neat,  be  systematic  in  the  doing  of  each  day's  work.  We  are  all 
more  or  less  subject  to  certain  habits  It  seems  easy  sometimes  to  fall  back  into  our  old  habits  of  doing  things.  For  this  reason 
we  should  always  try  to  cultivate  the  best  habits  in  everything  that  we  do  There  is  only  one  way  to  do  anything  and  that  is  the 
right  way.  Of  course  we  make  mistakes,  and  it's  through  our  mistakes  that  we  learn,  but  success  is  attained  in  trying  not  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  twice. 

Plate  18.  Wide  spacing  between  letters,  as  in  this  word,  is  to  eive  strength  of  movement  in  passing  the  hand  and  pen  across 
the  page.  Keep  the  hand  standing  up  and  slide  on  the  third  and  fourth  lingers  from  letter  to  letter.  Count,  l-glide  1-2-dot-glide 
1-stop-curve,  stopping  the  pen  and  motion  at  the  first  7,  the  word  dot  and  the  word  stop.  Between  stops  the  pen  should  travel 
quickly. 

Plate  18. 


Plate  19.  The  downward  stroke  in  the  c  and  the  e  should  be  practically  straight.  Be  careful  to  curve  the  ending  stroke 
properly.  The  count  for  the  e  would  be,  glide  stop  — glide  stop  — glide  stop  — glide  stop  — curve.  Same  count  for  the  c  if  the  first 
stroke  is  used  as  in  the  third  exercise,  first  copy.      In  the  words  the  downward  strokes  should  be  straight  to  the  line. 


Plate  20.     Study  these  words  carefully.    You  will  notice  that  they  are  un 
rd  strokes  same  in  length.    For  instance,  in  making  the  n  in  the  word  ncui 


form  in  height,  slant,  etc.      Be  careful  to  make  dowti 
len  both  downward  strokes  should  be  same  in  length. 
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Plate  21.  From  the  extreme  top  of  the  r  a  short  stroke  begins  which  is  called  the  "shoulder."  This  stroke  is  short  ai 
straight  and  nearly  vertical.  At  the  end  of  this  shoulder  an  angle  should  be  made.  Count,  glide  1-2,  glide  1-2,  glide  1-2,  glide  1 
curve.  The  s  is  pointed  at  the  top  and  closed  on  the  bottom.  Count,  1-2,  1-2,  1-2,  1-2,  curve,  with  a  slight  stop  in  the  motion  at 
Study  each  word  closely. 


Study  each  word  closely. 


Plate  21. 


Plate  Z2.  Four  figures  should  be  written  close  together,  each  group  beginning  with  the  figure  1.  The  figure  one  is  the  unit 
of  measurement.  The  other  figures  are  studied  in  relation  to  the  /.  Figures  6  and  S  are  a  trifle  taller  than  the  rest  of  the  figures. 
Count  for  the  first  group  (HWi)  would  be  1,  1-2-3,  1-2,  1-2.  One  for  figure  1,  1-2-3  for  <,  1-2  for  9  and  1-2  for  6.  Determine  count  for 
yourself  for  the  other  figures. 

Plate  22. 
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p.  M.,  N,  Y.  Your  pen  seems  too  coarse.  Make  tnovetnent 
exercises  larger.  Downward  strokes  in  small  w  too  short.  Study 
copy  closely. 

E.  H.  J.,  Mich.  Practice  more  on  fiffures.  Downward  strokes 
in  small  //  might  be  a  little  longer.  Work  is  good.  Don't  send 
work  on  slips,  but  larger  sheets. 

J.  H.  F.,  Wis.  Movement  exercises  are  good.  Give  more  time 
to  small  letters  and  figures.  Don't  drop  below  line  in  going  from 
u  to  II. 

F.  S.  P.,  Wis.  Spacing  in  small  ii  is  too  wide  — make  down- 
ward strokes  in  this  letter  straight  to  the  line.  Figures  ought  to 
be  better. 

A.  H.  B.,  N.  Dak.  Your  writing  is  a  little  too  small,  and  the 
downward  strokes  are  not  straight  to  the  line  in  such  letters  as 
i,  11,  11,  in,  etc.  A  free,  circular  arm  movement  should  be  used  to 
make  circular  part  of  B.  This  movement  will  make  a  small  loop, 
which  is  right.     Send  me  practice  work  for  criticism. 

W.  A.  F.,  Pa.  Use  better  paper.  Make  oval  exercises  more 
compact  and  larger.  End  letters  with  a  deGnite  right  curve  and 
not  a  crooked  stroke.    Figures  are  too  heavy. 


S.  S.,Can.  Use  letter  paper.  Your  ink  seems  muddy.  Spac- 
ingin  small  u  i?  a  trifle  wide.  Make  Figure  2  with  an  angle  under 
the  beginning  dot.  Be  more  careful  with  all  ending  strokes  — 
curve  them  right  and  make  all  the  same  in  length.  Movement 
isn't  free  enough  in  word  practice, 

W.  P.  S.,  Pa.  Movement  exercises  should  be  more  compact 
aad  should  slant  more.  Small  writing  is  quite  good.  Don't  drop 
below^  the  line  in  going  from  u  to  u. 

J.  E.  E.,  Pa.  Exercises  are  good.  Spacing  in  small  u  is  too 
wide,  and  downward  strokes  a  little  too  short  in  this  letter.  Fig- 
ures 4,  9  and  7  are  wrong  —  study  copy. 

E.  B.,  Ontario,  Can.  You  scratch  and  scrawl  too  much  over  the 
paper.  Yoursmall  writingand  figures  areentirely  too  large.  Train 
your  muscle  better,  and  study  little  things  closely. 

E.  E.  W.,  N.J.  Your  writing  is  a  little  too  heavy.  Downward 
strokes  in  small  u  are  too  short.  Otherwise  your  work  is  good.  I 
like  your  October  work. 

H.  H.  W.,  Mo.  Use  straight  holder  for  the  work.  If  you  write 
well  enough  you'll  get  a  certificate.  It  remains  with  you  to  make 
the  improvement.  Make  up  your  mind  to  win  a  certificate  and 
you'll  do  it.    Persevere  is  the  word.    You  write  too  large. 
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J.  S  M.,  Ark.  You  must  first  work  for  the  Certificate  of  Pro- 
ficiency. Use  better  paper;  be  more  systematic;  don't  scribble; 
study  little  things.    Come  again. 

L.  G.  X.  J.  Your  line  is  very  much  too  heavy.  Spacing  in 
small  u'is  too  wide  and  the  downward  strokes  are  not  straight  to 
the  line.    Keep  on.    I  see  improvement  in  your  October  work. 

H.  E.  D.,  Pa.  Don't  flourish  your  letters,  but  make  them  plain. 
You  need  to  practice  systematically  on  movement,  small  letters 
and  figures.  Get  right  down  to  business  on  them,  and  then  send 
me  your  best  work. 

I.E.  P.,  Conn.  Your  movement  exercises  are  very  good,  but 
your  small  is  weak.  Spacing  in  small  u  is  too  wide  and  ynu  do 
not  end  the  exercise  with  a  graceful  right  curve.  Study  the  end- 
ing stroke.    Give  more  time  to  small  letters  and  figures. 

O.  E  C,  Me.  Your  paper  is  dirtv.  Your  ink  is  muddy. 
Don't  roll  your  paper,  but  send  it  folded  nicely  in  a  large 
envelope.  Get  better  paper  and  ink  and  then  try  to  do  nice,  clean 
work. 

C.  M..  Xew  York  City.  You  need  to  practice  more  on  move- 
ment exercises.  Spacing  in  small  «  is  too  wide.  Figures  are 
poor.    Don't  feel  discouraged,  but  get  right  down  to  busmess. 

J.  C.  R.,  Minn.  Movement  exercises  are  good.  Be  more  careful 
with  ending  strokes  — they  should  be  curved  nicely  and  same  in 
length.    Keep  right  on. 

O.  G.,  N.  Y.  Your  writing  is  too  large.  Be  more  careful  with 
ending  strokes.  I  think  you  hold  your  pen  on  the  left  point  - 
this  is  wrong. 

E.  P.,  Pa.  Movement  exercises  are  a  little  too  black.  Practice 
more  on  small  letters  and  figures  —  you  need  it.  Work  hard  this 
year  to  bring  your  writing  away  up.    I'll  help  you  all  I  can. 

E.  O.  C,  Ohio.  Use  black  ink.  Your  work  is  good.  I  think  you 
need  more  practice  on  small  letters  than  you  do  on  capitals. 

C.  S.  W..  Vt.  You  get  a  good  line,  but  you  are  not  skillful 
enough  in  guiding  the  pen  where  you  want.  Get  your  movement 
under  your  control. 

W.  F,  G.,  N.  J.  Spacing  in  small  H  is  too  wide.  Practice  more 
on  figures.  Your  movement  exercises  are  good.  Give  more  time 
to  small  letters. 

J.  R.  Y..  Ont.  Go  ahead  and  try  for  the  Professional  Certificate. 
You  need  not  secure  the  other  one.  Your  movement  exercises  are 
good.  You  had  better  give  more  time  to  small  letters  and  figures. 
Study  little  things,  such  as  beginning  and  ending  strokes,  angles, 
curves,  downward  strokes  to  the  line,  etc. 

W.  B.,  W.  V'a.  Send  me  work  in  small  letters  and  figures. 
Glad  you  will  follow  my  course  this  year.    I'll  help  you  all  I  can. 

T.  J.  S.,  la.  You  haven't  yet  the  freedom  of  movement  in  your 
writing  that  I  should  like  to  see.  Work  for  it.  Make  the  minutes 
and  hours  count  this  winter. 

J.  D.  P.,  W.  Va.  I  can  see  improvement  in  your  writi  ng.  Prac 
tice  more  on  small  letters  and  figures.  Don't  make  loop  letters  so 
tall.    Send  work  regularly. 

E.  E.  C.  Wvo.  Your  pen  is  too  fine,  isn't  it?  Spacing  in  small 
Ills  too  wide.  Practice  more  on  small  letters.  You  must  study 
little  things  closely.    Capital  ^  isn't  shaped  right.    Study  it. 

C.  H.  P.,  Ohio.  Movement  exercises  are  too  black.  Your  writ- 
ing is  too  heavy.  Use  a  better  pen.  Don't  make  downward  strokes 
heavy  in  small  ". 

L.  H.,  Mich.  Movement  exercises  are  too  open  — should  be 
more  compact.  Send  more  work  next  time.  I  ought  to  see  your 
small  writing,  figures,  etc. 

F.  J.  W.,  Tex.  Movement  exercises  are  good.  Downward 
strokes  in  small  u  should  be  a  trifle  longer.  Practice  more  on 
figures  4  and  .5. 

B.  H..  Pa.  Spacing  in  small  ii  is  too  wide  and  the  downward 
strokes  a  trifle  too  heavy.  Practice  more  on  figures  ;/,  9  and  7.  If 
you  practice  hard  and  bring  your  writing  up  to  a  high  standard  I 
iielieve  you  will  get  the  certificate. 

G.  A.  W.,  Pa.  Be  careful  not  to  hold  your  pen  on  the  left  point. 
Downward  strokes  in  small  u  exercise  are  not  uniform  — they 
should  all  be  straight  to  the  line.    You  must  notice  little  things. 

J.  C  W.,  Ga.  You  must  be  more  careful  in  making  all  down- 
ward strokes  in  your  writing  — they  must  be  uniform  in  length 
and  straight  to  the  line.    Study  little  things  closely. 

W.  O'C.  111.  Why  do  you  use  such  poor  paper?  Your  writing 
doesn't  show  freedom  of  movement.  Work  with  good  material, 
and  always  send  me  your  best  work. 

C.  H.  B.,  Me.  Your  work  is  good,  but  let  me  suggest  that  you 
be  more  careful  in  making  all  downward  strokes  —  they  should"  be 
uniform  in  length  and  straight  to  the  line.  I  wish  you  "would 
make  some  extra  good  copies  of  each  month's  lesson  that  I  could 
use  to  hand  to  some  of  my  pupils.    Write  a  trifle  smaller. 

W.  J.  S.,  Jr.,  Xew  York  City.  Your  form  is  very  good.  What 
you  need  now  is  to  apply  movement  to  your  writing.  Your  "writ- 
ing shows  a  slow  movement  — it  should  show  freedom  of  move- 
ment.   You  are  doing  well. 

S.  J.  B.,  Mich.  Be  more  careful  to  bring  small  letters  under 
each  other  as  in  the  small  u  exercise  in  Plate  5.  Your  figures  are 
too  large.    I  can  see  improvement  over  last  year's  work. 


W.  B.,  Pa.  Your  writing  doesn't  show  freedom  of  movement. 
I  don't  like  your  style  of  K  in  your  name.  Are  you  using  a  good 
pen  ?    You  must  get  more  movement  in  your  writing. 

E.  R.  R.,  Kans.  The  Eagle  Isographic  Xo.  630  is  a  good  pen  for 
general  writing.  Made  by  Eagle  Pencil  Co.,  X.  Y.  There  are  many 
others.  For  a  little  finer  line  the  Zanerian  Ideal  or  the  GiUott  604 
are  good.  Study  correct  formation  of  each  letter  as  to  height, 
width,  slant,  etc. 

M.  L.,  Mich.  Your  movement  is  good.  But  you  need  more 
practice  on  small  letters.  You  must  be  more  careful  with  begin- 
ning and  ending  strokes.  Write  letters  under  each  other  in 
columns. 

F.  B..  Oregon.  Yon  are  beginning  well.  Do  not  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  movement  exercises.  Give  more  time  to  small 
letters  and  figures.  Study  little  things,  such  as  beginning  and 
ending  strokes,  angles,  curves,  downward  strokes,  etc.  The  i**  in 
vourfirst  name  is  too  flat  — it  should  be  taller  to  correspond  with 
B.  I  shall  help  you  all  I  can.  Send  your  best  work  all  at  once 
about  the  middle  of  each  month.  I  am  sure  vou  will  get  a 
Professional  Certificate  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Glad  you  are  a 
Commercial  teacher  in  the  Pendleton  Business  College. 

I.  B.,  Va.  Your  figures  are  too  large.  Don't  drop  below  the  line 
in  going  from  «  to  u.  Make  downward  strokes  same  in  length  in 
small  I/. 

C.  E.  H..  Ohio.  Use  better  paper  with  light  blue  lines.  Don't 
drop  down  in  going  from  u  to  u.    Study  little  things  closely. 

R.  F.  I.,  Pa.  Movement  exercises  are  good.  Be  more  careful 
with  beginning  and  ending  strokes.  Make  all  downward  strokes 
uniform  in  length  to  the  line.  You  must  make  a  better  figure  4  — 
last  stroke  curved  too  much. 

E.  L.  C,  X.  C.  You  are  still  improving.  Y'our  small  letters  are 
fine.  Whv  don't  you  send  to  Zaner  &  Bloser  for  practice  paper, 
size  Sx  10^2?  Expressage  ought  not  to  be  very  high.  Each  month 
write  me  several  extra  copies,  especially  paragraphs,  that  I  may 
hand  to  mv  pupils.  Hhave  shown  your  writing  to  several  here 
and  they  admire  it.  I  received  all  your  specimens.  Your  orna- 
mental 'writing  is  much  improved. 

A.  B.  K.,  X.  J.  Movement  exercises  are  a  little  black.  Spacing 
in  small  ii  is  too  wide,  and  the  downward  strokes  in  this  letter 
should  be  a  trifle  longer  and  straight  to  the  line.  Your  other  work 
is  good. 

G.  M.,  Jr.,  Idaho.  Movement  exercises  are  good.  Be  careful 
with  beginning  and  ending  strokes.  You  must  practice  more  on 
figures.  Bring  up  your  small  letter  practice.  Don't  cut  ending 
strokes. 

Following  from  Antioch,  Ohio: 

E.  E.  F.  Make  movement  exercises  more  compact,  and  use 
more  movement  in  your  writing.    Practice  more  on  figures. 

G.  V.  F.  You  need  movement  in  big  doses.  Y'ou  will  write  ever 
so  much  better  when  you  get  a  free  arm  movement. 

J.  L.  Movement  exercises  are  good.  Figures  and  small  letters 
are  too  large.    Spacing  in  small  ti  too  wide. 

H.  S  Y'our  ink  is  no  good.  Ending  stroke  in  n  and  i  should  be 
a  right  curve.    Practice  more  on  figures. 

C.  O.  S.  Your  movement  seems  good.  Apply  it  to  all  your 
writing.  Better  practice  more  on  figures.  You  ought  to  make  a 
good  penman. 

J.  W.  P.,  Ind.  Movement  exercises  are  good.  Use  one  kind  of 
paper.  Downward  strokes  in  small  ii  should  be  uniform  in  length. 
Practice  more  on  figures.  Applv  movement  in  making  letters, 
writing  words  and  sentences.  Your  line  doesn  t  show  enough 
freedom  of  movement. 

F.  S.  F.,  Xebr.  Study  little  things  more  closely  —  such  as  end- 
ing each  word  properly,  downward  stroke  straight  to  the  line,  etc. 
Work  for  a  smooth,  even  line.  I  think  your  writing  is  a  trifle 
heavy. 

A.  S.,  Pa.  Small /J  is  too  angular  at  the  top.  I  don't  think  your 
movement  is  free  and  easy.  Downward  stroke  in  small  a  should 
be  straight  to  the  line— I  mean  the  stroke  just  before  the  ending 
curve. 

W.  H.  E.,  W.  Va.  Don't  make  loop  letters  and  capitals  so  large. 
Better  practice  more  on  figures,  letters,  words  and  sentences. 
Your  movement  exercises  are  good. 

J.J.T.  Your  small  writing  is  not  uniform  in  height  —  down- 
ward strokes  should  be  uniform  in  length  and  straight  to  the  line. 
Your  figures  should  be  better.  Small  loop  in  small  k  is  a  trifle  too 
small.    Good  work,  however. 

A.  S.  C.  Me.  Use  paper,  size  8  x  lO*^,  and  good  quality.  Your 
pen  is  too  fine.  Capital  letters  are  too  large.  Kead  carefully  my 
instructions  for  December. 

S.  A.  C,  Texas.  Send  your  work  when  you  can.  There  is  cer- 
tainly chance  for  you  to  get  a  certificate.  Work  hard  for  it.  You 
should  practice  more  on  movement  exercises  to  strengthen  your 
movement  — it  seems  weak.  Don't  attempt  to  shade  vour  letters. 
Dont  fail  to  send  work  regularly  every  month,  and  I'll  help  you 
all  I  can. 

A.  E.  M.,  Ind.  Send  more  work,  say  a  copy  of  each  plate.  Your 
movement  exercises  are  good.  Be  more  careful  in  ending  each 
word.    Keep  the  good  work  up. 

A  E.  W.,  Ind.  Begin  on  the  very  first  plate  in  the  September 
number,  and  send  me  a  copy  of  vour  best  work  from  each  plate. 
Send  September  and  October  plates  all  together,  and  then  Xoveni- 
ber  together.  Then  you  will  have  caught  up  with  the  rest.  Read 
December  instructions  carefully. 
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Introduction 

It  is  now  the  time  to  do  your  hardest  work  so  that  j'Ou  may  get  your  certificate  soon.  No  matter  how  well  you  have  kept  up 
the  lessons  in  the  past  do  not  neglect  them  now,  but  keep  your  work  up  steadily,  every  day. 

In  the  lessons  which  you  have  had  previously,  attention  was  given  to  the  formation  of  letters,  the  correct  spacing,  quality  of 
stroke,  attention  to  detail  work.    Each  of  these  have  been  given  separately,  but  now  we  must  take  them  as  a  whole. 

The  following  plates  will  not  need  many  instructions.  They  are  simply  to  be  followed  as  a  lesson  in  sentence  writing,  and 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper  slant,  quality  of  stroke,  form  and  size  of  letters. 

In  Plate  34  you  will  find  the  principles  that  are  used  in  small  letters,  which  you  may  refer  to  at  any  time  in  your  sentence 
writing.  For  instance,  if  there  is  any  word  in  the  line  that  you  cannot  get  after  repeated  trials,  refer  to  Plate  34  for  particular 
strokes  which  you  fail  to  get.      Try  these  principles  over  many  times  until  you  become  familiar  with  them. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  little  early,  but  before  we  communicate  through  these  columns  again  it  will  be  too  late,  so  I  will  wish  you 
all  a  "Merry  Christmas'*  and  a  "  Happj'  New  Year." 


f^^f3Bud^t^u^4iu^i^^     ^ 
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Ttlr.  Husselt's  Criticisms 

L.  E.  A.,  111.  Work  very  good  this  month.  Give  more  titiie  to 
forination  of  small  letters.  Your  capitals  are  excellent.  Strike 
the  base  line  every  time  and  get  principles  same  size  and  height. 
You  stand  a  good  chance  for  a  Certificate. 

G.  D.,  Conn.  Work  was  much  better  this  month.  Thecapitals 
are  coming  nicely.  Watch  out  for  the  sharp  points  on  the  ni  's  and 
n's.    If  you  work  hard  you  may  be  able  to  secure  a  Certificate. 

O.  J.,  R.  I.  You  need  lots  of  study  and  practice  on  the  exercise 
work.    Study  form  of  letters  and  spacing. 

E.  F.  B..  R.  I.  What  you  want  to  try  for  is  a  stronger  line. 
Practice  systematically  each  day.  Confine  your  mind  to  business 
writing  until  that  is  accomplished ;  then  it  will  be  all  right  to  try 
something  else. 

C.  A.  M.,  Wausau.  Your  writing  is  improving  very  much. 
Study  the  small  Kand  if  very  carefully.  Notice  retrace  is  brought 
directly  back. 

[IT  writing  is  coming  along  nicely. 
[1  small  jj  and  have  slant  the  same 
:iall  letters  need  the  most  attention 


O.  L.  R.,  Weaubleau, 
Be  careful  of  the  last  str 
as  the  second  stroke.     Y* 


M.  J.  K.,  Chicago.    There  is  a  decided  improvement  in 
work.     Study  form  of  small  s  carefully.     The  small  g  is  the  s 
as  the  small  a  with  a  loop  one-half  space  below  the  line. 


A.   Benoit,  Wiscons 
made  shows  that  you  have 
the  work  up.    Practice  more 
carefully. 


The    improvement    which    you    have 

;  done  a  great  deal  of  practice.    Keep 

figures  and  study  form  of  letters 


E.  E.  W..  N.  J.  Your  work  has  improved  very  much.  1  would 
suggest  a  tluer  pen  which  I  think  would  help  your  writing  very 
much.  Pleased  to  receive  your  work.  Do  not  retrace  principles  of 
small  ijj  and  n. 

M.  B.,  R.  I.  Be  careful  of  down  strokes  and  get  them  light. 
Practice  much  on  the  exercise  work  as  the  letters  seem  a  little 
cramped.  The  main  criticism  this  month  is  to  develop  more 
movement  and  get  a  light,  even  line. 

Wm.  O.  C,  111.  Pleased  to  receive  your  work,  which  1  think  is 
very  promising.  Practice  much  on  the  exercise  work  and  trv  for 
a  light,  even  line.    Get  letters  same  size  and  slant.     Work  hard. 


much  one  hour  a  day  if  you  practice  every  day.  I  should  keep  up 
the  exercise  work  as  it  comes  along.  Your  writing  is  very  prom- 
ising and  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  from  making  a  fine 
penman.  Watch  the  slant  and  form  of  small  letters  carefully. 
Work  hard  on  this  lesson. 

J.  S.,  R.  1.  Your  form  is  excellent.  Give  as  much  time  as 
possible  to  the  exercise  work  in  order  to  develop  a  free  and  easy 
motion.    That  seems  to  be  the  main  thing  just  now. 

H.  E.  B..  Kettleby.  I  can  see  some  improvement  in  your 
writing  this  month.  You  still  need  to  give  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  formation  of  letters.  Do  not  lift  your  pen  until  the 
word  is  completed.  Write  aliout  one-half  the  size  that  you  are 
now^  writing.     Practice  more  on  exercise  work. 

E.  L.  C,  Pembroke.  Your  writing  is  now  getting  the  profes- 
sional swing.  Keep  the  good  work  up.  Look  out  for  sharp  angles 
and  try  and  get  letters  uniform  size.  Send  me  some  of  your  best 
on  this  month's  lesson. 

S.  S.,  Can.  Your  writing  is  very  good.  The  main  criticisms 
are  on  the  small  o  which  is  a  little  too  narrow.  The  retrace  on  the 
r  should  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  up  stroke.  Send 
more  of  your  work. 

F.  K.  D.,  New  Britain.  You  need  much  exercise  work  to  get 
control  of  the  movement.  Write  a  little  slower  in  order  to  secure 
more  form.  Do  not  get  the  sharp  angles  on  m,  n,  or  h.  Send 
more  of  your  work. 

G.  A.  W.,  Penn.  Pleased  to  receive  your  work.  You  should 
give  much  attention  to  the  correct  formation  of  letters  and  put 
much  time  on  movement  exercises.  Try  and  get  letters  same 
height  and  do  not  retrace  principles  of  m  and  n.  Do  not  have 
cross  on  small  -v  longer  than  the  other  principles. 


r  writing  is  very  promising.  Do 
n  and  watch  form  of  small  a 
zie  and    do  not    drop    below    the 


H.  H.  W..  West  Plains.     Ye^.  I  think  you  car 


iprove  very 


M.  A.  W.,  Bound  Brook.  Yo 
not  retrace  principles  of  iii  am 
carefully.  Get  letters  same  s 
base  line. 

E.  S.  B.,  Wausau.  You  have  still  to  look  out  for  the  general 
form  of  letters.  Be  careful  in  the  spacing.  Do  not  lift  pen  until 
word  is  finished  and  keep  base  stroke  on  the  base  line.  Down 
stroke  on  loop  letters  straight. 

W.  F  M.,  Wausau.  Your  writing  is  improving  very  much. 
I  should  try  for  about  three-fourths  the  size  you  are  now  writing. 
Be  careful  of  all  down  strokes  and  get  them  all  on  the  same  slant. 
The  figure  seven  extends  below  the  base  line.  Make  figures 
about  one-half  your  regular  size. 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  the  upper  loop  letters  in  the  lesson.  Perhaps  no  one  group  of  letters  has  called  for  as  much  care- 
ful thought  and  practice  by  fine  penmen  as  these  letters.  The  student  must  have  good  control  of  the  combined  finger  and  forearm 
movement  to  make  them  well.  These  loops  should  be  made  longer  for  ornamental  writing  than  for  business  writing.  They  should 
be  long  and  graceful.  Ai.-i  to  make  a  nicely  rounded  little  turn  at  the  top  of  each  loop.  The  downward  stroke  should  be  nearly 
straight  to  the  crossing  of  the  loop  which  should  be  the  height  of  the  small  i.  Study  these  letters  as  they  appear  in  the  first  line 
of  copy.  A  delicate  shade  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  loop  below  the  crossing.  Slow  up  the  movement  near  the  bottom  of  the 
loop  — in  fact,  the  pen  may  be  lifted  at  that  point.  The  1  and  b  should  be  nicely  rounded  at  the  bottom,  and  the  b  should  be  com- 
pleted just  like  I'.  The  last  part  of  li  shonld  be  made  just  like  the  last  part  of  n,  and  is  improved  by  being  shaded  delicately. 
Study  the  last  part  of  k.  Avoid  making  the  bottom  of  k  too  broad  — it  is  not  as  wide  as  the  h.  Take  one  letter  for  a  lesson  and 
make  line  after  line  of  it.  The  loops  should  be  of  equal  length,  and  the  slant  should  be  uniform.  Practice  these  letters  in  groups  of 
three  or  more.  The  words  given  will  serve  as  a  review  of  these  letters  as  well  as  others  that  have  been  practiced  in  previous 
lessons.  Square  up  the  top  of  t's  and  d's  but  do  not  make  the  tops  too  heavy.  Do  not  bend  over  too  close  to  your  writing.  Sit  up 
pretty  well. 
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Before  practicing  the  capitals  given,  spend  some  time  on  the  shading  exercises  in  the  October  lessons.  The  first  line  devoted 
to  the  capitals  shows  the  different  ways  the  first  part  of  such  capitals  as  are  presented  this  month  may  be  made.  But  while  these 
various  principles  may  be  used  in  these  letters.  I  would  advise  the  student  to  confine  his  practice  to  No.  2  until  he  can  make  it 
with  confidence,  as  it  is  probably  used  more  than  either  of  the  others.  After  Xo.  2  is  mastered  these  others  might  be  practiced  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  Note  the  two  ways  of  finishing  the  M  as  indicated  by  Xo.  6  and  No.  7.  In  Exercises  12.  13  and  14  aim  to  make 
horizontal  ovals  in  joining  these  letters.  Make  full  pages  of  each  letter,  exercise  and  word.  In  fact,  do  not  be  confined  to  pages  but 
be  governed  by  the  excellence  of  your  work. 


tnr.  Cist«r's   Criticisms 

C.  H.  B..  Augusta.  Me.  The  last  part  of  your  capital  W  is  too 
narrow  for  the  first  part.  The  final  stroke  should  not  retrace  the 
down  stroke.  The  shaded  stroke  is  good.  The  little  left  curve  in 
the  top  of  the  small  r  is  too  long  audit  should  turn  a  little  more  to 
the  right.  The  shading  is  much  too  heavy.  There  should  be 
only  a  suggestion  of  a  shade. 

\V.  O.  C.  Ottawa.  111.  Your  small  letters  are  too  large.  Try  to 
get  theni  smaller  and  endeavor  to  get  them  all  the  same  size- 
Shade  heavier  on  the  capitals.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  better  ink. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  ^vork  more  on  the  shading  exercise  in 
October  lessons.    Keep  at  it  and  you  will  succeed. 

O.  E.,  Olga.  Minn.  You  got  some  good  swings  on  the  capitals 
in  the  la-^t  lesson.  Aim  to  begin  the  capital  H.  with  a  horizontal 
oval.  Lift  the  pen  in  making  t  and  d.  Keep  the  small  letters 
closer  together.  Do  not  shade  quite  so  heavily  in  the  ?  and  d.  I 
am  glad  to  know  you  are  working  hard  for  the  Certificate. 

S.  A.  C,  Xoodle.  Texas.  I  would  suggest  that  you  spend  more 
time  on  the  large  movement  exercises  in  the  September  and 
October  lessons.  The  shade  is  too  high  on  the  first  stroke  of 
IF,  M,  etc.  It  should  be  below  half  the  height  of  the  letter.  Do 
not  make  an  angle  in  the  top  of  small  tn,  n.  Aim  to  get  the  down 
strokes  of  small  letters  on  the  same  slant. 


C.  A.  P.,  Boston ,  Mich.  You  have  a  good,  free  movement.  Now 
get  a  finer  pointed  pen.  thin  your  ink  and  let  me  see  your  best 
effort  on  the  lessons  I  am  giving.  Use  some  finger  movement  in 
making  the  little  turns  and  shades.  Remember  that  this  writing 
must  be  accurate  as  well  as  smooth. 

\V.  A.  K.,  Pennington,  N.  J.  Your  movement  and  light  touch 
are  excellent.  Now  "get  right  down  to  it"  and  see  if  you  can't 
improve  the  forms  of  letters  and  the  spacing  between  letters. 
Tops  of  t  and  d  are  too  heavy.  Your  capital  A  is  too  flat  and  you 
finish  too  low  down.  I  fear  you  did  not  practice  enough  on  the 
November  copies,  before  sending  me  your  work,  to  be  benefited 
much. 

E.  L.  C,  Pembroke,  N.  C.  Your  work  is  much  better  this 
month  than  the  preceding.  However,  you  do  not  make  -y  well. 
Would  suggest  that  you  follow  instructions  for  making  the  letter. 
—  believe  you  will  like  it  when  you  become  accustomed  to  it. 
Give  the  oval  in  fi  some  attention.  Avoid  angularity  in  tops  of 
ni's.  You  get  a  fine  swing  on  the  capital  letter  work.  Of  course 
my  criticism  relates  only  to  your  work  on  my  copies.  Keep  up 
the  good  work  — you  can  surely  earn  the  Professional  Certificate. 

C.  E.  B.,  Gloversville.  N.  Y.  You  do  not  lack  nmch  of  being  a 
thoroughbred.  You  shade  a  little  too  heavily  in  your  small  letters. 
Small  ni  and  n  are  slightly  broad  and  the  last  part  of  ni  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  first  part.  "This  is  probably  due  to  your  effort  to 
make  a  nice  turn  in  the  last  part.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  more  of 
your  work. 


TTThis  beautiful  invitation  is  for 
you.  It  was  done  by  the  premier 
of  this  line  of  work.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hin- 
zuan,  Worcester,  Mass  The  photo 
was  made  and  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  J.  T.  Hoover,  Carlinville.  III. 
Mr.  Hintnan  usually  makes  a  dozen 
or  two  equally  artstic  and  elabor- 
ate designs.  Meet  with  us  to  enjoy 
them. 
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Cbristmas  is  eomina 

Yes,  it  is  almost  here,  with  its 
annual  feast  and  comforting  cheer, 
for,  no  matter  what  our  religion  may 
be,  there  somehow  surrounds  the 
event  now  approaching  an  air  unsel- 
fish and  wholesome.  And  so  may  it 
ever  be.  Feast  days  we  have  too  few. 
Not  the  feast  of  the  glutton,  but  of 
the  feast  that  feedeth  the  soul,  the 
social  side,  and  the  intellect,  as  well 
as  the  stomach.  Days  of  wholesome 
cheer  and  childish  optimism,  we  can- 
not have  too  many.  Of  the  solemn 
and  gloomy  kind,  we  cannot  have  too 
few. 

With  Thanksgiving,  now  passed, 
for  the  war  that  is  ended,  and  for  the 
prosperity  everywhere  evident,  we 
now  wish  you,  one  and  all,  a  most 
merry,  enjoyable,  peaceful,  whole- 
some Christmas. 

And  may  the  New  Year  bring  you 
only  brightness,  health,  happiness, 
and  plenty. 


eus$  Olords  and  Cobacco 

A  school  proprietor  who  makes  no 
special  pretense  of  goodness  or  re- 
ligion, but  who  is  a  practical,  capital 
fellow,  recently  said,  "  I'm  sorry,  but 
I'm  afraid  so-and-so  won't  do.  I 
understand  that  he  tells  questionable 
stories  to  our  students,  and  he  uses 
some  cuss  words." 

The  question  naturally  arose,  what 
can  a  young;  man  mean  to  thus  tam- 
per with  his  own  success  ?  What  is 
there  to  gain  by  such  practices  ?  And 
a  teacher  at  that?  I  said,  "He'd 
better  go  into  business  for  himself," 
but  quick  came  the  reply,  "yes,  but 
it  should  not  be  the  school  business  !" 

"We  want  a  bright,  capable  com- 
mercial teacher  who  is  a  fine  pen- 
man, and  who  does  not  use  tobacco 
in  any  form,"  is  the  gist  of  many 
letters  received  yearly.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  proprietor  or  employer 
preferring  one  who  used  tobacco  ? 
But  the  little,  genteel,  filthy  habit 
causes  many  a  young  man  to  lose  an 
opportunity  that  spelled  "success" 
had  the  smoke  in  his  beclouded  brain 
not  obscured  it. 

Another  school  man  —  a  proprietor, 
scholar,  reformer,  upon  questioning 
an  applicant  as  to  his  habits,  etc., 
remarked,  "I  will  not  employ  a 
teacher  who  uses  tobacco!  If  there 
must  be  smoking,  I  can  do  that  for 
the  whole  faculty."  And,  strange  to 
relate,  he  does  it.  And  you  couldn't 
guess  who  in  a  month. 

If  cuss  words  and  smoking  are  ob- 
jectionable to  those  who  use  them, 
how  much   more  so  must   they  be  to 


Editor's  Palje 


those  who  do  not  use  them  ?  Young 
man  —  young  teacher,  need  you  re- 
flect long  to  decide  this  question  for 
all  time  ? 

To  me,  cuss  words,  or  even  down- 
right swearing,  are  not  as  serious 
from  a  religious  point  of  view  as 
from  a  moral,  polite,  or  practical 
standpoint.  I  do  not  think  the 
Almighty  ever  takes  offense  at  these 
small  matters,  or  even  notices  the 
most  of  them.  The  real  offense  is 
committed  against  our  own  inner 
and  better  selves  —  against  our  own 
impulsive,  ill-controlled  tempers,  and 
against  the  friend  who  hears. 

To  me,  smoking  is  a  fine  rather 
than  an  offensive  habit  (if  the  tobacco 
isn't  too  vile)  ;  a  foolish  rather  than 
a  bad  ])ractice,  if  we  must  consider 
that  it  comes  within  the  rangp  of 
politeness  or  the  habits  of  a  gentle- 
man. But  "  what's  the  use  "  ?  Why 
not  "cut  it  out"?  As  teachers,  we 
are  looked  up  to  by  more  young  per- 
sons than  we  may  surmise.  We 
teach  by  example  as  well  as  precept 
—  out  of  the  school  room  as  well  as 
in.  Let  us  not  forget  this.  Tobacco 
cannot  benefit  — it  usually  does  harm. 
It  is  a  poison,  not  a  food  —  a  stimu- 
lant and  a  narcotic,  not  a  nutriment. 
It  is  an  acquired  habit,  not  a  neces- 
sity—an offense  against  nature,  not 
a  normal  appetite.  Those  who  do 
not  smoke  are  as  happy  as  those  who 
do,  even  more  so,  as  the  happiness 
produced_  by  opium  of  any  kind  is 
make-believe  rather  than  real.  It  is 
expensive.  It  is  a  vice  rather  than  a 
virtue.  Its  users  are  "hail-fellows- 
well-met"  but  not  true  in  the  truest 
sense. 

As  a  teacher,  omit  the  cuss  word 
and  the  tobacco,  and  of  course  the 
greater  vices  if  you  possess  them, 
ere  they  possess  you.  It  means 
money  in  your  pocket,  peace  in  your 
conscience,  and  security  in  your 
position. 

Important  notice. 

Everv  one  expectinji  to  attend  the  Pen- 
inen'.s  Banquet  on  Wednesday  evening,  De- 
cembers?, irtfr»,  will  confer  a  great  favor  by 
notifying  me  to  that  effect.  Tliis  is  very  im- 
portant as  proper  arrangements  must  be 
made  in  advance. 

C.  K.  TATE, 
Cliairman  E.xecutive  Committee,  National 
Penmanship  Teachers'  Association. 
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Cbe  ebieaao  Convention. 


In  their  diaries,  commercial  teach- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country  should 
be  marking  the  days,  December  27-29, 
with  red  ink,  and  they 
eomment  should  be  planning  — ail 
who  can  —  to  be  in  Chi- 
cago to  help  celebrate  the  tenth  birth- 
day of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation.  Elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  The  Educator  will  be 
found  complete  programs  that  insure 
professional  profit  sufficient  to  justi- 
fy the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
trip  ;  but,  aside  from  this,  the  social 
advantages,  the  opportunities  for 
enlarged  acquaintance  and  personal 
contact  with  leaders  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  every  teacher.  Indeed, 
many  of  us  who  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  acquired  the  convention  habit 
believe  that  the  social  element  in 
these  gatherings  is  the  most  useful 
as  well  as  the  most  pleasant.  It 
gives  one  renewed  confidence  in  him- 
self —  if  he  has  been  lacking  it  —  to  be 
received  frankly  and  kindly  as  an 
equal  by  those  of  whom  he  has  read, 
and  whose  writings  he  may  have 
studied.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is 
afflicted  with  cranial  enlargement  — 
as  the  stay-at-homes  often  are  —  it 
will  do  him  a  world  of  good  to  meet 
those  whom  he  must  regard  as  a  little 
bit  larger  than  he,  and  to  observe 
that  they  are  not  puffed  up  with  pride, 
but  that  they  are  just  plam,  everyday, 
common,  sensible  men  and  women, 
to  know  whom  is  to  have  a  new  sense 
of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  life  in 
general  and  of  one's  profession  in 
particular. 

Although  the  programs  are  all  well- 
balanced,   interesting    and   practical, 
there  are   some   features  that  will  ap- 
peal especially  to  every- 
Stzllar  one.      Among  these  will 

Features  be  the  addresses  of  Pres- 

ident E.  S.  Lacey,  of  the 
Bankers  National  Bank,  Chicago,  and 
formerly  Controller  of  the  Currency 
under  President  Harrison  ;  Mr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Skinner,  Mgr.  Wilson  Bros.; 

A.  J.  Hirsche  ;  Daniel  M.  Lord,  for- 
merly of  Lord   &   Thomas  ;    Cornelia 

B.  de  Be3%  M.  D.,  member  Board  of 
Education  ;  Walter  M.  Wood,  Supt. 
Educational  Work.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  all 
of  Chicago;  and  D.  W.  Springer, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  All  are  important 
personages,  and  are  sure  to  command 
attention. 

Then  there  is  the  address  by  Mr. 
Frank  Breaker,  C.  P.  A.,  of'  New 
York,  ■'  Father  of  the  New  York  law 
governing  public  accountants."  This 
will  necessarily  be  largely  a  techni- 
cal address,  but  it  will  be  of  the  first 
importance  to  teachers  of  the  com- 
mercial branches,  for  Mr.  Broaker  is 
"the  real  thing."  He  is  among  the 
foremost  accountants  of  New  York 
City ;  was  the  first  American  to  re- 
ceive the  title  C.  P.  A.  (Certified 
Public  Accountant);  was  able,  as 
president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Public  Accountants,  in  1897, 
to  bring  the  membership  from  19  up 
to  110;  was  a  teacher  in  the  first 
school  for  accountants  established 
by  the  American  Association,  nearly 
ninety  per  cent,  of  whose  students 
are  now  C.   P.  A's ;  is  the  author  of 


Associate=Editor's 


The  Technique  of  Accountics  course, 
a  reference  work  for  practicing  ac- 
countants ;  has  had  twenty-four  years 
of  accounting  practice,  and  annually 
handles  more  than  three  hundred  sets 
of  books.  Mr.  Broaker  is  one  of  the 
few  fortunate  experts  who  can  say 
that  in  all  his  experience  in  the  courts 
he  has  never  lost  a  case,  either  civil 
or  criminal.  His  address  will  be 
listened  to  with  marked  interest. 

It  is  somewhat  striking  that  Presi- 
dent Zaner  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Business 
Teachers'  Association  both  asked 
Mr.  Broaker,  at  different  times,  with- 
out cither's  knowing  of  the  other's 
action,  to  speak  on  the  same  subject 
at  this  meeting.  Mr.  Broaker  court- 
eously accepted  both  invitations, 
supposing  that  the  latter  Was  merely 
a  duplicate  of  the  former,  but  when 
he  found  out  how  the  matter  stood, 
he  very  kindly  consented  to  make  it 
up  to  the  strictly  business  teachers 
by  giving  them  one  or  two  hours  for 
a  lesson  on  higher  accounting,  if  a 
time  could  be  arranged  for  the  con- 
venience of  all  concerned.  President 
White,  of  the  Business  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, will  endeavor  to  make  the 
arrangements,  and  no  doubt  Mr. 
Broaker  will  have  a  very  eager  and 
appreciative  class. 

None  of  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  the  splendid  address 
delivered  at  the  Detroit  convention 
five  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Sprague,  of  the  Sprague  Correspond- 
ence School  of  Law,  Detroit,  will 
want  to  miss  his  Chicago  address. 
He  is  not  only  a  teacher  of  exception- 
al power,  but  he  is  a  magnetic  and 
persuasive  orator.  Those  who  have 
thought  commercial  law  a  dry  and 
uninteresting  subject  ought  to  hear 
Mr.  Sprague.  He  could  grow  prize 
carnations  on  the  Mojave  desert, 
without  irrigation. 

We  suspect  that  not  only  business 
teachers,  but  also  shorthand  teachers 
will  want  to  listen  to  Mr.  Cody's 
paper  describing  methods  of  hand- 
ling correspondence  in  large  mail- 
order houses,  and  when  he  starts  out 
on  his  "Seeing  Chicago  "  — no,  see- 
ing Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.'s  offices 
—  trip,  he  will  probably  have  a  large 
family  following  after.  Business 
managers,  as  well  as  business  teach- 
ers, will  be  interested  in  the  address 
by  Mr.  Edward  Page  on  "  Teaching 
Advertising,"  and  everybody  who 
has  had  a  sample  of  Mr.  Ball's  terse 
style  will  enjoy  his  paper. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Read's  address  will  sure- 
ly crowd  the  rooms  of  the  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Association  with  the  many 
friends  of  the  talented  editor  of  "  Ed- 
ucation in  Business,"  one  of  the 
brightest,  if  not  the  brightest,  of  our 
contemporaries. 

Hundreds  of    shorthand    and   com- 


mercial teachers  have  learned  to  look 
to  Mrs.  Josephine  Turck  Baker  as 
their  authority  on  everything  per- 
taining to  correct  English,  and  she 
is  assured  of  a  sympathetic  audience 
at  both  of  her  addresses. 

To  comment  on  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  Mr.  H.  M.  Rowe  would 
be  superfluous,  for  he  is  one  of  the 
most  loyal  of  convention  men  and  he 
always  has  something  to  say,  some- 
thing that  he  says  well.  Few  men 
are  so  prominently  identified  with 
convention  work  and  few  will  greet 
so  many  acquaintances. 

We  hope  to  meet  this  year  more 
teachers  at  this  convention  than  in 
any  similar  previous  gathering.  We 
know,  from  a  personal  inspection, 
that  to  most  teachers  who  can  be  ex- 
pected to  go,  the  trip  is  worth  while  if 
only  to  see  the  splendid  home  of  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  where 
we  shall  be  entertained  ;  and,  when 
all  other  reasons  are  digested,  do  not 
forget  that  as  teachers  there  may  be 
invaluable  business  opportunities 
opened  to  you  through  acquaintances 
made  at  this  meeting.  Last  year  one 
of  the  foremost  school  principals  of 
the  East  kept  open  house  at  the  Pal- 
mer house,  where  he  made  it  his 
business  to  become  acquainted  with 
as  many  promising  young  teachers  as 
possible.  In  the  summer  just  passed, 
he  hired  one  at  $1500  and  another  at 
$1700.  Commercially,  as  well  as 
professionally  and  socially,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  attend  these  conven- 
tions. 

Reading  and  CIterature. 


BV  HON.  W.  W.    STBTSON,  STATE   SUPERIN- 
TENDENT PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  MAINE. 


Many  students  have  vocabularies  so  lim- 
ited they  cannot  understand  or  appreciate 
the  subject-matter  studied.  Tiiis  deficiency 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  so  little  time  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  words.  Some  teachers 
fail  to  do  the  work  expected  of  them  be- 
cause their  general  and  technical  vocabul- 
aries are  so  meager  they  cannot  compre- 
hend what  thej'  read,  or  the  force  of  what 
they  say. 

This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by 
an  intelligent  and  persistent  study  of  words 
as  individual  items,  and  this  work  must  be 
continued  until  the  student  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sources  from  which  the  words 
came,  an  understanding  of  their  original 
significance,  the  changes  they  have  under- 
gone and  their  present  meanings.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  must  know  the  part  of  each 
word  which  forms  the  root,  which  parts  are 
the  prefix  and  suftix  and  the  extent  to 
which  each  extends  or  limits  the  root-word. 

The  teacher  must  also  study  classical  En- 
glish until  she  has  a  knowledge  of  the  finer 
shadings  given  to  words  by  those  who  use 
them  as  means  to  embody  beauty,  express 
thought,  stimulate  emotion,  defend  opin- 
ions, re-enforce  convictions  and  bless  life. 
This  reading  will  enable  her  to  discern 
those  delicate  distinctions  which  give  to 
words  in  certain  relations  their  peculiar  fit- 
ness and  force.  She  will  see  that  "  They  are 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

While  she  must  know  the  analyses  and 
definitions  of  the  words  composing  her  vo- 
cabulary, yet  she  needs  more  than  all  this 
can  give  her.  She  needs  such  a  compre- 
hension of  thought  as  a  unit  as  will  permit 
her  to  receive  its  message.  This  knowledge 
will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  say  with 
dignity  and  propriety  what  she  knows, 
thinks,  feels,  believes,  hopes,  strives  for. 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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Department  of  Bookkeeping. 

S.    S.    HOUKLAND, 
Highland  Park  College,  DBS  MOINES,  loWA. 


BV   H.    B.    COLE,   THE    PERNIX    SCHOOL, 
BOSTON,    MASS. 

Without  unnecessary  preliminaries, 
I  may  say  first  regarding  Mr.  Hook- 
land's  queries  numbers  one  and  two, 
at  the  close  of  his  October  article, 
that  public  school  commercial  de- 
partments are  growing  as  fast  as 
private  schools,  if  not  faster.  It  is 
the  matter  of  "'time  required," 
coupled  with  efforts  to  place  gradu- 
ates, rather  than  methods,  that  at 
present  attracts  the  boys  and  girls 
to  private  schools,  although  adver- 
tisements and  solicitors  must  also  be 
considered.  Commercial  departments 
that  are  open  to  the  charge  mentioned 
in  the  second  query  are  sometimes 
found  to  have  an  instructor  like  a 
certain  young  lady  who  called  on  me 
recently.  She  told  me  that  she  was 
soon  to  begin  teaching  bookkeeping 
in  a  high  school  (not  a  thousand 
miles  from  Boston),  and  that  she  had 
neither  studied  nor  practiced  book- 
keeping a  minute  in  her  life.  Further- 
more, she  had  been  told  by  the  school 
superintendent  that  she  did  not  need 
to  do  so.  Which  method  is  best  for 
her  to  use?  As  to  whether  a  course 
is  practical  or  otherwise,  "look  to 
the  man  behind." 

With  the  statement  that  copying  a 
page  of  a  journal  day-book  is  com- 
parable to  reading  a  page  of  Greek 
before  studying  the  language,  I 
promptly  disagree,  because,  as  Mr. 
Hookland  later  remarks  among 
"governing  ideas,"  "His  ordinary 
e.xperience  in  life  will  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient basis  to  enable  him  to  draw 
general  outlines  of  the  transactions." 
None  of  my  present  students  voted  a 
page  of  such  work  unintelligible, 
though  I  seldom  require  any  copving. 
_  Practically  all  the  schools  in  my 
limited  field  of  observation  use 
vouchers,  and  — well,  how  many  in- 
voices did  you  have  to  make  before 
you  knew  how?  Of  course,  a  proper 
amount  of  work  on  vouchers  is  the 
correct  thing ;  but  keeping  the  boy 
on  such  things  when  it  means  more 
tuition  rather  than  more  knowledge 
of  forms  reminds  me  of  Mr.  Zaner's 
phrase  regarding  the  Vertical-Slant 
controversy,  "We  want  a  happy 
medium." 

]!V      J.       n.       HOUSTON,      HIGH      SCHOOL, 
NEW    HAVEN,    CONN. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  first 
of  the  series  of  articles  on  bookkeep- 
ing in  The  Business  Educator  ;  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Associate  Editor, 
I  have  written  a  brief  statement  of 
the  way  I  introduce  the  subject.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  I  believe  no  text- 
books have  taken  it  up  in  just  the 
order  indicated.  While  agreeing 
with    Mr.    Hookland's  statements    in 


the  main,  on  a  few  points,  I  have 
dissented. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  bookkeeping  in 
somewhat  the  following  manner  : 

"1st.  A  very  brief  study  of  the 
simpler  accounts  along  with  a  few 
journal  entries  to  show  how  these 
accounts  are  made  up.  In  this  way  I 
have  never  found  the  difficulty  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Hookland  under  the 
"account  method"  that  students  did 
not  grasp  and  hold  the  idea  of  equal 
debits  and  credits  in  double  entry 
bookkeeping.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  show  this  right  at  the 
beginning  than  by  introducing  some 
journal  entries  simultaneously  with 
the  accounts  into  which  they  finally 
go.  This  method  also  overcomes  his 
second  objection  by  showing  the 
student  that  the  entries  are  Ksually 
made  in  another  book  of  original 
entry  before  being  carried  to  the 
ledger  accounts.  The  student  has 
the  whole  scene  before  him  at  once, 
a  bird's-eye  view,  as  it  were.  No 
attempt  at  closing  the  accounts  is 
here  made. 

2nd.  Following  this  preliminary 
work  with  some  records  of  trans- 
actions to  be  journalized  and  posted, 
I  then  teach  the  methods  of  closing 
the  accounts.  It  is  as  good  pedagogy 
for  bookkeeping  as  any  other  sub- 
ject, that  the  best  time  to  learn  any- 
thing is  just  when  3'ou  need  to  use  it. 
Here  is  where  the  trouble  came  in 
with  the  old  "theory  method;"  the 
theory  was  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
practice  that  the  student  lost  all  con- 
nection between  them. 

3rd.     The  introduction  of  vouchers. 

I  believe  this  "object  method"  is 
thoroughly  sound  pedagogy  for  this 
subject.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
that  the  student  know  the  various 
forms  and  papers  at  sight  and  these 
should  be  up-to-date  in  every  way. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hookland  in 
what  he  says  about  the  "practice 
method."  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  this  method  has  fostered 
more  careless,  irregular  work  than 
any  other. 

This,  in  brief,  is  my  order  of  taking 
up  the  work,  and,  it  will  be  noted,  is 
a  combination  of  the  account,  journal 
and  voucher  methods  with  no  one  of 
them  used  to  excess  at  any  particular 
time  in  the  process. 

BY    FRANK    A.    TIRBETTS,    HOPE    STREET 

ENGLISH    AND   CLASSICAL    HIGH 

SCHOOL,    PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 

Briefly,  these  are  my  steps  in  teach- 
ing bookkeeping : 

1.  Class  work  begun  by  the  ac- 
count method  to  a  limited  extent. 
I  teach  cash  account  first  because 
every  pupil  has  had  transactions 
with'  it  and  knows  something  about 


it.  Next  I  take  up  Personal,  Mer- 
chandise and  Property  accounts.  All 
of  these  in  skeleton  form  only,  hav- 
ing pupils  enter  nothing  but  amounts 
on  correct  side  and  finding  result  of 
each  account. 

2.  Use  a  set  of  simple  transactions 
involving  accounts  already  taught, 
and  expense.  Have  amounts  posted 
directly  to  skeleton  ledger  accounts 
and  show  that  for  each  debit  there  is 
an  equal  credit.  Have  trial  balance 
taken  and  Merchandise  account 
closed.  This  work  shows  the  "back- 
bone" of  bookkeeping  without  any 
frills  and  gives  the  pupil  the  whole 
theory  of  double  entry  bookkeeping 
in  a  nut-shell. 

3.  Show  that  for  convenience  in 
recording  transactions  the  Journal  is 
used.  Give  transactions  and  have 
journal  entries  made  and  posted. 

4.  Show  that  the  Cash  Book,  Sales 
Book  and  Purchase  Book  are  modi- 
fications of  the  Journal. 

5.  Start  pupils  on  some  good  sys- 
tem which  combines  theory  with 
practice.  A  system  in  which  the 
pupil  makes  out  all  out-going  papers 
and  receives  all  incoming  papers 
properly  drawn. 

The  advantages  of  beginning  with 
this  method  in  public  high  schools 
are : 

1.  The  pupils  are  learning  the 
fundamentals  by  actual  work  from 
the  beginning. 

2.  Expensive  work  is  not  begun 
until  the  class  has  become  settled  ; 
therefore  costly  material  is  not 
wasted  upon  those  who  change  their 
course  or  who  leave  during  the  first 
days  of  school. 

BY      W.      J.       m'cARTY,      THE       PACKARD 
SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK 

My  most  satisfactory  results  in 
teaching  bookkeeping  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  system,  the  in- 
troductory and  intermediate  parts  of 
which  are  devoted  to  study,  instruc- 
tion (explanations  and  class  drills), 
and  practice  in  the  art  of  bookkeep- 
ing. It  is  seasoned  with  a  sprinkle 
of  business  forms  and  papers,  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  assist  the  student 
in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  busi- 
ness data,  and  in  taking  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  transaction  to  be 
recorded. 

It  familiarizes  the  student  with  the 
principles  of  journalizing,  the  form, 
use,  and  reason,  for  the  various  books 
of  original  entry,  the  auxiliary  books, 
statements,  ex&ibits,  etc.,  and  upon 
completion,  is  followed  by  business 
practice  and  office  work. 


The  National  Commercial  Teachers' 
Federation  is  the  champion  of  your 
cause  —  the  tighter  of  your  1)attles  — 
the  pleader  of  yourcase  before  tlie  bar 
of  public  opinion.  Are  vou  a  inetnber  ? 
If  not,  you  are  not  debt  tree.  Whether 
you  can  attend  or  not,  you  owe  your 
memtiership  for  what  the  organization 
does  for  your  cause  and  consequently 
for  you.  Send  your  $-.(KI  today,  to  your 
State  Representative  or  to  the  (Jeneral 
Secretary,  J.  C.  Walker,  Detroit,  Mich., 
46  Grand  River  Ave. 
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Cattdlord  and  Cenant 

THE  DURATION  OF  THE  TENANT'S 
TERM 

It  is  usual  to  stipulate  in  the  lease 
or  rental  agreement  the  time  when 
the  tenant's  occupancy  of  the  prem- 
ises is  to  terminate.  Frequently  the 
length  of  the  term  is  stipulated,  with 
a  provision  added  to  the  effect  that 
the  term  may  be  renewed  or  the 
premises  retained  by  the  tenant  for  a 
certain  time  longer,  at  his  option. 

But  there  are  cases  where  the  term 
is  not  definitely  stated,  or  where  the 
provision  in  the  lease  is  not  valid  for 
the  length  of  time  agreed  on.  If  the 
length  of  the  term  is  stipulated,  and 
the  stipulation  is  valid,  little  diffi- 
culty can  arise;  but  where  the  length 
of  the  term  is  for  any  reason  uncer- 
tain, questions  arise  that  frequently 
lead  to  trouble  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant. 

Where  the  length  of  the  term  is  not 
stated,  the  intention  of  the  parties 
must  be  determined  by  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
main  factor  going  to  determine  the 
intention  of  the  parties  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  rent  is  payable;  as, 
if  the  rent  is  so  much  a  week,  or  so 
much  a  month,  or  so  much  a  year, 
the  courts  would  construe  the  ten- 
ancy to  be  by  the  week,  or  month,  or 
year,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  it  has 
been  held  that  where  the  property  is 
leased  for  farming  purposes,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  tenancy  was  for 
a  year  at  least.  The  rent-paying 
periods  is  not  taken  as  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the 
parties  ;  it  is  only  taken  as  presump- 
tive, and  evidence  may  be  introduced 
to  show  that  the  tenancy  was  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  than  as  indi- 
cated by  the  rent  periods. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  rent  is  pay- 
able monthly,  quarterly,  yearly,  does 
not  control  in  all  cases.  As,  where  a 
lease  provides  for  an  annual  rent, 
payable  monthly,  it  is  held  to  be  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year.  Permis- 
sion to  occupy  where  no  rrnt  is 
reserved,  is  not  a  tenancy  from  year 
to  year. 

An  agreement  that  a  tenant  may 
stay  as  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  is 
held  to  be  void  ;  such  an  agreement 
amounts  to  a  tenancy  from  year  to 
year,  or  from  month  to  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  rent-paying  periods. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  every  agree- 
ment as  to  the  duration  of  a  tenancy 
must,  in  order  to  be  binding,  fix  its 
termination,  either  by  date  or  by 
some  circumstance  other  than  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties. 

As  stated,  the  time  of  termination 
may  be  stated  in  the  alternative  ;  that 
is,  a  certain  time  or  a  certain  other 
time,  at  the  option  of  the  tenant.    It 


IS  said  that  an  agreement  that  a 
tenant  may  occupy  premises  until 
they  are  sold  is  valid. 

Frequently  leases  read  to  make  the 
tenancy  for  a  fixed  time,  subject  to 
termination  at  any  time  upon  so 
many  days'  notice.  Such  agreements 
are  valid,  but  it  should  be  understood 
here  that  so  many  days',  weeks'  or 
months'  notice  in  the  lease  means,  so 
long  a  notice  before  the  termination 
of  one  of  the  rent  periods.  So  that  if 
the  lease  is  by  the  month,  subject  to 
termination  at  any  time  on  a  week's 
notice,  this  is  implied  to  mean  a 
notice  given  one  week  before  the 
expiration  of  the  monthly  period.  So 
that  if  the  notice  were  given  only  two 
days  before  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
tenancy  would  not  expire  seven  days 
after  the  giving  of  the  notice,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  following  month. 

Much  trouble  has  arisen  over  the 
misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
expressions  "week's  notice,"  "ten 
days'  notice,"  and  so  on.  The  mean- 
ing is,  so  many  days'  notice  ending 
with  the  last  day  of  the  rent-paying 
period. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  parties  from  agreeing  that 
on  certain  notice  a  tenancy  may 
expire  at  any  time  during  a  month, 
but  such  an  intention  should  be 
clearly  expressed,  by  saving,  for 
instance,  that  if  the  notice  expires  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  rent  shall 
be  paid  for  the  fractional  part  of  the 
month  up  to  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  expires. 

A  tenancy  does  not  expire  until 
midnight  of  the  last  day  of  the  term. 
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The  Slave  Trade  of  To-day,  Part  III.  Hen- 
ry W.  Xevins.  Harper's  Magazine.  Dctober, 
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CANADA. 

Canada  and  the  Joint  High  Commission, 
Lawrence  J.  Burpee.  North  American  Re- 
view. October.  1905. 


The   Hankow   Railway.    Outlook,  Sept.  9, 
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July,  1905. 
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President  Roosevelt's  Railway  Policy  II. 
The  Remedies,  William  Z.  Riplev.  Atlan- 
tic Monthly,  Oct.,  1905. 

The  Railroads  and  the  Square  Deal  II, 
Rowland  Thomas.    World's  Work,  Oct.,  1905. 

Great  Changes  in  the  Railroad  Problem, 
William  Z.  Riplev,  World's  Work,  October, 
1905. 

The  American  Doctrine  of  Shipping 
Rights.  William  W.  Bates,  Ex-U.  S.  Com- 
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Wright.    The  World  To-day,  Oct.,  1905. 
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Jlritbmctic  as  a  Business  Cool. 

n.        THE     INTRODUCTORY 
ANALYSIS  DRILL. 

Facility  and  accuracy  in  the  use 
and  handling  of  the  business  arith- 
metic tool  is  gained  in  part,  as  has 
been  shown,  by  systematized  drill 
work  in  abstract  number.  But  facil- 
ity in  number  manipulation,  by  the 
various  fundamental  processes,  is 
not  sufficient.  There  must  be  quick- 
ness in  reasoning,  and  a  trained 
capacity  for  the  clear  instant  analysis 
of  simple  elementary  problems, 
covering  the  "basic"  'cases  of  the 
business  subjects  —  such  as  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  routine  problems 
of  the  store  or  office.  These  prob- 
lerns  are  distinct  from  the  mass  of 
incidental  mechanical  calculations  of 
business,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  more  involved  problems,  with 
many  conditions,  on  the  other. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  customary  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  this  requirement,  of 
instant  analvsis  of  fundamental  con- 
ditions, by  firing  at  a  class  a  series 
of  disconnected  "  mental  "  problems. 
Too  frequently  the  class  reads  them 
from  a  book,  or  the  teacher  reads 
them  to  the  class.  There  is  little  life 
to  the  work  in  such  cases.  The  spirit 
and  aroused  energy  of  a  class  in 
"mind  to  mind"  contest  with  the 
teacher,  the  spontaneous  desire  to 
meet  him  with  s3lutions  as  fast  as  he 
can  fire  conditions,  is  all  missing. 
The  work  descends  to  the  dead  level 
of  a  desultorv  skirmish,  to  pass  the 
time. 

There  is,  however,  a  stronger  rea- 
son for  a  change  of  plan  at  this  point 
in  the  work.  Remember  that  it  is, 
for  the  moment,  the  "facile"  analy- 
sis—the  clear,  sharp  reasoning,  and 
not  number  manipulation,  that  is 
desired  and  is  the  object  sought,  and 
that  this  particular  work  is  introduc- 
tory to  general  problem  analvsis.  In 
th 2  earlier  stages  of  this  work,  when 
trying  to  remember  the  quantities 
and  values  of  each  new  unrelated 
example,  the  pupil  forgets  their  re- 
lations. In  trying  to  remember  re- 
lations he  forgets  the  question.  His 
mind  is  occupied  with  the  "change 
of  scene  "  of  each  new  problem  to  an 
e.xtent  that  makes  him  lose  the  action. 
His  energy  is  dissipated  instead  of 
being  concentrated  on  the  "quick 
analysis." 

Disconnected  problems  are  seldom 
satisfactory  material  with  which  to 
work,  except  for  pure  memory  drill, 
and  even  there,  there  is  something 
better.  Unrelated  problems,  compli- 
cated by  a  number  of  conditions, 
may,  of  course,  find  place  for  practice 
in  detailed  analysis  and  clear  state- 
ments, and  for  certain  developmental 
work,   but   all   such  work  sacrifices  a 


source  of  valuable  class  interest  un- 
less there  is  a  certain  relation  be- 
tween the  series,  or  unless  each  new 
problem  is  made  a  "center"  for 
much  discussion  and  calculation. 
This  point  will  be  emphasized  in  a 
following  paper. 

How,  then,  can  drill  be  given,  as 
introductory  to  the  general  problem 
work  of  a  given  subject,  so  that  at- 
tention may  be  concentrated  on  rea- 
soning and  analysis,  and  the  pupil 
be  relieved,  in  part,  of  the  pure  "mem- 
ory "  feature?  The  process  is  simple 
and  easy  of  application,  once  a  new 
subject  has  been  developed  and  its 
relations  to  past  subjects  made  clear. 
As  a  method,  its  relationship  to  the 
method  of  the  last  paper  will  be 
evident. 

_  Suppose,  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion, that  profit  and  loss  has  been 
taught,  the  cases  developed,  and  the 
common  terms  compared  with  the 
basic  terms  of  percentage.  It  is  de- 
sired now  to  drill  on  the  quick  rec- 
ognition of  these  cases,  before  taking 
up  detailed  problem  analysis.  Place 
on  the  board  :  Cost  =  $6.00,  saying, 
"The  cost  of  a  chair  is  $6.00."  Now, 
open  fire ! 

What  is  the  selling  price,  each,  at 
10%  gain  ?  (Analysis).  At  5"„  loss  ? 
At  8%'  gain  ?  At  20  cents  loss  ?  At 
15%  profit  ?  At  a  profit  of  36  cents  ? 
At  a  profit  of  $1.62  on  three  chairs? 
(Analysis).  The  selling  price  of  two 
chairs  at  20%  gain  ?  Of  half  a  dozen 
at  2%  loss?     (Analysis)  etc. 

What  is  the  selling  price  of  one  if 
20%  of  the  selling  price  is  profit?* 
(Analysis).  If  25",^  of  the  selling 
price  is  loss?  Etc.  If  fl. 40  is  loss  ? 
If  87  cents  is  gain  ? 

What  is  gained  by  selling  one  chair 
at  5%  profit?  (Analysis).  Gain  on 
three  at  lO",,  profit  ?  On  one  dozen  at 
20%  profit  ?  Profit  on  three  sold  for 
$20.60?  What  is  lost  on  one  at  5%  ? 
On  six  sold  at  12^-^"-,;  below  cost  ?  By 
selling  three  for  $17.00  ?  What  is  the 
profit  if  20",,  of  the  selling  price  is 
profit?     (Analysis).     Etc. 

What  per  cent  is  gained  by  selling 
one  at  $6.50?  (Analysis).  Three  for 
$24.00  ?  Two  for  the  cost  of  three  ? 
Five  for  what  one-half  dozen  cost? 
What  per  cent,  is  lost  bv  selling  at 
18  cents  below  cost?  At  $4.73?  Bv 
selling  three  for  $15.00?  By  selling 
three forthe  cost  of  two  ?  (Analysis). 
What  is  the  rate  of  gain,  based  on 
the  scllitig  price,  of  one  chair  sold  for 
$7.20  ?  (Analysis).  Of  three  sold  for 
$21.00?  What  per  cent  lost  on  two 
sold  for  $10.00  ?  (Analysis).  On  four 
sold  at  a  price  equal  to  the  cost  of 
three?     Etc. 

*NoTE:  A  number  of  business  houses 
base  their  rate  of  profit  on  selling  price  in- 
stead of  on  cost,  because  the  term  "  cost  "  is 
so  indefinite.  In  marking  goods,  the  selling 
price  is  the  base,  and  that  price  is  therefore 
obtained  by  division.    This  method  is  also 


in  hne  with  the  accountant's  method  of 
determining  the  relative  economy  of  opera- 
tion of  certain  businesses,  by  finding  the 
percentage  of  operative  expenses  of  ^fross 
sales.  Other  calculations  are  also  based 
on  this  latter  value.  Take  such  a  simple 
condition  as  that  of  a  milkman  buying  milk 
at  18c  per  gallon  and  selling  it  at  8c  per  quart, 
on  an  average  handling  expense  of  ;>  cent 
perquart.  The  net  cost  is  16  cents;  the  net 
profit  IS  lli  cents.  The  rate  of  profit  may  be 
based  on  16  or  IS  cents,  although  the  amount 
of  such  profit  remains  unchanged.  In 
problems  complicated  bv  detailed  purchase 
or  selUng  expenses,  there  is  constant  doubt 
as  to  the  "cost"  to  be  taken.  The  work  is 
simplified  if  the  listed  selling  price  is  con- 
sidered the  base.  If  goods  are  marked  on 
this  basis  the  appro.ximate  profits  on  any 
days  sales  are  equal,  theoretically,  to  the 
fixed  percentage  of  those  sales.  Limits  of 
discounting  on  list  prices  are  determined 
more  easily,  also,  by  this  method,  and  it 
has  jther  advantages.  Pupils  should  be 
drilled    on    both     methods,    although    the 


Erase  the  $6.00.  Write  "$3.60  =  the 
selling  price  of  an  article." 

Cost  must  be  limited  to  what  to 
gain  20",;  on  cost?  (Analysis).  To 
gain  25",i  on  selling  price?  (Analy- 
sis). To  gain  40  cents?  To  lose 
$1.23?  What  per  cent,  of  profit  on 
cost,  is  realized  by  buying  at  $2.40? 
Rate  based  on  selling  price  ?  Etc. 
Erase  all  figures  from  the  board. 
What  values  are  necessary  to  de- 
termine cost  ?  (Class  answers  sell- 
ing price  and  rate  of  gain ;  selling 
price  and  loss;  loss  and  rate;  gain 
and  rate,  etc.  Individual  pupils  il- 
lustrate by  simple  examples  which 
the  class  jsolves.) 

What  values  must  be  known  in 
order  to  calculate  selling  price  ? 
Illustrate.  What  values  determine 
rate  of  loss  ?  Loss  ?  Rate  of  gain  ? 
Illustrate. 

What  can  be  calculated  if  cost  and 
loss  are  known  ?  If  gain  and  rate  of 
gain  ?     Illustrate. 

Cost   and determine    rate    of 

gain.     Illustrate.     Selling  price  and 

determine    profit.        Illustrate. 

Etc. 

Question  :  What  may  increase  the 
actual  direct  cost  of  an  article  ? 

Class  suggestions  :  Freight,  dray- 
age,  handling,  selling  cost,   etc. 

Problem  :  Cost,  ifl8.00  per  doz., 
freight  10  cents  each.  What  is  the 
marked  price  at  10%  profit?  (Give 
exarnples  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
but  involving  the  new  element.) 

Question  :  What      may     lessen 

quantity  to  be  sold  ? 

Class'suggestions  :  Part  sold,  lost, 
given  away,  damaged,  broken. 

Problem  :  Cost  $24.00  per  one-half 
dozen.  One  broken.  Selling  price 
each,  of  balance,  to  gain  10",,  ?  To 
neither  gain  nor  lose?  Etc.  (Give 
similar  examples.) 

Question  :  What  may  lead  to  the 
sale  of  parts  of  a  lot  at  different 
prices  ? 

Class  suggestions  :  Shopworn, 
falling  demand,  damaged,  bargain 
sale,  competition,  quick  sales  (and 
small  profits),  wholesale  orders,  etc. 
Problems  :  Cost,  $30.00  per  dozen. 
Three  sold  at  $2.00  ;  balance  at  $4.00. 
Rate  of  profit  and  loss  ?  Four  sold 
for  $9.00.  Selling  price,  each,  of 
balance  to  gain  10"o'  on  the  entire 
dozen  ? 

The  work   here   outlined   in   profit 
and  loss  can  be  covered  eflfectively, 
with  a  good  class,  in  one  recitation 
{Continued  on  Page  24.) 
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So  many  teachers  and  advanced 
students  write  to  me  and  ask  me  to 
suggest  a  workable  outline  in  a  course 
in  English  for  business  schools,  that 
I  have  decided  to  take  this  space  to 
give  such  tentative  and  possible  sug- 
gestions. First,  however,  I  must  en- 
ter my  protest  against  the  salaried 
Jack-of-all-trades,  who  combines  a 
very  little  technical  knowledge  of  En- 
glish with,  possibly,  a  great  deal  of 
information  concerning  the  curves 
and  angles  of  a  stenographer,  or  the 
precise  knowledge  of  a  bookkeeper, 
or  the  mechanical  skill  of  a  typist, 
and  who  yet  presumes  to  perform  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  of  English.  This 
teacher  is  uniformly  afflicted  with 
text-bookitis.  He  stands  before  his 
classes  with  the  text  in  one  hand,  and 
the  "  Key  "  in  theother,  and  even  the 
dullest  in  the  class  soon  discovers 
that  his  teacher  does  not  know  even 
as  much  as  the  text  -  and  a  teacher 
who  does  not  know  more  than  the 
book,  is  a  poor  parrot  of  a  fellow,  to 
put  it  in  the  kindest  way.  A  teacher 
does  not  deserve  that  pregnant  name 
who  does  not  know  more  than  the 
text-book,  and  who  is  not  absolutely 
weaned  from  the  "  Key."  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
text  book  (  I  am  the  guilty  author  of 
one  myself  ),  but  it  does  mean  that  I 
believe  that  the  text  book  is  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  reference  book; 
the  shortest  cut  to  a  possible  solution 
of  a  question;  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance—  not  the  meat  and  drink  of  a 
growing  intellect. 

The  teacher  should  be  able  to  go  in- 
to the  class-room  with  a  fund  of 
every-day  information  as  to  what- 
not-to-do, as  well  as  to  what-to-do  in 
business  correspondence  (which,  af- 
ter all,  should  be  written  conversa- 
tion). This  information  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  morning  mail,  the 
morning  paper,  the  after  breakfast 
conversation  on  street  cars,  subway, 
or  steam  cars  ;  from  the  daily  speech, 
advertisements,  or  reading.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  particular  part  of 
speech  our  class  is  studying,  or  what 
phase  of  correspondence  we  have  as- 
signed for  the  day's  work,  as  words 
are  of  value  only  when  put  to  use,  and 
as  all  language  should  or  should  not 
be  incorporated  in  our  speech  or 
writings,  so  all  things  we  hear  or  say 
or  do,  may  work  together  for  good  in 
our  language  class.  A  teacher  so 
panoplied  will  be  able  to  withstand 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  his  pupils, 
and  out  of  the  very  abundance  of  his 
own  mind  and  the  greatness  of  his 
own  soul  secure  a  respectful  and  en- 
thusiastic interest.  He  will  not  be  a 
teacher  whose  mind  and  morals  are 
atrophied  by  that  insidious  disease, 
textbookitis  ;  his  power  of  initiative 
will  be  ever  alert,  and  his  ways  of 
thought  pure  and  undefiled. 


Before  I  begin  the  outline,  let  me 
add  another  caution,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  prolix,  and  of  repeating  my- 
self. Each  teacher  must  be  a  begin- 
ner together  with  his  beginners,  in 
the  sense  that  each  day  will  find  him 
ready  with  fresh  material  and  up-to- 
date  explanations,  and  the  latest  and 
most  correct  knowledge  of  popular 
idioms  and  modern  usage. 

Now,  for  our  first  lesson  :  Our  stu- 
dents are  new,  they  are  ungraded, 
they  come  from  all  kinds  of  environ- 
ment. Some  are  proficient  in  the 
cultural  subjects  and  deficient  in  bus- 
iness requirements  ;  others  are  vers- 
ed in  commercial  methods,  and  yet 
murder  their  mother  tongue.  How- 
are  we  to  know  where  they  stand,  un- 
less we  give  them  some  kind  of  a 
test?  But  you  know,  and  I  know, 
that  a  superimposed  test  is  more  apt 
to  solidify  the  brain  than  to  make  it 
respond.  So,  whatever  test  we  do 
give,  it  must  grow  out  of  the  condi- 
tions ;  be  natural,  begin  with  the 
known  ;  hence,  I  suggest  that  in  your 
first  lesson  you  make  an  effort,  polite 
and  subtle,  to  discover  where  the 
students  stand,  mentally  and  ethic- 
ally. Have  an  impromptu  and  infor- 
mal conversazione.  Hear  them  talk; 
notice  their  enunciation,  pronuncia- 
tion, and  coherency  of  expression. 
Your  students  will  not  call  that  les- 
son "English,"  and  yet  it  may  be 
such  a  lesson  par  excellence.  Then 
ask  them  to  write  something  for  you, 
anything  they  like  ;  do  not  choke  them 
by  suggestions,  or  paralyze  them  by 
requirements.  These  written  exer- 
cises, plus  the  oral  recitations, 
should  place  your  students  so  that 
before  another  day  you  may  be  able 
to  class  them  as  poor,  fair,  good,  or 
excellent. 

Now,  for  the  second  lesson :  Open 
your  text-book.  I  wager  it  starts  in 
with  a  discussion  of  language.  What 
is  language,  anyway?  You  have  sev- 
eral nationalities  in  your  class.  When 
you  speak  of  language,  do  you  mean 
Olga's  Norwegian  dialect;'  Hans' 
German  ;  Paula's  Hungarian  ;  Leon- 
ardo's Italian,  or  Elise's  French  ?  Do 
you  mean  the  language  of  Shake- 
speare or  the  language  of  George 
Ade  ;  Do  you  mean  the  correspondence 
of  Chesterfield  or  the  correspondence 
of  Messrs.  John  Wanamaker  &  Co.  ? 
Questions  will  arise  as  to  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  between  commercial  lan- 
guage and  the  language  of  literature. 
Business  terms  will  be  remembered, 
and  one  will  add  this  word  or  phrase, 
and  another  will  offer  a  better  one.  A 
game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
may  now  be  played,  with  words  as 
the  ball.  The  better  the  individual 
word,  the  better  it  is  used,  the  surer 
it  is  to  win  the  game  for  the  victor. 

List  on  the  board  the  usual  intro- 
ductory   forms   of  expression   to   be 


used  in  writing  a  letter  in  reply  to 
another.  See  if  the  following  list  is 
not  similar  to  the  one  you  receive  : 

Replying. 

In  reply. 

In  response. 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  lOt^i 
instant  informing  us  (  then  give  brief 
resume  of  contents  of  letter  answer- 
ed ),  we  desire  to  say 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  10th  instant,  stating  that  (then 
give  brief  resume  of  contents  of  let- 
ter answered),  and  in  reply  thereto, 
we  wish  to  inform  you  that' 

Agreeably  to  your  request  as  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  the  29th  ulti- 
mo, etc. 

In  pursuance  of  your  order  under 
date  of  the  3rd  instant. 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  9th 
instant,  requesting 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  esteemed 
letter  of  the  29th  instant 

In  reply  to  your  communication  of 
the  25th'  instant,  etc. 

In  compliance  with  your  request 
contained  in  your  letter 

Confirming  our  telegram  of  this 
morning,  etc. 

Some  closing  forms  may  be  used  in 
letters  : 

Trusting  that  we  may  be  favored 
with  an  early  reply,  we  are 

Thanking  you  for  the  order  and  so- 
liciting your  further  favors,  we  re- 
main 

Regretting  my  inability  to  serve 
you  in  the  present  instance,  I  am 

With  many  thanks  for  your  trouble 
in  this  affair,  we  are 

Relying  upon  your  executing  this 
order  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  I  re- 
main 

Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  your  fur- 
ther orders,  we  remain 

Expecting  shortly  to  hear  from  you, 
we  remain 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the 
courtesy  of  a  reply,  we  remain 

Trusting  that  this  delay  will  not 
interrupt  our  former  pleasant  rela- 
tions, we  remain 

Assuring  you  of  our  desire  to  serve 
you  to  your  satisfaction,  we  are 

Thanking  you  for  any  information 
you  may  give  us,  and  assuring  you 
of  our  confidence  in  j-our  opinion,  we 
are 

Hoping  that  this  request  may  meet 
with  your  kindest  consideration,  we 
are 

Now,  cut  out  all  those  expressions 
that  are  unnecessary  jargon.  (  See 
our  article  in  the  October  magazine.  ) 

Now  for  Lessons  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth  ;  Make  an  application  of  your 
talk  on  language  by  having  the  stu- 
dents write  a  letter  that  is  free  of 
sins  of  commission  or  omission.  Call 
their  attention  to  the  fact,  you  can 
not  repeat  it  too  often,  that  letter 
writing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
forms  of  literary  composition. 

These  letters  must  contain  senten- 
ces ;  these  sentences  must  contain 
parts  of  speech  ;  in  fact,  all  the  es- 
sentials of  English.  There  will  be  er- 
rors, never  doubt,  errors  that  will 
justify,  if  you  need  justification,  a 
review  of  the  fundamentals  of  gram- 
mar. 

The  next  week  take  a  dip  into  the 
waters  of  technical  grammar ;  the 
(Continued  on  Page  24.) 
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Cbe  First  Cessoti. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
student  approaches  his  first  lesson  in 
typewriting  with  at  least  a  passive 
confidence  in  his   teacher;    but   this 

Eassivity  must  be  aroused  to  activity 
efore  good  results  can  be  obtained. 
Therefore,  much  depends  upon  the 
first  lesson,  for  first  impressions  are 
strong. 

In  presenting  the  lesson,  a  number 
of  things  must  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  student,  but  the 
fewer  the  better.  The  pupil  must  be 
shown  how  to  insert  the  paper. 
After  this  comes  drill  in  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  roller  and  its  controll- 
ing levers,  etc.,  so  far  as  maybe  neces- 
sary in  the  first  lesson.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, explain  more  now  than  the  pupil 
needs  to  know  for  the  work  he  has  in 
hand.  He  cannot  remember  every- 
thing at  first:  save  something  for 
next  time.  He  will  be  all  the  more 
interested  in  the  next  lesson  if  you 
have  something  new  to  teach  him 
then  about  the  machine.  The  use  of 
the  keys,  spacer,  etc.,  must,  of 
course,  be  made  clear  before  the 
writing    of  the     exercises  is  begun. 

Having  learned  enough  about  the 
machine  to  know  how  it  does  the 
simple  work  presented  in  the  first 
lesson,  the  student's  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  do  what  is  expected  of  him. 
Here  the  teacher  meets  his  first  diffi- 
culty. Nine  out  of  ten  students  want 
to  begin  writing  at  luice,  without 
waiting  to  find  out  the //ozfor  thea'/y. 
If  the  teacher  can  hold  their  atten- 
tion and  get  them  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  necessary  explanations  of 
method  —  if  he  can  make  them  'a'aiit 
to  work  properly  —  well  and  good. 
The  best  way  to  secure  their  atten- 
tion and  mold  their  ideas  is  to  ques- 
tion them  fully  in  regard  to  the  points 
involved. 

Ask  them  why  they  should  sit  erect 
and  not  too  close  to  the  machine. 

Why  must  they  keep  their  hands  in 
the  correct  position  on  the  keyboard  '. 

Why  should  they  not  rest  the  palms 
of  their  hands  on  the  front  of  the 
frame  ? 

Why  strike  the  keys  with  a  quick, 
staccato  touch,  instantly  withdrawing 
the  finger,  instead  of  pushing  the 
keys  down   gently    and    lingeringly  ? 

Why  not  strike  two  or  more  kevs  at 
once  ? 

Why  be  so  particular  about  invari- 
able fingering  ? 

Why  not  look  at  the  keyboard  while 
writing  ? 

If  the  teacher  can  get  satisfactory- 
answers  to  these  questions  from  the 
pupils,  he  will  have  done  them  far 
more  good  than  if  he  had'  lectured  to 
them  for  an  hour.  Pupils  will  re- 
member what  they  tell  us  much  longer 


than  what  we  tell  them.  The  pupil 
who  reasons  a  thingout  is  elated  with 
his  success  in  grasping  the  rationale 
of  the  matter;  and  he  thinks  more 
highly  of  the  teacher  when  he  finds 
that  that  worthy  agrees  with  him  in 
his  views  concerning  touch  type- 
writing. Let  the  student  feel  that 
he  follows  certain  directions  not 
because  some  mere  author  or  teacher 
demands  it  but  because  he  wants  to, 
or  because  the  practice  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  the  teacher  will  have  no 
trouble  with  him. 

No  student  should  be  permitted  to 
think  that  the  mastery  or  typewriting 
is  a  complicated  task,  for  it  is  not. 
That  is  not  saying  that  the  task  is 
easy.  There  will  be  plenty  of  hard 
work.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
the  task  of  learning  typewriting  calls 
for  (1st)  the  mastery  of  the  keyboard, 
so  that  the  operator  may  know  where 
the  letters  are,  and  (2nd)  the  training 
of  the  fingers,  so  that  they  will  do  the 
operator's  bidding.  Every  lesson  in 
the  early  part  of  the  student's  prac- 
tice should  have  been  prepared  with  a 
view  to  his  benefit  in  these  two  things. 

To  strengthen  the  fingers  and 
promote  uniformity  of  touch,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  familiar  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  exercises  like 
asdf,  Ikj,  rfv,  ujm,  etc.  Some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  exists  regarding  the 
usefulness  of  such  exercises,  but  the 
weight  of  authority  favors  them. 
From  the  "Art  of  Typewriting,"  by 
Geo.  Carl  Mares,  of  London,  England, 
(a  country,  by  the  way,  which  has 
produced  no  successful  writing- 
machines  and  no  distinguished 
typists)  I  quote  the  following,  which 
probably  defines,  as  well  as  it  has 
ever  been  defined,  the  position  of 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  utili- 
ty of  fingering  exercises  as  such  : 
"To  teach  the  pupil  to  type  such 
meaningless  combinations  as  asdf, 
jkl,  qwer,  uiop,  zxcv,  merely  because 
these  letters  happen  to  adjoin  on  the 
keyboard,  is  a  wilful  waste  of  time. 
Our  alternative  plan  is  to  start  work 
right  away."  This  objection  arises 
from  a  total  misconception  of  the 
purpose  of  such  exercises.  They  are 
intended  solely  to  strengthen  the 
fingers  and  to  develop  in  them  the 
power  of  independent  action,  before 
the  student  is  asked  to  write  words. 
They  are  of  a  gymnastic  rather  than 
of  a  literary  nature.  The  training 
they  impart  is  manual,  though  inci- 
dentally they  do  impart  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  keyboard.  The  student 
should  be  frankly  told  that  these 
exercises  are  not  designed  to  amuse, 
but  to  enable  him  to  control  his 
fingers  so  that  he  may  not  be  balked 
in  the  writing  of  words  by  his  inabili- 
ty to  place  a  finger  where  it  is 
wanted. 

All     teachers     have      noticed     the 


inequality  in  strength  of  the  fingers 
of  beginners  in  typewriting  who  have 
not  had  some  sort  of  finger-training 
like  that  afforded  by  piano  practice. 
They  are  unable  to  strike  a  blow  with 
the  third  or  fourth  finger  alone.  The 
whole  hand  participates  in  the  move- 
ment. Nothing  so  quickly  and 
effectively  overcomes  this  weakness 
or  inflexibility,  whichever  it  be,  as 
fingering  exercises.  Of  course,  the 
first  and  second  fingers  do  not  need 
the  exercises  as  much  as  the  others, 
but  much  better  results  are  secured 
by  letting  all  the  fingers   participate. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  and  in  some 
extraordinary  ones,  no  other  gymnas- 
tics are  needed  than  those  afforded 
by  typewritten  exercises.  In  extreme 
cases,  resort  may  be  had  to  special 
exercises  borrowed  from  instructors 
in  music.  The  teacher  who  wants 
something  of  this  kind  can  not  do 
better  than  secure  Ward-Jackson's 
"Gymnastics  for  the  Fingers  and 
Wrist,"  it  "being  a  system  of 
gymnastics,  based  on  anatomical 
principles,  for  developing  and 
strengthening  the  muscles  of  the 
hand ;  for  musical,  mechanical  and 
medical  purposes."  Abstract  gym- 
nastics are  at  best  only  approxima- 
tions or  imitations  of  the  movements 
in  which  it  is  desired  to  strengthen 
the  learner.  If  the  student  can  write 
with  some  degree  of  smoothness  and 
accuracy,  the  best  exercise  he  can 
possibly  have  is  actual  typewriting. 
If  he  cannot  strike  a  or  /  firmly,  the 
sensible  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to 
practice  striking  those  letters.  Not 
only  is  this  the  sensible  course;  it 
will  interest  the  learner  far  more 
than  callisthenics  will. 

When  fingering  exercises  have  pre- 
pared the  way,  let  word-practice 
follow  to  impart  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge of  the  keyboard.  The  wisdom 
of  introducing  phrases  or  sentences 
in  the  first  lesson  is  doubtful.  The 
student  should  understand  that  his 
work  on  the  words  is  intended  to 
give  him  the  mastery  of  the  keyboard. 
These  constitute  his  more  "practi- 
cal"    work  —  his    applied    fingering. 

The  question  of  repetition  arises 
here.  How  many  times  shall  the 
student  be  required  to  write  the 
words  or  the  lines  of  his  exercise? 
How  long  shall  he  be  kept  on  the 
first  lesson  ?  My  opinion  is  that,  no 
matter  how  far  advanced  a  student 
may  be,  he  should  practice  a  word, 
phrase,  sentence,  or  an  exercise  just 
as  long  as  he  can  without  experienc- 
ing the  mental  bewilderment  and 
physical  fatigue  which  are  sure  to 
come  sooner  or  later  in  all  repetition 
work.  When  he  reaches  his  limit  of 
endurance,  it  is  time  to  stop  and  take 
something  new,  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  instead  of  blundering  along  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  complete  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  lines.  No  uniform 
requirement  can  be  properly  exacted 
of  all.  We  should  try  to  get  the  best 
work  of  which  the  individual  student 
is  capable  and  be  content   with  that. 

During  this  first  lesson,  the  teacher 
should  be  everywhere  among  the 
pupils,  correcting  faulty  practice, 
giving  suggestions  for  improvement, 
and  above  all,  patiently  and  persist- 
ently illustrating  what  is  required. 
Here  an  ounce  of  shozvhig  is  better 
than  a  pound  of  telling. 
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To  determine  the  essential  elements 
of  a  University  course  in  commerce 
is  to  raise  all  the  important  problems 
connected  with  that  type  of  educa- 
tion. Account  must  be  taken  of  the 
knowledge,  mental  qualities  and 
ideals  which  serve  men  best  in  in- 
dustry. Those  who  complete  courses 
in  commerce  for  the  most  part  find 
employment  with  business  ccncerns 
in  those  positions,  above  the  rank  of 
clerks  and  mechanics,  which  do  not 
call  for  professional  education,  in 
law,  chemistry,  mining  or  engineer- 
ing. In  these  places  they  are  en- 
gaged either  in  making'  sales  by 
advertising  and  personal  interview, 
choosing  and  managing  men,  devis- 
ing and  operating  business  systems, 
or  conducting  financial  negotiations. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  those  inter- 
ested in  university  education  in  com- 
merce to  observe  carefully  the  bear- 
ing of  each  element  of  the  curriculum 
upon  the  successful  doing  of  these 
kinds  of  *work.  Every  graduate  is, 
in  his  business  life,  a  laboratory 
experiment,  bearing  upon  the  com- 
pleteness or  defect  of  the  educational 
program  used. 

Again,  account  must  be  taken  of 
the  state  of  scientific  development  of 
the  various  branches  of  business 
knowledge.  The  collection  and  clas- 
sification of  industrial  facts  was 
never  so  rapid  as  at  present.  The 
superior  system  by  which  the  busi- 
ness experience  of  individual  con- 
cerns is  recorded,  the  wider  range  of 
government  publication,  the  im- 
proved quality  of  trade  papers,  and 
the  more  general  development  of  the 
scientific  instinct  among  men  of 
affairs,  are  contributing  to  the  syste- 
matization  of  industrial  knowledge 
and  the  discovery  of  general  princi- 

Eles.  The  teacher  is  thus  constantly 
nding  a  richer  subject-matter  pre- 
pared for  his  use. 

A  third  condition  governing  the 
choice  of  the  elements  of  a  course  in 
commerce  is  the  possibility  of  devis- 
ing efficient  methods  of  teaching. 
Many  of  the  subjects  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  present  have  a  very  scat- 
tered literature,  no  texts,  have  never 
been  formulated  for  systematic  im- 
partation  and  do  not  permit  labora- 
tory methods.  Furthermore,  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  an  entirely 
free  hand  is  not  permitted,  for  as  a 
branch  of  university  work,  the  meth- 
ods emplo5'ed  must  conform  to  the 
general  traditions  and  ideals  for 
which  the  university  stands. 

Courses  in  commerce  consist  of 
general  culture  and  technical  sub- 
jects ;  the  former  being  dominant  in 
the  first  years,  the  latter  in  final 
years  of  the  student's  work.  The 
chief  problems  are  connected  with 
the  technical  courses.  To  facilitate 
their  consideration  we  may  divide 
them  into  three  classes  : 


I.  First,  there  are  the  problems  of 
those  introductory  courses,  such  as 
economics,  sociology  and  commercial 
geography,  which  are  intended  to 
give  the  student  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  present  economic  order. 
An  entirely  satisfactory  introductory 
course  has  not  yet  been  found. 

Economics,  which  is  the  gateway 
through  which  most  students  enter, 
as  usually  taught,  is  so  largely  com- 
posed of  general  facts,  stripped  down 
to  abstract  principles,  that  the  stud- 
ent who  knows  little  of  the  structure 
and  processes  of  industry  to  which 
they  apply,  finds  them  unreal,  if  not 
incomprehensible.  Again,  economics 
is  chiefly  pivoted  upon  the  problem 
of  distribution,  which  the  business 
man  finds  determined  by  certain 
general  adjustments  of  industry  over 
which,  as  an  individual,  he  has  little 
control ;  while  the  problem  of  produc- 
tion in  which  he  is  equally  interested 
receives  scanty  treatment'. 

Cotnmercial  Geography,  much  used 
in  the  Handelshochschule  of  Ger- 
many, is  being  experimented  with  in 
American  universities.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  because  almost 
exclusively  descriptive.  As  a  fact 
study,  the' chief  purpose  of  which  is 
to  state  where  various  industries  are 
located,  it  is  rapidly  being  swallowed 
up  by  general  geography,  for  this  is 
a  task  which  general  geography  'is 
rapidly  taking  upon  itself.  There  is 
a  field  for  commercial  geography, 
however,  and  it  is  capable  of  render- 
ing useful  service  by  introducing  into 
it  adequate  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples of  industry,  by  treating  of  indus- 
tries rather  than  products,  and  by 
limiting  the  study  of  regions  to  a  few 
typical  countries,  so  that  time  may 
be  given  for  a  really  effective  expla- 
nation of  industrial  conditions  and 
their  causes.  In  short,  what  this 
subject  needs  is  to  increase  emphasis 
upon  the  causal  connections  between 
economic  facts. 

II.  A  second  group  of  technical 
courses  in  commerce  involves  the 
presentation  of  subjects  such  as  com- 
mercial law,  applied  science  and 
accounting,  which  are  of  common 
interest  to  many  businesses,  and  so 
appropriate  studies  for  persons  pre- 
paring for  different  occupations. 

In  Applied  Science  we  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  German  lead  of  elaborat- 
ing Warenkunde  into  a  thorough- 
going technique  of  manufacture,  but 
have  developed  the  applications  of 
each  science  separately,  by  means  of 
such  courses  as  economic  geology, 
economic  botany  and  industrial 
chemistry  and  physics.  Depending 
for  this  instruction  upon  members  of 
science  faculties,  students  in  com- 
merce have  encountered  the  tendency 
to  make  them  specialists  in  each  sub- 
ject, and  this  often,  too,  without  a 
serious  attempt  to  show  the  applica- 
tions of  science  to  industry.  It  is 
worth  while  to  attempt  to  state  the 
proper  aim  of  courses  in  applied 
science  as  a  part  of  a  general  train- 
ing in  commerce,  and  this  statement 
will  hold  also  for  commercial  law 
and  accounting.  The  typical  busi- 
ness man  should  certainly  not  be 
possessed  of  the  ideal,  '  Every  man 
his  own  lawyer  or  chemist ' ;  neither 
should  he  be  helpless  in  the  hands  of 


the  expert.  Something  between  the 
two  is  wanted.  He  should  tae  able 
to  detect  when  his  business  practice 
is  seriously  out  of  the  way;  that 
is,  to  know  when  to  employ  an 
expert.  He  should  also  know  the 
expert's  field  in  its  general  outlines 
and  so  understand  what  the  expert 
ought  to  be  able  to  do,  and  be  able  to 
advise  with  him  and  direct  him  in  a 
general  way.  He  should  be  able  to 
understand  technical  terms  and  the 
explanations  and  reports  of  an  expert, 
and  check  them  up  rather  closely, 
especially  in  their  practical  bearings. 
Satisfactory  training  in  these  sub- 
jects can  only  be  given  by  instructors 
who  have  been  thoroughly  grounded 
both  in  science  and  commerce  and 
who  are  hence  able  to  comprehend 
the  paint  of  view  of  the  general  busi- 
ness administrator  with  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  expert. 

Business  0)ganiza/ion  and  Manage- 
ment. There  is  an  important  group 
of  subjects,  including  bookkeeping, 
auditing,  cost  accounting,  business 
organization,  flotation  and  invest- 
ment, in  which  some  work  is  being 
done  in  most  universities.  All  stud- 
ents of  commerce  are  aware  of  the 
rapid  improvement  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  methods  of  internal 
organizations  of  business  concerns. 
It  is  very  essential  that  university 
men  should  be  given  a  broader  ac- 
quaintaince  with  the  structure  of  the 
individual  business  than  is  involved 
in  accounting,  and  should  be  familiar 
with  the  normal  methods  of  a  going 
business  as  well  as  with  matters  of 
flotation  and  finance  as  they  are 
usually  presented  in  courses  on  cor- 
poration finance.  There  is  a  decided 
need  of  courses  in  business  organiza- 
tion and  management  which  shall 
display  the  relationships  of  the  entire 
internal  structure  of  authority  of  the 
typical  business  unit,  explain  how  to 
isolate  the  records  of  departments 
and  individuals  for  comparison  and 
study,  and  detail  the  best  methods 
to  be  employed  by  purchasing,  s!;ock, 
emplovment,  credit,  traffic,  advertis- 
ing, and  sales  departments  in  order 
that  definiteness,  force,  and  economy 
may  be  given  to  the  management. 

III.  A  third  group  of  technical 
couses  includes  subjects  each  of 
which  concerns  a  restricted  group  of 
industries  and  hence  appeals  chiefly 
to  those  who  intend  to  enter  an  in- 
dustry to  which  it  applies.  In  most 
institutions  the  elective  system  per- 
mits students  during  the  latter  part 
of  their  course,  to  choose  freely  those 
subjects  which  will  be  most  useful  to 
them  in  their  business  career. 

Signs  are  not  wanting,  however,  of 
a  more  permanent  specialization. 
Some  schools  are  alieady  grouping 
certain  of  the  technical  courses  with 
reference  to  the  industry  which  the 
student  intends  to  enter.  There  are 
dangers  connected  with  this  move- 
ment if  pushed  too  rapidly,  for  it  is 
conceivable  that  training  may  be 
given  which  is  more  narrowly  tech- 
nical than  the  conditions  of  business 
employment  warrant,  considering  the 
variety  of  positions  a  j-oung  man  is 
likely' to  hold  before  he  secures  a 
permanent  place  and  the  uncertainty, 
during  his  college  years,  as  to  what 
that  place  will  be.  '  Unless  restraint 
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is  exercised,  this  specialization  may 
lead  to  the  attempt  to  instruct  in 
matters  of  detail  which  can  be  as  well 
or  better  learned  in  practice.  At  all 
events  the  rapid  splitting  up  of  uni- 
versity education  for  business  into  a 
variety  of  technical  courses  will  tend 
to  confuse  the  efforts  now  being  put 
forth  to  perfect  a  well-balanced  and 
basic  general  course  of  study  which 
will  be  serviceable  as  a  firm  pedestal 
for  further  construction. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  as 
time  goes  on  courses  in  commerce 
will  become  more  differentiated  than 
is  at  present  the  case.  With  the 
introduction  of  permanent  specializa- 
tion, accompanied,  as  it  will  be,  by 
the  need  of  special  equipment  and 
increased  teaching  force,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  universities  will  give  a 
reasonable  respect  to  each  other's 
specialties,  so  that  a  mutually  advan- 
tageous division  of  labor  will  result, 
and  students  desiring,  for  example, 
to  enter  insurance  will  go  to  one 
university,  and  those  intending  to 
engage  in   transportation  to  another. 


nritbmetie    Continued  from  page  20. 

period.  The  class  gains  by  it :  Prac- 
tice in  analysis  of  simple  problems 
involving  all  cases,  considerable 
exercise  in  simple  calculation,  a 
knowledge  of  fundamental  elements 
affecting  profits,  and  practice  in  form- 
ulating problems  when  given  condi- 
tions. Similar  work  can  be  given  to 
good  advantage  under  each  business 
subject.  It  has  an  unusual  field  in 
commission.  In  considering  this 
subject,  the  parties  to  a  transaction 
—  agent,  consignor,  consignee,  freight 
agent,  etc.  —  may  be  named,  and  the 
transaction  itself  may  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  all-round  work. 

Drilled  on  the  fundamental  cases 
in  this  way,  the  pupil  is  preparsd,  in 
large  measure,  to  undertake  intelli- 
gently the  study  and  analysis  of 
general  problems  involving  supple- 
mentary and  incidental  conditions. 
This  subject  of  "general  problems" 
will  be  taken   up   in  the   next   paper. 

Olorld's  ebampien  Eady  Cypist. 

WROTE    2,084   WORDS    IN    THIRTY   MINUTES. 


The  contest  for  the  world's  champion  typ- 
ist was  held  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  on  the  night  of  November  2d,  and 
was  witnessed  by  a  great  number  of  people. 
There  were  nineteen  contestants,  ten  being 
men,  and  nine  women.  The  first  prize  of 
$100  was  awarded  to  Paul  Munter,  of  New 
York  City,  who  wrote  2,0!i!)  words  in  thirty 
minutes.  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  age  seventeen, 
won  the  second  prize  of  ITiO,  with  a  record  of 
2,084.  In  the  preliminary  trials  of  five  and 
ten  minutes  she  was  first,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  sure  first  prize  winner.  Miss  Mae  Car- 
rington,  the  former  world's  champion,  was 
third  with  a  record  of  2,004  words  for  the 
thirty  minutes.  The  printed  matter  given 
out  as  copy  for  the  contestants  was  unusu- 
ally difficult,  being  taken  from  a  govern- 
ment report.  Kx-Lieutenant  CJovernor  Tim- 
othy L.  Woodruff.  William  Allen  Dyer,  J. 
Walter  Earle,  and  a  number  of  other  promi- 
nent men  in  the  typewriter  industry  were 
present,  and  congratulated  Managers  Coch- 
rane and  Payue  on  the  success  of  the  con- 
test. Miss  Fritz  is  a  graduate  of  a  Brooklyn 
School  where  she  learned  the  subject  from 
the  text  book  "  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting."  published  by  Isaac  Pitman 
<fe  Sons,  New  York. 


Paper  read  before  tbe  Eastern  eom= 

mercial  Ceacbers'    Association 

by  H.  3.  aieason.  President 

Drake  Business  College, 

Jersey  eity,  n.  3. 

Mr.  Chairman  !  Co-workers  !  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  I  In  the  five  minutes  allotted  to 
me  in  which  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
practical  application  of  penmanship,  I  di» 
not  anticipate  telling  you  anything  new, 
but  if  it  is  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  lay 
any  additional  stress  on  the  many  good 
things  that  have  been  told  us  thousands 
and  thousands  of  times  from  different 
sources,  I  will  then,  I  hope,  have  accom- 
plished the  mission  assigned  me  by  our 
executive  committee. 

In  the  practical  application  of  penmanship 
the  necessity  of  neatnessand  of  carefulness 
together  with  an  eye  for  arrangement  are 
of  paramount  importance.  These  virtues 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  and  are  to  be  kept 
in  mind  not  only  by  the  special  teachers  of 
penmanship,  but  also  by  the  teachers  of 
each  and  every  department  in  school.  I 
hold  that  all  teachers,  who  require  written 
work  from  their  pupils,  are  teacliers  of  pen- 
manship, and  are  responsible  for  results. 
Students  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  every  written  preparation  for  class 
work,  no  matter  whether  it  be  English, 
shorthand,  spelling,  or  arithmetic,  home 
work  is  a  drill  in  penmanship. 

I  believe  in  pushing  the  practical  side  of 
penmanship  from  the  very  start  in  all 
departments,  but  as  a  rule  the  commercial 
department  is  the  only  one  in  which  any 
special  attention  is  given  to  that  subject, 
therefore,  I  will  confine  my  further  remarks 
to  the  work  of  the  business  end.  Do  not 
permit  a  student  to  have  ruled  blank  books 
in  which  to  write-up  his  bookkeeping,  but 
insist  on  him  ruling  all  paper  with  the 
possibleexception  of  the  ledger.  Ruling  is 
an  important  factor  in  practical  penman- 
ship. When  he  has  completed  a  set,  see 
that  it  is  properly  corrected  and  returned  to 
him  to  be  rewritten  if  necessary.  At  this 
time  urge  him  to  do  his  very  best  work  with 
the  understanding,  that  later  when  his 
penmanship  is  of  the  required  standard, 
that  he  is  to  be  given  an  up  to-date  set  of 
ruled  blank  books  in  which  to  copy  his 
work.  Always  have  an  accurately  written 
copy  on  the  blackboard  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  standard,  which  he  is  to 
attain. 

In  our  correspondence,  or  letter  writing. 


we  teachers  have  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
coercing  that  which  is  practical  in  penman- 
ship, so  be  sure  to  put  on  the  pressure. 
Students  are  anxious  for  the  time  to  come 
when  they  are  to  enter  into  the  business 
world,  the  greatest  of  universities,  to  ac- 
quire experience  and  earn  a  salary,  and  I 
believe  in  putting  excessive  emphasis  on 
the  educational  and  on  the  earning  power 
of  penmanship.  Call  attention  to  how  a 
neatly  written  and  well  arranged  letter  of 
application  wins  the  heart  of  the  business 
man  who  needs  office  help,  and  how,  other 
things  being  equal,  he  decides  in  favor  of 
the  good  penman. 

Xow,  the  energy,  enthusiasm,  hustle,  and 
sticktoitiveness  of  students  depend  largely 
on  the  make-up  of  their  teachers,  and  if  I 
have  been  successful  in  any  degree  in  as- 
sisting others  to  start  right,  it  has  been 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  example  set 
and  the  influence  of  that  man  with  un- 
limited energy,  who  prefers  wearing  out 
to  rusting  out;  my  teacher.  W.  X.  Ferris. 


Englisb-Continued  from  page  21. 

students  will  feel  a  need  of  the 
cleansing,  healing  fountain,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  teacher  whether  they  sink 
or  swim,  survive  or  perish. 

Remember,  always,  that  the  func- 
tion of  language  is  to  communicate 
thought,  your  thought  to  the  students, 
his  thought  to  you,  each  to  the  other. 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  grammar 
(  that  f>e/6^  tioir)  indicates  those  forms 
of  language  by  which  thought  is 
most  clearly  expressed. 

Remember,  that  good  use  mean  ; 
(  1  )  common  use  at  the  present  times 
(  2  )  words  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
class  and  profession  ;  (  3  )  words  or 
expressions  used  by  writers  and 
speakers  of  established  reputation. 
That  '  you  often  hear  it  "  is  not  proof 
that  an  expression  is  in  good  use. 

Language,  like  manners,  is  learned 
for  the  most  part  by  imitation  ;  hence 
the  tremendous  responsibilit)'  of  the 
teacher,  the  tremendous  influence  of 
environment.  Good  reading  is  one 
of  the  surest  means  toward  a  profi- 
ciency in  good  speaking  or  writing; 
and  a'  teacher  who  doesn't  read  at  all, 
or  who  reads  tainted  literature,  is 
sure  to  be  a  poor  example  and  a  most 
uncertain  guide.  Good  reading  is 
also  indispensable  to  the  students  ; 
but  we  teachers  must  first  heal  our- 
selves ere  we  attempt  to  act  physi- 
cian to  others. 

(  To  be  continued  in  Januarv.) 


A.  J.   GI.EASON. 


Are  you  a  member  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers*  Federation  ?  If 
not,  then  join  today.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  do  so.  You  owe  it  to  your 
school,  if  you  own  or  teach  in  one. 
You  owe  it  to  your  profession,  as  it 
upholds  you  in  all  honorable  endeavor, 
liy  remitting  $'2.."i0  without  delay  you 
can  secure  membership  from  Sept.  '0."), 
to  Sept.  '06,  and  a  report  each  of  the 
last  and  coming  conventions.  For 
$;i.(X)  extra  you  can  enroll  in  the  Private 
School  Managers'  Association. 
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Last  Call   to   Chicago  Convention 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation  begs  to  call  the  attention  of 
everybody  engaged  in  commercial  training  to  the  pro- 
gram that  has  been  arranged  for  the  General  Federation 
meetings.  No  one  interested  in  this  line  of  teaching 
can  afford  to  miss  these  excellent  talks,  for  they,  alone, 
are  worth  the  expense  of  the  trip  to  Chicago.  A  special 
effort  has  been  made  to  secure  men  to  address  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  Meetings  who  are  in  sympathy  with  our 
work,  and  who,  in  a  large  measure^  understand  the 
problems  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  preparing  young 
people  for  commercial  pursuits.  Then  just  glance 
through  this  publication,  and  see  what  is  in  store  for  you 
in  your  respective  sections.  The  greatest  care  has  been 
exercised  in  the  formulation  of  these  programs,  and 
people  rich  in  experience  have  been  engaged  to  give  out 
information  which  has  cost  them  years  of  work  and 
exploration. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College  for  taking  care  of  these  meetings  have  never 
before  been  equaled,  and  the  special  exhibits  and 
numerous  features  which  have  been  provided  are  in 
themselves  an  education  which  none  can  afford  to  miss. 

Railroad  Kates 

The  General   Secretary  has  made  the  usual  provis- 


ion with  the  several  passenger  associations  for  reduced 
rates  and  special  privileges  to  all  attending  from  a 
distance.  His  instructions  should  be  carefully  followed 
in  order  that  all  may  secure  the  advantages  of  the  low 
rates  accorded  to  members  attending  this  convention 
under  the  special  certificate  plan. 


Rotel  Hceommodations 

By  unanimous  choice  of  all  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  officers  and  executive  committees  last  July  the 
Palmer  House  was  again  selected  as  headquarters  for 
the  Federation  members.  The  reception  will  be  held 
there,  and  many  concessions  have  been  granted  b)'  the 
management  for  our  convenience.  Located  within  half 
a  square  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  no  more 
convenient  place  could  have  been  selected  as  head- 
quarters. The  rates  are  as  follows  :  §1.50  rooms  will  be 
11.00  per  daj-  per  person.  Two  persons  in  this  grade  of 
rooms  75c.  each.  $2.00  rooms  will  be  $1.50  per  day 
per  person.  Two  persons  in  this  grade  of  rooms, 
$1.00  per  day  each.  Rooms  with  bath,  $2.00  per  day 
and  upwards  per  person.  Rooms  may  be  engaged 
in  advance  by  addressing  the  hotel  management,  or 
J.  A.  Stephens,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
156  Wabash  Ave. 


Proaratn  —  Tederatieti  meetings. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DEC.  2fi,  1905. 


WEDNESDAY    A.    M.,    10   O'CLOCK,      DEC.    27, 
1905. 
Reception  and  Registration  of  Members. 
Address  of  Welcome       .  Mayor  Dunne 

Response        .         .         A.  D.  Wilt,  Dayton.  O. 
President's  Address. 

C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus.  O. 

THURSDAY  P.  M.,    2  O'CLOCK,  DEC.  28,  1905. 

"  Development  of  the  Banker"  — E.  S.  La 
cey,  Pres.  Bankers'  National  Bank,  Chi 
cago.  Comptroller  of  U.  S.  Currency 
under  President  Harrison. 

"  The  Necessity  of  Commercial  Training  in 
Business  Life,"  Edward  M.  Skinner, 
Manager  Wilson  Bros.,  Chicago.  First 
Vice-President  The  Chicago  Commer- 
cial Ass'n. 

"  The  Value  of  Commercial  Law  to  the  Bus- 
nessMan"       .       A.  J.  Hirsche,  Chicago 

*'  Our  Sins  of  Commission  and  Omission  "  — 
H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOUR  O'CLOCK,    P.  M. 

Meeting  of  State  Representatives. 

FRIDAY  P.    M.,  2  O'CLOCK,  DEC.  29,  1905. 

'•Qualities  Essential  to  Success  in  Teach- 
ing and  in  Business."  —  Daniel  M.  Lord, 
Chicago.  Vice  Pres.  Metropolitan  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank. 

"The  City  as  an  Educational  Center."— 
Cornelia  B.  de  Bey,  M.  D.,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Chicags. 

"Teaching  of  Accounting  in  Commercial 
Schools  "  —  Frank  R.  Broaker,  New  York 
City.  Certitied  Public  Accountant  -State 
of  New  York. 

"Commercial  Instruction  as  a  Factor  in 
Popular  Education —  Walter  M.  Wood, 
Chicago.  Supt.  of  Education,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

"  Similarities  and  Differences  of  the  Peda- 
gogical Situation  in  Commercial  High 
Schools  and  Business  Colleges"  —  !). 
"^V.  Springer.  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

FRIDAY  EVENING,   7  O'CLOCK,    DEC.   29,  19(K. 
Unfinished  Business. 
General  Election. 
Place  of  Meeting 
Respectfully,  J.  A.  STEPHENS, 

W.  H.  Whigam, 
E.  W.  SPENCER, 
J.  F.  FISH, 
Executive  Conamittee. 


Reaarditia  Railroad  Rates. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation : 
The  same  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  railroad  transportation  as  heretofore, ex- 
cepting for  the  New  England  territory.  The 
Passenger  Association  controlling  that  ter- 
ritory, refuses  to  grant  our  request,  owing 
to  small  attendance  of  members  from  that 
territory  at  previous  meetings.  They  may 
purchase  tickets  at  New  York,  or  wherever 
they  leave  the  territory,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Passenger  Association.  No  member 
of  the  Federation  should  accept  Holiday 
rates,  or  anything  excepting  certificate, 
paying  full  fare  to  the  Convention.  It 
makes  little  difference  to  the  members  liv- 
ing near  Chicago,  but  it  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference to  parties  who  come  from  a  long 
distance. 

Please  note  the  following  rules  governing 
the  sale  of  tickets,  and  the  issue  of  return 
trip  tickets; 

1st.  Each  person  must  purchase,  not 
more  than  three  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  meeting  (  Sunday  not  to  be  accounted  a 
day ),  nor  later  than  two  days  after  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting  (  Sunday  in  this  case  to 
be  counted  a  day ),  a  first-class  ticket,  either 
unlimited  or  limited,  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, for  which  he  will  pay  the  regular  tariff 
fare  of  not  less  than  75  cents,  and  upon  the 
request,  the  ticket  agent  will  issue  to  him  a 
standard  certificate  of  such  purchase  proi> 
erly  filled  up  and  signed  by  said  ticket 
agent. 

2nd.  If  through  ticket  cannot  be  procured 
at  the  starting  point,  the  person  will  pur- 
chase of  the  nearest  point  where  such 
through  ticket  can  be  obtained,  and  there 
purchase  through  to  place  of  meeting,  re- 
questing a  standard  certificate,  properly 
filled  out  by  the  agent  at  the  point  where 
each  purchase  is  made. 

3rd.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tificate be  procured,  indicatingthat  full  fare 


of  not  less  than  75  cents  has  been  paid  for 
the  going  journey.  It  likewise  determines 
the  route  via  which  the  ticket  for  return 
journey  will  be  sold,  and  without  it  no  re- 
duction will  be  made,  as  the  rules  of  the  in- 
dividual lines  provide  that  "No  refund  of 
fare  can  be  expected  because  of  failure  of 
the  parties  to  obtain  certificates." 

4th.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  special 
agent  of  the  railways  be  in  attendance  to 
vise  certificates  on  December  2Sth.  You  are 
advised  of  this,  because  if  you  arrive  at  the 
meeting  and  leave  for  home  prior  to  the 
special  agent's  arrival,  you  cannot  have  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  on  the  home  jour- 
ney: or  if  you  arrive  at  the  meeting  after 
the  special  agent  has  left,  you  cannot  have 
vour  certificate  viseed  for  reduced  fare 
returning.  No  claim  for  refund  will  be 
entertained  on  account  of  holders  of  certifi- 
cates returning  to  original  starting  point 
before  the  requisite  number  of  one  hundred 
certificates  is  in  the  hands  of  the  special 
agent  of  the  railways. 

5th.  Tickets  for  the  return  journey  will 
be  sold  by  the  ticket  agents  at  the  place  of 
meeting  at  one-third  the  first-class  limited 
fare,  only  to  those  holding  standard  certifi- 
cates signed  by  the  ticket  agent  at  point 
where  through  ticket  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  purchased,  countersigned  by  the 
secretary  or  clerk  of  the  convention,  certify- 
ing that  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons 
holding  standard  certificates  are  present, 
and  that  the  holder  has  been  in  attendance 
upon  the  convention,  and  viseed  by  a  vali- 
dation paster  affixed  at  the  meeting  by 
special  agent  of  the  railways. 

There  will  be  no  questions  about 
the  100  certificates,  if  all  members 
attending  the  convention  will  observe 
these  rules,  as  we  have  usually  had 
about  150  certificates,  and  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  attendance  this 
year  will  be  much  larger  than  usual. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Walker,  Sec'y. 
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Program     of     the     national      Business 

Ceaehers'  Jlssociation,  metropolitan 

Business  eollcde*  Chicago 

WEDNESDAY   P.    ?I.,    2  O'CLOCK,  DEC.  27. 

President's  Address. 

•'Teaching  Commercial  Law."  Wm.  C. 
Spragrue,  President  Sprague  Correspond- 
ence School  of  Law,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  to 
Beginners: 

1.  "The  Journal  Method."  J.  W.  Crafton. 
Principal  Office  Department,  Gem 
City  Business  College.  Qutncy.  III. 

2.  "The  Account  Method."  John  A. 
White,  Principal  Commercial  Depart- 
ment. State  Normal  School,  Cali- 
fornia. Pa.;  G.  E.  King,  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Business 
College. 

3.  "The  Voucher  Method,"  C.  T.  Cragin, 
Associate  Author  of  Williams  &. 
Rogers'  Modern  Illustrative  Book- 
keeping; S.  S.  Hookland,  Principal 
School  of  Commerce,  Highland  Park 
College,  Des  Moines. 

Questions  and  Discussion. 

Business  Meeting.  Election  of  Officers. 

THURSDAY  A.   N.,  9  O'CLOCK.  DEC.  28. 

"  Business  Correspondence  " : 

1.  "  How  handled  in  a  large  mail  order 
house  —  with  practical  suggestions  to 

^  teachers,"   Sherwin  Cody,  School    of 

English,  623  Opera  House    Building, 
Chicago. 
Discussion. 

2.  An  inspection  trip  to  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 'soffices, under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Cody. 

3.  Business  English  Round-Table. 

a.  "Shall  correspondence  be 
taught  as  a  part  of  the  course  in 
Business  English,  or  shall  it  be 
carried  as  a  distinct  subject?" 
L.  L.  Tucker,  Mt.  Union  College, 
Alliance.  Ohio. 

b.  "In  teaching  Business  English, 
what  proportion  of  the  time 
should  be  devoted  to  grammar, 
to  rhetoric,  to  actual  composition 
of  original  articles?"  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephine Turck  Baker,  Editor  of 
"  Correct  English,"  Chicago. 

c.  "Can  the  study  of  advertising 
properly  or  profitably  be  made  a 
part  of  the  course  in  Business 
English?"  B.  F.  Williams,  Vice 
President  Capital  City  Com'l 
College.  De  Moines. 

d.  "Has  the  study  and  discussion 
of  'Current  Events '  any  proper 
place  in  Business  English?  \i 
so,  what?  Frances  Effinger- 
Rayuiond,  the  Gregg  School, 
Chicago. 

FRIDAY  A.   ?I..  9:30  O'CLOCK.   DEC.  29 
Advertising: 

1.  "Preparing  copy,  with  suggestions 
for  elementary  work  by  commercial 
teachers  in  class."  Bert  Ball.  Adver- 
tising Expert,  St.  Louis. 

2.  "  Teaching  Advertising,"  Edward 
Page.  Page-Davis  School  of  Adver- 
tising, Chicago. 

Questions  and  Discussion. 

3.  "  Placingi^urStudents."  W.S.  Ashby 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Com'l  School. 
Questions  and  Discussion 

Program 

national  Penmanship  Ceacbers'    nsso« 
elation,  ebicago,  1^05 

TUKSDAY   KX'ENING.  DECEMBER  2(1 

Reception  at  hotel, 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  27 

1:00  P.  M.,  Registration  of  Members. 
1:30  P.  PI.,  President's  \ddress. 
Secretary's  Report. 


"  How  to  Secure  and  Maintain  Interest  in 
Writing  in  the  Public  Schools."  C.  A.  Bar- 
uett,  Supervisor  Penmanship,  Oberlin,  O. 

Discussion. 

"  Requirements  to  be  Met  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Work."  W.  B.  Ferris.  Educational  Director 
Y.  M.  C.  A..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Discussion. 

"  How  to  Secure  Results."  (A  lesson  given 
toa  class  present  from  the  Chicago  Schools). 
C.  A.  Faust,  ^'ew  York  City. 

Discussion. 

New  Business. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING 

Penman's  Banquet. 

THURSDAY,  DEC.  28 
9:00  A.  ?I.  to  11:00  A.  M. 

"Twiddle  Dees  and  Twiddle  Dums  of 
Penmanship,"  F.  A,  Keefover,  Associate 
Editor  Western  Penman,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

"  Penmanship  from  the  High  School 
Standpoint,"  Walter  Prall,  Galesburg  Pub- 
lic   Schools,    Galesburg,  III. 

"  How  to  Teach  Figures,"  D.  S.  Hill,  Lock- 
year's  Business  College.  Evansville,  Ind. 

"  How^  to  Secure  and  Keep  Check  on  Sup- 
plementary Work,"  O.  T.  Johnston.  Moun- 
tain State  Business  College,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  officers. 

New  or  unfinished  business. 

11:00  A.  M.  to  12:00  M. 

Visit  to  other  sections. 

FRIDAY,  DEC.  29 
9:00  A.  M.  to  11:00  A.  PI. 

"An  Unwritten  Writing  Lesson."  H.  W. 
Darr,  Rockford  Higli  School.  Rockford,  111. 

Speed  Contest:  Leaders,  Burt  German, 
German's  Business  College,  Fremont,  Ohio, 
and  IL  G.  Healey.  Editor  Penman's  Art 
Journal,  N'ew  York  City. 

Chalk  Talk,  A.  H.  Hinman,  Hinman's 
Business  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Round  Table.    (Free  for  alll. 

New  or  unfinished  business. 

11:00  A.  PI.  to  12:00  N. 

Visit  other  sections. 

All  discussions  limited  to  five  minute 
speeches. 


Private  School  manaacrs*  J1$$o= 
elation. 


PROGRAM. 

The  first  session  of  this  Association  will  be 
held  Tuesday,  December  20,  at  1  o'clock,  p. 
m.  The  next  will  be  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day,  December  27th.  It  is  prob- 
able that  those  two  sessions  will  be  all  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  hold,  and  members  are 
earnestly  requested  to  arrange  their  time 
so  as  to  be  present. 

Instead  of  announcing  a  number  of  set 
papers,  only  a  part  of  the  writers  of  which, 
as  experience  shows,  are  likely  to  be  pres- 
ent, the  following  list  of  topics  for  discus- 
sion by  those  presfent  is  offered: 

Topics  relating  to  methods  of  teaching. 
courses  of  study,  etc.,  are  left  to  the  several 
departments  to  discuss.  Three  minutes 
will  be  given  each  member  who  wishes  to 
speak,  and  no  member  will  talk  twice  until 
all  others  who  desire  to  talk  have  spoken. 
Not  longer  than  fifteen  minutes  will  be 
given  to  each  topic,  and  after  all  opportun- 
ity has  been  given  to  discuss  those  here  of- 
fered, other  topics  may  be  suggested  by 
uiembers  present,  and  will  be  taken  up  if 
time  permits. 


1.  How  can  we  best  secure  the  cooperation 
of  .Superintendent  of  Instruction,  High 
School  Principals,  and  other  school  authori- 
ties, in  getting  their  best  pupils  to  take  our 
courses  of  study? 


2.  Cap  there  be  any  basis  of  cooperation 
between  the  Colleges  and  Universities  by 
which  our  best  students  who  are  able  to  do 
so,  can  be  induced  to  enter  the  higher 
courses  in  commerce,  finance,  law,  and 
other  commercial  subjects  at  the  Colleges 
and  I'^ni versifies? 

3.  Is  it  good  policy  to  make  a  discount  for 
cash  for  tuition  ? 

4.  Is  any  promise  of  position  made  in  ad- 
vance good  business  or  educational  policy  ? 

u.  What  can  we  do  to  get  tlie  business 
community  to  properly  and  justly  give  us 
the  credit  due  us  for  training  thegreat body 
of  their  efficient  office  men  ?  While  our  im- 
portant services  are  freely  and  generously 
acknowledged  in  many  cases,  our  highly 
important  place  as  educators  is  not  gener- 
ally recognized  as  it  should  be  by  the  busi- 
ness public. 

<>.  What  kind  of  a  contract  do  you  make 
with  the  student  on  entering,  and  what 
method  have  you  of  collecting  your  pay- 
ments? 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  of  lectures 
and  talks  by  outside  parties? 

8.  To  what  extent  and  what  means  do 
you  use  to  place  your  students  in  business 
offices,  and  how  much  do  the  Typewriter 
Agencies  do  for  you  in  aiding  you  in  this  re- 
spect ? 

9.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  Consular 
Reports.  Comptrollers'  Reports  and  other 
Government  Reports  in  your  teaching? 

10.  How  can  students  best  be  taught  to 
use  the  Public  Library? 

11.  Do  you  include  stationery  and  text 
books  in  yourchargeor  do  you  furnish  these 
to  the  students  at  regular  retail  rates? 

12.  What  can  we  do  to  have  states  ap- 
point State  Boards  of  Examiners  to  certify 
accountants,  and  what  provisions  shall  we 
have  incorporated  in  the  law  that  shall  se- 
cure our  graduates  equal  opportunities  with 
all  others? 

13.  What  experience  have  5'ou  had  in 
agreeing  with  your  competitors  to  maintain 
rates,  etc.,  and  can  a  forfeit  be  required 
which  will  be  effective? 

U.  What  rates  and  terms  of  payments  do 
you  get  from  Typewriter  Companies? 

lo.  Do  you  take  students  by  the  month  or 
for  a  definite  number  of  months,  or  for  the 
course,  whether  it  takes  a  longer  or  a  short- 
er time? 

16.  Do  you  have  evening  sessions,  and  if 
so,  what  evenings,  and  how  long  each  eve- 
ning, and  for  how  matiy  months  ? 

17.  Do  you  pay  teachers  in  the  District 
and  High  Schools  a  commission  for  influ- 
encing trade,  and  do  you  pa 3'  your  students 
for  bringing  others  ? 

18.  Is  billboard  and  fence-sign  advertis- 
ing compatible  with  the  dignity  of  our  pro- 
fession ? 

19.  What  are  the  legitimate  arguments 
that  we  can  use  in  securing  patronage,  and 
what  are  the  special  arguments  which  are 
to  be  avoided  ? 

20.  Do  you  have  your  students  visit  fac- 
tories and  offices,  either  in  a  body  or  indi- 
vidually ? 

21.  Do  you  use  lantern  slides  and  phono- 
graphs in  your  teaching,  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  original  cost,  and  the  cost  of  operating 
them  ? 

22.  For  what  offenses  do  you  suspend  or 
expel  a  student? 

23.  Have  you  an  age  or  educational  limit 
for  entrance? 

24.  What  examinations  do  you  hold  in 
graduating  the  student,  and  how  far  is  the 
Diploma  to  be  regarded  as  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  graduate's  ability?  Is  the 
Diploma  to  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  the 
graduate  has  gone  over  the  prescribed 
course  in  a  generally  satisfactory  way,  and 
is  it  best  to  state  a  per  cent,  of  attainment 
in  the  different  subjects,  or  on  the  gradu- 
ate's attainments  as  a  whole  ? 


to  members. 


The  Executiv.e  Committee  is  glad  to  be  in 
a  position  to  announce  that  it  adds  two 
names.  Mr.  George  I*.  Lord,   Salem,   Mass., 
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and  Mr.  W.  L.  Musick.  St.  Louis,  Mn.,  to  the 
list  printed  in  last  month's  EDUCATOR.  Both 
gentlemen,  known  to  everj-one,  have  decid- 
ed to  be  present  and  address  our  next  con- 
vention. Mr.  Musick  is  to  prepare  a  paper, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mrs.  East,  on  the 
all-important  subject,  "  Precision  vs.  Free- 
dom in  Shorthand  Writing.  The  -\cquire- 
ment  of -\ccuracy  and  Speed."  Mr.  Musick 
will  give  us  something  good,  as  he  alwa\'s 
does.  Mr.  Lord  is  to  pay  tribute  to  our  de- 
ceased friend  and  brother.  J.  Clifford  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Lord  knew  Mr.  Kennedy  better 
than  any  one.  and  during  the  tribute  we 
will  no  doubt  learn  of  many  thingsconcern 
ing  Mr.  Kennedy,  which  at  the  present 
time  we  do  not  know. 

The  unusual  array  of  the  prominent  busi- 
ness educators  on  the  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Teachers'  Association, 
should  verify  theclaim  made  that  everyone 
attending  will  be  amply  repaid. 

A  new  feature  added  this  year  is  the  list 
of  special  subjects,  so  there  cannot  be  under 
any  circumstances  a  dull  moment  during 
the  whole  convention. 

Trusting  that  the  reader  will  be  at  the 
convention,  we  remain, 

Fraternaltj'  yours, 

ThOS.  p.  SCULLY,  Chairman. 

F.  M.  VAN  Antwekp, 

F.  E.  HAYMOND, 

Ex.  Committee,  X.  S.  T.  A. 


Proaram  of  the  eraham  Sbertband  Sec- 
tion,   national  Shorthand  Ceachers' 
Hssociation 

S.  D.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN,  CHAIKMAN. 
ONARGA,  ILL. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

(1)  Report  of  the  Chairman,  S.  D.  Van 
Benthuysen,  Onarga,  111. 

(■-')  The  Graham  System —setting  forth 
its  history,  its  advantages,  and  its  Practical 
efficiency,  \\.  L.  Andrews,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

(,))  How  1  teach  Graham  Standard  Pho- 
nography, Ford  O.  Harrison,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
paper  fifteen  minutes:  discussion,  ten  min- 
utes, R.  H.  Butler.  Chicago,  111.  General 
discussion,  ten  minutes. 

(4)  Announcements. 

(5)  Regist  ation  of  the  members  of  the 
Graham  Section. 

SECOND   SESSION. 

(1)  Phrasing;  Importance;  "When  and 
how  presented;  time  devoted;  paper,  five 
minutes;  Janet  A.  Scott,  Fayette,  Iowa.  Dis- 
cussion, ten  minutes. 

(2)  Dictation;  how  conducted  ;  method  of 
collecting  dictation  matter.  Paper,  five 
minutes.  D.  W.  McMillan,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Discussion,  five  minutes,  led  by  J.  A.  Phil- 
brick,  Chicago,  111. 

(3)  The  Blackboard,  uses  and  abuses, 
ten  minutes.  Miss  Dora  H.  Pitts.  Detroit, 
Mich.  Discussion,  five  minutes,  led  by  Miss 
Alice  B.  Chestnut,  Chicago,  111.  Cieneral 
discussion. 

(4)  The  advantages  of  the  study  of  Xo- 
menclature  in  standard  Phonography. 
General  discussion. 

( 5 )  Election  of  officers  and  Business 
meetings. 


Proaram  «f  tbe  Dement  Section 

W.  O.  DAVIS,  CHAIRMAN 
NATIONAt  SHORTHAND    TEACHERS'   ASSO- 
CIATION   ERIE,  PA. 

FIRST  D.\Y. 

Foundation  Principles  of  Shorthand,  Is- 
aac S,  Dement,  Chicago. 

Presentation  of  Principles  in  the  First 
Grade,  Miss  Jessie  Wheeler,  Benton  Harbor, 
Mich.    General  discussion. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Presentation  of  Principles  in  the  Second 
Grade,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Piatt,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
General  discussiou. 

Piesentation  of  Principles  of  Third  Grade. 
E.  L.  St.  John,  Monroe,  Wis,  General  dis- 
cussion. 

Dement's  Aristography,  by  the  author,  Is- 
aac S.  Dement,  Chicago, 


Mr.  A.  N.  Symmes,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears herewith,  is  an  Ohio  product,  ;J7  years 
of  age.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  at  the  Lebanon,  O  ,  Xormal. 
After  having  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Preble  Co  ,  O.,  for  nine  years,  he  located 
at  Louisville,  Ky..  in  the  Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton  Business  College,  where  he  remained 
nearly  four  years  in  charge  of  the  book- 
keeping department,  coming  to  Columbus 
in  the  summer  of  the  present  year  to  at- 
tend the  Zanerian.  In  August  he  engaged 
with  the  Columbus  Business  College  where 
he  has  full  charge  of  the  commercial  work. 

Mr.  Symmes  is  one  of  the  most  genial, 
enthusiastic  and  intensive  teachers  we 
know.  He  writes  a  good  hand  and  makes 
things  hum  during  the  writing  hour.  He 
does  his  work  thoroughly  and  expects  his 
students  to  do  their's  in  a  similar  manner. 
He  fairly  boils  over  with  his  subject,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  his  students  tend  to  do 
likewise.  And  what  is  so  desirable  on  tlie 
part  of  a  commercial  teacher,  he  is  broader 
than  his  subject,  being  somewhat  of  an 
elocutionist  and  entertainer,  as  well  as  a 
royal,  loyal  good  fellow. 


Indiana  Business  Colleac 
Association. 

The  Indiana  Business  College  -Associa- 
tion held  a  very  profitable  meeting  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Central  Business  College  in 
Indianapolis  on  Xov.  4,  '05.  There  are  many 
features  that  has  characterized  the  Indiana 
Association  as  one  of  great  profit  to  all  the 
members  of  this  Business  College  Associa- 
tion. All  members  of  this  association 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  sociable  round-table 
talk  on  vaiious  topics  that  are  interesting 
to  all  the  school  men  in  common.  There 
were  many  important  topics  discussed  and 
all  expressed  themselves  as  having  had 
one  of  the  most  profitable  and  enjoyable 
meetings  that  the  association  has  held 
since  its  organization.  -\  number  of  the 
teachers  of  the  profession  outside  the  pro- 
prietors were  also  present  and  they  especi- 
ally feel  themselves  highly  repaid  for 
taking  the    time    to    attend    this    meeting. 


Proaram  for  the  Indiana  Business 
eolleae  Hssociation. 

HELD  AT  CENTRAL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
INDIAN.\POLIS,    NOVEMBER    4,  1905. 

9 :00  —  10:30  Round-Table Talk  —  Suggested 
topics  — Methods  of  teaching  spelhng.— 
Touch    Typewriting, —  Rapid     Calculation, 

10:30  —  11:30  Methods  of  Advertising, —  C. 
A.  Arnold,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

11:30— r2  Method  of  teaching  English  in 
Shorthand  Department,  —  S.  H.  East,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.  ,    ,        T 

12:00  —  1:00  Adjournment  for  Luncheon. 
By  all  Members. 


l:00-l::io  Cost  Accounting  for  Private 
Commercial  Schools,  —  Enos  Spencer, 
Louisville.  Kv. 

1:30-2:00  "The  American  Commercial 
Schools  Institution,  — M.  H.  Lockvear 
Evansville.  Indiana. 

2:00  —  3:00  How  can  we  raise  the  Standard 
of  Excellence  in  Commercial  School  work, 
-C.  B.  Munson,  Brazil,  Indiana. 

3:00— 3::»  Should  Tuition  Charges  be  the 
same  for  Business  Course  as  for  Shorthand 
Course?— A,  R.  Whitmore,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

3:.'i0 — General  Discussion. 

W.  H.  CARRIER,  President. 
J.  I).   Brunner,  Secretary, 

Many  interesting  ideas  were  brought  out, 
and  the  extemporaneous  discussions  were 
very  profitable  to  those  present.  Prof.  Enos 
Spencer  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  association  for  some  time,  and 
has  been  a  great  aid  to  the  meetings.  He  has 
many  times  brought  news  and  important 
information  from  the  Private  School  Man- 
agers' Association  of  which  he  is  president. 
There  ha»  been  a  feeling  since  this  meeting 
among  the  members  that  greater  progress 
has  been  made  than  during  any  previous 
meeting.  A  resolution  was  passed  to  hold  a 
two  day  session  next  May,  and  ask  all  the 
business  college  proprietors  to  have  one 
day  holiday,  in  order  to  give  all  the  teach- 
ers an  opportunity  to  be  present  and  have 
an  enjoyable  as  well  as  a  profitable  time. 
During  the  discussion  of  "Methods  of 
Teaching  English  in  Shorthand  Depart- 
ments" by  Mr.  S.  H.  East,  it  was  decided 
that  this  subject  was  so  closely  connectec^ 
with  the  public  school  work  that  an  invita- 
tion will  be  given  to  Prof.  Kendall  who  is 
connected  with  the  Indianapolis  Public 
School  system  to  discuss  the  relation  of 
public  schools  to  the  work  of  the  Business 
College.  It  has  generally  been  noticed  that 
the  members  of  this  as-^ociation  are  feeling 
very  kindly  toward  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  which  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  their  future  success.  Mr.  Enos  Spencer 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  gave  an  excellent  paper 
on  the  "Cost  Accounting  for  Private  Com- 
mercial .School,"  in  which  he  showed  defi- 
nitely the  cost  to  get  a  pupil  into  school  as 
well  as  the  cost  to  the  institution  during 
the  time  the  pupil  is  taking  the  course. 
Many  excellent  points  for  consideration 
were  brought  out  in  this  paper.  The 
■'  American  Commercial  Schools'  Institu- 
tion "  was  presented  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Lockyear 
of  Evansville.  who  stated  that  it  would  be 
a  great  benefit  to  all  private  schools  to  at 
once  affiliate  with  this  institution  and  co- 
operate with  its  work.  After  much  discus- 
sion on  the  uniform  rates  of  tuition  and 
uniform  courses  of  study  in  all  the  schools, 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  plans  and 
investigations  regarding  the  most  feasible 
ways  of  accomplishing  uniform  rates  and 
courses  of  study.  Mr.  L.  SpenciT  of  .\ew 
Orleans  was  present,  and  was  invited  to  tell 
the  convention  something  about  his  new 
system  of  shorthand  which  he  represented. 
Mr.  Spencer  made  a  courteous  talk  in  which 
he  announced  (  as  was  to  be  expected  )  that 
his  system  is  much  shorter,  consequently 
better  than  all  other  systems.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  association  represents  the  best 
schools  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  others  may  join  to  make  a  larger 
representation  of  high  class  institutions,  so 
that  Indiana  will  keep  up  its  national  repu- 
tation of  having  the  best  school  systems  in 
this  country. 

J.  D.  Brunner, 

Secretary. 


mr.  Samuel  e.  myers 

and 

miss  Cutie  e.  Bechley 

were  married 

Wednesday,  the  Eighth  of  november 

nineteen  hnndred  and  five 

at 

Shelbyville,  ntissouri. 
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Cbe  nmeriean  Hssoeiation  of 
Public  nceountants. 

On  the  evenitiK  of  Oct.  17,  at  the  luxurious 
Hotel  Aster,  in  New  York,  the  American 
Association  of  Public  Accountants  cele- 
brated their  eighteenth  anniversary  and 
the  consummation  of  a  plan  that  had  been 
devoutly  wished  -the  affiliation  (here 
after  to'  be  known  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Certified  Public  Accountants ) 
with  this  great  organization,  of  all 
other  recognized  societies  of  public  account- 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Franklin  Allen, 
the  Treasurer,  who  was  the  toastniaster  at 
the  splendid  banquet,  for  a  verbatim  report 
of  the  very  interesting  proceedings.  We 
wish  that  limitations  of  space  would  per- 
mit us  to  report  the  meeting  at  length,  for 
when  we  say  that  Kugene  A.  Philbin, 
Comptroller  Grout  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Dr.  James  T.  Young,  Director  of  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  of  Pennsylva- 
nia University,  Jacob  H.  Schiff.  head  of  the 
great  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
Frank  Broaker,  the  well-known  expert 
accountant,  "  Father  of  the  New  York  C.  P. 
A.  Law"  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Public  Account- 
ants, John  R.  Van  Wormer,  of  Xew  York, 
and  John  Hyde,  past  president  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants were  speakers— it  is  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  those  who  were  fortunate 
to  be  present  will  rightly  consider  the 
occasion  an  important  event  in  their  ex 
perience.  -Nearly  five  hundred  public  ac 
countants.  by  this  amalgamation,  become 
members  of  this  great  body  of  professional 
men,  who,  as  Jacob  Schiff  said  in  his  ad- 
dress, are,  with  the  lawyers,  indispensable 
adjuncts  of  every  great  modern  financial 
office.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  garden 
variety  of  commercial  teacher  can  obtain 
from  Mr.  Frank  Broaker,  a  former  president 
of  this  distinguished  body,  up-to-date, 
practical  instruction  in  Accounting,  by  the 
correspondence  method.  ,N'o  teacher  need 
tear  that  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Broaker  he 
will  be  receiving  anything  but  authentic 
instruction,  for  Mr.  Broaker  is  everywrhere 
recognized,  among  public  accountants,  as 
one  of  the  foremost  in  his  profession. 

n  Uertieal  Heast. 

The  movement  in  the  East  to  do  away 
with  all  the  cumbersome  and  foolish  fads 
introduced  into  public  schools  a  few  years 
ago,  is  becoming  almost  as  general  and  pos- 
itive as  was  that  of  their  introduction.  Par- 
ents and  employers  realize  now  that  raffia 
work,  phonics,  and  scientific  accoustics  do 
not  make  good  substitutes  for  a  foundation 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  We 
may  look  for  a  time  soon  when  children 
shall  dwell  in  blackest  ignorance  of  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  caterpillars,  but  can 
spell  surely  and  simply  by  the  old  method. 
—  Solano  Republican. 

.\nd  along  with  tVie  passing  of  otlier  fol- 
lies, let  us  hope  will  go  into  eternal  oblivion 
and  obloquy  tiie  frenzied  hand  cramping 
that  is  now  taught  the  youth  of  the  land 
under  tiie  name  of  "  vertical  writing.''  Con- 
ceived of  a  parasitical  mind  and  fostered  by 
unreasonable  old  maids,  it  is  the  ox-cart  of 
the  seventeenth  century  trying  to  keep 
pace  with  the  auto  of  the  twentieth.  Slow 
it  is,  and  so  slow  that  no  business  man 
or  woman  commends  it.  and  our  pupils, 
having  wasted  their  time  at  school  in 
learning  it,  go  to  the  higher  school  or  busi- 
ness college  to  learn  a  writing  pace  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times,  or  take  up  home  prac- 
tice to  rid  themselves  of  its  baneful  draw- 
backs as  soon  as  they  may  assert  them- 
selves. 

Enclosed  herewith  is  a  clipping  from  the 
Windsor,  Cal.,  Herald,  relative  to  vertical 
writing  which  I  think  worthy  o(  being 
passed  along  the  line  in  penmanship  cir- 
cles. 

In  all  the  larger  cities  and  more  progres- 
sive counties  of  California,  vertical  writing 
has  been  kicked  out,  and  slant  writing  rein- 
stated in  the  Public  Schools. 

Y'ours  verv  truly, 

L.  B.  LAWSON. 
Santa  Rose,  Cal. 


J1  Reioinder. 

UEAR  MR.  EDITOB: 

Your  generous  invitation  for  suggestions 
as  to  ways  of  improving  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator,  enables  me  to  express  at  once 
my  high  regard  for  your  journal  in  general 
and  my  dissatisfaction  with  certain  feat- 
ures of  the  journal,  particularly  the  Asso- 
ciate Editor's  Page.  When  I  come  to  state 
my  feeling  on  the  matters  in  question,  I 
find  that  my  objections  are  based  quite  as 
much  on  the  spirit  shown  by  your  Associ- 
ate Editor,  as  upon  anything  that  may 
have  been  said.  The  need  for  helpful  co- 
operative work  is  so  great,  the  opportunity 
for  good  work  in  your  pages  so  exceptional, 
that  I  am  pained  to  see  valuable  space  and 
rare  talent  worse  than  wasted  in  nagging 
criticism  against  those  who  are  honestly, 
and  I  believe,  successfully  trying  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  our  special  field  of 
education. 

The  latest  attack  of  the  sort  above  de- 
scribed is  in  your  issue  for  October,  where 
President  Stevenson  and  those  who  upheld 
him  at  Asbury  Park,  are  termed  a  "ring" 
and  it  is  made  to  appear  that  these  gentle- 
men would  wreck  the  Department  of  Busi- 
ness Education  for  some  personal  motives. 
I  was  one  who  stood  Ijy  President  Steven- 
son and  I  believe  that  everything  which 
was  done  was  done  fairly  and  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Department.  Indeed,  what 
was  done  in  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  at  Asbury  Park  was  only  bring- 
ing this  Department  into  line  with  the 
practice  of  the  other  Departments  of  the 
National  Educational  Association. 

Fearing  that  I  might  be  prejudiced  in 
dealing  with  this  matter,  I  addressed  a 
request  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Person  of  Dartmouth 
College,  for  an  opinion.  Dr.  Person  has  not 
attended  our  meetings  regularly,  he  does 
not  know  the  gentlemen  concerned  in  the 
controversy,  he  is  broadly  trained  in  politics 
and  parliamentary  procedure,  and  he  is 
judicial  to  a  degree.  His  most  admirable 
letter  follows: 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  13th,  which  arrived  during  an 
absence  from  Hanover.  I  have  been  de- 
layed some  days  in  making  a  reply,  in  my 
effort  to  recall  accurately  what  took  place 
at  the  meeting  to  which  your  letter  refer- 
red. Inasmuch  as  I  am  unacquainted  with 
both  parties  to  the  question  which  you 
raise,  I  wished  to  be  as  certain  of  the  facts 
as  possible  before  expressing  an  opinion 

"As  I  recall  it,  at  the  session  at  which  I 
was  not  present,  a  committee  on  nomina- 
tions was  appointed  by  the  President;  at  a 
later  session,  at  which  I  was  present,  this 
committee  reported,  but  prior  to  the 
report,  and  at  the  committee's  request,  a 
vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  its  report 
should  be  received.  While  before  the  meet- 
ing this  vote  caused  considerable  discus- 
sion, during  which  the  charge  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  "machine"  and  of  "ring  rule" 
was  made.  It  was  voted  that  the  com- 
mittee's report  be  received.  After  the  nom- 
inations were  presented  by  the  committee, 
as  I  recall  it,  other  nominations  were  made 
by  the  dissatisfied,  in  opposition  to  the 
gentlemen  recommended  l)y  the  committee. 

"  The  net  result  of  my  observations  was 
the  following  conclusion:  That  the  major- 
ity sincerely  believed  that,  because  of  the 
size  of  the  meetings,  or  for  other  reasons, 
the  business  of  making  nominations  could 
be  best  conducted  through  a  committee; 
that  such  a  method  would  insure  a  proper 
selection  of  officials  and  a  consistent  policy 
for  the  department  for  the  future;  that, 
although,  adding  to  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  would  be  subject  to  less  abuse  than 
would  be  the  method  of  making  nomina- 
tions from  the  floor. 

"Of  course,  the  method  of  nominating 
through  a  committee,  as  here  and  in  many 
otiier  instances  established,  is  subject  to 
the  general  criticism  of  concentrating 
authority.  This  concentration  of  authority 
is  the  price  paid   for  increased  efficiency. 


With  regard  to  this  particular  point,  and 
for  this  particular  meeting,  the  impression 
left  unon  me  was  (1)  that  the  President  of 
the  Department  and  those  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  committee  honestly 
thought  increased  efficiency  was  neces- 
sary; concentration  of  power  was  not  their 
aim, it  was  incidental;  (2)  that  the  increased 
efficiency  could  be  best  secured,  in  their 
judgment,  through  an  instrument  which 
could  exercise  a  careful  jtidgment  in  the 
selection  of  officials,  who  in  turn  could  in- 
sure a  consistent  policy  for  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Trusting  that  this  statement  may  help 
to  relieve  the  present  state  of  feeling  of 
some  of  the  members,  and  with  my  very 
best  regards,  I  am,  \'erv  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  S.  PERSON. 

No  one  denied  the  right  of  any  gentleman 
to  object  to  the  policy  of  President  Steven- 
son in  appointing  a  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, but  when  the  objection  had  been  fair- 
ly overruled,  and  by  a  decisive  vote,  the 
matter  should  not  be  continued  by  calling 
bad  names.  I  felt  and  still  feel  that  Presi- 
dent Stevenson  was  right.  By  nominations 
from  the  floor  we  have  not  always  fared  as 
well  as  your  Associate  Editor  seems  to 
think.  Twice  within  the  past  six  years  the 
Department  has  met  without  a  President, 
and  once  we  were  without  either  President 
or  Vice  President.  In  selecting  officers 
more  facts  should  be  taken  into  account, 
such  as  the  probable  place  of  meeting, 
whether  the  persons  chosen  will  attend, 
etc.,  than  can  be  brought  out  in  an  open 
meeting. 

The  attitude  of  your  .\ssociate  Editor  in 
the  present  instance,  is  characteristic  of 
his  dealing  with  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Nine.  I  shall  not  encroach  upon  your 
space  by  attempting  to  review  this  latter 
subject.  May  I  in  conclusion  suggest  a 
platform  for  all  who  are  honestly  interested 
in  promoting  business  education?  Let  us 
work  together  for  an  improved  commercial 
education;  let  us  strive  to  make  commer- 
cial education  better  understood;  let  none 
of  us  resent  criticism  ;  let  none  of  us  be  pug- 
nacious or  vindictive;  may  no  man  waste 
his  royal  powers  in  needless  nagging  criti- 
cism; may  no  journal  give  it  valuable  space 
to  discussion  that  will  disorganize  our  own 
ranks  and  divert  us  from  a  higher  purpose 
for  which  we  should  all  strive  together; 
may  we  all  have  that  larger  and  saner  view 
by  which  we  look  beyond  men  to  the  princi- 
ples which,  at  the  best,  men  imperfectly 
represent. 

With  high  hopes  for  the  future  of  com- 
mercial education,  I  am, 

Sincerely  vours, 
Cheesman  a.  Herrick  ■ 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

[  To  be  fair  to  our  readers,  to  our  contribu- 
tors, and  to  ourselves,  has  ever  been  the 
aim  of  the  publishers  of  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator.  We  are  not  above  criticism, 
nor  below,  nor  do  we  rejoice  in  it  or  encour- 
age it,  but  we  do  recognize  that  criticism 
is  sometimes  the  crucible  from  which  rich 
products  are  extracted.  We  regret  that  on 
both  sides  of  this  controversy  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  element  of  distrust,  which, 
now  that  both  have  had  a  public  hearing, 
we  hope  mav  disappear. 

It  is  easy  to  publish  a  journal  in  which  no 
criticism  is  allowed  to  appear,  but  such  a 
product  is  to  a  large  extent  purposeless,  ex- 
cept for  revenue.  It  is  our  policy  to  attack 
principles  rather  than  persons;  acts  rather 
than  motives.  Our  columns  are  open  to  all 
who  know  the  use  to  which  they  should  be 
put.  Few  are  the  items  or  contributions  we 
find  it  necessary  to  blue  pencil.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  our  profession. 

On  the  whole  we  find  the  profession  as 
generous  as  it  is  appreciative.  Breadth  of 
spirit  and  liberality  in  judgment  of  others, 
are  things  we  aim  to  develop  and  encourage. 
We  have  long  since  recognized  that  "  it  is 
easier  to  be  critical  than  it  is  to  be  correct," 
and  have  therefore  preferred  to  be  generous 
rather  than  suspicious.  Hate  is  too  destruc- 
tive to  harbor.  Shake,  gentlemen,  shake. 
Editor.] 
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Heading  and  Citerature- Continued 
from  page  17* 

The  subtle  meanings  of  words,  their  skill- 
ful arrangement,  the  attractions  of  diction, 
the  graces  of  style  and  the  marvels  of  sug 
gestion  must  appeal  to  her  in  some  degree 
to  enable  her  to  drink  with  refreshing  from 
Pierian  springs. 

We  talk  much  and  talk  learnedly  about 
"instruction"  and"  inspiration,"  and  many 
of  those  who  talk  and  most  of  those  who 
listen  have  little  or  but  vague  conceptions 
of  the  ideas  resident  in  these  terms.  If  "  in- 
structing" always  carried  the  thought  that 
someone  is  building  into  somebody  some- 
thing of  value  then  the  word  would  contain 
an  idea  for  the  person  who  expresses  it  and 
would  carry  a  message  to  the  one  to  whom 
it  is  said.  If  it  were  a  part  of  our  common 
knowledge  that  when  we  speak  of  "inspir- 
ing "  wc  mean  that  we  are  breathing  into 
some  one  something  that  means  life  and 
blessing,  then  it  would  serve  a  purpose 
which  It  so  seldom  accomplishes.  Teachers 
have  inspired  pupils  to  the  extent  of 
breathing  into  them  that  breath  of  life 
which  has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  be- 
come living  souls,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  do  this  because  of  the  tiuality  of  their 
personality  and  the  character  of  tlieir  cul- 
ture. 

Some  words  have  acquired  a  wealth  of 
meaning  because  of  the  associations  that 
cluster  about  them.  The  dictionary  in- 
forms us  that  a  "home"  is  "a  place  of 
abode."  The  same  definition  describes  the 
roof  which  shelters  our  feathered  chick- 
ens. A  *'  home "  means  something  more 
than  a  place  where  people  are  housed.  To 
soaie  it  is  a  small  white  cottage  with  green 
blinds,  located  at  the  western  end  of  a 
small  circular  valley,  with  hills  crowned 
with  trees  behind  it,  green  fields  in  front  of 
it,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  outside  world 
through  a  notch  in  the  mountain.  It  is  a 
household  presided  over  ^^y  a  man  and 
^voman  ^phose  portraits  are  painted  for  us 
by  our  Quakerpoet  in  "  Snow  Bound."  It  is 
filled  with  boys  who  little  resemble  saints 
and  as  little  remind  one  of  sweet  sinners. 
It  is  a  place  where  authority  is  respected, 
obedience  cheerfully  and  promptlj'  render- 
ed, simple  manners  cultivated,  where  ten- 
derness is  a  ministering  angel,  work  a  sav- 
ing blessing,  duty  an  opportunity,  and  am- 
bition a  sane  and  influential  reality.  When 
this  ^vord  is  pronounced  there  appears  on 
the  canvas  a  picture  clear  in  outline,  beau- 
tiful in  suggestion,  inspiring  in  teaching 
and  blessed  in  all  its  moulding  power. 

When  one  understands  what  a  word  ori- 
ginally meant,  tVie  changes  through  which 
it  has  passed  and  the  significance  given  to 
it  at  present,  then  he  is  able  to  understand 
what  others  have  written  and  to  use  lan- 
guage in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he 
is  not  a  novice,  stumbling  in  thetwilight  of 
his  own  ignorance. 

Some  of  the  Masters  of  English.  —  When 
one  reads  the  addresses  of  Lincoln,  the  ora- 
tions of  Webster,  the  essays  of  Walter  Sav- 
age Landor,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  he 
discovers  they  b<uinded  the  words  they 
used  before  they  were  permitted  to  be  the 
servants  of  these  princes  of  the  realm.  He 
soon  learns  that  subtractions  are  losses, 
that  additions  do  not  improve,  that  wisdom 
is  voiced  in  noble  phrase  and  that  every- 
thing has  its  due  proportion  and  perspec- 
tive, because  these  masters  knew  instinct- 
ively, or  learned  through  study,  the  word 
to  use  and  the  place  in  which  it  should  be 
found.  Some  of  these  giants  may  have 
known  things  they  did  not  learn,  yet  they 
all  stand  as  models  to  be  studied, examples 
to  be  followed,  and  as  springs  of  inspiration 
from  which  we  may  be  filled. 

The  student  and  the  teacher  would  do 
well  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  these 
kings  in  this  higher  kingdom  were  inten- 
sive rather  than  extensive  readers  of 
books.  Webster  read  his  Bible,  Shake- 
speare's dramas,  Caesar's  Commentaries 
and  Burke's  speeches.  Lincoln  read  his 
Bible,  Bunyan'sPilgram's  Progress,  ^sop's 
Fables  and  Shakespeare.    Websster  was  the 


Mr.  C.  H.  Peirce,  the  widely  known, 
skillful  and  versatile  penman,  passed 
to  the  great  unknown  beyond  some 
time  in  September,  the  exact  date  we 
have  not  learned.  Mr.  Peirce  was 
located  for  many  years  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  where  he  became  known  as  the 
Electric  Light  of  the  West.  Later  he 
was  vSupervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the 
Evansville,  Ind.,  Public  Schools.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  located  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  National  Sol- 
diers' Home,  having  been  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War,  but  was  lately  lo- 
cated in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Peirce  was  one  of  our  best 
teachers  of  writing.  Few  men  in  our 
profession  could  wield  the  chalk  and 
pen  more  dexterously,  and  the  tongue 
as  \vell.  He  was  a'  man  of  intense 
opinions,  impulsive,  philosophical, 
and  yet  practical.  Although,  like 
most  of  us,  he  had  his  erratic  side, 
he  possessed  a  high  sense  of  profes- 
sional honor,  and  would  in  no  way 
compromise  what  he  believed  to  be 
right  on  the  subject  of  methods  of 
teaching  penmanship  with  any  school 
board  or  book  company. 

His  many  friends  in  the  profession 
will  doubtless  be  surprised  and 
pained  to  learn  of  his  death,  and  one 
and  all,  we  know,  will  wish  him  the 
same  freedom  of  conscience  and 
speech  in  the  world  he  now  inhabits, 
that  he  so  earnestly  desired  here, 
and  for  which  he  was  ever  willing 
to  fight. 


greatest  orator  of  the  last  century,  if  not 
the  greatest  of  all  centuries.  He  had  tliat 
Doric  directness  which  justified  some  one 
in  saying  he  was  a  "  Steam  engine  in 
breeches"  and  that  if  he  wanted  a  thunder- 
bolt to  hurl  at  his  adversary  he  had  only  to 
reach  out  and  grasp  it  as  it  went  hissing 
by.  Possibly,  in  his  later  speeches,  he  filed 
and  pruned  them  to  a  point  of  weakening 
them,  but  in  his  best  work  his  sentences 
arejdlgnified,  majestic,  persuasive,  power- 
ful. His  orations  are  classic  and  conclu- 
sive: they  are  the  finest  specimens  of  decla- 
matory English  extant. 

The  orator  of  the  day  at  Gettysburg  had 
all  the  advantages  incident  to  cultured  an- 
cestors, scholarship  and  academic  assoi  la- 
tions,  and  yet  his  oration  was  wanting  in 
that  quality  which  would  have  given  it  life 
and  influence.  Lincoln's  half  score  of  sim- 
ple sentences  are  familiar  to  every  school 
boy  and  treasured  in  every  patriotic  heart. 


The  oration  of  the  one  died  an  untimely 
death  because  it  did  not  shed  light  or  pos- 
sess life.  That  of  the  other  is  immortal  be- 
cause it  voices  the  passion  of  the  true  citi- 
zen. 

It  is  an  obvious  if  not  a  safe  conclusion  to 
deduce  from  these  facts  that  he  reads  best 
who  reads  but  few  books,  reads  those  which 
feed  his  soul  and  reads  them  until  he  has 
grown  to  his  full  stature. 

Current  reading  occupies  a  large,  perhaps 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  average  read- 
er's time.  The  local  newspaper  has  a  just 
claim  to  be  called  an  educational  institu- 
tion. It  makes  a  record  of  local  and  current 
history,  fosters  enterprises  which  seek  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  renders  an 
amount  of  unremunerated  public  service 
not  equaled  by  any  other  agency.  It  has 
proved  itself  the  loyal  ally  of  the  com- 
mon school.  For  these  and  many  other 
reasons  the  teacher  should  be  a  reader  of 
her  local  paper. 

In  the  selection  of  a  metropolitan  paper  a 
teacher  should  be  governed  Ijy  several  fun- 
damental principles  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  obvious.  The  paper  selected 
should  contain  intelligent  discussions  of 
important  public  questions.  It  should 
fairly  represent  the  work  of  persons  and 
the  policy  of  parties.  It  should  be  fearless, 
but  unprejudiced  and  consistent,  in  its 
comments  on  the  service  and  character  of 
public  officers.  Anj'  newspaper  which  de- 
votes a  large  proportion  of  its  space  to  ac- 
counts of  murders,  divorces,  scandals  and 
prize  fights,  and  which  seeks  to  make  these 
records  of  vice  the  most  attractive  features 
of  its  issues  is  unworthy  of  the  age  and  un- 
fit to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  instruc- 
tors of  youth.  If  it  invades  the  home,  or 
violates  the  privacy  of  individuals,  or  se^^ks 
to  cripple,  crush,  or  injure  anj'  person  or 
cause,  because  of  personal  malignity  or 
partisan  motive  it  should  be  tabooed.  Xo 
teacher  can  afford  to  read  a  newspaper 
which  gives  her  unwholesome  views  of  life. 
She  is  as  culpable  when  she  does  this  as 
when  she  assimilates  any  other  form  of 
moral  pollution.  The  list  is  long  and  the 
worthj'  list  is  too  extended  for  enumera- 
tion. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  modern  teacher  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world's 
work,  accurate  information  as  to  the 
world's  workers,  a  conception  of  the  world's 
progress,  an  understanding  of  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  times.  In  learning  of  these  she 
will  get  the  details  of  great  events,  the  bio- 
graphies of  great  leaders,  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  common  people  and  a  sane 
view  of  the  crises  of  her  day.  The  Review 
of  Reviews  and  The  IVorld's  ICorA:  cannot 
but  be  helpful  in  these  studies  if  they  are 
intelligently  and  faithfully  read. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  teacher  know 
the  spirit  of  her  age  and  the  life  which  char- 
acterizes it.  She  must  discern  the  hopes, 
ambitions  and  aspirations  that  mold  char- 
acter. She  must  know  something  of  the 
wellsprings  of  action,  the  tendencwss  of  the 
multitude,  the  quality  of  desire  as  well  as 
the  general  trend  and  march  of  human 
progress  in  its  higher  aspects.  What  men 
believe,  think,  feel,  hope,  seek  after  and  are 
trying  to  embody  and  live,  in  a  word,  life  in 
all  its  aspects  and  all  its  possibilities  should 
find  in  her  the  earnest  student  and  the  can- 
did investigator.  It  is  conceded  that  The 
Outlook  and  The  Independent  stand  pre- 
eminent in  this  field. 

The  progressive  teacher  will  read  at  least 
one  magazine  which  maintains  a  high  lit- 
erarv  standard.  Current  literature  of  the 
best'quality  will  find  in  her  an  intelligent 
patron.  It  is  important  that  she  be  familiar 
with  the  thought  and  view  of  the  scholar 
and  the  literary  artist  concerning  matters 
of  present  movement  and  public  interest. 
Those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the 
home,  the  school,  the  church,  the  office,  the 
community,  should  be  known  to  her 
through  such  interpretations  as  are  given 
by  trained  students  of  these  subjects  and 
skillful  writers  on  these  matters.  The  At 
lantic  NonthJjv  easily  stands  first  in  the 
class  which  assumes  to  discuss  these  sub- 
jects and  Tiie  Xation  is  its  peer  in  all  the 
fields  it  covers.  —  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal. 


Shorthand  Dictation  Room,  Metropolitan  Business  ColleKe,  where  the  Federation  meets. 


Prodram 

Bidh   School    Section    of    the   national 

Shorthand  Ceachers*  nssociation 

metropolitan  Business  College* 

ehicago,  Dec.  27,  2S,  29> 

1905. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  2i\ 

Reception  at  hotel. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  27 

President's  Address,  Selby  A.  Moran, 
High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee,  George 
W.  Anderson,  High  School,  Michigan  City, 
Ind. 

"Qualifications  of  the  Teacher":  S.  A. 
Moran,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Miss  Helen 
Chase,  Soarta,  \Yis.;  Miss  Grace  Fasquelle, 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

"  Eligibility  of  the  Applicant " :  Miss 
MollieC.  Collins.  Galesburg.  Ill;  Miss  Dora 
Pitts,  Detroit.  Mich. 

General  Discussion. 

'*  Suggestions  for  Development  of  Modern 
Business  Department":  R.  A.  Grant,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;    D.  W.  McMillan,  Detroit,  Mich. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

"Dictation":  Miss  Florence  Chase,  Mus 
catine,  Iowa ;  Miss  D.  J.  Salisbury,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. 

"The  Recitation":    E.  P.   Miller,  McKees 

fort,  Pa.;    Miss  Myra  Vogel,  Bloomington 
11.;  Miss  Jennie  Patton,  Peoria,  111. 
"  Practical     English     in     High    Schools,' 
Harry  C.  Spillman,  Rockford,  111. 
General  Discussion. 

"Typewriting  Course  for  High  Schools": 
B.  P.  S.  r»eters.  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Miss  T.  M. 
Schoenk.  Sheboygan,  Wis.;  W.  R.  Pitkin, 
Coldwater,  Mich. 

FRIDAY.  DECEMBER  29 


"  Shorthand  as  a  High  School  Necessity  " : 
Miss  Helen  M.  Uachtel.  Canton.  Ohio;  Geo. 
W.  Anderson.  Michigan  City,  Ind. ;  Ford  O. 
Harrison,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


4.  What    is    the    maximum    speed    in 
shorthand  and  typewriting  for  grad- 

5.  Are  examinations  and  tests  of   any 
advantage? 

(>.    Should  Shorthand   receive  the  same 
number  of  credits   as  Algebra,   Bot- 
any, Geology,  etc.  ? 
Election  of  Officers. 

[  Note  —  In  the  above  program  all  speakers 
are  limited  to  ten  minutes.  The  exact  hour 
for  the  meeting  of  the  High  School  Section 
will  be  announced  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  General  Shorthand  Association.] 


ilttctitioti  —  Ben   Pitman   Ulritcrs 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the 
Ben  Pitman  Section  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Teachers'  Association,  which  will 
meet  on  Thursday  morning,  December  27, 
and  again  on  the  28th,  in  one  of  the  many 
commodious  rooms  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Chicago,  where  the  Fed- 
eration will  be  entertained. 

A  most  excellent  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged. Mr.  Jerome  B.  Howard,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  will  give  a  talk  on  "  The  '  con  '  Prefix 
and  Initial  Vowel."  Mr  Edwin  G.  Wood, 
Zanesville,  t>hio,  will  talk  on  "The  Advan- 
tages of  the  Benn  Pitman  System  Over  All 
Others."  Mr.  J.  H.  Wolcutt.  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  will  speak  on  "Fixing  a  Principle." 
Many  other  prominent  writers  of  the  Sys- 
tem have  expressed  their  intention  to  be 
present  at  these  meetings,  and  knowing 
them  as  I  do,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  have  something  to  say  that 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  all  members  of 
the  Section. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to 
members  of  this  Section  to  exte 
cordial  invitation  to  all  Beni 
writers  of  their  acquaintance  i 
members,  and  to  attend  the 
The  Section  will  profit  greatly 
presence,  and  they  cannot  remain  away 
without  sustaining  considerable  of  a  loss. 

Come  and  be  with  us,  and  take  part  in 
our  deliberations. 

Fraternally, 
W.  I.  TiNUS.  Chairman. 
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Uiiestion  Bo 


2.  Should     shorthand      be     purely     an 
elective  study? 

3.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  pupils  mem- 
orize rules? 


Co  the  members  of  the  national  Short- 
hand Ceaehers*  dissociation 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  write  a  few  lines  for  publication 
concerning  the  work  and  progress  which 
our  Association  has  made  during  the  past 
year.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation have  the  members  shown  such 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  work  we  are 
endeavoring  to  accomplish,  or  put  forth  a 
more  earnest  effort  to  interest  other 
teachers  and  fellow  workers  in   the  cause 


for  which  the  Association  has  always  stood. 
Therefore,  I  think  it  is  due  every  earnest 
and  conscientious  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  this  fact  be  generally  known,  and, 
further,  that  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  Association,  and  who  have 
not  been  so  thoroughly  alive  to  the  great 
good  they  could  do,  by  assisting  and  en- 
couraging their  fellow  members,  will  have 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  do  something 
along  this  line  during  the  few  weeks  still 
remaining  before  the  convention  meets. 

We  will  have  the  largest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic meeting  this  winter  that  the 
Association  has  ever  held.  Every  indica- 
tion points  to  this  conclusion.  We,  of  Chi- 
cago, are  inclined  to  believe  this  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  meeting  will  be 
held  here,  and  that  many  shorthanders 
will  attend  on  account  of  the  place  of  meet- 
ing beingso centrally  located,  but  whatever 
may  be  the  reason  is  of  secondary  interest 
—  the  teachers  will  be  here. 

My  correspondence  during  the  summer 
with  those  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the 
Association  work,  and  w^ho  have  expressed 
themselves  as  desiring  to  become  members, 
has  been  many  times  greater  than  last 
year,  and  I  assure  you  that  this  is  one  of 
the  particularly  pleasant  features  of  my 
Association  work.  I  have  sent  out  a  great 
many  applications  in  response  to  special 
requests.  Several  have  been  returned 
properly  filled  out  and  accompanied  by  the 
requisite  membership  fee.  I  have  regis- 
tered some  wlio  have  said  they  could  not 
attend  the  meeting  this  winter,  but  that 
they  desired  to  become  members,  and  to 
know  of  the  work  we  are  doing.  Those  who 
registered  last  year  for  the  first  time  have 
been  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
letters  and  literature  forwarded  to  them, 
and  the>'  will  be  here  to  attend  the  coming 
meeting. 

There  are  tnany  points  of  interest  con- 
cerning the  next  meeting  which  could  be 
mentioned  here  with  profit,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  tlie  program,  prepared  by  our 
efficient  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, which  has  appeared  in  the  various 
educational  pul>lications,  speaks  for  itself. 
The  subjects  are  all  of  general  interest,  and 
those  selected  to  handle  them  are  among 
the  foremost  of  our  ranks,  and  the  pro- 
fession. 

No  one  can  estimate  the  great  good  that 
will  be  accomplished  at  the  gathering  here. 
in  December,  of  this  great  body  of  earnest 
shorthand  workers,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
every  teacher  who  can  find  it  at  all  possible 
will  attend  the  meeting  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

I  will  take  great  pleasure  in  answering 
any  and  all  inquiries  that  teachers  may 
make,  and  also  in  sending  literature  to  all 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  and 
ask  for  the  same. 

Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Fraternally, 
W^  I.  TINUS,  Secretary. 
Chicago,  Nov.  20,  '05. 
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Gleanings. 

[From  "  Cozniuercial  Education,"  pub- 
lished by  Seattle  Commercial  School, 
Seattle,  Wash.] 

Results  are  the  real  proof. 

Zeal  needs  no  time-clock. 

Get  the  vim  of  spring  in  you. 

Cultivate  cheerful,  hopeful  thoughts. 

One  good  resolution  is  worth  a  thousand 
wishes. 

In  the  game  of  business,  the  poor  player 
receives  no  consolation  prize. 

"  Superior  dignity "  usually  means  in- 
ferior ability. 

"Can't"  is  the  meanest  word  in  the  En- 
glish language. 

"  As  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  reap."  Sow  effort 
and  reap  results. 

You  can  do  whatever  you  want  to— if  you 
want  to  ha  rd  enough. 

You  will  pardon  us  if  we  are  just  a  little 
enthusiastic  at  times. 

The  best  teacher  gradually  makes  the 
student  independent  of  him. 

Education  should  not  be  a  preparation  for 
work.  It  should  be  the  work  itself— directed 
by  experienced  workers. 

When  you  graduate  we  want  you  to  be 
able  to  stand  alone— to  do  things  well— to 
think  things  out  for  yourself. 

Learning  the  elementary  principles  of 
bookkeeping  does  not  tit  you  to  understand 
and  keep  a  complicated  set  of  books.  Most 
emphatically  not. 

Knowing  mechanical  principles  does  not 
fit  you  to  run  a  steamboat,  and  no  captain 
would  hire  an  engineer  who  wanted  time  to 
"  figure  it  out."    The  cases  are  the  same. 

Xo  business  man  has  time  to  teach  you 
the  things  you  ought  to  know  about  your 
profession. 

That's  your  business. 

He  will  gladly  explain  all  about  his  busi- 
ness—the firm's  policy,  discount  system, 
the  collection  method,— but  he  has  a  right 
to  expect  you  to  understand  his  bookkeep- 
ing plan  without  hesitation. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  make  good 
American  citizens  ;  who  lead  clean  lives 
without  boasting  or  cant  ;  who  have  clear 
minds  and  strong  bodies,  hope,  cheer  and 
ambition  ;  to  make  every  common  man  and 
woman  worthy  of  supreme  respect  ;  to 
bring  something  of  the  best  of  civilization 
into  all  homes  ;  to  lift  all  and  degrade 
none  ;  to  give  the  lie  to  insincerity  and 
affectation  ;  to  enable  every  one  to  make  a 
liWng  without  stooping  or  cringing— to 
serve  in  dignity  and  to  work  with  joy- to 
escape  the  bondage  of  spiritless  toil. 

Give  me  this  day,  of  patience,  a  full  meas- 
ure. Help  me  to  accept  good  fortune  with- 
out undue  elation  and  all  the  ill  that  comes 
with  fortitude  ;  to  make  the  best  of  things 
that  come  and  go  ;  to  forget  the  tritles  that 
embitter  ;  to  forgive  for  forgiveness'  sake  : 
always  and  ever  to  keep  above  the  petty 
vileness  of  retaliation  ;  to  treat  all  without 
affectation,  unusual  affability,  or  uneven 
demeanor  ;  to  help  the  world  along  and 
make  a  fair  and  just  profit  in  the  helping  ; 
to  keep  a  promise  made  to  one  unable  to 
enforce  it  ;  to  measure  men  by  what  they 
give  and  not  by  what  they  get  ;  to  serve 
when  service  helps  ;  to  work  for  the  joy  of 
it  and  find  in  work  well  done  the  compen- 
sation for  existence. 


Catalogs 

and  Circulars 


(juite  an  elaborate  circular  descriptive  of 
his  mail  courses,  is  at  hand  from  Mr.  L.  H. 
Hausam,  Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Cen- 
tral Commercial  College,  Denver,  Colo.  In 
it  are  to  be  found  many  styles  and  speci- 
mens of  work  done  by  his  pupils. 

The  Business  End  is  the  title  of  a  breezily 
written,  splendidly-printed  four-page  jour- 
nalette  published  weekly  by  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Chatham,  X.  Y., 
High  School,  price  per  year,  75c.  Single 
copies  3c. 

Highland  Park  College  of  Commerce,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  is  placed  pictorially  and  de- 
scriptively before  us  by  means  of  their 
eighty-six  page  attractively-covered,  beau- 
tifulH-printed  catalog.  The  institution 
seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
everything  indicates  that  the  work  done  is 
thorough  as  well  as  practical.  The  business 
department,  which  is  quite  large,  is  under 
the  able  direction  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Hookland, 
whose  excellent  contributions  are  appear- 
ing in  The  BUSINESS  Educator. 

The  Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  placed  before  us  a  very  neat,  well- 
printed,  beautifully-illustrated  circular  of  31i 
pages  with  embossed  cover.  The  catalog 
gives  every  indication  of  efficiency,  up-to- 
dateness  and  prosperity.  The  Barnes  Bro- 
thers are  hustling,  experienced  commercial 
school  men. 

King's  Business  College,  Raleigh  and 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  publishes  a  very  creditable 
catalog,  printed  in  green  and  black  in  the 
interests  of  that  institution  in  tlie  places 
named.  The  catalog  bespeaks  prosperity,  as 
well  as  a  practical  and  progressive  policy. 

Pitman's  Journal,  30  Union  Square,  Xew 
York,  50c  a  year,  monthly  except  July  and 


August,  comes  to  our  desk  regularly,  well 
written  with  good  things  pertaining  to 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.  It's  a  good,  clean 
shorthand  journal,  and  deserves  the  suc- 
cess it  is  enjoying. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College, 
Providence.  K.  I.,  T.  B.  Stowell,  Proprietor. 
issues  one  of  the  high  grade  catalogs  of  the 
year.  In  it  we  see  in  double-tone  sephia 
ink,  the  photos  of  the  faculty,  one  of  which 
had  been  a  member  for  28  years,  another  for 
27  years,  another  for  26  years,  and  another 
for  twelve  years.  A  better  testimonial  for 
a  school  would  be  hard  to  find. 

Recent  advertising  literature  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following:  Goldey  College, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Central  Business  Col- 
lege, Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Clarksburg,  W. 
Va.,  Commercial  School;  Denison's  Com- 
mercial College,  Greenville,  Texas;  August- 
ana  Business  College,  Rock  Island,  111.;  P. 
W.  Costello,  Scranton,  Pa.;  Shafer  Business 
College,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Drake  Business  Colleges  and  Schools,  A. 
J.  fileason.  President,  Jersey  City,  Bayonne, 
Orange.  Plainfield  and  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and 
Broadway  and  Seventeenth  Streets,  New 
York  City,  issue  a  very  nice  catalog  covered 
in  dark  green  and  printed  in  green,  number- 
ing <U  pages.  The  mounted  oval  half-tone 
portraits  of  the  faculty  are  quite  effective 
and  the  deckle-edge  paper  throughout,  in- 
cluding cover,  is  very  pleasing  to  the  touch. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  the  pupils  at- 
tending between  July  1,  1903,  and  June  30. 
l^»r>,  are  given  and  cover  25  pages,  impress- 
ing one  favorably  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution.  In  it  we  see  the  face  of  our  for- 
mer pupil,  Mr.  C.  A.  LeMaster,  Principal  of 
the  Orange  School.  He  makes  a  good  im- 
pression whether  on  paper  or  in  person. 

The  Brazil,  Ind.,  Business  University,  B. 
A.  and  C.  B.  Munson,  Proprietors,  issues  a 
modest,  neat  little  catalog  of  24  pages. 

The  Edmiston  *S:  Johnson  Business  Col- 
lege, Columbus.  O.,  issue  quite  a  large-paged 
green-covered  catalogcoutaining  numerous 
scenes  in  and  about  Columbus.  It  bespeaks 
a  prof  perous  school. 


One  of  the  Commercial  Study  Rooms  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College. 

Chicago,  111.,  Wabash  and  Monroe,  where  the  Federation  meets 

this  coming  Christmas  Holiday  Week.    Be  there. 
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School  and 

Professional 


Miss  Ethel  Wiley,  of  GuysviUe.  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  teacher  of  shorthand  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Draughon's  Practical  Business  College 
Company,  now  operating  a  chain  of  Busi- 
ness Colleges  in  the  southern  and  south- 
western states,  opened  a  college  November 
1st,  in  Jackson,  Miss.  It  will  open  one  in 
Evansville,  Ind.,  December  1st.  and  one  in 
Memphis.  Tenn..  January  1st.  This  will  add 
links  22,  23  and  24  to  the  present  chain  of  21 
Colleges. 

Mr.  X.  S.  Biery,  a  graduate  of  the  Key- 
stone State  Xormal  School,  Kutztown.  Pa., 
has  been  elected  Principal  of  the  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  Business  College. 

G.  P.  Eikels  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Pocono  Pines 
Assembly  &  Summer  Schools,  and  has  re- 
turned to  his  first  love,  the  Public  Schools. 
He  now  has  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Commercial  Geography  in  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Butler,  formerly  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  South  Beth- 
lehem. Pa.,  Central  High  School. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Broadwater  is  conducting  the  At- 
lantic, Iowa,  Commercial  College.  This  is  a 
good  section  of  the  country,  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  prosperity  shall  not  be  with  the 
new  institution. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Fishel,  formerly  of  Monaghan, 
Pa.,  is  the  new  Principal  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  McKeesport,  Pa.,  High 
School. 


The  Green  Bay.  Wis.,  Business  College  re- 
ports a  gain  of  SO  per  cent,  over  last  year's 
attendance. 

The  Eagan  School  in  Hoboken  is  full  to 
the  doors,  and  more  students  in  attendance 
day  and  night  than  ever  before,  writes  L. 
Mac^arasz.  the  teacher  of  penmanship. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Krabill,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  reoorts 
that  the  enrollment  of  the  Wisconsin  Busi 
ness  University  for  the  first  four  weeks  in 
September  exceeded  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pupils. 

The  Michigan  Business  College,  Detroit, 
reports  having  ordered  a  lot  of  new  desks 
to  increase  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
Commercial  Department,  which  has  grown 
beyond  expectation. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bowers,  of  McPherson  College, 
Kans..  reports  the  largest  enrollment  this 
fall  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

Mr.  S.  McVeigh,  Proprietor  of  the  Bliss 
Business  College.  Xorth  Adams.  Mass., 
recently  delivered  an  excellent  address, 
entitled  "Traits  of  an  Ideal  Office  Eni- 
plove"  before  the  students  of  the  Berkshire 
Business  College.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  D.  A. 
Casey,  Principal. 

The  Miami  Commercial  College,  A.  D. 
Wilt.  Proprietor.  Dayton,  Ohio,  reports 
never  having  had  such  a  great  demand  for 
students  to  fill  positions  as  this  season. 
We  have  heard  similar  remarks  from  many 
schools,  indicating  that  prosperity  is  well- 
nigh  universal  among  us. 

Mr.  Howard  Baldwin,  who  for  five  years 
was  connected  with  the  Detroit.  Mich., 
Business  University,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Philip  Leahj',  a  college,  high  school 
and  business  college  man,  a  few  months 
ago  opened  the  Chippewa  Valley,  Wis., 
Business  College,  and  report  that  they 
already  have  a  good  attendance,  and  fine 
prospects.  The  Business  Educator  cer- 
tainly  wishes  the  new  school  much  success. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Stephenson,  the  experienced 
and  capable  commercial  teacher  who  for 
many  years  was  with  the  Bryant  &  Stratton 
School,  Buffalo,  has  joined  hands  with  Mr. 
HotTman  in  conducting  the  Idaho  Business 
College,  Boise,  Idaho.  Wecongratulate  the 
good  people  of  that  city  for  having  Mr. 
Stephenson  in  their  midst. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Dillman  is  the  new  commercial 
and  penmanship  teacher  in  the  Elyria,  O., 
Business  College.  Mr.  Dillman  writes  a 
practical  hand,  and  teaches  practical  writ- 
ing. He  has  off^ered  a  medal  for  the  best 
penman  in  the  school,  and  says  that  it  is 
arousing  no  small  amount  of  interest.  In 
the  most  popular  slang  of  the  day,  like 
many  other  young  commercial  teachers, 
Mr.  Dillman  is  "  making  good." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Giesseman  is  in  line  this  fall  as 
usual  with  his  subscription  patronage.  He 
reports  having  enrolled  82  students  during 
September  and  the  first  half  of  October, 
which,  considering  the  size  of  Bellingham, 
is  a  fine  enrollment.  He  further  states  that 
the  outlook  is  excellent  for  a  steady  in- 
crease in  business.  The  Bellinghanj, 
Wash.,  Business  Institute,  with  such  men 
as  Giesseman  and  W.  I\'.  Currier  back  of  it, 
is  bound  to  prosper,  and  to  continue  to  be 
the  leading  school  of  its  kind  in  that  section. 


Mr.  A.  A.  Kuhl,  of  the  Georgia  Xormal 
College,  Abbeville,  Ga.,  reports  a  desirable 
kind  of  trouble.  He  says;  "  When  we  be- 
gan, we  had  trouble  to  secure  students,  and 
now  we  are  having  trouble  to  get  enough 
rooms  in  town  and  in  our  dormitory  to  care 
for  all  who  come.  We  have  the  largest 
school  in  our  history,  and  still  they  are 
coming."  A  good  list  of  subscriptions  en- 
closed emphasizes  the  large  attendance 
indicated  in  the  above  enumeration  of 
troubles,  which  this  year  seems  to  be  com- 
mon property  among  a  large  proportion  of 
our  school  people. 


Chester  E.  Huff  is  a  new  instructor  in  the 
Broken   Bow,  Nebraska,  Business  College. 


J.  T.  Dorris,  of  the  Zanerian,  has  been 
made  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Williams  Business  College, 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  Have  you  noticed  how 
many  Zanerians  have  been  getting  good 
jobs  recently  ?  If  Ben  Franklin  was  living 
now,  he  would  surely  say.  "Empty  your 
purse  into  your  head;  an  investment  in 
professional  training  at  the  Zanerian  al- 
ways pays  the  best  interest." 


L.  A.  Waugh,  recently  with  the  Bryant  A: 
Stratton,  St.  Louis,  is  with  the  Drake  Busi- 
ness College,  Newark.  X.  J.  Mr.  Hill,  re- 
cently with  Burdett  College,  Boston,  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  High  School,  and  is 
supervising  the  penmanship  instruction  in 
the  grades.  By  the  way.  had  you  noticed 
with  what  singular  fidelity  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries makes  up  a  plethoric  news  col- 
umn of  items  largelv  consisting  of  matter 
that  the  readers  of  The  Educator  got  the 
preceding  month?  Try  a  comparison  of 
some  recent  issues.  We  appreciate  the  un- 
intended compliment  to  our  newsgathering 
facilities,  but  we  are  sorry  for  its  readers,  if 
they  are  depending  on  it  for  real  news. 


G.  P.  Eckels,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
of  Pennsylvania's  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers,  joined  the  staff  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue High  School,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  October. 
This  is  Pittsburg's  Commercial  High 
School,  and  the  Principal,  genial  S.  D.  Ever- 
hart,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  ob 
tained  an  A  1  man  and  teacher,  while  Mr. 
Eckles  is  to  be  felicitated  on  his  opportunity 
in  an  enlarged.field. 


Miss  Helen  C.  Butler,  of  Chicopee  Falls, 
Mass.,  has  recently  become  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  High 
School,  as  an  assistant  in  the  commercial 
department.  W.  A.  Jarrett  is  a  new  teacher 
in  the  Toland  Business  College,  Winona, 
Minn.  Miss  Clara  Johnson,  of  Rock  Island, 
III.,  has  just  been  chosen  as  Principal  of  the 
typewriting  department  of  Burdett  College, 
Boston:  and  E.  D.  Pratt,  of  Bangor,  Me., 
takes  charge  of  the  office  department  of 
this  school,  which  has  had  a  remarkable  en- 
rollment this  year,  considerably  more  than 
1,000  students  having  registered  in  the  day 
and  evening  schools. 
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I    News  Notes 

and  Notices. 


Wilnia  Constance  James  arrived  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  James,  St. 
Louis.  Mo..  October  28,  1905.  Weight  six 
pounds.  From  the  appearance  of  the  pen- 
maTishipupon  the  card  received  at  theolfice 
of  The  Bltsines.s  Edltc.\tor,  Mr.  James 
survived  the  ordeal  all  riccht.  Our  best 
wishes  to  Miss  and  Mrs.  James.  Never 
mind  the  cigars,  friend  James,  we  are  will- 
ing to  omit  them.  May  prosperity  ever  keep 
pace  with  the  increased  expenditures  and 
consequence  happiness  of  your  household. 


The  claim  that  the  Isaac  Pitnam  Short- 
hand has  circumnavigated  the  globe  seems 
well  founded,  and  has  recently  been  further 
emphasized  by  its  introduction  into  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
and  those  of  San  Juan,  P.  K. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Graver,  the  efficient  penman  and 
Commercial  teacher  who  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Rutherford,  N.  J., 
High  School,  recently  favored  us  with  a  list 
of  subscriptions  denoting  enthusiasm,  inter- 
est and  practical  work  in  that  line  in  his 
school.  Mr.  Craver  is  a  young  man  of  excep- 
tional character,  and  a  close  personal  friend 
of  such  men  as  Thornburg  and  Doner. 
Need  we  say  more  ? 


Mr.  Charles  Etzler.  Penman  and  Commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Peterson  College,  Punx 
sutawney.  Pa.,  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
penmanship  in  that  institution.  He  writes 
a  practical  hand  himself,  and  is  teaching  it 
to  others.  Moreover,  he  is  contributing  lib- 
erally in  the  way  of  subscriptions  to  The 
Business  Educator. 


Mr  C.  W.  Fogarty,  a  recent  Zanerian,  has 
charge  of  the  penmanship  and  commercial 
work  of  the  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Business  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  A.  R.  Klotten  and  Miss  J.  M. 
Loveland,  Proprietors.  We  have  every 
reason  to  l>elieve  the  new  school  is  a  good 
one,  as  we  have  known  Mr.  Clotten  for 
many  years,  and  have  always  recognized 
hiin  as  a  fine  young  man. 


Messrs.  H.  X.  Howard  and  E.  L.  Brown, 
the  well-known  engrossers  and  diploma 
men  of  Rockland,  Maine,  and  F.  W.  Martin, 
the  penman  of  skill  and  experience,  now  of 
Boston,  have  opened  an  office  at  100  Bovls- 
ton  Street,  Boston,  under  the  name  of  The 
Brown  Studio.  They  will  make  a  specialty 
of  up-to-date  designing  and  engrossing,  and 
the  making  of  high  grade  diplomas  for 
schools  and  colleges.  The  work  of  this  trio 
has  a  national  reputation  for  artistic  merit, 
and  we  predict  success  for  the  new  enter- 
prise from  the  start.  All  orders  for  di- 
plomas outside  of  Massachusetts  will  be 
filled  from  the  Rockland,  Maine,  office  of 
Howard  &  Brown. 

Mr.  Martin  is  a  Zanerian  boy  of  large  ex- 
perience and  much  skill.  Moreover,  he  is  a 
reliable,  progressive  fellow,  and  we  wish  to 
compliment  the  firm  upon  their  Boston  rep 
resentative. 

Mr.  Charlton  V.  Howe,  one  of  the  most 
skillful  penman  in  the  world,  has  been 
reappointed  instructor  in  penmanship  in 
the  Evening  High  School,  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Howe  is  not  only  one  of  our  most 
masterful  penmen,  but  one  of  our  most 
conscientious,  enthusiastic,  practical  and 
progressive  teachers. 

The  Scranton,  Pa.,  Business  College  re- 
ported an  excellent  attendance  this  fall. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Buck,  the  efficient,  aggressive 
proprietor  passed  through  a  siege  of 
typhoid  after  school  opened  in  the  fall,  but 
from  the  last  reports  we  had,  he  was  recov- 
ering nicely  and  ere  this  appears  in  print 
will  doubtless  be  as  hale,  hearty  and  vigor- 
ous as  ever.  Mr.  Buck  possesses  those 
qualities  which  characterize  most  com- 
mercial school  proprietors,  namely  —  the 
ability  to  teach,  as  well  as  to  manage  a 
school. 
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A  SCRIPT  SERIAL  IN  TEN  NUMBERS.         NO.  SIX. 

NINA    PEARL    HUDSON    NOBLE. 

Salem,  Mass. 


Do  not  divide  the  long  words.  Notice  the  word  *' ampitheatre  "  in  the  fifth 
line.  Do  not  separate  this.  If  you  wish  to  rest  the  hand,  lift  pen  at  the  base  of  the 
letter  p;  then  connect  carefully  at  base  line  and  continue  the  word.  Avoid 
awkwardness  in  your  writing. 
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Mr.  D.  A.  Trivelpiece,  Penman  in  the 
Grand  Island,  Xebr.,  Business  College,  in  a 
practically  written  letter,  recently  enclosed 
a  list  of  subscriptions  indicating  that  he  is 
arousing  interest  in  the  subject  of  penman- 
ship in  that  institution.  We  doubt  not  but 
that  he  is  securing  good  results. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hoy,  of  Clark's  School  of  Busi- 
ness and  Shorthand,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  is 
in  line  with  other  progressive  teachers  with 
his  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  club  of 
subscriptions  toTHE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Caldwell.  Penman  in  the 
Nebraska  State  Normal  School, Peru,  Nebr.. 
evidenced  his  loyalty  to  the  penmanship 
interest  of  his  students  as  well  as  to  THE 
Business    Educator    bv    securing   and 


sending  a  list  of  subscriptions.  Mr.  Cald- 
well is  one  of  our  faithful,  persevering, 
practical  teachers  of  penmanship. 

The  Scranton,  Pa..  Business  College, 
C.  VV.  Carlton.  Penman,  is  among  the 
schools  that  are  clubbing  us  liberally  this 
year.  Mr.  Carlton  is  one  of  our  youngest 
teachers  of  penmanship,  but  he  is  also  one 
of  our  most  enthusiastic,  conscientious, 
skillful  and  practical  teachers. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Schuck,  Penman  in  the  Rider- 
Moore  &  Stewart  School  of  Business, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  recently  favored  us  with  a 
good  list  of  subscriptions.  Mr.  Schuck  is 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  teachers  we 
know,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  as  well. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Gray,  Penman  in  the  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Business  University,  indicates  his 
interest  in  penmanship  matters  and  in  THE 


Business  Educator  bv  favoring  us  with  a 
list  of  subscriptions.  This  institution  be- 
lieves in  good  penmanship,  and  encourages 
it  by  precept  and  example. 

^3^^-^  1^-  Symmes,  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Business  College 
recently  handed  us  a  good-sized  list  of 
subscriptions —  the  largest  we  have  ever 
received  from  that  institution.  This  is  due 
to  two  things:  One  is  to  Mr.  Svmmes' en- 
thusiastic instruction,  and  the  other  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  larger  than  it 
has  ever  been,  and  still  growing. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Morris,  Penman  in  the  Tyler 
Tex..  Commercial  College,  shows  his  apprel 
ciation,  and  that  of  his  students,  of  The 
Business  Educator,  bv  favoring  us  with 
a  good  sized  list  of  subscriptions. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Atticks.  the  skillful  penman  and 
true  gentleman  of  the  Baltimore.  Md.,  Bus- 
iness College,  reports  that  thev  have  much 
the  largest  school  this  vear  than  they  have 
ever  had,  and,  desiring  "the  best  penman- 
ship paper"  to  share  in  their  prosperity,  he 
submits  a  substantial  list  of  subscriptions. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Sylvester,  New  York  Citv  is 
favoring  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  with  a 
liberal  subscription  patronage.  A  number 
of  lists  having  been  received  early  in  this 
school  year. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Bowles,  Penmanship  and  Com- 
mercial Instructor  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cin- 
cinnati, O..  demonstrates  his  ability  to 
create  and  retain  interest  in  penmanship 
matters  on  the  part  of  his  students,  by  the 
enclosure  of  a  large  list  of  subscriptions  to 
The  BUSINESS  Educator  —  the  largest  we 
have  received  this  year  from  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
institution.  Mr.  Bowles  is  not  one  of  your 
loud  and  talkative  teachers  of  penmanship, 
but  one  of  your  quiet,  conscientious,  untir- 
ing, level-headed  instructors  — the  kind 
that  get  results. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jennings,  who  has  charge  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Joliet,  III  ,  recently  fav- 
ored us  with  a  good  list  of  subscriptions 
from  that  institution,  indicating  that  he 
has  the  penmanship  work  well  in  hand. 

Mr.  Jennings  has  learned  to  write  a  good 
hand  through  downright  perseverance  and 
intelligent  practice.  We  congratulate  his 
students  for  having  as  an  instructor  one 
who  knows  from  experience  that  toil  rather 
than  talent  is  the  price  of  a  good  hand 
writing. 

A  good-sized  list  of  subscriptions  is  at 
hand  from  Goldey  College,  Del.  This  indi- 
cates the  maintainingof  interest  which  has 
long  since  made  the  writingof  the  students 
of  that  well  known  school  famous. 

Another  good-sized  list  of  subscriptions  is 
from  our  friend  Mr.  J.  H.  Jennings.  Penman 
and  Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College.  Joliet,  111.  Well  may 
his  students  say:  "  What's  the  matter  with 
Jennings  r-"    He's  all  right !  " 

Mr.  M.  N.  Fitzgerald.  Teacher  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Bookkeeping  in  the  Warren,  O, 
Public  Schools,  is  stimulating  interest  in 
the  subject  of  writing  bv  securing  subscrip- 
tions for  The  Business  Educator  among 
his  pupils  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  penmanship  work  is  receiv- 
ing satisfactory  attention  in  his  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Snyder,  the  skillful  penman,  who 
has  charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College.  Aurora.  III., 
recently  gave  us  a  good  clubbing  with  re- 
mittance for  the  usual  damages  This  is 
the  kind  of  clubbing  we  like,  as  it  enables 
us  to  give  the  devil  his  dues  every  month 
when  he  presents  his  bill  for  printing  The 
Business  Educator.  We  like  it  because 
it  evidences  the  fact  that  Mr.  Snyder  pro- 
poses to  liave  his  pupils  enter  the  business 
world  with  a  practical  hand  writing. 

A  club  of  nearly  a  century  in  size  is  at 
hand  from  the  skillful  Mr.  Milton  H.  Ross, 
Penman  of  the  Latter-dav  Saints'  Univer- 
sity, Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  Mr.  Ross  has  hut  few 
equals  in  accurate,  skillful,  graceful  and 
beautiful  business  penmanship,  but  such 
are  the  facts  nevertheless.  He  is  a  bright, 
progressive  fellow  in  other  lines  too,  and  as 
a  teacher  of  penmanship,  he  needs  to  take 
his  hat  off  to  no  one. 
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Pupil  of  L.  L.  Branthover.  Penman,  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago,  111. 


Clipped  from  specimens  received  from  the  Columbus  Business  College,  after  practicing  from  Mr.  Doner'  September  copies 

A.  N.  Symmes,  Penman. 
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Mr.  H.  B.  Slater,  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  High  School,  Paterson' 
N.  J.,  enclosed  with  a  well  written  letter 
and  list  of  subscriptions,  some  specimens 
of  his  card  writing,  which  show  that  he 
understands  what  constitutes  a  good  card 
for  calling  purposes. 

Mr.  G.  \V.  Paulus,  Grand  Kapids,  Wis., 
whose  business  is  real  estate  and  loans, 
swings  an  unusually  graceful  and  skillful 
pen  for  one  not  following  the  penmanship 
profession.  When  it  comes  to  comparing 
his  work  with  that  of  professionals,  we 
venture  the  assertion  that  there  are  many 
more  who  are  following  penmanship  profes- 
sionally who  cannot  equal  the  work  he  sub- 
mits than  there  are  who  can  excel  it.  His 
miniature  old  English,  which  is  the  latest 
fad  in  calling  card  line,  is  exceptionally 
good. 

Mr.  Wra.  Bauer,  Penman  in  Call's  College, 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  is  securing  good  results  in 
business  writing  on  the  part  of  his  pupils, 
as  shown  by  specimens  before  us,  a  number 
of  which  are  about  ready  for  THE  BUSINESS 
EDITC.A.TOR  Certificate.  The  small  letters, 
as  a  rule,  are  better  than  the  capitals, 
which  is  a  good  fault.  The  work  of  Miss 
Cora  Gray,  Miss  Martha  Marlin,  Miss  Anna 
Lamar,  Mr.  Fred  Whuebner,  Mr.  Wilson 
Ross  and  Miss  Blanche  Hewitt  were  among 
the  best  submitted. 

Some  skillful,  graceful,  fairly  accurate 
writing  in  the  form  of  cards  and  specimens 
is  at  hand  from  Mr.  D.  Beauchamp.  Mon- 
treal. Canada. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Krantz,  Penman  in  the  Augus- 
tana  Business  College,  Rock  Island,  111., 
writes  an  accurate,  strong  and  graceful 
business  hand.  He  also  does  excellent 
work  in  the  line  of  engrossing,  evidence  of 
which  is  shown  on  a  beautifully  designed 
and  executed  title  page  on  a  catalogue  for 
the  school. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Elston,  Canton,  Mo.,  favored  us 
with  sojie  specimens  of  his  ornamental 
and  business  penmanship,  showing  con- 
siderable progress,  especially  in  the  former, 
as  the  specimen  before  us  is  r4uite  artistic. 
He  writes  a  good,  strong  business  hand, 
and  he  is  up-to-date  on  methods. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Horton,  of  the  Horton-Large 
Business  Institute,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the 
aid  of  Uncle  Sam,  dropped  into  our  hands  a 
package  of  colored  cards  written  with 
white  ink,  done  while  advertising  the 
school  at  the  State  Fair.  We  are  surprised 
at  the  marvelous  grace  and  skill  shown 
thereon,  by  one  who  is  not  following  pen- 
manship  professionally.  Mr.  Horton  is 
without  doubt  one  of  perhaps  fifty  of  the 
best  penmen  in  the  country,  and  were  he  to 
give  his  exclusive  time  to  the  subject  of 
penmanship,  no  one  could  excel  him. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Martindill,  of  the  Manistee, 
Mich.,  Business  College,  enclosed  specimens 
of  students'  writing  which  show  that  the 
work  is  receiving  the  right  kind  of  atten- 
tion in  that  institution.  The  work  of  the 
following  named  pupils  is  unusually  good, 
considering  the  fact  that  they  had  but 
fairly  begun  the  work,  which  will  eventu- 
ally land  them  in  a  good  position:  S.  J. 
Borucki,  Selraa  Johnson,  Michael  Leipholz, 
Wm.  Klotz,  Alice  Miller,  William  Hinshaw. 
Henry  Baumgart.  Bessie  L.  Secor,  VoUie 
Larsen. 

Mr.  Miles  K.  Staller,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa., 
swings  an  unusually  graceful  and  skillful 
pen,  evidence  of  which  is  before  us  in  the 
form  of  some  very  difficult  and  intricate 
ornate  signatures.  Mr.  Staller,  like  many 
others,  gives  The  Business  Educator 
credit  for  a  large  portion  of  his  skill.  It 
isn't  often  any  one  unaided  by  personal 
instruction,  gets  his  penmanship  so  far 
toward  the  front,  while  performing  other 
work,  as  has  Mr.  Staller. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Symmes,  penman  in  the  Colum- 
bus, O.,  Business  College,  recently  handed 
us  a  package  of  specimens  showing  work 
the  students  are  doing  in  that  institution. 


One  man  in  Minnesota  sent  me  some  oval 
exercises  worked  out,  I  might  say.  with  the 
skill  of  a  gas  fitter.  The  shades  were  heavy 
enough  for  a  hot  July  dav  in  Xew  Orleans, 
and  as  many  kinks  in  the  light  lines  as 
could  be  found  in  a  package  of  Nigger  Hair 
smoking  tobacco. 

His  selection  of  ink  was  something  mar- 
velous. It  looked  more  like  blueberry 
juice  than  writing  fluid.  He  had  thumb 
marks  on  his  paper  that  indicated  he  was 
either  a  plumber  or  a  chimney  sweeper.  I 
wrote  him  one  line.  Whatever  you  be,  be 
neat.  His  specimens  have  improved  a 
hundred  per  cent,  since  then.  He  took  the 
doctor's  medicine  without  a  murmur. 


A  man  who  can  create  mirth  by  a  ridicu- 
lous monologue,  is  considered  an  artist  in 
his  particular  line;  but  the  individual 
who  can  pen  as  many  funny  contortions  as 
those  just  received  from  a  man  in  the  old 
Bay  State  characterizes  himself  at  once  as 
a  mirth  provoking  adept. 

The  horoscope  of  the  future  for  him  re- 
veals the  necessity  of  patience,  muscular 
development  and  neatness. 

His  writing  portrays  a  perfect  picture  of 
health.  He  bears  down  as  though  he  were 
digging  a  grave  for  one  of  his  enemies.  He 
has  enough  ink  in  one  alphabet  to  write  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  five  times  and 
have  a  pint  left  to  drink.  Seriously,  his  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword.  With  the 
pressure  he  uses  he  could  push  his  pen 
through  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros.  A  pen  is 
not  a  weapon :  it  is  a  little  point  of  industry 
that  should  be  used  scientifically  to  portray 
upon  paper,  the  skillful  harmony  of  light 
and  shade. 

You  shade  like  an  oak  tree  in  July.  You 
cut  into  the  paper  as  though  you  were 
annihilating  a  boarding-house  steak. 
Send  me  a  light  liner  next  time.  You  have 
a  slant  and  letter  form  that  is  excellent. 

Bear  in  mind,  don't  bear  down. 


As  a  whole,  we  find  the  work  up  to,  if  not 
above,  the  average  received  at  this  office. 
Besides  the  specimens  appearing  in  this 
number,  many  more  did  better,  but  the  ink 
used  was  not  of  an  engraving  kind.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  pupils  had  been 
working  but  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the 
sentence  work  is  unusually  good.  Among 
the  best  received  wemention  the  following: 
E.  Marie  Mathys,  J.  A.  Paugh,  Virda  Shoe- 
maker, Rae  Thomas,  Emily  Rieder,  Joseph 
Kennedy. 

One  of  the  best  written  business  letters 
received  during  the  month  is  from  Mr.  C.  L. 
Krantz.  Penman,  Augustana  Business  Col- 
lege.  Rock  Island,  111.  Enclosed  therewith 
was  remittance  and  subscription  list  of  no 
mean  proportions,  with  promises  of  "more 
to  follow." 

Mr.  E.  F.  Whitmore,  of  the  Easton,  Pa., 
Business  College,  submits  specimens  of 
students'  writing  which  measure  up  to  the 
best  received  at  this  office,  demonstrating 
that  Mr.  Whitmore  is  a  practical  teacher  of 
practical  writing. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stern,  New  York  City,  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  G.  E.  Waltz,  of  the  Miller  School  of 
that  city,  writes  a  very  practical  hand, 
which  is  a  compliment  alike  to  himself,  his 
teacher,  and  the  school. 

Mr.  E.  H.  McGhee,  Anthony,  Kans.,  is 
swinging  a  flourished  quill  with  consider- 
able grace,  evidence  of  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  in  the  form  of  signatures. 


G.  W.  Vernon,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  swings 
a  graceful  pen  as  shown  by  cards  recently 
received. 

A  large  photo  engraved  print  of  an  elabo- 
J?  o'';..'?.°'J,  skillfully  executed  eagle  by 
D.  S.  Hill  Penman  in  Lockvear's  Business 
(ollege,  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  at  hand.  This 
specimen  clearly  indicates  that  Mr.  Hill  is 
one  of  our  most  skillful  and  artistic  flour- 
ishers.  It  is  printed  on  a  good  quality 
paper,  19  x  :;4  inches  in  size. 

From  L.  Madarasz,  instructor  in  penman- 
ship in  the  Eagan  School  of  Business, 
Hoboken,  .N.  J.,  we  received  a  bundle  of 
specimens  from  the  students  of  that  insti- 
tution  showing  that  the  work  in  writing  is 
progressing  splendidly  along  practical 
lines.  The  specimens  were  written  in  eight 
minutes,  and  most  of  them  represents  a 
page  of  solid  little  letter  work  comprising 
the  sentence  "Stones  are  only  thrown  at 
fruit-bearing  trees,"  thus  indicating  that 
the  Madarasz  method  is  a  hustling  one. 
The  writing  shows  more  than  average 
individuality.  Specimens  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  lot  will  be  presented 
in  this  or  the  following  number  of  The 
Business  Educator. 

One  of  the  best  written  letters  in  a  busi- 
ness hand  recently  received  is  at  hand 
U?",'  ^tr-  ^'  C  Wollaston,  of  the  Owosso, 
Mich..  Business  College. 

A  specimen  of  lettering  showing  consider- 
able talent  and  skill  is  at  hand  from  Mr. 
J.  L.  Trent,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  it  we  see 
evidence  of  the  fact  that,  by  right  train- 
ing, he  could  become  a  skillful  designerand 
illustrator. 

From  the  Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial  . 
College  we  have  received  a  package  of  pen- 
manship practice  showing  that  the  stud- 
ents of  that  institution  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  business  writing.  The  work  from 
the  following  is  exceptionally  good  :  S.  J. 
Downs,  G.  D.  Flickinger,  Lydia  Shaffer  and 
Pearle  C.  Garrison.  The  work  as  a  whole 
combines  in  a  high  degree  the  two  essen- 
tials of  good  writing  — form  and  movement. 

From  Miss  Lois  M.  Stewart,  special 
teacher  of  Writing  in  the  >'onongahela.  Pa., 
Public  Schools,  we  received  a  package  of 
specimens  done  after  one  month's  instruct- 
ion under  Miss  Stewart,  the  average  age  of 
the  pupils  being  twelve  years.  The  work 
shows  remarkable  progress  for  the  length 
of  time  that  instruction  has  been  given, 
and  reveals  very  clearly  that  if  writing  is 
rightly  taught,  both  form  and  movement 
can  be  acquired  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Mr.  E.  a.  Banks,  Rochester.  N.  H.,  sub- 
mits some  of  the  most  graceful  writing  we 
have  seen  for  some  time.  He  is  a  fine  pen- 
man, and  is  giving  the  subject  of  penman- 
ship more  attention  than  he  ever  has  in  his 
life.  < 

Mr.  C.  E.  Birch,  Commercial  Teacher  in 
the  Chilocco,  Okla.,  School,  submits  a 
bundle  of  specimens  of  business  writing 
from  students  of  that  Indian  School.  Some 
of  the  pupils  have  been  in  the  school  but  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  it  is  surprising  how  well 
they  are  doing  under  his  splendid  instruct- 
ion. Benjamin  Trombla.  a  full  blooded  Pot- 
tawatomie, but  two  weeks  in  the  school, 
swings  the  pen  in  as  graceful  a  manner  as 
most  pupils  do  in  our  business  colleges 
after  two  months'  practice.  G.  B.  Selkirk, 
one-half  Chippewa,  writes  a  verv  practical 
hand.  Here's  our  compliments  to  the  red 
boys  of  Chilocco.  in  their  successful  acqui- 
sition of  the  white  man's  art. 

A  letter  before  us  would  indicate  that  a 
young  man  16  years  of  age  had  written  it, 
but  instead  it  comes  from  a  carpenter  67 
years  of  age  who  is  practicing  from  'THE 
Business  Educator,  with  the  view  of 
improving  his  penmanship.  There  is  no 
question  in  our  minds  but  that  he  may 
improve  his  penmanship  a  great  deal, 
although  it  is  now  considerably  above  the 
average  hand  writing.  This  yoiing-in-spirit 
student  is  W.  A.  Sheldon',  Oilman,  III. 
Success  to  you. 


rRANCIS  B.  COVRTNCY 

HANDWRITING  SPECIALIST 

Expert    Microscopic    Examiner    of 

Forged  and  Questioned  Writing. 
Care  NcDon&ld  Buiiness  Institute. 

Milw&ukee,  Wis. 
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MODEL  BUSINESS  FORMS  FOR  ADVANCED  PUPILS,  BY  E.  C.  MILLS,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


tewerswiinted;: 

Register  Now 

Colorado-Territorial  Teachers'  Agency, 

AQATE  &  nORQAN.  ngrs  , 

Box  842  Trinidad,  Col. 


n  Colorado  and 
theTerritories  at 
$65  to  |125  per 
month. 


ATTENTION-SPtCIAL  OFFER-FREE  REGISTRATION 

In  the  Commercial  Dept.  of  the  Oldest  and 
Bf^t  Teacher^'  Agency. 

termerhorn  Teachers'  Agency.  3  E.  14th  St., 

New  York  City. 

Send  for  circulars  NOW.     File  your  record  for 
immediate  positions  or  for  Sept  .  l!tO«. 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL.  Manager. 


PEmNSHIPWIiTBYinfllL 

The  best  quality  of  Paper  and  Pens, 
and  one  of  our  superior  PenKolders 

given  F*f-«e  to  each  student.  We  tiive  24- 
carefully  arranged  lessons  instead  of  12. 
Personal  attention  given  to  each  pupil.  Best 
copies  and  plenty  of  them,  with  complete 
instructions.  Finger  action  quickly  broken 
up  and  Muscular  Movement  made  easy  Red 
ink  criticisms  of  practice  work.  Keep  your 
practice  work  after  leaving  school.  No  fail- 
ures. A  good  hand  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  We  write  copies  for  teachers' 
class  work.  Six  months  course  in  Business 
Writing.  $4',00,  Ornamental  work,  in- 
cluding Card  Writing.  ^.OO.  Pen  Let- 
tering. $3.00.  1  doz.  Cards.  20c.  Enclose 
>;tainp  for  oiir  interesting  catalogue. 

ELLSWORTH  m.  WHITMORE. 
Easton  School  of  Business.  EaLston.  Pa. 


IGNING 

lUustratine  and  Engraving  for  posters, 

talogs.  booklets,  ads,  and  allcorainef- 

al  art  purposes.     We  write  copy,  do  art 

ng,  lithographing  and  engraving  by 

.  recesses.       Everything  that's    done 

with   pen,  brush,   graver  and  type.     We 

also  engross  and  lUumfnate.    Stuiiioopp. 

City   Hall    Subway  station.    Call,  write, 

.  3530  Cort.    »45  B'way,  New  York. 


FORGEnY  !  all\boi?t"  the  rua\ 
SCIENCE  OF  HAND  WRIIING 
as  employed  in  the  detection  and  demon- 
stration of  forgery  in  Courts  of  Justice,  by 
the  most  famed  hand  writing  expert  in  the 
world,  read  Daniel  T.  Ames'  great  work  on 
forgery,  which  is  a  book  of  300  pages,  em- 
bodying his  experience  as  expert  witness  of 
over  twenty-five  years  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  over  1,300  cases  of  contested  writing 
in  \merican  and  Canadian  Courts,  also 
ca.ses  in  England  and  France. 

Mailed  postpaid,  bound  in  cloth,  for  $1  .50. 
In  Law  Sheep  for  $2.0tl. 
Address,  DAMELT.  AHES.  Heald's  College, 

24  Post  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Says  the  "  National  Banker  ":  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  books  of  the  a^e.  It  is 
not  only  entertaining  and  instructive  to  all 
classes,  but  is  one  of  special  value  to  bank- 
ers, lawyers  and  business  men. 


A  GRAND  CRISTMAS  OFFER 

Fifty  Cents  Worth  of  Artistic  Penwork  for  25c. 

One-half  dozen  large,  tine  qua|ity  cards  with  Merry 
Christmas  1905  and  your  name  written  in  our  best  orna- 
mental style.  One-half  dozen  pen  flourished  cards  all  dif- 
ferent desigTis,  with  Merry  'whristmas,  name  and  year 
rtnely  lettered  in.  One  large  nourished  Christmas  Card, 
bird  design— postal  card  size— with  name,  etc.,  inserted. 
This  whole  lot  only  25c  postpaid;  value  50c 

The  above  are  sent  separately  for  15c.  25c  and   I  oc  re- 
spectively.     lcand2cU,  S  stamps  received.     Zaner  and 
Palmer  highly  commend  our  work.    Order  early . 
Address.  F.  K.  PERSONS, 445  Breckenridge St., Buffalo. N.Y. 


3  The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency,  [ 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools  and  families. 

The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com- 
mercial teachers  from  public  and  private 
,  and  business  colleges. 

WM    O.  PRATT,  Mrnager 


3      schools,  J 


^tTii 


DO|IOT"PHDDLEYODBOW|ll!RlfOE" 

.\or  attempt  to  go  it  alone  In  the  strenuous  race  for  position,  preferment, 
promotion  and  profit.  Struggle  as  you  may,  you  will  be  distanced  by 
the  wide-awake  Commercial  Teachers  who  utilize  the  skill  of  our  alert 
crew  to  bring  them  first  to  the  goal  and  to  win  the  prize  of  a  coveted 
advancement. 

Eight  pairs  of  trained  arms  pulling  an  even  stroke  with  a  vigilant 
captain  and  perfect  equipment  are  certain  winners  over  any  novice  who 
attempts  to  be  his  own  oarsman,  captain  and  helmsman. 

TO  TEACHERS 

REGISTER  with  the  KINSLEY  BUREAU  at  once;  NO  FEE;  no 
charge  whatever  unless  we  secure  you  a  position  which  you  accept. 

TO  OWNERS  AND  PRINCIPALS  OF  COLLEGES 

Notify  the  KINSLEY  BUREAU  of  any  vacancy  which  has  occurred, 
is  imminent,  or  desirable,  and  let  us  know  the  essential  qualifications  of 
the  teacher  needed.  AVe  will  furnish  a  trained  teacher,  a  professional  such 
as  will  increase  your  lead  over  all  competitors.  Lest  we  forget:  One's 
assistants  are  often  responsible  for  one's  SUCCESS  or  FAILl^RE.  Blucher 
won  Waterloo;  Grouchy  lost  it;  and  the  VICTIM.  Napoleon,  died  an  exile. 

\Ve  can  be  of  incalculable  aid  to  you  in  choosing  your  lieutenants. 
We  have  Teachers  on  Tap,  some  free,  some  employed  who  for  suiificient 
reasons  desire  a  change,  all  willing  and  many  deserving  larger  salaries. 
THE  KINSLEY  BUREAU  introduces  the  teacher  who  deserves  advance- 
ment  to   the  school    which  seeks  and   needs   that   progressive    and    am- 

All  our  service  is  FREE  to  the  SCHOOL.  Take  time  by  the  forelock ;  do 
not  wait  until  a  vacancy  occurs,  and  fill  it  in  haste  with  the  only  material 
you  have  at  hand.  Let  us  know  your  needs,  and  we  will  furnish  the 
teacher  who  will  supply  them. 


.js^rnmi 


the  land  "  keep  your  lightning  rod  up," 
all  at  sea"  do  not  "  paddle  your  own  canoe 
But  write  at  once  to 


The  Kinsley  Kurea 

>^:^?^»^  245  Broadway. NewYork 
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Mr,  L.  E.  Gerhold,  whose  portrait  herewith 
has  been  embellished  with  his  own  pen,  was 
born  near  KittanninK*  Pa.,  in  1875.  His  boy- 
hood days  were  spent  in  working  on  the 
farm  in  summer,  and  attending  the  district 
school  in  winter.  He  supplemented  his 
public  school  education  by  taking  work  in 
a  normal,  paying  his  own  way.  He  became 
interested  in  penmanship  through  a  disci- 


ple of  the  famous  G.  \V.  Michael.  After 
teaching  school  for  a  couple  of  years  during 
winter,  and  working  in  a  glass  factory  dur- 
ing the  summer,  he  turned  his  steps  toward 
the  Zanerian,  and  his  attention  toward  pro- 
fessional penmanship,  with  the  result 
shown  herewith,  and  elsewhere  in  these 
columns  from  time  to  time.  He  is  now  lo- 
cated as  a  policy  engrosser  in  the  Missouri 


J^tate  Life  Insurance  Company,  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Gerhold,  after  graduating  from  the  Za- 
nerian, assisted  in  the  office,  thus  demon- 
strating more  than  average  ability.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  good  principles,  and  a  great 
reader,  especially  along  reform  lines.  There 
is  no  reason  w^hy  he  should  not  sometime 
be  numbered  among  a  few  of  our  finest  pen- 
men, as  he  is  now  among  many  good  pen- 
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Instructions  for  Cesson  6 

In  this  lesson  we  have  a  continuation  of  the  principle  we  had  last  month,  namely,  the  compound  shade  as  in  the  letter  v. 
We  begin  on  head  line  {three  spaces  above  base  line)  making  a  compound  curved  shade,  until  within  a  fourth  of  a  space  above 
base  line  when  a  full  turn  is  made  to  terminate  with  a  dot  as  in  letters  A,  M  and  A^  in  last  month's  lesson. 

We  begin  with  the  construction  of  the  letter  T.  But  before  we  begin,  I  should  like  to  caution  you  not  to  slide  by  this  stem 
exercise.  It  is  important,  not  only  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  about  half  the  capital  letters,  but  because  it  is  such  a  graceful 
stroke;  and  as  such,  it  needs  a  great  deal  of  practice  to  form  just  right.  The  first  exercise  for  the  letter  T  is  the  stem  exercise  and 
then  the  dot  as  explained  above.  The  next  exercise  is  the  upper  oval  or  top  of  letter  T.  The  oval  Is  made  about  a  space  and  a  half 
long  and  ends  with  a  compound  curve  upon  which  is  added  a  light  shade.  An  important  thing  to  remember  is  to  leave  about  a 
half  space  between  the  oval  and  the  stem  or  a  cramped  letter  will  be  the  result. 

The  letter  F  is  a  complete  letter  T,  with  the  crossing  of  the  stem  by  which  we  recognize  it  from  the  letter  T  added.  It  is  begun 
a  space  above  base  line  and  is  a  compound  curve  ending  with  a  small  oval  shaded  on  the  left  side.  The  stroke  is  about  a  space 
and  a  half  long. 

The  next  letter  is  the  letter  P.  First  make  complete  stem.  The  next  step  which  finishes  the  letter  is  more  difficult  than  it 
seems.  Aim  for  smooth  stroke  and  also  to  get  the  letter  to  balance.  The  oval  to  the  left  of  the  stem  is  one  and  three-fourth 
spaces  long  and  is  made  similar  to  the  oval  in  the  letter  T,  but  instead  of  making  the  tail,  continue  on  around  making  the  right 
side  of  another  oval  which  extends  and  crosses  the  stem  about  one  and  one-fourth  spaces  from  the  base  line  and  ends  with  a 
small  loop. 

The  letter  R  is  next.  Make  an  almost  complete  letter  P,  except  that  you  do  not  cross  the  stem  (see  arrow  pointing  to  stopping 
place).  The  next  step  is  to  place  your  pen  at  the  place  you  left  off,  forming  a  small  loop  and  make  a  shade  similar  to  the  one  used 
for  the  last  part  of  small  letter  n. 

The  letter  B  is  like  the  letter  i?  until  you  make  the  small  loop;  then  proceed  to  form  a  complete  oval  instead  of  a  straight 
shade.  Notice  that  the  lower  part  of  letter  B  is  slightly  wider  than  upper  part,  and  that  the  small  oval  in  letter  i?  and  B  is  not 
perpendicular  nor  horizontal,  but  is  made  on  a  slant  greater  than  a  large  oval. 

The  sort  of  monogram,  writing  the  letters  P,  R  and  B  one  over  the  other  illustrates  very  well,  I  think,  the  relation  one  letter 
bears  to  another,  or  in  other  words,  how  one  letter  naturally  leads  to  the  other. 

You  have  noticed  that  at  the  end  of  each  line  I  have  written  a  word;  now  my  idea  is  that  you  should  practice  that  word  after 
you  get  a  good  idea  of  the  capital  letter,  so  that  you  may  have  some  practice  and  become  proficient  in  spacing  your  letters  well, 
and  also  that  it  might  provide  you  with  a  sort  of  review;  especially  the  last  line  which  will  cause  you  some  trouble;  but  keep  at 
it  and  persistence  will  win.  The  crosses  you  see  at  the  head  of  the  fourth  line  of  copy,  were  placed  there  to  show  the  different 
heights  at  which  the  dot  may  be  made.    It  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste. 

Criticisms 

W.  A.  B-,  Lowell.  Your  work  shows  that  you  have  ability  and  a  good  knowledge  of  form;  but  I  believe  you  did  it  hurriedly 
(business  writing  style)  as  shown  by  the  rough  edges.  Do  not  make  second  shade  of  small  letter  a  higher  than  oval.  If  you  prefer 
to  lift  your  pen  in  making  lower   loops,  take  care  not  to  show  the   pen    lifting.      For  loop    in    capital  letter  A   read   instructions  for 


Lesson  5.    You  use  Japan  Ink,  do  you  not? 
Send  some  of  your  best 


It   is  good   for  off-hand   writing,  but   for   script  it  is   too  pale,  especially  on    hair    lines. 


J.  R.  N.,  Attica.      A  solid  page  of  good  work.      Make  tops  of  upper  loops  and  bottoms  of  lower  loops  round,  not  pointed,  and  pay 
particular  attention  to  conceal  pen-lifting.    If  you  would  use  ink  that  is  blacker,  I  believe  you  would  get  better  results. 
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Cf\D     QAI    C      A  BUSINESS  SCHOOL  i 
run     OHLL      a  rich  farming  and  mai 


Good 

1  and 


ufactuHng  sectior 
railroad  center     School  of  wide  reputat 
well  advertised      No  competition, 
selling,    failing    health.     A  bargain   for  a  good 
school  man  Address. 

S.  £&.,  C&re  Business  Educ&.1or, 

Col-umBxas.  Ohio. 


i^e:ar.n  pe;ihma.nship  and 
bookke:e;ping    at   home: 

Material  Furished. 
Business  writing.  24  lessons.         -         -         -       $  5  0( 
Ornamental  and  card  writing,  24  lessons,  7.0i 

Bookkeeping,  40  lessons,       -        -        _        .        lo.O 
One  doz.  cards,  flourished,  -        .        .  25i 

Terms  to  agents.  Combined  courses  cheaper. 
Write  me  to-day.  CLAUDE  G.  ELLSWORTH 
Reference,  Farmers'  Bank  Lone  Rock,  Wis 


By  FRANCIS 


Courtney,  McDonaxd  Business  Institute, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LrET 


A   Professional    Penman 
write    your  cards.      You 

^^^==^^   pay  less  and   get   more. 

Two  dozen,  either  plain  or  ornamental, 

for  but  25  cents.  Address, 

JAMES    ^¥II^L,IAMS. 

481  West  Madison  St.  Chlc&go,  III. 

••THE  DVGOVX  PENMAN." 

Oldest.  Cheapest.  Best. 

Lessons  by  Mall  in  all  Branches  of  Pen  Art. 

Flourishing. 

He  is  unequaled  as  an  instructor  in  this  art. 
You  should  see  his  work.  Send  25c.  and  get  his 
circulars,  terms,  samples  and  a  surprise. 

Address,  JASPER  JAY  STONE,  M.  D., 

Niotaze,  Kans. 


iMDOERATf 
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sticks,  enough  for  years  of  steady  use — Best  for 
ornamental  writing— beautiful,  true  hair  lines  — 
Full  directions  of  how  to  mix  to  get  best  results 
accompany  each  order.  $3  by  registered  mail  for 
a  stick.  L.  MADAR.ASZ. 

1281  Third  Ave..  New  York. 


2,000  COPIES  FREE 

The  Ransomerian  Journal,  it  tells  of  Ran- 
som's Famous  Course  of  Lessons.  A  sample 
of  the  Ransomerian  Expert  Pen  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  writing  for  information  con- 
cerning our  mail  course 

Xmas  cards,  this  month  only,  for  2.5  cents 
per  dozen.    Serkd  to-day. 


CHINESE  STICK    INK 

Because  customers  have  found  the  ink  as 
represented,  black-  it  dries  quickly  and  un- 
like other  inks,  pencil  lines  can  be  erased 
without  disturbing  the  blackness  of  the  ink. 
they  have  requested  special  rates  for  the  ink 
in  quantities  of  from  20  to  50  sticks,  to  sell 
among  their  friends. 

The  fact  that  one  ordered  30  of  the  small 
size  sticks,  proves  that  it  is  a  good  seller. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  to 
"Business  College"  men.  who  would  care 
to  carry  it  in  stock  to  sell  to  their  students. 

If  you  haven't  used  it  send  me  SOc  for  small 
size,  or  $2.00  for  large  size  stick  of  ink.    In- 


stoho 
tick.  > 

723  Throop  St. 


Address,  R.  A    uEPbK, 


WORTH     DOLLARS    TO    YOU. 


SOMETHINQ  NEW— ARTISTIC— UMQUE 

;t   Flourishes,  all  different,  in   3  colors, 
each  25c:  the  3  for  SOc. 
\\\  fresh  from  the  pen,  mailed  in  tube.    Suit- 
able for  framing.     Mr.  Zaner   says:     "Mr.  Ger- 
bold's  bird  and  scroll  flourishes  are  skillful,  ef- 
fective,   novel,    and    out-of-tbe-ordinary       They 
represent  harmony  in  color  as  well  as  in  line.  " 
Address, 
410  Chemical  Bldg. 


SSa^tisicticytor'jy'-     JSefvice. 


The  following  quotation  voices  the  sen- 
timent of  teachers  registered  with  us  : 
"You  certainly  trea.1  your  clients  properly,  a.nd  render  good  seivice.  I  grea.tly  a.pprecia.te  your 
ful  eflorts  in  my  behalf."  We  need  more  teachers.  Register  today.  Centrally  Located, 
mpl  Serv'ce.  We  have  a  good  business  school  for  sale.  AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BOREAU, 
G.  E.  Pople.  Manager.  '836  Fi: 


Bldg..  Chicago 


''if  you  find  yourself 

Unexpectedly  out  of  a  position,  write 
us    right    now.      We'll    do   the    rest. 

VNION  te:a.chi:rs'  bvr.e:av 


FRANK  E.  VAUGHAN.  Manager. 

Known  for  Many  Years  as  The  Pe 


203  Broadway,  New  York, 
i  Art  Journal  Bureau. 


I     No.  3825  Euclid  Ave.     KANSAS  CITY.  MO.    | 


As  you  want  them,  when  you  want 

them,  at  prices  you  can  well  afford 

to    pay.    Send  for   estimates    and 

sketches  for  special  designs. 

Desi^nin^,  for  all  purposes. 
Engrossing,  plain  or  in  colors. 


HOWARD  Wl  brown,  designers 


ENGR-OSSERS. 


Rockland,  Me. 
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Mr.  R.  E.  Kibbe,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
is  the  son  of  Nr.  H.  \V.  Kibbe,  the  well-known 
pen  artist.  R.  E.  was  born  in  '78  in  I'tica, 
N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  12,  his  parents  moved  to 
.Somerville,  Mass.,  where  he  received  most 
of  his  education.  After  spending  a  couple 
of  years  in  a  Wholesale  House  in  Boston,  he 
assisted  his  father  for  nearly  a  year,  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  .Spanish-American  War, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  of  the 
Navy,  serving  the  full  term  of  five  years. 
From  189H  to  1902  he  was  on  Shore  Service  in 
the  Philippines.  At  the  termination  of  his 
enlistment  he  took  a  year's  course  in  the 
Eric  Pape  School  of  Art,  Boston,  assisting 
his  father  at  the  same  time.  Following  this 
he  worked  in  the  art  department  of  the  Suf- 
folk Engraving  Co.,  until  his  father's  illness 
and  death,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
carrying  on  his  father's  business.  Much  of 
this  work  was  new  to  him,  but  by  close  ap- 
plication he  has  learned  to  do  very  credita- 
ble script  and  lettering. 

We  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have 
made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Kibbe  for 
some  of  his  art  work  to  appear  in  our  journal 
from  time  to  time.  He  does  excellent  work 
in  both  wash  and  line.  The  two  heads  we 
have  on  hand  at  the  present  time,  one  of 
which  may  appear  in  this  number,  will 
serve  as  excellent  models  for  home  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Kibbe,  by  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  work  he  has  already  done,  demonstrates 
that  he  has  inherited  not  only  some  of  his 
father's  artistic  talent,  but  some  of  his  in- 
dustry and  sterling  character  as  well. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  thus  briefly  intro- 
duce Mr.  Kibbe  and  his  work  to  the  readers 
of  Thk  Business  Educator. 


Instruction  in  Card  Writing 

1    have  prepared  a  course   ol 

Six  Lessons  by  Mail  for  $3 

Ca.sh  in  advance.  As  my  time  is  lim- 
ited, I  shall  enroll  only  25  students 
at  one  time.  Sample  lessons,  50c., 
which  may  be  deducted  when  bal- 
ance of  course  is  ordered. 

I  STILL  SELL  THE  BEST  BLANK 
CARDS  ON  THE  MARKET 

F   S   HEATH,  Concord,  N.  H. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

COVERS,     LETTER 

HEADS,    PENMANSHIP, 

ETC..  ETC. 
Only  SnperiorWork  Send  Copy  for  Estimate 


R.  C.  KING'S 

Monthly  Statemeivt 
and  Editorial. 


SUPERIORITY. 


In  these  days  of  fierce  competition  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  read  statements 
of  individuals  and  companies  making 
broad  and  sweeping  claims  for  his  or 
their  methods,  goods  or  whatever  they 
may  have  to  offer  to  the  public. 

Many  individuals  and  companies 
are  justified  in  making  broad  and 
sweeping  statements  because  they  can 
support  their  claims  by  honest  and 
upright  methods,  and  by  giving  value 
received. 

It  is  the  methods  of  the  dishonest 
and  unprincipled  fellow  or  company 
that  injures  those  who  are  honest. 

I  misrepresent  nothing  in  my  adver- 
tising for  two  reasons : 

First,  because  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,  first,  last,  all  the  time. 

Second,  because  no  permanent  suc- 
cess was  ever  built  up  on  a  foundation 
of  fraud. 

I  claim  SUPERIORITY  for  my  courses 
in  Business  and  Ornamental  Writing, 
because  the  method  of  presentation 
and  development  is  on  a  different  plan 
from  anything  heretofore  presented, 
and  the  results  secured  are  SUPERIOR 
to  those  secured  by  ordiiiar>-  methods. 
In  fact  the  results  are  go.xl  enough  for 
a  King,  and  that  means  SUPER-IOR-ITY. 

Now  young  man,  you'TnT^vomanTif 
you  are  REALLY  interested  in  good 
writing,  and  want  to  secure  the  niaxi- 
nuim  ot  results  in  the  minimum  of 
time  you  will  enroll  with  me. 

Win  for  yourself  success  by  prepar- 
ing for  the  duties  of  life. 

Wishing  all  the  readers  of  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  remain. 


Ver 


icerel> 


R.  C.  KING, 

2851  Oakland  Ave., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


P.  .S.  I  will  give  a  very  liberal  re- 
duction from  my  regular  rates  of 
tuition  to  all  those  who  enroll  with 
me  during  December.  Write  for  my 
circulars  today.  Do  It  Quick.  Start 
the  New  Year  right. 


^^^^ia/ned^/(^/iu^ai^      * 


Lessons  in  Wash   Drawing 
and  Engrossing. 

SOWN,        ROCKLAND,    MAINE. 


Herewith  we  present  a  neat  specimen  of 
practical,  up-to-date  engrossing.  The  de- 
sign was  first  penciled  in  detail  and  the 
lettering  inked.  When  tiiis  is  done  you  are 
readv  for  the  brush  work  The  color  used 
on  this  design  was  obtained  by  mixing 
ivory  black  with  a  very  little  of  Payne's 
grey.  Fill  your  pen  with  some  of  the  color, 
and  outline  the  oak  leaves  and  the  scroll 
work  around  the  initial  E,  after  which 
erase  all  the  pencil  lines.  Study  the  color 
values  very  carefully-,  using  thick  color  for 
the  darkest  tones  and  leaving  the  white 
paper  for  the  high  lights.  The  shading  on 
the  lettering  is  more  difficult,  owing  to  the 
large  surfaces  which  must  be  covered  with 
smooth,  transparent  color.  You  must  han- 
dle the  color  quickly  for  the  best  effect. 
Use  a  pencil  line  to  govern  the  width  of 
shade. 


I  will  write  your  name  < 
I  Dozen  Cards  for 


I5c. 


I  will  give  Free  a  pack  of 
samples  and  send  terms  to  agents  with  each  or- 
der.    Wgents  ^ak.nted. 

Bl&.nk  Cards.     16  different  colors,  100  assorted, 
by  mail  postpaid,  15c.;  1000  by  express,  75c. 

Comic  Cards.     16  different'  kinds,  100  by  mail, 
30c. 

Ink.     Glossy  black  or  very  best  white,  16c.  per 
bottle. 

Flourished   Design    Cards,   30c.    per    100.      All 
kinds  of  penman's  supplies.     Lessons  by  mail  in 
penmanship.     Send  2c.  stamp  for  circulars. 
W.  A.  BODE.  27lh  St.  S.  S.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


IJmiiitpiiin 

BosIon.Mass. 


I  do  not  issue  a  Catalogue  of  Cuts, 

but  I  have  many  Drawings  suitable  for 
your  Advertising.    TELL  HE  YOUK  NEEDS 


PENMAN^S  SVPPLIESI  Hand  Cut 
Cards!  Samples  Free!  lOOi'3-ply  W  B.  75c;  lOWT  colored 
cards (lOcolors) 85c ;  10006-plv  W.B.95C;  I0(»0  3-plv  tinted 
cards  85c.  The  new  comic  cards  are  a  winner  luo  assorted 
25c  prepaid;  Penman's  Souvenir  35c;  I'enman's  Sample 
Book  25c;  100  bird  and  scroll  cards  35c;  100  Christmas 
cards  (3  color&j  35c;  written  cards,  24  white.  25c:  24 
colored,  white  ink,  25c;  12  tlouribhed  deslpm  cards,  fresh 
from  the  pen.  StW.  Agents  wanted  for  written  and  printed 
cards.  You  can  make  money  by  selling  ray  card?  ;  45  per 
agents.  J1.0*i  agents  sample  bonk.  37 
i-day.     W.  McBee.  19  Snyder 


BY  Mr.  r.  E.  kibbe.  Boston,  Mass. 


POKTLAND,  Oregon, 


6. 
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Lessoijs  In  FrBQcti  Round  Hand 

(RONDE) 

By   H.   A.    KoiNDS    of  the    Engrossing 

"■     II  of  Kounrts-Truman  Company, 

Schillt-r  lililtc..  Chicago.  111. 


Ill  this  lesson  J  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  matter  of  spacing,  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  results,  for  instance  in  no  two 
lines  are  there  the  same  number  of  letters, 
yet  tlie  lines  are  the  same  length,  and  the 
spacing  ill  each  line  is  uniform:  this  result 
is  olitained  by  laying  the  work  out  in  pen- 
cil and  writing  over  it  in  ink.  Try  it,  and 
stick  to  it  until  you  can  write  five  lines  of 
equal  length  and  uniform  spacing. 


r.  W.  TAMBLYN, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Lessons  by  mail  in  Business  Wriling,  Artistic 
Writing,  Card  Writing,  Flourishing,  Lettering, 
Engrossing.  Send  for  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Penman"  and  learn  all  about  the  courses. 

Blank  Cards,  Paper  and  Supplies.  Price  List  and 
samples  free. 

Resolutions  and  Diplomas  Engrossed. 
ADDRESS  AS  ABOVE. 


3F  you  are  capable  of  teach- 
ing writing,  by  all  means 
qualify  yourself  for  teaching 
drawing  also.  Supervisors 
who  can  teach  both  writing 
and  drawing  are  in  demand. 
When  yoti  understand  per- 
spective, you  will 

KNOW  HOW  TO  DRAW. 

and  will  then  realizt-  the  fact 
that  the  ahility  some  people 
have  for  drawing  lies  princi- 
pally in  their  knowledge  of 
the  subject  instead  of  some 
mysterious  gift. 

The  cover  design  of  the 
September  issue  of  the  liusl- 
/ifsfi  K'/uiiifor  could  not  have 
been  made  without  applying 
the  principles  of  perspective. 
You  can  U-arn  to  do  the  same 
by  taking  my 

LESSONS   IN 

PERSPECTIVE     DRAWING 

20  FOR  $5.00 


This  course  has  been  developed  from  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  and  supervising  drawing  in  public  schools. 

I  am  at  present  serving  my  second  year  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
supervising  both  writing  and  drawing.  I  have  over  5,000  pupils 
and  100  teachers  under  my  instruction.  I  studied  penmanship 
at  the  "  Zanerian  "  and  drawing  in  Chicago.  I  mention  the 
above  merely  as  an  assurance  of  the  fact  that  1  know  how  to  draw 
and  draw  a  salary. 

My  course  in  perspective  covers  all  points  necessary  to  under- 
stand in  sketching,  teaching  or  illustrating.  As  a  guarantee  of 
the  truth  of  above  statement,  I  will  refund  the  tuition  to  any  stu- 
dent who  will  send  me  a  magazine  or  newspaper  picture  contain- 
ing a  problem  in  perspective  that  my  course  does  not  explain  and 
illustrate. 

The  same  course  that  I  offer  you  for  $5.00  would  cost  at  an  art 
school  (counting  all  expenses)  not  less  than|40  or|50. 

I  criticise  each  lesson.  The  work  is  practical.  Yon  would  he 
satisfied.  Address, 

1313  BATTERY  ST.    F.  0.  PUTNAM.LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


Your  Own  School  Paper 

At  One<tliird  Ordinary  Cost 

Get  a  Sample  Copy  of  it 

And  Other  Business  College  Specialties 

W.  E.  WARR,  School  Printer 

METROPOLIS  -  -  -         ILLINOIS 
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A  New  Book  on  Commercial  Law 

Williams  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  the  most  practical  text  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  Commercial  Schools.  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Private 
Learners.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Jester,  both  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  well  qualified  students  of  law.  Mr.  Jester  is  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Bar,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  recognized  in  the  fraternity  as  well  qualified  to 
prepare  such  a  work. 

The  strong  point  in  Williams's  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  its  teach- 
ability. No  work  has  been  spared  to  present  the  subject  matter  in  such  way  both 
rhetorically  and  mechanically  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  as  far  as  possible,  easy  of 
comprehension  Jor  both  student  and  teacher. 

It  is  bound  in  blue  silk,  stamped  in  gold  and  retails  for  $1.25.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  commercial  teacher  on  receipt  of  50c,  which  amount  will  be  re- 
funded upon  return  of  the  book,  or  will  be  credited  on  the  first  order  after  adoption. 
It  will  pay  to  see  this  hook  before  deciding  upon  a  text  for  the.year. 


-ADDRESS  - 


The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

N.  B. — Do  not  forget  that  we  are  publishers  of  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Text 
Books  of  the  highest  order.     Any  information  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


(iNT 


I  FOR  SUBSCRIBE 


Under  this  heading  Mr.  Zaner  criticises  specimens 
of  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  submitted  to  him. 
Postage  should  be  enclosed  if  specimens  are  to  be 
returned.  He  will  also  endeavor  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  penmanship  matters,  or  if 
thought  best,  questions  may  be  submitted  through 
this  department  to  the  readers  of  our  journal  for  vol- 
unteer answers.  This  gives  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Educator  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  made  this  work  a  life-time  study,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  contribute  thereto. 

EDITOR: 

In  the  September  Business  Educator 
C.  C.  Eister  says:  ■•  Eet  the  hand  slip  to  the 
right  on  the  little  finger  when  making  all 
upward  strokes,  but  stop  the  motion  when 
making  the  downward  strokes."  Is  this 
what  is  called  muscular  movement  or  com- 
bined ?  It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  se- 
cure accuracy  is  by  what  I  thought  was 
called  combined  movement.  And  my  idea 
of  combined  movement  was  a  motion  ob- 
tained from  the  forearm  without  letting  the 
little  finger  slip,  and  not  using  the  fingers 
much.  The  question  is.  wfiich  way  is  the 
best  way  for  fine,  accurate  card  writing? 

Trusting  this  question  is  of  enough  im- 
portance to    receive   your    attention,    I    re- 


Yours  truly. 


L.  B.  WITT. 


What  we  used  to  term  combined  move- 
ment, was  in  reality  about  two-thirds  fin- 
ger movement,  and  one-third  forearm 
movement.  What  is  now  very  generally 
called  muscular  movement,  is  very  fre- 
quently about  two-thirds  arm  movement, 
and  one-third  finger  movement.  Combined 
movement,  in  its  truest  sense,  would  mean 


the  co-operation  of  all  of  the  muscles  in  art 
nr  act  of  writing.  The  true  way  is  to  use 
enough  arm  movement  to  secure  grace  and 
jrtrength  and  ease,  and  enough  finger  move- 
ment to  secure  accuracy.  The  rule  that 
Mr.  Lister  has  given  you,  and  which  you 
have  quoted,  is  the  best  we  have  ever  seen 
given,  and  it  is  the  one  ernployed  by  practi- 
cally all  fine  penmen.  We  first  observed 
this  peculiar  function  of  the  little  finger 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  find  that  the 
slipping  of  the  little  finger  in  making  up 
strokes  in  minimum  letters,  insures 
enough  arm  movement  to  make  writing 
easy  and  graceful.  Letting  the  little  finger 
rest  in  making  down  strokes,  insures  pre- 
cision. 

O.  E..  Olga.  You  write  quite  well.  You 
can  easily  become  a  very  fine  penman. 
Follow  closely  Mr.  Lister's  series  of  lessons. 
Send  work  to  him  for  criticism  each  month. 
Sou  write  the  small  letters  too  hastily. 
Study  form  more  critically,  and  practice 
more  patiently. 

L  O.,  Los  Angeles.  Indeed  you  can  win  a 
Certificate,  and  before  long.  Give  more 
attention  to  your  capital  letters,  as  they  are 
not  as  free  and  graceful  as  your  small 
letters.  Emphasize  more  the  shoulder  of 
the  small  r  and  curve  down  stroke  in  small 
o  and  close  it  at  the  top.  Make  your  loop 
letters  less  pointed  at  the  top.  and  your 
penmanship  will  be  considerably  improved. 
Y'ou  are  doing  splendidly. 

D.  C.  M.,  Ohio.  Y'our  movement  work  and 
figures  are  good.  Do  not  shade  on  down- 
ward strokes.  Your  capitals  are  too  irregu- 
lar in  height  and  some  of  them  contain  too 
many  lines. 

C.  R.  B.  Your  cards  easily  show  that  you 
can  become  an  expert  penman  in  the  high 
est  sense  of  the  term.  Considering  the  fact 
that  you  never  received  instruction  in  pro- 
fessional penmanship,  and  that  you  engage 
in  manual  labor,  your  cards  are  excellent. 
You  will  make  no  mistake  in  following  the 
work  professionally. 


J.  D.  M.  Send  work  to  Mr.  Doner  for  criti- 
cism. Y'ou  are  starting  splendidly.  Keep 
it  up  throughout  the  3'ear.  Watch  retrac- 
ings  closely  in  the  small  letters.  Do  not 
shade  the  down  strokes. 


DESIGNED   A\'D  FILLED. 
RESOLUTIONS,  MEMORIALS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS,  ETC.,  ENGROSSED. 
LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 
FURNISHED. 

SRMUEL    D.    HOLT, 

penman  and  designer. 

1208  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


STOEKiUlS 
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Our  illustration  for  this  lesson  is  from 
life,  the  same  man  posing  for  both  figru res. 
This  is  a  composition  picture  from  two 
models,  a  man  and  woman.  In  the  large 
cities  it  is  quite  easy  to  obtain  professional 
models,  for  from  twenty-five  cents  to  three 
dollars  an  hour.  They  are  usually  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  pose,  whether  costumed, 
draped  or  nude. 

To  obtain  action  and  life  in  one's  work,  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  from  living  models. 
You  can  get  your  friends  to  pose  for  you 
long  enough  to  get  an  outline  sketch  in  pen- 
cil. It  is  always  liest.  however,  to  finish  a 
drawing  in  whatever  medium  you  are 
working  from  the  model;  then  you  can  see 
every  little  part,  every  shadow,  every  hue 
of  color.  It  is  best  to  make  a  pencil  sketch 
first.  Don't  misunderstand  the  word 
"  sketch."  A  careful  pencil  drawing  is 
needed.  Arrange  your  model;  block  in,  us- 
ing the  blocking  method  ;  the  main  parts  of 
the  figure  first.  If  necessary,  sight  with 
the  pencil  held  at  arms  length,  and  with  the 
finger  measure  the  length  of  a  head  on  the 
pencil,  which  is  held  vertical  with  the  fig- 
ure. Space  this  on  the  paper,  making  light 
pencil  marks  to  indicate  same.  Now,  then, 
you  have  a  foiindation  to  begin  on.  Xext. 
space  off  the  number  of  heads  you  ivish  to 
make  the  figure  in  height,  then  sight  again 
with  pencil  to  prove  that  your  measure- 
ments are  correct  in  proportion  with  the 
model;  thus  using  the  pencil  and  sighting, 
vou  can  get  the  difi^erent  parts  in  correct  re- 
lation, one  with  another.  When  this  is 
completed,  you  may  commence  to  sketch 
in  the  general  form,  being  careful  to  get 
good  proportion.    Make  your  figure  to  look 


well,  even  though  you  cannot  draw  perfect- 
ly; next,  study  the  technic  or  the  way  you 
would  finish  the  figures.  In  this  lesson,  we 
have  three  distinct  colors,  all  represented 
with  pen  and  ink.  The  picture  is  made 
strong  by  contrasting  the  black  and  gray 
suits  for  the  gentlemen;  bringing  out  the 
ladies'  dress  more  prominently.  The\'  also 
make  a  good  strong  picture.  Therefore  with 
your  life  sketching  you  need  to  study  tech- 
nic, the  etTect  produced  by  different  colors. 
You  need  to  master  several  ways  of  finish- 
ing each  figure.  Persistent  effort  will  be  re- 
warded. Careless  drawing  without  study 
will  accomplish  but  little. 


Tin  Appreciative  Subscriber 

Thk  Husixess  Educator,  with  its  ad- 
mirably conducted  departments,  any  one  of 
which  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the 
whole,  is  to  my  mind  the  most  useful  publi- 
cation of  tlie  kind  extant.  No  teacher  can 
afford  to  be  withoiat  it. 

JOHN  T.  YATES, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


WANTED   AP(JBL>c  SCHOOL  teacher 

who  has  had  a  Business  Col- 

AT    ONCE     '^^^  training,  to  take  charge 

of  a  first-class  school  in  cen. 

tral   Illinois.      Good    salar3'    to    right    man. 
Must  be  able  to  make  small    investment. 

Address  C.  D., 

Care  Business  Educator. 


ri^^- 


*      W     W       "'  ''  "•' 
A  Flourished  Tree  By  L.  E.  Gbrhold, 

RURAI,  VALLEY.  PA. 


CAN  PLEASE  YOV 

106  Wtst  Sixly-fourth  St.      P*ew  York. 


COLLEGE  PINS. 

A  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 

Wear  one  ol  our  Handsome   Enameled  College 
Pins.    These  Piis  are  Enameled  in  two 
colors,  with  name  or  initials  of  ColleKe 
Engraved.     Sent  Postpaid  for  50c  pach. 

SPECIAL  PRICES  IN   CLUBS. 

OLUB  CF  CLUB  OF 

6  or  more  -  -  $2.50  50  or  more  -  -  $10.00 
IQ  "  >'  .  -  -  3.00  100  "  '■  .  -  .  15.00 
20    "         "       -    -     .5.00     150    "       •'       -    -      18.75 

STEVENSON'S    STUDIO 

Q«ND  OPEBA   HOUSE  CINCI  .\IN«TI,  OHIO 
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Book  lieviews 


*'  Business  En^lisTi  "  by  Carl  C.  Marshall, 
published  by  the  Goodyear-Marshall  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Cedar  Kapirls,  Iowa,  is  the  title 
of  an  attractively  and  substantially  bound 
book  of  132  pages,  8x11  inches  in  size,  com- 
prising a  course  in  Practical  Grammar  and 
Business  Correspondence  for  Commercial 
Schools.  Part  1,  Business  English,  com- 
prises 45  definite  lessons  and  Wexercises  ac- 
companying. These  lessons  are  tot  he- 
point  in  presentation,  up-to-date  in 
content,  and  pedagogical  in  method.  The 
exercises  accompanying  each  lesson  are  ad- 
mirably planned,  so  as  to  practically  apply 
the  material  of  the  lesson. 

Part  II,  Business  Correspondence,  presents 
the  subject  in  a  thoroughly  practical  man- 
ner. Model  forms  in  script  and  typewriting 
are  presented.  But  something  more  than 
the  model  letter  isincluded.  Practicalhints 
on  live  English  accompany  these  ex- 
amples. Following  the  letter  forms,  we 
find  instruction  and  examples  in  the  writ- 
ing of  money  order  blanks,  letters  of  credit, 
etc. 

In  looking  through  this  admirable  book,  I 
can  see  or  think  of  nothing  that  is  essential 
that  has  been  omitted,  nor  can  I  see  any- 
thing useless  that  has  been  added.  It  must 
be  examined  to  be  appreciated.  Address 
the  publishers. 

"The  Commercial  Messenger,"  Volume 
No.  2,  is  the  title  of  a  brainy  little  paper 
published  by  and  in  the  interests  of  Powers 
&  Lyons,  Commercial  Book  Publishers. 
Chicago,  111.  It  contains  16  pages,  conven 
lent  in  size,  and  well  worth  your  perusal. 

"  Business Correspondenrein  Shorthand," 
Nos.  5  and  6  Combined,  Isaac  Pitman  rfc 
Sons,  31  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 
N.  Y.  Cloth  bound,  about  100  pages,  price 
60c.,  is  the  title  and   brief  description   of  a 


book  published  in  the  interests  of  teachers 
and  students  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 
Its  contents  are  as  follows:  Dry  Goods 
Correspondence;  Electrical  Construction 
Correspondence;  Express  Correspondence; 
Financial  Standing  Correspondence;  Fire 
Insurance;  Flour  and  Feed  ;  Furniture  Cor- 
respondence. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  be  followed 
with  several  other  books,  which  shall  con- 
tain letters  in  the  leading  branches  of 
business. 

*'  The  Elements  of  Business  Law,"  bv 
Ernes^t  \V.  Huflfcut,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Law,  Cornell  University,  Ginn  &  Company. 
Publishers,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Semi-flexible  cloth,  329  pages.  List  price, 
$1.00;  mailing  price.  $1.10.  In  this  publica- 
tion an  effort  has  been  made  to  state  as 
concisely  and  clearly  as  possible  the  lead- 
ing and  fundamental  principles  of  business 
law,  and  to  give  simple  concrete  examples 
showing  them  in  their  actual  application  to 
business  transactions,  most  of  which  have 
been  taken  from  cases  decided  in  the  courts. 
It  is  divided  into  six  parts  as  follows:  1, 
The  Principles  of  Contracts;  2,  Particular 
Contracts  Concerning  Goods;  3,  Particular 
Contracts  Concerning  Credits;  4,  Agency  — 
The  Conduct  of  Business  Through  Repre- 
sentatives; 5,  Business  Associations;  6, 
Property  in  Land  and  Movables.  The  parts 
are  divided  in  all  into  29  chapters,  with 
separate  chapter  headings,  making  it  evi- 
dent that  it  has  been  compiled  by  one  hav- 
ing given  the  subject  of  text  books  special 
thought  and  preparation.  It  contains  an 
excellent  glossary  and  index,  making  it  an 
convenient  book  of  reference  as  well  as  an 
excellent  text.  The  book  impresses  us 
favorably. 


H.   E.  WYGAL 
BNCR-OSSBR  m.  DESIGNER 

Work  for  all  Commercial  Purposes. 

Resolutions,  ncmorials,  Testimonials, 

Diplomas,        Certificates.        Forms, 

Letter  and  Bill  Heads.  Covers,  Etc. 

17  Lake  View  Ave.,  CLKVELAND,  O. 


PERRY,    IOWA 

(Formerly  of    Mt.  Morris. 

111.  >     Makes  a  specialty  of 

by  mail  in  Penmaniihip 


I  flue  illusti-ated  circul 


$     $     $     $ 


ONE    HUNDRED    THIRTY 
THOUSAND  "DOLLARS 

Was   paid   to    the    members    of    this 
Agency  whom  we  placed  last  year. 
Can't  we  put  you  on  the  Pay  Rollf 
FREE    REGISTRATION    if    you 
mention  this  paper. 

Continental  Teachers'  Agency, 

BOWLING  GREEN.  Ky. 


SPENCERIAN 

PERFECT 

Steel  Pens 

USED  BY  EXPERT  AND  CAREFUL 
PENMEN  FOR  NE,\RLY  FIFTY  YEARS 
Bamplecarc.  72  pens  different  patterns, 
Will  he  sent  for  trial  ou  receipt  ol  6  cc'ts  in 
postage  stamps.    Ask  for  card  /I, 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


A    SHORTHAND    BOOK    PREPARED    FOR     USE    IN    SCHOOLS 


It  speaks  in  the  ]anc;uage  of  the  teacher,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  stiff  and  formal  statement 
of  principles  characteristic^of  other  shorthand  books  and  so  difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  student. 

The  author  had  an  extensive  experience  as  teacher  and  is  now  a  reporter  in  the  U.  S.  Courts. 
He  was  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  book  by  other  teachers  and  reporters— the  most  prominent 
in  the  land.     It  is  authoritative,  simple,  complete,  PRACTICAL. 

Since  the  first  of  September  450  copies  of  this  textbook  have  been  ordered  for  use  in  a  great 
Eastern  commercial  school,— pretty  strong  endorsement. 

N  B  We  also  have  Superior  publications  on  the  subjects  of  spelling,  letter  writing,  English,  commercial  law, 
arithmetic/typewriting,  bookkeeping  and  business  practice,  and  a  popular  pocket  dictionary.      Illustrated  catalog  free. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  TEXT  BOOK  CO. 


DC 
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GEMS  IN  LINK  AND  SHADE  BV  THE  LATE  C.  C.  CANAN. 


handsome:  design  ca.rds 

We  offer  the  penmanship  loving  public  twelve-  cards,  each  containing 
a  different  design,  with  space  for  name  to  be  written,  which  are  unqites- 
tionably  the  finest  cards  of  the  kind  ever  gotten  out 

In  the  hands  of  wide-awake  card  writers  they  are  money  makers,  cost- 
ing less  than  5c.  per  set  of  twelve  cards  when  ^.50  worth  are  ordered  at  a 
time.  Remit  10c.  for  a  set  and  see  how  easy  it  will  be  to  take  orders  at  good 
figures.  The  writing  surface  of  the  cards  is  unexcelled  for  fine  penmanship. 

They  are  printed  so  as  to  very  closely  resemble  pen  work,  and  most 
persons  would  suppose  them  to  be  pen  work.  The  original  designs  were 
of  course  all  prepared  with  the  pen,  by  one  who  is  recognized  as  the 
greatest  master  of  flourishing  and  designing. 

We  present  above  one  of  the  designs,  but  you  must  see  all  of  them  to 
fully  appreciate  the  entire  set.  .\fter  seeing  the  cards,  many  persoits 
have  ordered  large  quantities,  some  using  them  for  school  advertising 
purposes,  and  ottiers  for  regular  card  writing  purposes.  One  card  writer 
who  uses  these  cards  reports  that  he  and  his  brother  cleared  $37.00  in  one 
day  writing  in  a  park. 

PR.ICES 


[By  mail  postpaid.^ 

One  Set  of  12  Cards  - 
Three  Sets  of  36  Cards 
Six  Sets  of  72  Cards  - 
Nine  Sets  of  108  Cards 


At  these  prices  cards  can  be/urnisfied  in  sets  only. 

-     -     $0.10  I    Twelve  Sets  of  144  Cards      -     $0.70 

-  -     -       .25  Twenty-four  Sets  of  288  Cards    1.30 
-     -        .40  Forty-eight  Sets  of  576  Cards  -  2  40 

-  -    -       50  I  .Ninety-Six  Sets  of  1,152  Cards    4.50 

!ss,  ZANER  <B.  BLOSER.,  Columbus,  O. 
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Diploma 
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BLANK  CARDS!! 

Your  penmanship  shows  up  to 
the  best  advantage  possible  if 
you    use    our   COLORED    CARDS. 

They  have  superior  surface  and 
are  put  up  in  dust  proof  boxes 
containing  500  cards  each,  price 
5Uc  per  box  or  90c  per  1000.  If 
by  mail  15c  per  box  extra.  A 
receipt  for  making  a  superfine 
white  ink  FREE  with  every  order, 
if  wanted.  We  also  have  fine 
white  cards  40c  per  box  or  75c 
per  1000;  if  by  mail  15c  per  bo.x 
extra. 
Full  line  of  samples  for  stamp. 

100  CARDS  TO  TRY.  15c  POSTPAID 
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Know 
How  to 
File 

— Documents^ 

—Legal  Blank 

—Card  Record; 

—Credit  R 

— Deposit  Tick 

— Insurance  Policies 

—Books      —Report 

— Samples     —Check; 

— Clippings     — Invoices 

— Notes — Letters— Papers 

Simply  check  thi 


CSTCRBROOK'S   PCNS 


"Easy  to  write  with. 
CORRECT  DESIGN 


^-  Hard  to  use  up." 

DNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


ISO    STYLES 


A  1  Professional 
Fine  pointed  and  elastic 


Text  Writers 

Made  in  3  widths  and  with  long 

point  to  both  left  and  right 


453  Business  a 
vith  fine  and  extra  fin 


Esterbrook.  Steel   Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

26  John  St..  N.  Y.  City  C^maan.  Naw  Ja 


Um-c^^ 
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:  factory  detail.    And  do  it  NOW. 

HB  8UAW-WALKRR  fOnpANT,  nnsb^fron.  1 

ranch  at  Chicago  is  the  Marquette  Building. 


/"Ofi/vfffir  fM/'/zd/zv  m(/fi/iw//f  Sr  fi£'cmor/p/N(^  coMP/!/vy. 


3U6~3S0  OSA/fSO/f^V   Sr/?ff, 


cARTlST  AND  PENMAN 
flfiT    ONLY 

106   West  Sixty-Fourth  St.,  NetvYork 


•'//?/^<->%^/^ 


Want  a  position  ? 
Want  a  teacher? 
Want  a  partner? 
Want  to  buy  a  school  ? 
Want  to  sell  a  school  ? 
If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


DOYOD 


sTUDv 
LAW 


roved 
Ragojar 


Prepare  tor  success  at  the 
business  or  public  life,  by 
the  ORIGINAL   SCHOOL, 
Founded  In   1690. 

graduates  'sverywuere 
by  bar  and  law  coUegi 
College  Law  Course  and  Busir 
Law  Course.      Liberal    Term*. 
Special  OMerNow. 

Catalogue  Freo. 

Sprague  Correspondance 
School  of  Law, 

733  Majestic  Bldg.,  Oelroll.Hleh. 


FINEST  A.ND  BEST  OBLrlQVE  PENHOLrDERS  MANVFA.CTVRED 


ZANERIAN    I^INE    ART    HOLDER. 


The  Zaneris 
wood,  giving  a  v 
liolder  tnanufact 
poor  penman  an( 

iproving  h' 


It 


equired  to  produce  each  holder,  it  ought  to  be  sold  for  $2.00,  but 
akes  a  handsome  present  for  Christmas  or  any  othe- 


.'ory  and  a  lieautifiil  j-eltow  hard 
the  most  attractive  oblique  pen- 
rest  of  his  days.  Present  it  to  a 
lost  indifferent  pupil  will  delight 
Considering  the  time  and  skilled  workmanship 
offer  it    for  $1.00,  postpaid.      Sent   in   an  appropriate  wooden   box. 


Fine   Art    Holder  is  a  fancv,  hand-made,  rosewood  Oblique  Holder,  inlaid  with  i 
V  pleasing  contrast.      It  is  perfectly  adjusted,  nearly   twelve  inches  long,  and   is 
ed.      Present  it  to  a  good  penman  and  he  will  be  delighted  and  made  happy  the 
ts  alluring  lieauty  will   compel    him   to  pick   it  up,  practice  and  improve.      The 
anship  when  he  has  this  holder  — a  suggestionfor  pare 


ZANERIAN    OBLIQVE    HOI^DER 


"-^~'~-~=°"='-^ 


The  Zanerian  Oblique  Holder  is  a  sensible,  beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  It  is  made  of  rosewood,  is  nearly  twelve  inches  long, 
hand^made,  correctly  adjusted,  and  is  certainly  unique.  All  in  all,  it  is  just  such  an  instrument  as  is  after  the  professional  pen- 
man's own  heart.  Most  machine-made  oblique  holders  are  improperly  adjusted,  but  when  a  pupil  uses  this  holder  he  can  depend 
upon  it  as  being  a  perfect  instrument.  It  is  a  delight  to  write  with  one  of  these  holders:  in  fact  it  is  a  great  encourager  of  good 
penmanship.  It  has  been  oliserved  that  many  persons  who  seemingly  care  nothing  for  good  writing  soon  feel  a  desire  to  practice 
when  one  of  these  instruments  comes  into  their  possession.  Were  it  deemed  necessary,  we  could  publish  many  scores  of  testimon- 
ials from  professional  penmen  and  others  who  are  using  this  holder.  The  Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder  is  the  same  in  size,  etc.,  as 
the  Zanerian  Fine  Art  Holder,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  not  so  fancy.    Price,  50c  each  postpaid. 


Address, 


ZAPfER    la.    BLOSCR.    Columbus,    O. 
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J  VST    FROM    PRESS!!! 

STELLA  M.  SMITH'S  TYPEWRITING   LESSONS 

In    Three    Parts,     Pad    Form 


Part  1  contains  thirty  three  lessons  on  the  scientific  use  of  a  typewriter,  its  expert  opera- 
tion and  care. 

Part  2  contains  a  series  of  lessons  in  letter  forms  and  correspondence. 

Part  3  contains  a  series  of  lessons  in  legal  forms,  docnments,  briefing,  filing,  manifolding 
and  other  details  of  otfice  work. 

The  complete  course  of  lessons  supplies  the  most  attractive,  thorough  and  practical  course  of 
training  ever  off'ered  to  the  student  of  typewriting  Each  part  contains  the  practice  paper  neces- 
sary to  work  up  the  lessons. 

Miss  Smith  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  authority  on  methods  of  teaching  typewriting, 
and  her  lessons  represent  the  result  ot  years  of  school  room  experience.  Her  practical  experience 
as  a  stenographer,  prior  to  teaching   the  subject,  is  in  evidence  throughout  the  course  of  instruction. 

SDVCATIONALI  ECONOMICAL  I  VNIQVKI 

Send  for  information.  If  you  are  in  a  position  to  ofler  something  worth  while  in  your  type- 
writing classes,  request  sample  copy. 


R.ea.cly    December    1 ! ! !  Lrister^s  Writing   Lressons. 

These  lessons  show  the  new,  modern  style  of  business  penmanship.     Each   lesson  is  accompanied  by  f 
struction  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  Mr.  Lister's  forceful  style. 

SADLtCR^ROWE;    CO.,    Baltitnore,  Md. 


FOR  BVSINE:SS  COLrLrCGCS 


BOOKKEEPING 


MODERN  ACCOUNTANT,  WITHOUT  VOUCHERS,  followed  by 
WHOLESALE   ACCOUNTING,  WITH  VOUCHERS  and  by 
OFFICE  METHODS  PART  III  WITH  VOUCHERS 

Wc  R.ecom»r>.eraa  this  Course.  Try  It   wltK  a  Few    PwpUs. 

LYONS'  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  State  Editions  NEW  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC 

COMPLETE  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  INSTRUCTOR,  MODERN  BUSINESS  SPELLER 

For  Re.mington,  Smith  Premier,  Underwood  and  Oliver 
DICTATION  STUDIES, 

In  Munson,  Benn  Pitman,  Isaac  Pitman,  Graham  or  Gregg 
TWENTY  LESSONS  IN  LETTER  WRITING  LESSONS  IN  MUNSON  PHONOQRAPHY 

A  complete  Commercial  Course  of  the  strongest  type.    Use  these  Books  and  they  will  help  you 
to  maintain  a  course  that  will  be  a  credit  to  you. 


rOR    THE    BEST    ON    EVERYTHING    ON    COMMERCIAL    TEXTS 

Address 

CHICAGO  POWERS  (&.  LfYONS        newyork 
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*iUliat  thB  glrctric  ^ight  is  tn  thr  illumtnatinii  uiarld,  ^usiitEss 
triuratinn  is  tn  the  Educatinnal  luorld.  Way  \\\t  -Xmu  HJear  be  a  hriiilit 
and  prospgraus  aitp  to  all  rnmniErcial  educators,  as  uiell  as  to  all  man- 
kind. ■Hrrr's  the  best  vuisliES  of  TIje  ?5usiuESS  gducator  for  ttre  best 
intErrsts  of  IJusinrss  ^duration. 
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CHRISTMAS  WEEK 
IN   CHICAGO  .  .  . 


VE  HOPE  TO  SEE  YOU  and  talk  matters  over 
during  the  Convention,  but  if  you  can't  be 
there,  write  to  us.  We  are  having  a  surprisingly 
active  enrollment  of  teachers  now.  (They  seem 
determined  to  have  a  seat  in  the  bandwagon  early 
this  year),  and  calls  for  teachers  available  for  Jan- 
uary engagement  are  coming  in  daily.  We  make 
no  charge  to  schools,  and  to  teachers  no  charge 
for  I  nrollment.  You  have  everything  to  gain  by 
coming  with  us.  One  teacher,  since  we  took  his 
case  two  years  ago,  has  been  twice  placed,  and  is 
now  working  ten  months,  five  diys  each  week, 
and  seven  hours  each  day,  for  |1,700,  instead  of 
twelve  months,  six  days  each  week,  ard  eight  hours 
each  day  for  fl,200.  Is  it  strange  that  he  is  our 
enthusiastic  friend?  If  you  have  the  qualifications, 
we  should   like   to  help  you,  too. 

The  Naiionai  commercial  Teactiers'  ligeiiGii 

A  SPECIALTY  BY  A  SPECIALIST. 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Managfer.        Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 


SVCCESS 

In  student  training  is  produced  as  much  through  the 
best  texts  as  by  the  best  teachers,  but  when  the 
latter  combine  their  talents  with  the  former  the  re- 
sults are  superlative. 

Teachers  who  have  not  examined  the  Paterson 
publications  cannot  appreciate  the  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties of  their  work.  These  books  lighten  the  task. 
They  are  not  mere  texts — they  are  Assistant  Teachers 

Paterson  Phonography     -     -     -   $2.00 

Style  Manual  for  Stenographers, 
Reporters  and  Correspondents  $1.25 

Typewriting  by  the  Piano  Method      6oc 

SPECIAL  TEMPORARY  OFFER 
TO  TEACHERS    ONLY    ^    ^    u 

Examination   Copies,   one-third   off    List 
Price,  Postpaid,  with  Privilege  of  Returning 

H.  GRAHAM    PATE:RS0N. 

yVuthoi-  and   Publisher. 

502  Postal  Telegraph  Building.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WiLrLrlANS    m.    ROGERS 
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Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping 

By  C.  T.  Cragin  and  E.  Virgil  Neal 

Moore^s  New  Commercial  Arithmetic 

l?y  John   H     Moore,  Charlestown   High  ^"chool,   Boston 

Canons  Commercial  Law 

By  D.  Curtis  Gano  and  S.  C.  Williams  of  Rochester,  N.  Y 

Beldlng's  Commercial  Correspondence 

By  Albert  G.  Belding,   High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 

Mills'  Modern  Business  Penmanship 

By  Elward  C.  Mills,  of  Rochoter 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling  . . . . 

Compiled  by  A.  S.  Osborn  and  J.   E.   King 
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Seind  for  the  best 

^  AMEICICAN   BOOK   COMPANY  ^^ 

^  mt^-aa  Yn<-lc       Cincinnati      Chicago  ^^ 
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The  Teacher  Likes 


McKee  Shorthand  because  it  makes  life  worth 
living.  It  removes  the  drudgery  of  the  school 
room.  The  students  are  enthusiastic  because 
they  advance  rapidly  and  easily.  The  teacher 
finds  that  he  can  teach  a  larger  class  without 
the  discouraging  features  that  attend  other 
systems.     He  sees,  too,  that  they  become 

Better  Typists 

As  well  as  better  stenographers,  because,  while 
getting  a  speed  of  from  125  to  150  words  per 
minute  it  takes  less  than  half  their  time  so  that 
they  can  give  more  time  to  typewriting.  And 
finally  it  pleases  the  teacher  to  see  his  gradu- 
ates getting 

Better  Salaries 

Because  they  are  more  capable  when  they 
leave  school  than  were  the  students  he  used  to 
teach.      We  invite  the  teachers  to  investigate 

McKee  Shorthand 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  make  your  examination 
complete  and  your  test  satisfactory. 

DIcKee  Publishing  Co. 

Estero,  Florida. 


theMUSSELMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 

One  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Commercial  Correspondence.  Unlike  any- 
thing else  published.  Write  for  sample  pages. 
Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  fifty  cents. 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

A  Book  of  479   pages,  thoroughly  covering  the 
subject.     Copy  sent  postpaid  for  $2.00. 

Practical  Bookkeeping         Commercial  Law 
High  School  Bookkeeping        Business   Speller 

TRY 

P  BOX  OF  P8SELW8  PERFECTION  PENS, 

25c 

For  full  information  and  sample  pages,  write 


PBpiismp  Poiiilefs  Ealiiereil  in  Forly-Flve  Years  TeadiiPfl 

To  Penmen,  Teachers    and   Students  of   Writing 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Spencer  &  Williams,  the  world's  greatest  penmen  and  teachers  of  the  past,  and  for 
forty  years  have  had  a  national  reputation  as  a  high  class  penman  and  teacher  of  writing. 

I  have  studied  and  tested  the  methods  of  all  noted  penmen,  and  have  gathered  the  greatest,  richest  and 
rarest  amount  of  high  class  information  regarding  the  teaching  of  superior  writing  ever  collected.  This 
knowledge  of  high  art  in  penmanship  has  enabled  me  at  Business  College  Conventions  for  25  years  to  dem- 
onstrate skill  in  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  at  the  blackboard  that  has  caused  penmaliship  journals 


for  I 


ny  years  to  pronoun 


King  of  blackboard  penmen."     Besides  the  superior  "penmanship  "instruc- 
B.  Courtney,  has  made  him  recognized  as  America's  greatest  penman. 

earnest  students  elegant  penmen  and  superior  teachers  of  writing, 


has  been  put  in  book  form  for  sale  as 

HIWMAN'8  SCIENCE  Or  WR.1TIWG 

The  work  contains  a  feast  of  practical,  thoroughly  tested  information  so  full  and  rich  with  copies,  illus- 
trations and  explanations  that  with  its  use  as  a  self-teaching  guide  any  earnest,  faithful  student  can  at  home 
evenings  gain  a  high  class  penmanship  education  and  superior  writing  skill. 

I  have  prepared  this  book  as  though  I  were  giving  private  instructions  to  an  earnest  student  at  my  side 
and  with  reasons  for  every  step  so  clearly  shown  that  any  student  will  see  a  sure  road  to  elegant  writing 
through  correct  knowledge  of  how  to  practice  to  make  perfect.  This  book  will  make  a  student  such  an  exact- 
ing critic  of  every  detail  of  accurate  writing  that  his  knowledge  will  ever  guide  him  to  higher  and  higher 
skill 

It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  art  of  writing  and  teaches  lines,  forms,  laws  of  parallelism,  harmony  and  beauty 
that  makes  a  student  an  artist  in  thought  and  ideas. 

The  work  is  grandly  adapted  to  classes  in  High  Schools  and  Business  Colleges,  and  especially  for  stu- 
dents who  need  extra  study  and  home  practice  as  now  required  by  the  leading  Business  Colleges  of  the 
country. 

Teachers  and  schools  wishing  to  delight  their  students  by  aiding  them  to  superior  instruction  and  skill 
can  secure  these  books  in  quantities  at  a  liberal  discount. 

Single  Copies  will  Be  Sent  (o  any  Address  on  Receipt  of  One  Dollar 

ADDRES.S 

Prof.    A.   H.   HINMAN, 

WORCESTER..    MA.SS. 
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FINGER  IS  DEXTEROUS— IT  IS  THE  ONE  FINGER   THE  STUDENT    CAN   USE   ACCUR 

ATELY  AT  THE  START. 

The  Student  has  these  conditions  to  meet  at  the  BEGINNING  OF  HIS  WORK  : 

HE  MUST  ACQUIRE  TOUCH. 

HE  MUST  LEARN  TO  HANDLE  THE  MACHINE. 

HE  MUST  LEARN  THE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  KEYBOARD. 

Why,  then,  should  he  be  called  upon  at  the  very  outset  to  USE  A  FINGER  HE  HAS 
NEVER  USED  INDEPENDENTLY— the  ONE  of  all  that  is  the  most  difficult  to  control? 

Why  is  it  not  more  logical  to  BEGIN  WITH  THE  FIRST  FINGER  (which  he  can  use) 
and  gradually,  as  he  becomes  used  to  the  machine,  the  touch,  etc.,  bring  into  use  the  other  fingers 
in  the  order  of  their  strength  ? 

This  is  what  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  does    and  more : 

After  the  ''  touch  "  has  been  acquired,  and  each  section  of  the  keyboard  memorized  by 
special  exercises,  the  work  in  fingering  is  then  thrown  on  the  FINGERS  THAT  NEED  THE 
GREATEST  TRAINING  until  they  are  as  useful  as  the  others. 

This  proper  balancing  of  the  work  in  fingering  has  enabled  the  users  of  RATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING  to  acquire  the  marvelous  evenness  of  touch,the  rhythmical  movement  of  fingers, 
and  the  speed  and  accuracy  that  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  ambitious  typewriter 
operator. 

Every  progressive  teacher  is  interested  in  anything  that  will  enable  him  to  get  better 
results.     We  ask  an  examination  and  trial  of  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  on  this  ground. 

When  a  practical  teacher  of  typewriting  has  examined  "  Rational"  he  is  never  content 
with  any  other  method. 

Price,  ONE  DOLLAR ;  sample  copy  to  icachers,  FIFTY  CENTS. 

THE    GREGG   PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 
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AN  vnpre:ce;de:nte:d  svcce:ss 

Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

A  Practical  Course 
Ifi    TotxcH    Typewriting 

OKicially  adopted  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  for  &  period  of  five  years,  and  used  in  the  majority 
of  the  leading  business  schools  throughout  the  country. 


Price,  SO  cents ;    cloth,  75  cents.     Sample  copy  to  teachers  on  receipt  of  37  and  54  cents  respectively. 

Published  for  Single  and  Double  Keyboards 

World's  Champion  Lady  Typist. 

Wrote  2,084  Words  in  30  Minutes 


The  contest  for  the 
World's  Champion  Typ= 
ist  was  held  at  the  Madi- 
son  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  on  the  night  of  No= 
vember  2d.  There  were 
19  contestants,  lo  being 
men  and  9  women.  The 
first  prize  of  $ioo  was 
awarded  to  Paul  Munter, 
of  New  York  City,  who 
wrote  2,099  words  in  30 
minutes.  Miss  Rose  L. 
Fritz,  age  17,  won  the 
second  prize  of  $50,  with 
a  record  of  2,084.  In  the 
preliminary  trials  of  five 
and  ten  minutes  she  was 
first. 


Miss  Mae  Carrington,  the 
former  world's  cham- 
pion, was  third  with  a 
record  or  2,004  words  for 
the  30  minutes.  The 
printed  matter  given  out 
as  copy  was  unusually 
difficult,  being  taken 
from  a  government  re- 
port. Hiss  Fritz  is  a 
graduate  of  Wood's 
Brooklyn  School,  where 
she  studied  from  the 
Textbook,  "A  Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Type= 
writing." 


Send  for  copy  of  PITMAN'S  JOURNAL,  the  OHicial  Organ  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand.     Yearly  Subscription  50  Cents. 


giiORTOAND 


ISAAC  PITMAN  <a  SONS, 

31  Vnion  Square  West,  PIc-w  York.. 

B«s?"  Isaac   Pitman's  SKortharvd  Is    taxigKt    lo.    over    95",, 
the    business    colleges    of   Greater   Ne-w  Yorit. 

Puhlisliera  of  "  Isaac  Pitinaa's  Shorthand  Instructor,"  $1.50.    Ejrcliisii-el. 

readopted  br  the  High  Schools  of  Greater  New  York 

for  a  period  of  fire  rearn. 
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COLUMBUS,   O..  JANUARY,   1906. 


Professional  Edition.  $1.00  a  Year,  net 
Penmanship  Edition,  65  cents  a  Year. 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR. 

Entered  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  Post  Office  as  Second 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  Augustl.  by 
Zaner  &  Bloser.  118  N.  Hish  St..  Columbus.  O  .  as 
follows:  Teachers'  Professional  Edition.  $1.00  a 
Year  (Foreign  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra);  Stud- 
ents'Penmanship  Edition.  65  cents  a  Year  (Foreign 
Subscriptions  20  cents  extra). 


C.  P.  Zaner.  Columbus.  O. 
E.  E.  Gaylord.  Beverly.  M: 
E.  W.  Bloser.  Columbus.  O 
Address  all  communicatic 
Columbus,  C,  except  those 
meats,  which  may  be  sent  to 


Mr.  Gaylord. 


Editor 
:iate  Editor 
ss  Manager 
-  &  Bloser. 
the  depart- 


Two    Editions.     The   Business   Educator   is 
published  in  two  editions:    The  Teachers'  Profes- 
contains   4.8  or   more   pages.  16  of 
icted  on  the  Department  plan  and 
o  the  needs  of  teachers  principals. 
Price.  $1.00  a  year. 
Penmanship  Edition  contains  32 
same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
pages  devoted  to  the  Departments 


sional  Ed 
which  are  condi 
specially  suited  i 
and  proprietors. 
The  Students 
pages  and  is  the 
less  th 


of  Commercial  Teaching.  This  edition  is  specially 
suited  to  students  in  Commercial.  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship.  En- 
grossing. Pen  Art.  and  Lesson  features  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition.     Price.  65  cents  a  year. 


Cban§e  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 


The  Business  Educator  is  devoted 

gressive  and  practical  interests  of  B 


Jthe 


pro- 

_-id  Penmanship.    A  journal  whose  mission  is 

to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 
ness education. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship,  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

ij-ates    to    Teachers,    Agents,    and    Club 

I2.aisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  secure 
subscriptions. 

Considering  that  The  Business  Educator  is  high 
grade  in  every  particular ;  that  progressive,  practical 
lessons  in  penmanship  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  magazine  :  that  departments  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness in  subjects  relating  to  Business  Education 
are  found  only  in  The  Business  Educator,  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  only  the  tist  but  the  cheap- 
est, when  quality,  character  and  quantity  are  con- 
sidered. 


Retrospectland  Prospect 


The  year  just  ending  has,  on  the 
whole,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  by  re- 
ports received  almost  daily  from  this 
section  and  from  that,  been  a  pros- 
perous one  for  the  profession. 

The  schools  seem  to  be  full  to  over- 
fiowin.g  with  students,  more  pupils 
being  in  attendance  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  if  we  have  summed  up 
correctly  the  situation. 

Not  only  does  there  seem  to  be 
more  pupils  in  attendance,  but  more 
teachers  are  employed,  and  what  is 
even  more  desirable,  at  better  sal- 
aries. The  tendency  to  raise  tuition 
rates  rather  than  to  lower  them  has 
been  one  of  the  reasons  for  increased 
wages. 

Another  reason  why  the  salary  paid 
IS  larger  rather  than  smaller,  is  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  teachers. 
Commercial  teachers  who  can  write 
well  are  about  as  much  in  demand, 
and  about  as  scarce  when  you  want 
one,  as  good  servants  for  the  kitchen. 

How  long  this  condition  is  going  to 
continue  to  exist  we  do  not  profess  to 
know,  but  the  end  does  not  yet  seem 


jto  be  in  sight.  An  investment  in 
'commercial  knowledge,  skill  in  pen- 
manship, and  methods  of  teaching 
seems  to  be  safe  and  profitable  for 
years  to  come,  at  least. 

In  some  places  school  men  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  get  together  to 
eliminate  the  solicitor,  or  minimize 
some  of  the  evils  thereof,  to  uniform 
rates  of  tuition,  and  otherwise  cooper- 
ate for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 
This  is  to  be  commended.  It  means 
cleaner  work  and  a  more  wholesome 
public  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  a 
commercial  education. 

One-third  or  more  of  the  present 
school  year  is  now  past.  If  we  may 
use  it  as  an  index  to  determine  what 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year  has  in 
store  for  our  profession,  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  the  year  as  a  whole 
seems  prosperous,  and  we  certainly 
wish  that  it  maybe  so  for  one  and  all 
engaged  in  our  profession. 

We  therefore  wish  for  each  and  all 
that  which  you  deserve,  and  more. 
May  1906  bring  you  enough  of  profit 
that  you  may  accomplish  the  good 
you  desire,  and  enjoy  life  day  by  day 
as  it  is  lived  in  realization  and  in  an- 
ticipation. 


BY  FRANCIS  B.  COUBTNEY,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
LESSONS  IN 


23u5tnes5  Penmansl^ip 


Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Public 
Schools. 


Doner,   Beve 


Instructions  for  January 

Last  month  I  urged  upon  you  the  necessity  and  the  desirability  of  doing  careful,  neat  and  systematic  practice  work  on  these 
lessons  and  also  in  the  school  room.  To  do  this  until  it  becomes  a  habit  means  effective  work.  I  wish  you  could  see  all  the  practice 
work  that  is  sent  to  me  each  month  for  criticism.  What  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  on  paper!  Some  send  neat,  clean  and 
well  arranged  work,  while  others  don't  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  system  in  arranging  carefully  their  practice  work  on  a  page.  We 
can't  have  too  much  system  in  doing  our  practice  work  on  these  lessons,  or  in  doing  anything  else  for  that   matter. 

Now  a  word  about  following  closely  the  instructions  of  your  teacher.  If  a  teacher  kiioira  his  subject  and  takes  an  interest  in 
instructing  his  pupils  thoroughly,  so  that  they  may  get  the  most  out  of  their  school  training,  he  will  always  have  some  very  useful 
and  helpful  things  to  tell  you.  My  advice  to  you  is  that  you  heed  his  instruction.  If  he  is  explaining  something,  be  sure  to  listen 
in  such  a  way  that  you  may  get  his  explanation.  Then  go  to  work  and  dig,  dig,  dig,  to  apply  what  he  has  told  you.  A  hard- 
working, pains-taking  pupil  usually  wins,  and  comes  out  on  top.  Cream  always  comes  to  the  top;  little  potatoes  usually  go  to 
the  bottom. 


First  write  on   the   lines,   then   turn    the   paper  and    write    cross-wise,  making    a    letter    in 
splendid  practice  for  correct  spacing. 


very    space.      Writing   cross-wise  is 


.s^-^'^z^-^^    liT-zy-T^-:^ 


/^??^ 


These  tiiree  letters  are  known  as  final  r,  t  and  d,  used  only  at  the  end  of  words.    Ending  stroke  in  r  should   be  made  no  higher 
than  first  part;    ending  stroke  in  t  should  be  made  half  the  height  of  the  letter.    Ending  stroke  in  d  is  like  ending  stroke  in  capital  A. 


.^^^^•^.-/^-^  Z^t>':^<^-Z.^^..---^^^^i>i^<^-'L^£^^-^^ 


f^^3^Uii^teU/^Ufai/i7^       ^ 


Before  beginning  on  this  plate,  practice  on  the  push-and-puU  exercise.      Small    t  may  begii 
stroke,  and  so  with  d.    Pen  should  stop  at  the  end  of  the  downward  stroke. 


ith  downward    stroke   or  upward 


We  now  begin  on  loops  above  the  line.  Practice  carefully  the  exercises,  then  follow  them  with  exercises  in  lines  2,  3  and  4. 
Make  a  short  push-and-puU  exercise  and  follow  it  with  1,  2,  3,  or  4  7's,  making  them  Quickl3'  with  same  movement,  stopping  each 
time  on  the  line.      Count  1-2  for  lines  3  and  4.      The  letters  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following  plates. 


Use  push-and-pull  movement  in  making  1  and  b.    Make  them  quickly,  stopping  on  the  line.    Count  for  i  is  1  stop,  1  stop;   1  stop, 
1  stop  curve,  and  for  b  it  is  1-2  dot,  1-2  dot,  1-2  dot,  1-2  dot,  curve.      Spacing  may  vary  between  letters,  as  shown  in  first  line. 


Make  li  and  k  quickly  with  push  and-pull  movement, 
and  for  Jf,  up-down  1  loop  down,  up-down  1  loop  down,  up-di 
be  small  and  may  be  closed  or  nearly  closed. 


Plate  28 

Count  for  h,  up-down  1-2,  up-down  1-2,  up-down  1-2,  up-down  1-2  curve, 
wn  1  loop  down,  up-down  1  loop  down   curve.      Loop  in   small    k  should 


M^3Bu<i/n^U^£(Aua^      ^ 


eriticistns. 

J.  D.  P.,  W.  Va.  You  have  improved.  Don't  make  your  ending 
strokes  so  long.  Give  more  practice  to  small  a.  Dot  in  rand  iris 
too  big. 

V.  S.  L.,  Mass.  Be  more  tidy  in  getting  up  your  work.  Doii't 
make  downward  strokes  heavy.  Be  particular  and  systematic  m 
doing  your  practicing. 

E.  O.  C,  Ohio.  Downward  strokes  should  be  more  definite 
(straight)  to  the  line.  You  are  weak  on  loop  letters  above  and  be- 
low the  line.    Give  them  a  good  "  thrashing."    I  like  your  work. 

L.  G.,  N.  J.  Your  line  is  still  a  little  heavy.  Downward  strokes 
in  a,  n,  m,  u,  are  too  short—  make  them  straight  to  line. 

M.  L.  G.,  W.  Va.  Your  pen  is  too  fine.  Better  use  a  trifle 
coarser  one  for  business  writing.  Spacing  in  n  and  rii  is  too  wide. 
Watch  little  things. 

E.  T.  C.  Del.  Y'our  movement  exercises  are  fine.  Now  get 
down  to  business  on  the  small  letters  and  figures. 

J.  M.  C,  Toronto,  Can.  Better  use  a  darker  ink.  Downward 
strokes  in  vour  writing  are  not  definite  (straight)  enough  to  the 
line  — watch  this.    Keep  right  on. 

Augusts.  I  do  like  vour  work.  It  indicates  that  you  area 
careful,  systematic,  hardworking  pupil.  Be  more  careful  with 
ending  strokes  —  make  them  all  same  in  length. 

E.  S.,  N.  J.  Do  not  make  downward  stroke  heavy.  Downward 
stroke  in  small  a  should  be  longer.    Don't  hook  ending  stroke. 

M.  A.,  R.  I.  As  pen  passes  to  the  right,  just  at  base  line,  don't 
make  stroke  heavy.  This  indicates  that  you  hold  the  pen  a  little 
on  the  left  side.    You  are  doing  good  work. 

H.  W.  W.,  N.  J.  I  should  not  make  ending  strokes  quite  as 
long.  Watch  downward  strokes— make  them  clean  and  straight 
to  the  line. 

W.  B.,  Pa.  Don't  send  so  much  work.  Yoii  need  inovetucnt. 
You  make  letters  too  slowly.  Am  I  right?  Don't  hold  pen  on  left 
side. 

C.  H.  B.,  Me.  Don't  write  quite  so  large.  You  have  the  move- 
ment of  a  wizard  all  right.  Send  a  few  extra  plates,  but  don  t 
write  so  big. 

E.  L.  C,  N.  C.  Sometimes  your  writing  is  much  better  than 
other  times  — don't  let  it  fluctuate  so  much.  You  seem  to  be  a 
wizard  in  handling  the  pen. 

E.  U.,  W.  Va.  Don't  make  capitals  so  big.  Don't  make  end- 
ing strokes  so  long.    Y'ou  still  have  a  good  movement,  I  see. 

E.  E.  W.,  N.  J.  Try  to  make  all  ending  strokes  same  in  length. 
Y'our  work  is  good. 

M.  L.  T.,  N.  J.  Use  paper  size  8  X  lO'a.  Y'ou  need  movement  in 
big  doses.  Get  your  movement  up  and  your  writing  will  improve. 
Try  to  write  lighter. 

A.  C  ,  Mich.  Spacing  in  in  is  too  wide.  Your  loop  letters  are 
a  trifle  too  long  for  the  size  of  your  small,  one-space-letters.  You 
seem  to  have  a  good  movement. 

C.  D.,  t)hio  You  must  get  iiiomncril  first  before  you  attempt 
to  do  any  writing.  Practice  from  Sept.  BUSINES.S  EDUCATOR  and 
then  let  me  have  some  of  your  movement  work. 

T.  J.S.,  la.  Glad  to  get  your  picture.  You  do  well  in  writing 
for  one  your  age.  What  is  your  business?  Keep  on  getting  more 
movement  into  your  writing. 

F.  N.  H.,  Kan.  You  need  itioveiiient.  Practice  from  Sept. 
Business  Fduc.\TOR,  and  then  let  me  have  some  of  your  move- 
ment work.    Do  little  writing  until  you  get  movement. 

C.  E.  B.,Okla.  Zanerian  India  ink  diluted  is  as  good  a  black 
ink  as  I  know  of.  I  could  never  get  a  good  fluid  black  ink.  I  use 
a  blue  that  turns  black.  I  like  your  work,  but  you  might  improve 
a  little  in  making  downward  strokes  —  have  them  come  to  the 
line  and  same  in  length.  How  do  you  enjoy  your  work  in  Okla.? 
Your  Oct.  work  is  too  large. 

P.  M.,  N.  Y.  I  can  see  improvement  in  your  writing.  Practice 
all  you  can  on  small  letters,  words  and  figures.     Follow  the  copy. 

C.  O.  S..  Mo.  Don't  write  quite  so  large.  Better  use  a  blue 
black  ink.  You  hold  your  pen  on  left  side  — don't  do  it.  Read 
December  instructions  about  being  systematic  in  your  practice. 

W.  J.  S  ,  N.  Y.  City,  Keep  on  getting  more  movement  to  your 
writing.  Your  work  has  much  promise  in  it.  Who  is  your 
teacher?    Send  work  regularly  each  month. 

G.  R.,  Pa.  I  like  your  work.  Read  December  instructions 
about  systematically  doing  your  practice  work.  No  special  criti- 
cisms this  time. 

J. J. C. .Ohio.  You  need /MOKeH/r/j*  before  anything  else.  Go 
to  the  September  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  for  movement  exercises 
and  work  on  tliem,  then  let  me  have  some  of  your  best  work  on 
movement  for  criticism,     fee  better  paper. 

R.  J.  Y.,  Ontario.  Good  work.  Your  ink  seems  to  be  a  little 
muddy.    Small  letters  might  be  made  a  little  smaller. 

F.  E.  H.  J.,  Mich.  Your  ink  is  too  black.  Use  a  blue-black  fluid. 
I  don't  like  your  capitals  D,  H,  and   If. 

F.  J.  W.,  Texas.  Your  movement  exercises  are  fine.  Work  for 
accuracy  of  form.    Your  movement  is  good. 

B.  F.  P.,  Ore.  Small  a  and  o,  and  o  and  rare  made  too  nearly 
alike.  Use  a  heavier  weight  paper.  Send  at  least  one  copy  of 
each  plate  for  criticism. 


W.  K.,  Pa.  Better  give  more  time  to  movement  exercises  . 
Movement  is  the  foundation  to  good  business  writing.  Your 
small  letters  are  made  too  large.    Keep  right  at  it. 

S.  S.,  Can.  Good  work  this  month.  Figures  are  a  little 
large.  A  better  quality  of  paper  would  give  even  a  better  appear- 
ance to  your  work. 

C.  S.,  Ohio.  You  make  the  movement  well,  but  your  writing 
is  poor.  I  should  give  more  attention  to  small  letters  and  figures. 
Capital  letters  are  not  big  enough. 

A.  S.  C,  Me.  Read  December  instructions  thoroughly  about 
submitting  work  systematically  for  criticism. 

N.  D.  C,  Mass.  You  do  good  work.  Downward  stroke  in  small 
a  should  come  straight  to  the  line.  When  it  does  not  it  looks  too 
nearly  like  small  o.    Come  again  with  more  good  work. 

W.  B.  F.,  R.  I.  Try  to  get  more  movement  to  your  writing. 
Your  movement  exercises  are  good.  Capitals  //,  ^,  and /?  ought 
to  have  more  attention. 

W.F.  G.,X.  J.  Capital  letters  are  a  little  too  large.  Downward 
strokes  in  I  and  h  should  be  straight  to  the  line.  Practice  more 
on  figures. 

W.  H.  E.,  W.  Va.  Your  movement  is  good  enough.  Practice 
more  on  letters,  words,  sentences  and  figures. 

M.  A.  II.,  R.  I.  Your  movement  exercises  are  good,  but  you 
don't  seem  to  get  movement  to  your  writing.  Practice  on  letters, 
words,  etc.,  and  get  movement  to  them. 

H.  E.,N,J.  The  third  downward  stroke  in  in  seems  shakey. 
Try  not  to  write  heavy. 

W.  R.  G.,  Jr.,  N.  J.  You  are  doing  well.  Might  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  downward  strokes  and  make  them  all  uniform  in 
length. 

H.  E.  B.,  Canada.  All  your  writing  is  too  big.  You  are  not 
careful  with  all  ending  strokes.  You  seem  to  have  more  move- 
ment than  you  can  control  —  you  get  all  over  your  page. 

J.  C.  W.,  Ga.  Beginning  stroke  of  words  and  letters  has  a  little 
hook  to  it  — bad.  Spacing  in  w  is  too  wride.  Don't  retrace  so 
much  in  n  and  ni. 

E.  W.,  O.  You  need  /jiOKeHien*.  Get  movement,  then  apply  it 
to  your  writing. 

E.  J.  W.,  Kane.  Ending  strokes  are  too  long.  Downward 
strokes  in  your  writing  are  not  long  and  straight  enough  to  the 
line. 

O.  G.,  N.  Y'.  Read  December  instructions  thorough l^anA  then 
do  as  they  tell  you. 

J.  A.  N.,  Pa.  You  need  more  movement.  Practice  on  Septem- 
ber copies.    Don't  make  capital  letters  so  large. 

E.  R.  R.,Kans.  Send  copy  of  each  plate  as  it  is.  The  "dot"  in 
rand  H' is  not  quite  prominent  enough.    Small  ii  varies  in  size. 

E.  A.  S.,  N.  Y.  You  do  splendid  work  in  movement  and  joining 
small  letters  in  exercises.  Your  general  writing  might  be  better. 
Write  some  general  work,  then  look  at  it  and  see  if  it  does  not  look 
too  angular.    Do  you  get  my  criticism? 


A.  B.  K.,  N.  J.  Your  work  is  good.  Small  a  looks  too  nearly 
like  o.    Keep  right  on. 

M.  L.,  Mich.  Capital  letters  are  too  big.  Your  writing  is  too 
black.    Practice  more  on  figures  3,  5  and  8. 

J.  E.  P.,  Conn.  You  need  not  send  September  lesson.  Your 
work  is  good,  but  try  to  get  a  little  more  movement  into  it. 

A.  B.  S.,  Ohio.  Your  movement  exercises  are  good,  but  your 
writing  is  poor.  Practice  thoroughly  on  small  letters,  joining 
them,  and  words.    Put  movement  to  your  writing. 

E.  P.,  Pa.  Your  loops  above  the  line,  7,  />,  ft,  k,  are  a  little 
weak.  Better  bring  them  up.  Try  to  get  a  good,  free  movement 
in  your  writing.      See  what  a  fine  penman  you  can    becoine. 

S.  J.  B.,  Mich.  Don't  shade  capital  letters.  Give  more  time  to 
the  practice  of  small  letters,  words,  figures  and  sentences.  Move- 
ment exercises  are  good  enough. 

G.  B.,  New  York  Citj^.  Spacing  in  w,  ui,  ti,  ir,  is  too  wide.  You 
are  not  careful  enough  in  practicing  small  letters.  Ending  stroke 
is  not  a  straight  line,  but  a  right  curve. 

G  F.  B..  Ohio.  You  must  try  to  improve  your  small  letters  and 
capitals,  also  word  and  sentence  practice.  Movement  exercises 
are  good  enough. 

F.  v.,  R.  I.  I  think  you  write  a  trifle  too  large.  Spacing  in 
small  77,  H',  n  and /JJ  is  too  wide.    Your  movement  seems  to  be  good. 

J.  W.  C.,  Ohio.  Movement  exercises  are  good.  Spend  more 
time  on  small  letters,  figures,  capitals,  and  sentences.  The  "  dot  " 
in  small  rand  ir ought  to  be  better. 

C.  R.  R.,  Pa.  Read  December  instructions  tlioroughlj',  and 
then  be  careful  in  sending  in  your  work  for  criticism.  You  are 
right  in  thinking  that  arm  movement  is  the  only  way  to  write. 

F.  B..Ore.  You  are  doing  well.  Try  to  make  all  endingstrokes 
run  in  same  direction.  The  blue-black  ink  is  better  than  the 
black  ink.  I  see  your  pupils  are  getting  a  pretty  good  swing  to 
their  writing.    I'm  glad  to  see  it. 

P.  H.,  111.  Read  December  instructions  carefully  and  then 
send  a  copy  of  your  best  work  from  each  plate  each  month. 
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Tntreducti«n  and  Farewell 

As  this  is  the  last  lesson,  I  shall  have  to  bid  you  all  good-bye,  with  the  hopes  of  hearing  from  you  again  in  the  future.  It 
has  been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to  have  become  acquainted  with  you  through  the  columns  of  THE  BUSINESS  Educatok, 
and  to  know  so  many  who  are  anxious  to  acquire,  and  who  have  acquired  a  nice  business  hand  writing. 

Be  sure  and  get  all  work  to  me  about  the  last  of  January  af  the  latest.  Send  all  of  this  lesson  written  your  very  best,  in  order 
that  we  may  determine  who  is  entitled  to  a  certificate.  You  tnaj'  also  send  lesson  complete  to  the  editor,  Mr.  C.  P.  Zaner,  adding  to 
the  last  plate  this  sentence,  "  Upon  completing  H.  C.  Russell's  lessons  in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,"  giving  your  name  and  date. 

You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your  future,  and  remember  that  your  success  will  be  measured  on  the  strength,  accuracy,  and 
quality  of  your  work  each  day. 
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mr.  Huss«irs  Criticisms. 

E.  E.  W.,  M.  J.  Your  writing  is  improving.  Why  not  try  a 
finer  pen  ?  Make  principles  of  n  and  n  a  trifle  higher.  All  down 
strokes  straight, 

O.  L.  R.,  M.  O,  Your  work  was  fine  this  month.  Keep  up  the 
practice  and  you  will  make  a  fine  penman.  Spacing  is  not  just 
right  yet;  study  that  part  carefully.  Send  in  final  specimen  of 
your  work. 

E.  L.  C,  Pembroke.  .Your  specimens  thankfuUj'  received,  as 
usual.  The  small  letters  are  coming  along  fine.  Would  be 
pleased  to  receive  twenty-five  or  thirty  copies  in  plain  writing  for 
my  students. 

L.  E.  A.,  111.  Your  lessons  were  fine  this  month.  You  have 
still  need  to  watch  the  small  letters.  Get  them  the  same  size, 
and  down  strokes  the  same  slant. 

J.  A.  T.,  Utah.  Can  see  great  improvement  in  your  line.  You 
need  to  watch  the  form  of  letters  carefully,  and  si/.e  and  slant. 
Keep  the  exercise  work  up.  My  time  is  limited,  therefore  I  can- 
not answer  by  pen,  but  trust  this  will  do  as  well. 


W.  F.  M.,  Warsaw.  Your  line  is  imp 
the  size  and  slant  of  letters.  Try  for 
that  you  have  entered  for  a  certificate. 


ving  very  much.    Watch 
I  even  stroke.     Am  glad 


better  this  month,  but  your 
ise  w^ork  up,  and  practice  as 


E.  F.  B.,  K.  I.  Your  lesson  w; 
line  is  still  weak.  Keep  the  exe 
much  time  as  possible. 

A.  B.,  Wis.  Lesson  very  nice  this  month.  Watch  figure  5 
carefully.  Join  all  strokes.  Much  practice  will  give  you  a 
stronger  line.  Principles  of  capital  M  slope  gradually.  Am  glad 
that  it  helps  you  in  your  school  work",  and  have  no  doubt,  with 
your  determination,  that  you  can  secure  a  certificate. 

M.  G.,  la.  Bring  writing  down  to  one-fourth  space.  Your 
small  letters  need  more  practising  than  your  capitals.  Slant  all 
down  strokes  the  same.  Down  strokes  in  loop  letters  should  be 
straight.  Watch  spacing  between  letters  carefully.  Your  lesson 
was  very  good.  Your  own  criticisms  show  that  you  have  the 
making  of  a  penman. 


E.  S.  B.,  Warsaw.  Glad  to  receive  the  extra  work.  Yourfig- 
ures  should  be  about  one-half  the  size  you  are  now^  making;  your 
writing  also.  Do  not  let  principles  come  below  base  line.  Have 
small  letters  same  size.    Work  hard  and  success  is  yours. 

M.  B.,  R.  I.  Your  writing  was  much  better  this  month.  Your 
form  is  improving.  Get  letters  all  the  same  size.  Watch  small 
s  carefully. 

G.  D.,Conn.  Pleased  to  receive  your  work  this  month.  It  is 
improving  very  much.  You  still  need  to  watch  the  down  strokes 
of  letters,  as  they  are  not  on  the  same  slant.  The  size  of  your 
letters  is  better,  but  I  should  still  make  them  a  little  smaller. 
Your  movement  is  much  better. 


nd  get  them  sharp  at 


E.  L.  K.,  R.  I.    Watch  the  ui  's  and 
the  top.    Try  for  a  lighter  stroke. 

M.  F.,  R.  I.    Narrow  your  letters  and  get  all  down  strokes  on 
the  same  slant.    Try  and  get  the  form  of  letters  firmly  fixed  in 


i-Z-^-rJ'-Z-i-^ 
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High  ftrade  business  writing  liy  S.  M.  Blue.  New  Helena,  Neb. 
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This  iiiunth  special  attention  is  given  to  the  J.  j;  g  and  z.  Before  attempting  to  make  these  letters  skillfully,  the  student 
should  practice  freely  on  the  rotary  movement  exercise  so  that  the  hand  will  glide  perfectly  free  and  easy  that  the  entire  attention 
can  be  given  to  the  correct  formation  of  the  letters.  The  downward  stroke  in  these  letters  is  practically  straight  and  the  upward 
stroke  is  a  full  left  curve.  The  j  begins  with  a  short  right  curve  the  same  height  as  the  small  i.  In  joining  several  j'^  use  a  slightly 
compounded  curve.  This  makes  a  graceful  movement  drill.  Begin  the  x  with  a  double  turn,  just  like  the  last  part  of  in  and  n,  and 
finish  with  the  j.  The  joining  of  three  or  more  j-'s  will  test  your  movement  and  control.  Avoid  making  the  top  part  of  .r  too  liroad. 
The  g- consists  of  a  small  a  and  .;  combined.  It  may  be  shaded  or  unshaded,  depending  on  the  artistic  taste  of  the  writer.  Learn  to 
make  it  botli  ways.  Give  some  attention  to  the  abbreviated  finishing  stroke  of  the  final  s  and  j',  as  shown  in  the  last  three  g's 
and  in  the  words  joy  and  injury. 

In  the  word  injury  notice  that  the  last  part  of  the  a  and  the  j  form  a  y  except  that  the  spacing  between  letters  would  be  too 
broad  for  a  good  .i-.  In  writing  .;e//.i- try  to  get  the  two  i's  alike  and  to  get  all  four  loop  letters  on  the  same  slant.  Notice  some 
variety  in  the  g-'s  in  game  and  engaging.  In  writing  all  these  words,  give  special  attention  to  the  form  and  slant  of  loop  letters. 
These  letters,  being  long,  are  very  attractive  to  the  eye,  therefore  any  irregularity  of  slant  will  effect  the  appearance  of  the  writing. 
In  writing  knight  give  special  attention  to  the  joiniug  of  gh  and  to  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  final  /.  Do  not  neglect  the  tops  of 
t's  and  d's  and  the  bottom  of  p's. 

The  capitals  given  this  month  are  based  on  the  shaded  principle  given  on  the  first  line.  Make  several  pages  of  it  before 
applying  it  to  any  of  the  letters.  Notice  that  it  begins  with  a  horizontal  oval  stroke  and  is  finished  with  a  heavy  shade  at  the 
base.  Keep  the  shade  low.  Letters  3,  4,  .i,  li,  and  Ifi  show  some  slight  variations  in  the  B,  due  to  the  diSerent  locations  of  the  shade 
and  different  endings.  Try  to  make  the  bottom  of  B  broader  than  the  top.  Aim  to  make  all  ovals  horizontal  and  throw  the  shades 
low  down  in  the  various  letters.      Styles  15  and  17  of  capital  P  will  probably  be  found  most  practical. 


^Ci:.^c-c^^(i^i^'-cy 


Criticisms. 

O.  E.,  Olga,  Minn.  — You  are  improving.  Avoid  making  a  point 
at  the  top  of  loop  letters.  The  loops  need  not  be  quite  as  long  as 
you  make  them.  Your  shading  in  the  small  letters  is  much  too 
heavy,  especially  in  the  tops  of  t  and  d.  You  should  spend  more 
time  on  exercises  12,  i:i  and  U  in  December  lessons  — you  seem  to 
get  the  lines  tangled  up  too  much.  Aim  to  make  all  lines  cross 
at  right  angles. 

C.  A.  P.,  Boston,  Mich. —  You  get  a  good  heavy  shade  on  your 


capitals,  almost  too  heavy.  Now  try  to  form  the  letters  better. 
Make  a  point  in  the  top  of  the  middle  part  of  It',  not  a  turn,  and 
do  not  shade  the  second  down  stroke.  Make  the  down  stroke  of 
t  straight.  Your  small  letters  are  not  the  same  size.  Your  ink  is 
too  thick  and  your  pen  seems  to  be  too  coarse  pointed. 

Walter,  Ottawa,  Canada  — You  write  a  very  neat  style  of 
writing,  for  a  bov  of  thirteen  years.  You  should  now  practice 
making  the  good  movement  exercises  given  with  Mr.  Doner  s 
lessons  to  develop  more  strength  of  movement. 
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By  J.  Wild.  Colne,  Lane.  England. 


By  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Cbe  Editor's  mail  Box. 

The  average  mail  that  reaches  the 
editor's  desk  in  the  office  of  The 
BiisiNESS  Educator  is  varied  enough 
to  keep  monotony  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. Of  course  there  are  exception- 
al days,  but  the  average  day  brings 
with  its  average  grist  something  out 
of  the  ordinary,  and  of  special  inter- 
est. 

The  letters  relating  to  subscrip- 
tions, advertising,  loss  of  journals, 
etc.,  are  "held  up"  and  attended  to 
by  the  Business  Manager  and  his 
staff,  so  that  the  editor  does  not  see 
them  unless  they  are  especially  rich 
in  remittance  or  comment,  or  severe 
in  kicks  or  complaints. 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  let- 
ter recently  received  : 

*  ''^  *  I  had  some  valuable  experience  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  schools  out  thereare 
surely  up  to  the  top  notch,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  anything  but  flrst-class  men.  The 
standard  in  every  line  is  a  great  deal  high- 
er than  in  the  Kast.  If  a  man  goes  to  Se- 
attle, Spokane,  or  any  other  city  in  that 
part,  he  must  have  extraordinary  ability, 
plenty  of  money,  or  grit.  Without  these  he 
will  find  it  a  pretty  hard  pull. 

So  many  people  from  the  East  have  the 
idea  that  they  can  go  west  and  become 
sreat  at  once,  and  that  every  one  will  have 
heard  of  them. 

If  any  of  the  teachers  in  the  East  who 
have  a  pretty  good  bunch  of  conceit  want 
to  find  how  truly  important  they  are,  just 
let  them  take  a  trip  to  the  Pacific.  They 
may  have  a  reputation  at  home,  but  out 
there  they  will  be  just  ordinary. 

Again,  there  are  those  who  go  to  that 
country  with  small  means  and  tVie  idea 
that  in  case  of  hard  luck  they  can  call  on 
friends  in  the  church  and  fraternal  organi- 
zation. Let  me  tell  you  there  is  only  one 
friend  that  is  recognized  in  that  hustling 
country,  and  that  is  your  Uncle  Sam's  al- 
mighty dollar— and  ability. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  greatest  country 
in  the  world  for  the  young  man  who  likes 
hard  work  and  who  has  an  abundance  of 
push  and  ability. 

Pretty  warm  and  straight,  isn't  it  ? 
Right  from  the  heart  and  the  shoul- 
der. Not  many  stereotyped  phrases 
in  it.  It  lubricated  our  humdrum  du- 
ties for  sometime  after  reading.  No 
money  in  it,  and  it  took  some  of  our 
time.  In  fact  we  answered  it  straight 
from  similar  sources  from  which  it 
had  been  writ.  After  all,  it  takes 
something  more  than  money  to  make 
the  mare  go. 

Here's  another;  from  the  East  this 
time  : 

■■'  •  *  Isn't  the  "  ruaximumof  do"  (copies  ) 
and  the ''minimum  of  say"  (really  logical  di- 
rections )  rather  overdone  in  all  penmen's 
papers  at  the  present  time?  Wouldn't  ev 
ery  teaciier  and  most  pupils  welcome  a  plan 
that  would  tell  more  explicitly  the  how  tfi 
do  the  work,  even  if  fewer  copies  were  giv- 
en, if  necessary,  to  a  discussion  of  such 
topics  as  "The  Ivffects  of  Pressure  of  Fore 
Arm  Upon  the  Fluency  of  Action  ",  of  "  Ti- 
midity, Fearlessness  and  Forethought", 
•'  offices  of  the  Various  Sets  of  Muscles",  and 
many  other  phases  of  the  subject  that 
would  .se^  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  inves- 
tigating and  experimenting  with  the  hu- 
man writing  machine. 

No  one  questions  that  THE  Business  Etj- 
UCATOR  is  the  stTony^est  in  all-round  sub- 
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jects  taught  by  business  educators.  The 
above  suggestions  are  only  intended  to 
make  it  still  stronger,  if  possible. 

The  above  wholesome  criticisms  and 
suggestions  are  from  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  Why  not  you, 
dear  reader,  appoint  yourself  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  write  one  or  more  of 
the  articles  referred  to  ? 


the  Pittston,  Pa.,  High  School,  Mr.    F.    S. 
McGuigan,  Principal. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  D.  H.  Hainer,  Pen- 
man and  Commercial  Teacher  in  Curry 
College,  Pittsburg,  is  again  on  deck  with 
liis  Indian  Summer  contribution  to  the 
prosperity  of  The  Business  Educator  in 
the  form  of  a  list  of  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Hainer  has  seen  a  good  many  years'  service 
in  our  profession,  and  what  is  still  better, 
he  is  still  as  young  in  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
as  ever. 


eiub  ebat 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wonnell,  the  penmanship 
dynamo  in  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.,  is  generating  an  unusual  amount  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm  upon  the  subject 
of  writing  in  that  high  grade,  triodern  insti- 
tution. A  recent  list  of  subscriptions  from 
him  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  his 
influence  is  being  felt  there.  This  young 
man  will  be  heard  frona  further  in  the  pen- 
manship profession. 

Mr.  J.  T  Whitt.  Penman  in  the  Western 
Texas  .Normal  and  Business  College, 
Cherokee,  Texas,  remembered  us  with  a  club 
in  time  to  make  more  real  and  cheerful  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  He  swings  a  strong 
business  pen,  indicating  that  he  is  a  worthy 
follower  in  the  footsteps  of  that  master 
penman,  E.  M.  Barler. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bedinger,  who,  by  the  way, 
swings  a  very  effective  and  graceful  quill, 
recently  favored  The  Business  Educator 
with  a  good  list  of  subscriptions  from  the 
loplin.  Mo.,  Business  College.  He  thinks 
The  Business  Educator  is  a  little  bit 
better  than  anything  else  along  the  same 
line.  Few  signatures  received  at  this  office 
equal  the  one  Mr.  Bedinger  attached  to  his 
letter,  indicating  that  he  is  a  judge  of 
journalism  along  our  line. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Scovill.  Penman  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Business  College,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
keeps  us  reminded  every  few  daj'S  that  he 
is  alive  by  forwarding  subscriptions  to  The 
Business  Educator.  We  enjoy  it,  and  we 
presume  he  does  too. 

A  good-sized  list  of  subscriptions  is  at 
liand  from  Mr.  .1.  -\.  Kirby,  Proprietor  of  the 
Ideal  School  of  Business,  Piqua,  O.  Mr. 
Kirby  recently  organized  the  school,  and 
from  the  list  of  subscriptions  received  we 
should  judge  that  success  was  with  him 
from  the  beginning.    Our  best  wishes. 

Mr.  K.  F.  Kennedy,  Penman  in  the  Allen's 
Business  College,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  recently 
favored  us  with  a  list  of  subscriptions  with 
promise  of  more  to  follow.  He  reports  that 
the  attendance  of  their  school  is  increasing 
and  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Smith,  of  the  Springfield,  Mo., 
.Normal  .School  and  Business  College,  dem- 
onstrates his  enthusiasm  for  penmanship 
matters  and  his  loyalty  to  the  interests  of 
his  pupils  and  the  profession  by  favoring 
The  Business  Educator  with  an  appre- 
ciated list  of  subscriptions. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Kopp,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Blinn 
.■^lemorial  College,  Brenham,  Te.-ias,  re- 
cently favored  us  with  a  club  of  no  mean 
proportions  indicating  that  he  is  a  hustler 
in  matters  pertaining  to  business  penman- 
ship, as  well  as  in  other  things.  He  writes 
a  good  business  hand.    Come  again. 

To  Mr.  E.  Warner,  of  the  Central  Business 
College,  Toronto,  Ont.,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  good-sized  list  of  subscriptions  recently 
received  from  him.  He  writes  an  unusually 
practical  hand,  and  believes  that  his  stud- 
ents should  do  the  same. 

A  splendid  list  of  subscriptions  recently 
came  from  the  Commercial  Department  of 
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Character  and  Commerce 

REV.  S.  PARKES  CAD?IAN,  D.  D. 

[An  address  delivered  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 
City,  at  the  Forty-seventh  Anniversary  of  the 
Packard  Commercial  School,  May  22,  1905.  Dr. 
Cadman  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  ministers  and 
lecturers  in  the  American  metropolis.] 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  "  to  make  a  living 
is  good,  but  to  make  a  life  is  better."  and  I 
understand  your  graduation  to  mean  that 
you  are  setting  out  in  the  world,  not  to 
amass  wealtii,  but  to  achieve  character-  If 
this  world's  goods  are  yours  by  dint  of 
superior  ability,  industry  and  thrift,  be  it 
to  your  credit  ;  but  the  knowledge  you 
have  obtained  in  this  honored  college  has 
for  its  final  end  the  building  of  the  man 
and  the  woman  in  every  graduate;  and 
when  you  neglect  such  an  end  and  say  to 
the  bright  ideals  of  an  honorable  business 
career,  "I  cannot  afford  to  cherish  you 
longer,  I  must  eat  the  fat  and  drink  the 
sweet  and  live  in  a  firie  habitation,"  then 
they  depart,  and  then  dies  the  divinitj'  in 
vour  breast. 

THE  IMMEDIATE  QUESTION 

With  this  explicit  avowal,  allow  me  to 
tender  the  congratulations  which  are  al- 
w^ays  in  order  on  occasions  of  this  sort; 
they  are  hearty,  they  are  unrestrained,  and 
the  hopes  of  parent  and  child,  teacher  and 
student,  bid  fair  to  be  realized  as  the  years 
roll  on  beyond  your  commencement.  For  a 
commencement  this  is,  and  not  a  conclu- 
sion. Your  gaze  is  on  the  future  and  you 
are  asking  yourself,  "  Now  that  I  have  dis- 
charged these  required  studies  and  am 
declared  elect,  where  can  I  best  invest  my 
gifts?" 

It  is  a  serious  question,  and  the  answer  is 
big  with  moment.  Hut  one  thing  is  sure, 
that  the  nation  into  whose  life  you  are  to 
enter  is  the  proudest  and  largest  product 
of  commercial  development  the  world  has 
seen.  As  a  rule,  the  beginnings  of  a  people 
are  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  tradition 
crystallizes  into  what  we  call  history,  the 
first  signs  of  progress;  but  much  must  be 
doubtful  and  even  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  We 
find  the  relics  of  pottery  and  stone  work, 
and  tools  of  the  craftsmen  iti  iron  and  wood, 
buried  in  caves  and  tumuli.  They  were  the 
precursors  of  our  present  amazing  and 
complicated  system  of  exchange  and  barter, 
and  from  the  coracles  of  the  rude  tribes  of 
Britain  and  Jutland  there  have  been 
evolved  the  Baltic  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
of  modern  voyaging.  Behind  the  lineage 
of  the  princes  and  the  warriors  is  the  birth 
right  of  trade,  interlocking  all  human 
agencies  and  spreading  the  romance  of  dis- 
covery and  the  web  of  commerce  through 
all  the  habitations  of  men.  Man's  most 
profitable  employments  areas  old  as  man 
himself,  and  the  armies  of  toilers  wViich 
have  delved  and  dug  and  reckoned  their 
proceeds  are  the  grand  forces  with  which 
you  are  now  to  enlist.  Commerce  needs  no 
royal  pomp,  no  quartered  shields  o'er- 
blazoued  ;  it  has  made  the  earth  as  a  fruit- 
ful vine,  and  it  has  caused  the  poor  to  sit  in 
palaces.  By  dint  of  it  the  proud  baronage 
which  became  an  encumbrance  to  the 
social  organism,  has  neiven  place  to  those 
who  forge  the  steel,  and  drive  the  plough, 
and  spin  the  fabric,  and  steer  the  ship  Do 
not  allow  this  central  reflection  to  be  set 
aside;  the  real  makers  of  nations  are  not 
uniformed  hosts,  but  the  prosaic  citizen 
who  adds  to  the  general  welfare  by  his 
daily  round  and  his  common  task. 
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.MERCHANTS     BETTEK     THAN     MILITIA 

We  hear  from  high  officials  at  home  and 
abroad  of  the  merit  of  war  and  the  useful" 
ness  of  floating  batteries  and  armed  men, 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  they  have  an  ele- 
ment of  necessity  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  game.  Life  and  property  must  be  pro- 
tected against  the  freebooter  and  the  pirate, 
and  the  surest  way  to  preserve  peace  is  not 
to  neglect  the  defenses  of  the  state.  But 
first  things  first  and  the  defenses  of  the 
state  are  never  so  permanent  and  powerful 
as  when  they  consist  in  a  noble  loyalty  to 
justice  and  liberty  in  open  markets  and  a 
righteous  opportunity;  they  have  their 
foundation  in  the  general  well-being  of  the 
community  and  in  the  healthy  vocations 
of  a  constantly  enlarging  business  life. 
You  make  — you  do  not  destroy.  You  scat- 
ter plenty  o'er  the  smiling  land,  you  do  not 
create  a  desolation  and  call  it  peace.  You 
delve  to  the  lower  strata  of  humanity  to 
find  and  use  the  larger  products  of  our 
mutual  life,  and  in  being  this  and  doing 
this  you  are  a  nation's  joy  and  our  crown. 

Should  a  military  devotee  ask  you  your 
creed  as  a  Packard  graduate,  unhesitatingly 
say,  '*  I  believe  in  religion  in  the  sense  of  a 
great  reverence  for  God  and  humanity.  I 
believe  in  law  as  the  bulwark  of  welfare  and 
effort.  I  believe  in  trade  as  the  divinely 
designed  calling  for  the  vast  majoritj'  of 
my  fellow  creatures;"  this  creed  is  never 
discounted  by  any  wise  leader.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  market  place  was  often  in  the 
mouth  of  the  man  of  Galilee;  he  spoke  of 
profit  and  loss;  of  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
and  of  the  sowing  and  the  reaping.  No 
ethical  teacher  is  of  any  account  who  neg- 
lects to  link  his  theories  of  virtue  with 
their  practice  in  business  relations,  for 
there  are  they  tested,  and  there  they  have 
supreme  value,  their  presence  being  the 
soul  of  commerce,  their  neglect  being  its 
condemnation. 

Napoleon  taunted  the  men  of  England 
with  being  a  shop-keeping  set,  which  they 
were;  but  Britain's  trade  gave  her  naval 
supremacy,  and  subsidies  for  William  Pitt's 
diplomacy,  and  in  the  enfl  commerce  con- 
quered and  chained  the  renowned  leader  to 
St.  Helena's  Rock  to  die. 

We  are  willing  to  be  known  as  a  commer- 
cial people;  w-e  place  no  ban  on  any  save 
the  idle  and  the  worthless.  The  humblest 
laborer  in  the  ditch  is  more  highly  es- 
teemed by  us  than  a  foppish  fool  who  lives 
on  other  men's  industry.  And  when  ruf 
fiaoly  malevolence  interferes  with  our 
legitimate  trade  we  shall  show  again,  as  we 
have  shown  before,  that  the  highways  and 
the  oceans  must  be  cleared  that  the  sons  of 
men  may  have  bread  to  eat  and  raiment 
to  wear. 

Look  upon  America  as  peculiarly  the  pro- 
duct of  the  merchant.  Her  past  is  not 
obscure;  we  have  discerned  the  river  of  her 
existence  from  its  tiny  rills  four  hundred 
years  ago  to  the  present  majestic  volume 
ever  rolling  on  ward. 

The  rough  story  of  the  first  traders  with 
the  Indians,  the  conquest  of  the  unsurpas- 
sable territories,  the  tunnelling  of  the  hills 
and  the  tilling  of  the  valleys,  the  marches 
beneath  the  iron  skies  of  the  .North  and  the 


penetrations  into  happier  climes  toward 
the  Line,  the  challenge  to  the  wrathy  sea 
and  to  the  rocky  shore,  the  building  of  the 
cities  and  the  railroads;  all  these,  and 
more,  are  material  for  an  epic  which  is 
thoroughly  shot  through  and  through  with 
human  love  and  human  blood  beyond  any 
llomeric  legend  of  the  Greeks.  By  Heaven's 
blessing  we  have  done  our  share  to  make 
the  world  go  round,  and  our  agricultural, 
our  maritime,  and  our  manufacturing 
interests  have  largely  made  us  a  nation, 

THE    PERI1.S    OF    PROSPERITY 

But  though  we  have  been  freed  from  some 
useless  traditions,  we  are  not  free  from  the 
perils  of  prosperity.  Some  Americans  are 
contemptuous  of  the  men  and  women  who 
do  the  manual  labor  of  our  land.  They 
afiect  a  false  superiority  toward  the  helot 
tribes  which  have  taken  over  the  shovel 
and  the  pick;  they  speak  with  a  patrician 
accent  about  these  folks,  and  some  have 
sneered  at  the  man  with  the  hoe.  "I  will 
hang  any  man  from  the  yardarin,"  said  the 
sturdy  Drake,  when  his  gentlemen  mari- 
ners refused  to  soil  their  dainty  ruffles, 
'*  who  does  not  heave  and  draw  at  com- 
mand like  any  other  seaman."  The  only 
helot  in  America  is  the  man  who  refuses  to 
heave  and  draw,  be  he  who  he  may.  He 
may  stalk  on  the  avenue  or  skulk  in  a 
Bowerj'  lodging  house,  but  if  he  despises 
labor,  he  has  passed  more  than  one  mile- 
stone to  ruin. 

There  is  nothing  in  your  most  ordinary 
life,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  your  lan- 
guage, your  opportunities,  your  methods  of 
business,  your  politics,  which  has  not  em- 
ployed the  highest  wisdom  and  the  most 
complete  sacrifice  to  bring  it  to  its  present 
state.  Princes  and  law-givers  dug  the  wells 
where  we  drink  daily.  I  cannot  pretend  to 
call  the  head-roll  of  great  merchants  and 
financiers  who  are  America's  patented 
nobility,  but  think  of  the  names  of  Peter 
Cooper,  Abram  Hewitt  and  S.  S.  l^ackard  in 
this  citj'  alone,  and  they  will  suffice.  Re- 
call how  they  have  striven,  individually 
and  as  a  body,  for  our  highest  interests, 
and  you  will  concede  that  "  peace  hath  her 
victories  no  less  renowned  than  those  of 
war,"  and  that  orators  and  diplomats  and 
admirals  and  generals  are  not  more  entitled 
to  remembrance  and  gratitude  than  are 
such  men. 

Ever  and  anon  a  wave  of  financial  de- 
bauchery sweeps  over  the  land,  and  those 
who  will  make  haste  to  be  rich  pierce  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows.  The 
criminally  wealthy  are  a  stench  in  the 
nostrils  of  honest  men,  and  some  million- 
aires of  a  type  are  good  neither  for  the 
counting  house  nor  the  dung  hill  — to  God 
and  man  alike  displeasing.  Their  unhal- 
lowed success  fills  many  a  thoughtless 
youth  with  envy,  and  sometimes  he  too 
becomes  a  liar  and  a  trickster  and  enters 
the  maelstrom  of  hazards  and  chances. 
Y'ou  can  never  be  an  "American"  business 
man  and  woman  unless  you  deeply  detest 
the  very  suggestion  of  this  perfidy.  It  is 
limited  to  no  class;  the  greed  and  extor- 
tion which  are  a  leprosy  on  the  body  of 
trade  break  out  not  only  on  the  upper  but 
on  the  lower  limbs.  "  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not  the  unclean  thing."  There  are 
larger  opportunities  for  heroism  in  business 
today  than  some  professional  people  sus- 
pect; but  the  main  part  of  our  people  is 
sound  and  wholesome  on  this  question, 
and  do  you  join  with  them  to  frown  on  the 
subtle  depredators  who  besmirch  our  last- 
ing honor  for  their  temporary  gain. 
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THE    HOME    OK    BUSINESS    SUCCESS 

Again,  the  centers  of  business  success  are 
here  in  the  city.  There  is  no  problem  in  the 
thought  of  men  so  many-sided  and  so  diffi- 
cult as  the  problem  of  the  city.  It  is  the 
height  of  good  and  the  depth  of  ill;  the 
triumph  of  truth,  and  falsehood's  throne; 
the  storm  center,  where  life  and  death 
strike  hard  and  often.  Our  emporiums 
have  been  built  by  our  trade.  They  did  not 
center  around  a  castle  or  cathedral;  they 
had  no  story  to  unfold  in  speaking  marble 
and  animated  bust;  their  long  galleries  of 
pictures  and  haunts  of  pleasure  were  yet  to 
come,  as  the  result  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. Men  and  women  built  New  York 
and  Boston  because  tlie  climate  and 
nature's  demands  made  them  do  so,  and 
we  have  to  thank  the  Xorth  Wind  and  the 
snow  for  many  of  our  treasures.  In  lands 
where  everlasting  spring  abides  these 
stately  temples  of  trade  have  been  retarded, 
and  men  have  not  conquered  nature  by 
obeying  her;  they  have  sunk  down  seduced 
by  her  caress  until  they  became  a  cog- 
wheel in  her  gigantic  machinery. 

Walk  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  you 
shall  find  how  the  hearts  of  distant  moun- 
tains have  been  torn  out  and  put  here  by 
the  side  of  tlie  sea  to  shelter  men  and 
women,  to  erect  their  homes  and  haunts 
and  bid  them  do  their  task.  This  helps  to 
explain  that  known  fact,  why  almost  every 
start  forward  in  trade  and  art  and  science 
has  come  from  a  city-state.  Think  of 
Jerusalem  and  religion;  of  Rome  and  im- 
perial law ;  of  Florence  and  artistic  beauty ; 
of  Paris  and  political  revolution;  of  Berlin 
and  the  German  nation's  modern  epoch; 
of  London  and  New  York  and  their  wide 
command  of  universal  commerce  and 
politics.  So  you  are  not  only  members  of 
the  corporate  life  of  the  country  and  con- 
federates in  its  good  or  ill.  Many  will  seek 
the  city  for  their  life  work.  Well,  so  be  it; 
and  you  are  not  to  lielieve  the  saying  that 
God  [made  the  country  and  man  made  the 
town;  God  made  both,  and  God  made  man, 
and  God  and  humanity  are  never  so  mutu- 
ally active  as  in  the  building  of  our  cities 
upon  a  sure  and  lasting  foundation.  New 
York  is  the  heart  of  trade,  and  the  blood  it 
pumps  into  distant  hamlets  and  way 
stations  must  be  clean  and  sweet  or  the 
poor  will  moan  and  the  honest  will  suffer' 
So  whether  here  or  yonder,  and  anywhere 
in  the  compass  of  this  Union  and  beyond, 
you  are  to  make  the  general  welfare  your 
chief  concern,  and  your  growth  in  character 
your  main  aim. 

You  will  look  around  you  to  find  your 
opening.  My  experience  is  that  the  neigh- 
borhood of  an  honest  and  capable  student 
of  the  Packard  School  is  stuiled  with  gate- 
ways. Drop  your  demerits,  which  are  your 
chief  hindrances,  and  enter  and  prosper. 
What  the  .\thenian  felt  as  he  stood  on  the 
Acropolis  and  faced  the  Saronic  Gulf,  we 
can  feel.  What  the  Roman  did  when  he 
brought  the  wheat  galleys  from  Alexandria 
to  his  markets,  we  can  do.  What  the  men 
of  Liverpool  accomplished  when  they  took 
the  granite  of  Aberdeen  and  dropped  it  in 
walls  and  (luays  on  the  mud  banks  of  the 
Mersey,  we  can  accomplish. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  POWER  OF  PERSONALITY 
So  far,  so  good;  but  if  circumstances  are 
the  creatures  of  men,  and  no  man  is  born 
into  this  world  whose  work  is  not  born  with 
him,  what  remains  to  be  said.  There  is 
always  work,  there  are  always  tools,  always 
opportunities.  Any  survey,  however  im- 
perfect, of  historical  conditions  shows  that. 


despite  denial,  they  were  never  so  prolific 
as  now.  Each  moment  breeds  the  need  for 
what-?  FOR  PERSONALITY:  for  the 
right  kind  of  business  man  and  woman. 
Ah!  there's  the  rub.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us  in 
his  admirable  book  on  "The  Successful 
Man  in  Business,"  that  General  Grant,  who 
met  his  Austerlitz  at  Appomattox,  and  his 
Waterloo  in  Wall  Street,  was  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  competent  trader  and 
merchant.  He  used  to  say,  "I  would  have 
treasured  the  distinction  of  being  esteemed 
a  successful  man  in  business  higher  than 
the  renown  of  a  great  soldier."  This  simple 
word  unveils  the  dignity  of  our  first  captain 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  keen  strategist  who 
could  teach  the  battle  how  to  engage,  knew 
that  commerce  makes  unique  demands  on 
character,  and  that  you  may  succeed  where 
he  and  other  geniuses  have  failed.  Person- 
ality, as  the  sum  of  character,  as  your  in- 
violable and  invincible  self,  independent, 
under  no  rule  of  wealth  or  poverty,  owing 
nothing  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  chance 
and  luck,  standing  at  the  door  marked 
"  push  "  and  not  at  the  door  marked  "  pull," 
is  to  your  commercial  career  what  the 
driving  power  is  to  the  bullet.  It  is  not 
easy  to  define,  since  it  is  the  play  of  life  in 
you.  But  no  following  can  be  enriched 
without  it.  Somebody  said  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  he  was  not  a  uian.  he  was  a  sys- 
tem;  he  staged  the  personal  qualities  on  a 
large  scale  and  played  them  with  dramatic 
power.  It  is  a  greater  force  than  money;  to 
be  a  true  man  and  a  true  wronian, 
esteemed  for  the  possessic-n  of  those 
qualities  we  all  reverence,  will  carry 
you  further  than  any  patronage  of 
parent  or  frie:id.  One  person  enters  into 
negotiations  and  fails;  another  uses  the 
same  arguments  and  succeeds.  There  was 
an  oration  which  fell  dead  at  the  speaker's 
feet,  and  there  was  another  with  no  better 
thought  or  language  which  compelled  the 
verdict.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of  this 
order  tlie  personal  equation  decides  the 
issue.  It  is  a  general  principle;  it  obtains 
everywhere;  it  imparts  the  mystic  thrill  of 
power  to  Napoleons  of  trade  as  well  as  to 
all  the  professions.  It  informs  the  voice, 
the  limb;  the  gesture;  there  is  no  service  of 
hand  or  brain  but  it  secures,  and  if  you  are 
to  face  and  cope  with  a  big  world,  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  study  the  larger  map 
of  life,  grow  on  your  own  root,  and  be  rooted 
in  the  earth  at  large  and  not  in  a  llower  pot, 
and  then  be  bold,  and  yet  again,  heboid, 
and  yet  again,  be  not  too  bold. 

PERSONAL  INTEGRITY 

I  have  spoken  of  this  peculiar  quality  as 
the  initiative  and  the  driving  power  of  your 
life.  Let  me  add  that  absolute  integrity  is 
its  direction ;  it  makes  every  shot  to  tell;  it 
wastes  no  effort ;  it  conserves  all  real  gains. 
The  most  cursory  study  of  the  modern 
maze  of  commerce  shows  how  vitally  it  is 
related  to  trustworthiness.  The  huge  bulk 
of  our  liusiness  is  done  on  credit  which 
really  means  a  piece  of  paper  plus  the 
worth  of  the  man  whose  name  stands  at 
the  bottom.  The  absence  of  the  facilities 
created  b^-  belief  in  average  honesty  would 
cripple  banks  and  markets  and  send  us 
back  to  a  primitive  and  cumbersome  sys- 
tem. So  you  have  to  choose  your  lot  in  tliis 
specific  thing.  I  saw  a  man  unknown  to 
fame  pass  from  this  life  a  few  days  ago,  who 
might  have  acquired  a  fortune  by  doubtful 
means.  His  reply  to  the  nefarious  offer 
was,  "  I  would  rather  break  stones  on  the 
road,"  and  his  conscience  gave  him  a  re- 
ward when  he  lay  down  to  die  and  rellected 


on   the  past  and   faced  the  future,  serene, 
contident,  loved,  respected  and  /><>or. 

Those  who  sweat  blood  over  the  tape- 
ticker  and  make  their  bliss  depend  upon 
the  speed  of  a  race  horse  or  the  turn  of  a 
billiard  ball,  should  summon  the  dead  who 
have  been  murdered  by  such  fatal  meas- 
ures, and  put  tongues  in  their  wounds  and 
let  them  tell  a  tale  which  would  move  the 
stones  of  the  street  to  rise  and  mutiny.  If 
the  business  world  liad  to  depend  upon 
these  petty  and  miserable  adventures  it 
would  be  a  gallery  of  gambling  plunderers. 
When  one  inquires  why  men,  and  alas! 
somet.imes  women  too,  take  these  risks,  the 
monotony  of  greed's  insatiable  desire  is  the 
solitary  explanation.  But  do  I  astonish 
you  when  I  say  that  getting  rich  is  an  in- 
cident and  not  an  essential  to  business? 
If  wealth  comes,  let  it  come.  If  it  lingers, 
let  it  linger.  You  have  not  entered  The 
Packard  School  and  been  nourished  by  her 
that  you  may  race  to  the  nearest  office  and 
pawn  yourself  for  gold.  You  have  entered 
The  Packard  School  to  corroborate  the  en- 
tire experience  of  mankind,  which  is  this, 
that  only  as  you  possess  and  impart  virtue, 
strength  and  fidelity  to  every  piece  of  work 
and  every  letter  and  every  bill  of  lading 
passing  under  your  hand  are  you  of  any 
value  to  the  human  famii3'. 

Men  and  women  excuse  theuiselves  from 
these  high  demands  by  pleading  moral  and 
mental  bankruptcy.  They  garnish  their 
deceit  with  worldly-wise  maxims  and  some- 
times we  hear  that  the  old-fashioned 
straightforward  American  btisiness  man 
whose  yea  was  yea  and  his  nay,  nay,  has 
gone  out.  But  honesty  is  not  old-fashioned  ; 
it  is  always  in  fashion,  it  is  ever  old  and 
ever  new,  and  like  the  sun.  which  comes 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  returns  to 
the  end  again,  so  this  indispensable  re- 
quisite is  the  very  breath  and  life  of  com- 
merce. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GROWTH 

^'our  nation,  your  city,  your  times,  you 
yourself  and  your  personal  integrity,  thus 
far  has  the  survey  proceeded.  Permit  a 
word  about  growth  — for  goodness  grows 
and  evil  rots;  the  one  is  life,  the  other 
death,  and  they  produce  after  their  kind. 
Growth  in  yourself —  for  you  should  awake 
every  morning  a  bigger  man  and  a  nobler 
woman  than  when  j'ou  went  to  bed  the 
night  before.  It  has  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  American  that  he  could  rise  to  new 
tiuties  unhampered  by  conventionality  or 
custom.  So  your  character  is  not  to  be 
moulded  to  a  daily  rut  of  routine,  for  the 
only  difference  between  a  rut  and  a  grave  is 
a  matter  of  depth.  .Search  for  those  new 
provinces  of  the  mind  into  which  the 
conscious  self  enters  at  intervals  aiul  shows 
us  the  horizons  beyond.  You  will  not  be 
deluded  by  so  doing.  You  will  never  have 
to  say,  as  did  the  French  lad,  that  you  were 
made  by  God  to  be  a  poet  and  condemned 
by  man  to  be  a  grocer.  Whatever  is  in  you 
will  respond  to  self  culture,  and  if  you  have 
any  poetry  there,  you  will  surely  sing. 

What  can  be  more  unequal  than  an  ample 
opportunity  and  a  diminishing  man?  I 
have  met  those  tragedies,  diminishing 
people,  people  who  are  more  cribbed, 
coffined  and  confined  at  sixty  than  they 
were  at  twenty-one.^  In  the  meantime  the 
worlds  of  trade  move  with  rush  and 
tlnuider.  Statistics  show  that  our  commer- 
cial ability  has  widened  beyond  compari- 
son. It  is  an  age  of  giant  task,  of  colossal 
enterprises  in  tuiilding,  shipping,  exploring, 
colonizing  and  the  like.  Grow  with  your 
day,  and  however  busy,  let  your  expansion 
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have  a  chance  by  means  of  books,  compan- 
ionships and  reviews  which  enrich  you. 
There  are  minor  qualities  which  are  as 
lily-work  upon  these  pillars. 

THE    LADIES 

I  see  that  many  of  the  graduates  belong 
to  the  gentler  sex.  and  the  entrance  of 
women  into  the  business  world  calls  for 
chivalry  and  for  prudence  and  for  delicacy 
in  a  new  and  trjlng  atmosphere.  You  will, 
of  course,  never  allow  anyone  to  infringe  up- 
on yourself  respect,  and  the  attraction  of 
true  womanliness  need  not  be  lessened  by 
your  contact  with  the  work  of  life.  But  it 
will  be  tried  and,  if  found  faithful,  it  will 
shine  resplendent  as  gold  that  has  been 
purged  of  its  dross  in  the  furnace. 

PURE   SPEECH 

Cultivate  a  speech  which  expresses  your 
character,  for  words  are  the  robe  of  moral 
ity.  and  a  man  has  no  more  right  to  pollute 
the  tongue  of  his  mother  than  he  has  to 
poison  a  public  well.  The  commercial 
world  often  teaches  professional  men  how 
to  be  direct,  vigorous  and  incisive  in  ad- 
dress. Leave  severely  alone  the  creature 
whose  mouth  is  a  a  foul  egress  for  the  filth 
of  a  corrupted  imagination,  and  remember 
that  gentleness  is  strength,  not  bragging 
and  boisterous  behavior.  The  modern 
market  can  have  its  knights  who  have  kept 
their  vigil  and  won  their  spurs,  whose 
conscience  is  their  king,  and  whose  glory 
is  to  redress  the  wrong  and  perpetuate  the 
right. 

PERSONAL    APPEARANCE 

Be  neat  in  appea  ance,  for  a  sloven  is  an 
offence,  and  an  untidy  coat  or  a  shambling 
gait  are  to  be  sloughed  off  as  hindrances.  I 
have  heard  of  an  uneducated  Irishman 
who  told  his  pastor  that  though  he  was  a 
day  laborer,  he  always  put  on  his  best  coat 
to  conduct  family  prayers.  Similarly  the 
father  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  donned 
his  handsomest  uniform  to  storm  the  fort- 
ress. These  are  trifles,  you  say,  but  they 
make  for  perfection  and  perfection  is  no 
trifle ;  and  a  well-groomed  figure  in  a  day  of 
cheap  soap  and  plentiful  water  aids  the 
common   cause. 

THE  TRUE  PLACE  OF  WEALTH 

Rest  assured  that  all  these  advices,  how- 
ever they  appeal  ti*  you,  are  given  out  of  a 
heart  full  of  kindliest  intent,  and  from  some 
knowledge  of  the  world.  You  have  a  noble 
calling  and  the  prospect,  though  not  all- 
shining,  is  on  the  whole  alluring  and  hope- 
ful. I  sometimes  conjure  up  a  vision  of  the 
future  of  this  nation  when  we  shall  have 
gone  beyond  storm  and  stress  to  a  new 
economy  and  a  larger  general  welfare.  In 
that  day  wealth  will  be  the  servant  of  the 
arts  and  sciences;  the  eyes  that  see  it  will 
not  curse,  but  bless  it;  and  when  the  ear 
hears  of  it,  men  will  give  thanks.  For  why? 
Shall  it  not  be  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  to 
the  lame,  and  bread  to  the  needy?  Souls 
will  not  starve  in  that  glad  day,  and  the 
spiritual  principle  w^ill  be  mistress  of  man- 
kind. Men  will  know  then  better  than  we 
know  now  that  commerce  and  its  fruits 
move  under  the  control  of  larger  laws,  and 
that  invisible  agencies  operative  in  men 
can  transmute  our  gains  into  still  larger 
gains.  Of  this  advance,  already  begun  in 
libraries,  parks.  hospitals,  churches, 
colleges  and  laboratories,  none  can  see  the 
end.  It  is  the  new  world  for  which  every 
invention  and  adventure  are  preparatory 
agents.  Let  us  be  patient  with  wealth  and 
(  Continued  on  page  25. ) 
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Cbe  Practice  method. 


In  my  September  article,  I  outlined 
_the  various  methods  used  in  teaching 
'bookkeeping  to  beginners.  These 
methods  I  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  the  particular  aspect  of 
the  subject  considered.  The  first 
group,  as  presented,  consists  of  the 
Account,  Journal,  and  Business 
methods,  and  is  based  upon  the  rne- 
chanical  mode  of  introduction  ;  the 
second  consists  of  single  entry  and 
double  entry,  the  two  general  systems 
used  in  the  keeping  of  accounts ; 
and  the  third  of  the  Theory,  Voucher, 
and  Practice  methods,  which  distin- 
guish the  various  modes  of  present- 
ing the  material  in  following  out  any 
of  the  methods  in  groups  one  and 
two. 

In  discussing  the  Theory  method  in 
the  October  issue,  it  was  admitted 
that  this  method  has  a  place  in  our 
present-day  business  education.  But 
the  position  was  taken  that  its  place 
is  at  the  end  of  a  course  in  book- 
keeping rather  than  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  subject  at  the  beginning 
needs  to  be  elucidated  either  by  il- 
lustrative forms  or  by  practice  ;  but 
when  this  has  been  done  and  the 
students  have  gained  some  familiar- 
ity with  the  processes  of  exchange 
and  the  business  forms  and  usages 
involved,  the  voucher  or  practice 
method  may  be  supplanted  to  good 
advantage  by  theoretic  instruction. 
The  field  offering  the  widest  scope 
for  the  use  of  the  theory  method  is 
that  opened  by  our  courses  in  ad- 
vanced bookkeeping  and  higher  ac- 
counting, which  will,  undoubtedly, 
be  greatly  developed  by  the  Ameii- 
can  Commercial  Schools  Institution 
organized  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration. 

In  the  discussion  by  Messrs.  Rea, 
Holmes,  Hillman,  and  others,  in  the 
November  and  December  numbers  of 
The  Educator,  I  notice  that  the 
main  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
Account,  Journal,  and  Business 
methods.  The  questions  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  advanced 
thinkers  seem  to  be  :  "Can  better  re- 
sults be  produced  in  initiatory  work 
by  the  use  of  the  Account  method 
than  by  the  use  of  the  Journal  meth- 
od ?"  "  Is  it  practicable  to  introduce 
the  Cash  book.  Sales  Book,  Invoice 
book,  and  Journal  together  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  students'work"? 


It  is  quite  likely  that  in  discussing 
these  questions,  we  occupy  different 
view  points.  Will  it  not  be  neces- 
sary to  assume  some  common  ground 
with  reference  to  the  method  to  be 
used  in  presenting  the  material  ?  We 
can  readily  see  that  the  three  meth- 
ods mentioned  above  can  not  be  used 
equally  well  on  the  basis  of  either 
the  voucher  or  practice  method  of 
presentation. 

In  following  out  this  thought,  let 
us  ask  :  Should  the  first  steps  in  book- 
keeping be  accompanied  by  practice 
or  illustrative  papers,  or  should  the 
work  be  strictly  theoretical  ?  This 
leads  us  at  once  to  a  consideration  of 
the  place  and  scope  of  the  \'oucher 
and  Practice  methods.  In  order  to 
limit  the  discussion  in  this  article  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter 
method  only. 

The  Theory  and  Practice  methods 
are  the  two  extremes  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  material  for  bookkeeping. 
The  former  method  aims  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  principles  and  forms- 
by  mere  statements,  definitions,  and 
illustrations,  and  to  develop  facility 
in  making  book  entries  ;  the  latter 
attempts  to  vitalize  and  practicalize 
such  knowledge  by  carrying  out 
transactions  and  executing  all  papers 
connected  therewith.  The  essential 
principle,  as  already  stated,  consists 
in  the  actual  exchange  of  things  repre- 
sentiiig  values  between  real  persons. 
The  method  has  thus  a  distinguish- 
ing feature  which  brings  it  into  har- 
mony with  laboratory  methods  in  the 
study  of  other  sciences. 

In  arriving  at  an  understanding  as 
to  the  place  and  scope  of  this  method, 
we  should  have  a  clear  conception  of 
the  objects  sought  by  its  use.  A 
vagueness  at  this  point,  I  believe,  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  mistakes 
and  blunders  of  the  past.  The  idea 
seems  to  prevail  in  certain  schools 
that  its  chief  object  is  to  furnish 
good  advertising  arguments  in  solic- 
iting patronage.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  such  object  com- 
pletely misses  the  mark.  Besides,  it 
is  unprofessional,  and  makes  busi- 
ness education  a  sham  and  a  mere 
scheme  for  money-making.  Among 
others,  the  notion  obtains  that  its 
chief  object  is  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  department.  That  it  does  excite 
interest  is  a  fact ;  but  this  must  be 
considered  an  incidental  effect  rather 
than  an  objecc  ;  for  no  system  of  in- 
struction can  have  for  its  object  the 
mere  excitation  of  interest.    To  be  of 


So 
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real  value,  it  must  accomplish  some- 
thing educationally.  What  does  it 
accomplish  ?  It  elucidates  transac- 
tions ;  it  acquaints  students  with  the 
ordinary  forms  of  business  papers  ; 
it  gives  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  business  usage  ;  and  it  illustrates 
in  a  measure  the  tnodtis  operandi  of 
business  in  various  lines  of  commer- 
cial activity.  These  then  are  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Practice  method 
should  be  employed. 

Any  method  that  will  accomplish 
these  results  has  real  merits.  But 
because  of  this  fact  there  is  a 
constant  danger  of  its  misuse.  There 
is  not  only  a  tendency  toward  believ- 
ing that  the  practice  method  is  the 
only  one  by  which  practical  results 
can  be  produced ;  but  hundreds  of 
young  teachers,  and  older  ones  too, 
have  actually  fallen  into  that  error, 
and  have  become  blind  to  the  merits 
of  other  methods.  So,  they  have  ap- 
plied the  Practice  method  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  entire  course  in  book- 
keeping, regardless  of  the  aim  in 
view  in  the  several  parts  of  the  work, 
or  the  adaptability  of  the  method  to 
accomplish  the  desired  purpose. 

Let  us  notice  a  few  of  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  such  abuse.  The  first  and 
most  serious  one  is  the  effect  it  has 
upon  the  course  as  a  whole.  Carry- 
ing out  all  transactions  from  start  to 
finish  takes  time.  It  therefore  either 
-increases  the  length  of  time  required 
for  the  completion  of  the  course  or  it 
decreases  the  amount  of  work  done. 
We  know  that  the  time  of  the  average 
course  has  not  been  lengthened  in 
schools  using  this  method  exclusive- 
ly, which  means  that  the  work  re- 
quired has  been  materially  reduced, 
so  that  the  course  has  become  merely 
rudimentary  in  its  scope.  If  an  elab- 
orate office  system  is  maintained  in 
connection  therewith,  however,  with 
specially  ruled  books  and  up-to-date 
devices,  and  a  sufficient  stalT  of  in- 
structors to  check  all  work  and  give 
proper  superintendence,  an  exception 
must  be  made  to  this  statement.  But 
it  is  my  observation  that  in  most 
schools  of  this  kind,  sufficient  super- 
vision is  not  given  to  the  offices  to 
maintain  a  course  which  is  equiva- 
lent, as  far  as  variety  and  complete- 
ness of  systems  is  concerned,  to  a 
well  rounded  course  in  advanced  the- 
oretic bookkeeping.  Another  defect 
is  the  deflection  of  the  course  from 
bookkeeping  to  business.  I  do  not 
mean  that  business  should  not  be 
taught ;  but,  we  must  not  forget  that 
bookkeeping  is  the  framework  of  the 
business  course,  and  that  the  school 
fails  to  do  its  duty  which  does  not 
give  its  students  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  this  subject.  A 
third  evil  resulting  from  "  start  to 
finish  "  practice  is  the  inaccurate  and 
imperfect  work  naturally  resulting 
from  too  little  or  too  great  pressure. 
This  is  especially  true  where  all  bus- 


ness  is  transacted  "over  the  count- 
er." When  the  attendance  is  small, 
there  is  a  tendency  "to  ease  up  "  and 
"  let  things  slide,"  and  when  the  at- 
tendance is  large,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  prevent  errors  from 
creeping  into  the  work,  which  are 
erased,  scratched  out,  or  corrected 
in  all  sorts  of  illigitimate  ways. 
Many  other  evils  might  be  enumerat- 
ed, which  will  readily  occur  to  those 
who  have  experimented  along  these 
lines.  Not  only  will  this  method, 
when  applied  throughout  the  course, 
prevent  students  from  reaching  high- 
er work  in  the  time  alloted  to  the 
subject,  but  it  will  also  render  the 
work  done,  looked  at  from  a  book- 
keeper's point  of  view,  rather  unsat- 
isfactory. 

What  then  is  the  place  and  scope  of 
the  Practice  method  ?  Has  it  any 
place  in  higher  accounting?  Who  of  us 
in  taking  up  a  course  in  the  technique 
of  accounting,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  busi- 
ness forms,  would  find  it  profitable 
to  carry  out  transactions  in  connec- 
tion therewith  ?  There  is  little  or  no 
place  in  practical  accounting,  as 
technically  understood,  for  business 
practice.  Neither  is  there  much 
place  in  advanced  bookkeeping.  To 
endeavor  to  carry  out  the  transac- 
tions which  are  to  be  entered  in  elab- 
orate books  illustrative  of  up-to-date 
systems  in  jobbing,  commission,  man- 
ufacturing, insurance,  banking,  etc., 
would  lead  to  endless  entanglements 
and  confusion.  Other  methods  are 
better  suited  for  this  work.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Practice  method,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  to  make  transactions 
readily  understood,  to  illustrate 
forms,  and  to  give  experimental 
knowledge  of  usages  and  operations 
in  business,  and  not  to  give  practice 
in  making  complicated  book-entries. 
This  places  the  Practice  method 
within  the  scope  of  the  introductory 
or  intermediate  course,  where  books 
with  few,  if  any,  special  features  are 
employed. 

(joing  a  step  further,  Where  should 
practice  begin  ?  .Should  it  begin 
with  the  intermediate  or  with  the  in- 
troductory work  ?  From  the  objects 
in  view  in  using  the  method,  we  nat- 
urally conclude  that  it  should  be  ap- 
plied at  the  very  beginning.  No- 
where else  in  the  course  is  there  such 
a  need  for  objective  teaching  as  at 
the  very  outset.  Here  everything  is 
new.  The  names  and  forms  of  things 
involved  in  business  transactions  are 
unfamiliar.  The  very  meaning  of  a 
transaction  is  unknown  and  slowly 
understood.  The  principles  and 
rules  underlying  book-entries  are  ob- 
scure in  their  application,  and  diffi- 
cult to  remember.  Anything  that 
will  shed  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
printed  word,  and  will  give  a  practi- 
cal turn  to  the  language  of  the  text, 
will    be  of  great   value    in    initiatory 


work.  And  yet,  for  reasonsof  e5cped- 
ience,  it  would  appear  better  to 
postpone  practice  work  until  the  ini- 
tiatory part  of  the  course  has  been 
completed.  It  seems  more  to  the 
liking  of  the  student  to  remain  at  his 
seat  and  do  his  work  independently 
of  other  students  until  he  has  gotten 
somewhat  familiar  with  his  surround- 
ings. Then,  too,  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  books  and  papers  included  in 
a  set  in  practice  is  somewhat  confus- 
ing. Likewise,  the  preliminary  de- 
tails necessary  in  beginning  a  set  in 
practice  are  bewildering  to  one  who 
has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  busi- 
ness. By  delaying  practice  until  the 
beginning  of  the  intermediate  work, 
a  number  of  difficulties  will  be  avoid- 
ed both  by  the  student  and  by  the 
teacher. 

But.  would  it  not  be  better  to  use 
the  voucher  method  for  intermediate 
work  and  carry  the  practice  over  to 
the  end  of  the  course  ?  Why  dupli- 
cate work  ?  Why  cause  a  congestion 
in  the  offices  by  postponing  all  the 
practice  'till  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  ?  It  is  true,  there  are  conditions 
under  which  that  ma^^  be  desirable, 
but  after  considerable  experience  with 
nearly  all  kinds  of  methods  and  ar- 
rangements, I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  to  make  the  practice  an  integral 
part  of  the  intermediate  work  is  more 
satisfactory  both  to  the  student  at 
the  desk  and  to  the  instructor  in  the 
management  of  the  department.  Be- 
sides affording  the  student  an  excel- 
lent drill  at  a  stage  in  the  work  when 
the  practice  is  most  needed,  it  throws 
life  into  the  department  early  in  the 
course,  relieves  the  offices  which 
would  otherwise  become  congested 
during  a  certain  period,  and  distrib- 
utes the  practice  work  more  evenly 
throughout  the  year. 

A  word  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  practice  work. 
This  should  be  of  such  nature  as  to 
illustrate  mainly  the  kind  of  transac- 
tions that  can  not  be  illustrated  as 
well  by  the  voucher  method  or  which 
cannot  be  readily  understood  without 
carrying  them  out.  They  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  furnish  free  scope 
to  the  offices  and  yet  permit  of  being 
checked.  The  work  should  be  so  di- 
rected as  to  pass  through  the  teach- 
er's hand  for  his  approval,  and  should 
be  small  enough  in  quantity  to  fur- 
nish only  a  reasonable  amount  for 
the  offices.  By  having  all  work  done 
with  mercantile  houses  by  mail,  an 
excellent  drill  will  be  secured  in  bus- 
iness correspondence,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  enforcing  order 
and  system  both  at  the  desks  and  in 
the  offices. 
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(Continued  from  December.) 

It  is  a  pity,  and  pity  'tis,  'tis  true, 
that  we  teachers  of  English  in  busi- 
ness schools  are  still  in  the  combative 
stage.  Every  new  class  we  meet  tells 
us  in  actions,  if  not  in  words,  that  it 
has  no  time  to  spend  over  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  mother-tongue.  There 
is  a  hurry,  almost  fatal,  in  the  work 
of  commercial  students,  and  the  cul- 
tural subjects  are  the  ones  they  i^lect 
to  slight.  So,  one  of  our  first  efforts 
as  teachers  must  be  of  necessity  to 
prove  our  self-evident  contention ; 
viz  :  that  a  knowledge  of  grammar  is 
essential  to  the  stenographer,  to  the 
bookkeeper,  to  the  embryonic  busi- 
ness man. 

Were  we  instructing  a  class  of  be- 
ginners, a  class  of  boys  and  girls 
who  were  immature  and  inexperienc- 
ed and  whose  habits  were  unformed, 
we  should  present  our  work  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  than  we  do  to  the 
grammar  school  and  high  school  stu- 
dents who  frequent  our  business 
schools.  The  public  school  teacher, 
with  eight  or  twelve  years  before  her, 
can  take  time  to  present  truths  ;  but 
we  have  only  a  few  months  in  which 
to  overcome  difficulties.  We  find 
ourselves  in  a  whirlpool  of  false  syn- 
tax instead  of  in  the  pure  current  of 
adolescent  speech.  This  justifies  us 
in  calling  attention,  over  and  over 
again,  to  every-day  errors  and  of 
suggesting,  nay  demanding,  a  reme- 
dy. We  find  that  the  sentences  our 
students  use  show  defects.  Many  ap- 
preciate that  something  is  wrong, 
but  few  know  how  to  right  the  wrong. 
"It  doesn't  sound  right,  but  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter,"  is  a  daily 
confession.  We  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  seize  the  sentences  spo- 
ken or  written  under  our  supervision 
with  ruthless  hands  and  tear  them 
apart.  Some  of  us  are  adepts  at  de- 
struction, but  we  fail  when  we  turn 
to  the  better  work  of  construction  and 
try  to  build  up  the  sentences  again. 
We  fall  into  scholastic  buncombe. 
We  tell  the  student  he's  allwrongbe- 
cause  he  has  used  an  adjective  in- 
stead of  an  adverb,  but  we  fail  to  tell 
him  why  one  modifier  is  right  and 
the  other  is  wrong.  In  fact,  are  we 
at  all  sure  he  even  knows  what  an 
adverb  or  adjective  is  ?  We  choke 
expression  in  another  student  by  as- 
suring him  he  is  committing  a  grave 
error  when  he  used  a  split  infinitive. 
The  next  day  he  sins  again,  for  we 
have  never  made  clear  to  him  this  er- 


ror of  the  cultured.  Just  because 
our  sensitive  language-nerves  are 
jarred  by  the  hybrid  language  of  our 
students,  we  sometimes  "fly  to 
pieces"  and  scatter  our  technical 
English  with  the  devastating  effects 
of  a  Gatlinggun;  this  defeats  our 
purpose  and  invalidates  our  efforts. 
We  believe  there  is  a  wise  way  and 
an  easy  way  to  teach  technical  Eng- 
lish to  the  ungraded  classes  of  semi- 
mature  and  habit-formed  students 
who  are  our  daily  associates.  It  goes 
without  saying,  that  a  beginning 
must  be  made  somewhere,  and,  as 
the  noun  is  the  essence  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  easiest  to  understand, 
we  propose  starting  with  it.  For  in- 
stance, try  this  :  Write  a  paragraph 
on  the  board  from  an  author  like 
Ruskin  and  ask  your  class  to  pick 
out  the  words  that  stand  for  some 
definite  object.  Have  them  repeat 
these  and  they  will  find  they  get  a 
clear  and  definite  mental  picture. 
They  will  also  find  that  these  words 
do  not  depend  on  other  words  for 
their  meaning  but  are  name-words, 
words  complete  in  sense,  words  that 
represent  a  complete  idea  or  mental 
picture.  To  illustrate :  Take  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  Hawthorne's 
Tanglewood  Tales:  "Beneath  the 
porch  of  the  country-seat  called  Tan- 
glewood, one  fine  autumnal  morning, 
was  assembled  a  merry  party  of  little 
folks,  with  a  tall  youth  in  the  midst 
of  them.  They  had  planned  a  nut- 
ting expedition,  and  were  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  mists  to  roll  up  the 
hill-slopes,  and  for  the  sun  to  pour 
the  warmth  of  the  Indian  summer 
over  the  fields  and  pastures,  and  into 
the  nooks  of  the  many-colored  woods. 
There  was  a  prospect  of  as  fine  a  day  as 
ever  gladdened  the  aspect  of  this 
beautiful  and  comfortable  world.  As 
yet,  however,  the  morning  mist  filled 
up  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  valley,  above  which,  on  a  gently 
sloping  eminence,  the  mansion  stood. 
This  body  of  white  vapor  extended 
to  within  less  than  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  house.  It  completely  hid  ev- 
erything beyond  that  distance,  except 
a  few  ruddy  or  yellow  tree-tops,  which 
here  and  there  emerged,  and  were 
glorified  by  the  early  sunshine,  as 
was  likewise  the  broad  surface  of 
the  mist.  Four  or  five  miles  off  to 
the  southward  rose  the  summit  of 
Monument  Mountain,  and  seemed  to 
be  floating  on  a  cloud.  Some  fifteen 
miles  farther  away,  in  the  same  di- 
rection, appeared  the  loftier  Dome  of 


Taconic,  looking  blue  and  indistinct, 
and  hardly  so  substantial  as  the  vap- 
ory sea  that  almost  rolled  over  it. 
The  nearer  hills,  which  bordered  the 
valley,  were  half  submerged,  and 
were  specked  with  little  cloud-wreaths 
all  the  way  to  their  tops.  On  the 
whole,  there  was  so  much  cloud,  and 
so  little  solid  earth,  that  it  had  the 
efi:ect  of  a  vision."  Select  the  words 
that  convey  complete  ideas,  porch, 
country-seat,  Tafigleuood, youth,  mists, 
hill-slopes,  fields,  pastures,  i-apor,  vis- 
ion. These  words  name  things,  name 
places,  name  persons,  and  tell  a 
story  without  the  help  of  the  other 
words.  This  is  not  true  of  such 
words  as  little  or  tall  ox  impatiently  or 
over  or  gladdened  or  stood. 

A  study  of  the  noun  will  arouse 
certain  definite  activities  and  prepare 
the  mind  for  an  investigation  of  the 
more  difficult,  because  more  compli- 
cated parts  of  speech.  Be  sure  that 
the  students  see  the  value  of  the 
words  under  discussion  ;  that  they  do 
not  make  them  into  dead  things  when 
they  call  them  nouns. 

Words,  like  pigments,  are  used  to 
paint  pictures.  The  daubs  of  color 
on  the  palette  have  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  finished  picture  as 
the  nouns  given  have  to  our  author's 
masterpiece.  The  artist  learned  the 
true  value  of  each  color  ere  he  com- 
bined or  placed  it,  and  we  do  not  err 
when  we  take  the  parts  of  speech, 
one  by  one,  and  learn  their  individual 
worth  before  we  combine  or  place 
them  in  the  sentence. 

We  find  no  discouragement  when  we 
throw  our  noun-words  on  the  canvas 
of  thought  — the  images  are  full  of 
ideas  and  suggestions.  This  is  why 
they  are  so  easy  to  teach  and  so  sure 
to  interest  the  boy  or  girl  of  a  limited 
vocabulary  but  of  a  vivid  imagination. 
Words  are  a  necessity  to  our  stu- 
dents. They  must  express  them- 
selves. They  must  be  able  to 
guard  the  expression  of  their  employ- 
ers. Hence,  we  find  that  we  are  liv- 
ing up  to  the  "  psychological  mo- 
ment"  when  we  spin  and  weave  the 
warp  and  woof  of  language  into  a  per- 
fect whole ;  when  we  teach  words, 
then  sentences. 

We  shall  find  the  study  of  the  noun 
fascinating  ;  but  this  is  a  danger.  A 
few  lessons  are  sufficient  to  train  the 
students  to  recognize  this  simple 
part  of  speech.  They  will  see  it  and 
discriminate  it  from  all  other  words 
as  quickly  as  they  do  the  object,  tree, 
or  the  attribute,  truth,  from  all  other 
objects  or  attributes. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  pedagogical 
to  teach  words,  words,  words,  unless 
these  words  are  part  of  a  picture.  All 
of  our  students  have  some  kind  of 
a  mental  picture  of  what  they  want  to 
say,  but  they  can't  transfer  the  pict- 
ure into  oral  or  written  speech.  This 
is  necessary.  So,  we  artisans  of 
{Continued  on  Page  27.) 
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Problems  and  Problem  JInaiysis. 

1.      THE    PROBLEM. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the 
weakest  part  of  a  majority  of  so-call- 
ed practical  courses  in  arithmetic  is 
that  which  deals  with  general  prob- 
lems and  problem  analysis.  Most 
teachers  obtain  their  problems 
from  text  books,  both  ancient 
and  modern  —  and  many  of  the 
exercises  for  analysis,  in  the  new- 
er books  are  like  jokes,  slightly  mod- 
ernized editions  of  problems  past 
generations  have  studied.  Certain 
unbusinesslike  problems  of  modern 
publications  may  be  traced  back  for 
fifty  years. 

Not  only  are  many  book  problems 
in  need  of  a  practical  restatement  to 
bring  them  up  to  date,  but  a  con- 
siderable proportion  are  false  as 
well ;  that  is,  they  never  occur  in 
business  in  the  form  stated  ;  they 
give  an  entirely  incorrect  idea  of 
business  methods  and  conditions,  or 
they  ignore  them  altogether  ;  they  are 
opposed  to  some  of  the  broadest 
and  most  fundamental  economic  prin- 
ciples ;  they  are  cast  in  so  stereotyp- 
ed a  mould  as  to  lose  all  interest  for 
the  pupil  ;  they  are  dead  and  not  live 
matter  ;  they  do  not  broaden  the  pu- 
pil educationally,  as  all  good  prob- 
lems should,  nor  do  they  make  evi- 
dent to  him  the  pos  s  i  b  il  itie  s  of 
arithmetic  as  an  interpreter  of  con- 
ditions of  active  life. 

The  trained  teacher,  if  his  heart  is 
in  his  work,  discards  or  alters  these 
problems  in  so  far  as  he  recognizes 
them,  but  frequently  he  fails  to  cen- 
sor certain  ones  because  he  has  not 
kept  in  touch  with  business  interests 
and  is  ignorant  of  modern  processes 
and  conditions.  He  knows,  perhaps, 
that  questions  about  John  and  Mary, 
their  apples  and  oranges,  which 
should  have  decayed  long  ago,  do 
not  interest  young  men.  Perhaps  he 
discards  the  man  who  answers  as  to 
his  age  in  involved  percentage  terms, 
or  who  wills  his  property  in  such  pro- 
portions as  to  make  work  for  law 
courts  for  a  generation.  So  he  turns 
to  those  exercises  which,  on  their 
face,  seem  to  teach  of  business  prin- 
ciples, expressed  with  clearness,  de- 
finiteness,  brevity.  Three  or  four  il- 
lustrations, selected  at  random,  will 
emphasize  this  point: 

1.  This  type  of  problem  is  com- 
rnon:     "Three  men  p^n   roof  a  shed 


in  four  daj's.  How  long  will  it  take 
thirty  men  to  do  the  work  ?"  Such  ex- 
amples ignore  an  economic  princi- 
ple. Almost  never,  in  structural 
work,  does  a  large  increase  in  work- 
ing force  mean  an  exact  proportional 
increase  in  work  done.  The  thirty 
men  would  so  interfere  with  each 
other  on  a  small  job  as  relatively  to 
delay  the  work.  In  other  cases  there 
might  be  more  than  a  proportional 
increase  of  work  done,  depending  on 
equipment,  character  of  work, and  oth- 
er ignored  conditions.  The  problem 
could  be  applied,  where  I  have  never 
seen  it,  to  certain  lines  of  machine  out- 
put and  to  certain  hand  work.  Gener- 
ally it  takes  the  wrong  subject  matter. 

2.  "A  merchant  buys  97.875  yds.  of 
calico,  sells  51!,  yds.  at  one  time,  and 
17  19-32  yds.  at  another.  How  much 
has  he  left?"  Cloth  is  never  sold  in 
such  rediculous  fractional  lengths. 
Arithmetics  are  full  of  similar  glar- 
ing errors  in  the  use  of  measures. 

Billing,  when  properly  treated,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
in  arithmetic,  yet  books  contain  many 
forms  and  items  which  are  entirely 
out  of  accord  with  the  customs  of 
the  trade  to  which  they  refer. 

3.  Many  problems  deal  with  mer- 
chandise bought  by  dry,  and  sold  by 
liquid  measure.  In  some  localities 
this  process  would  make  one  liable 
to  legal  penalties.  Moreover,  the 
merchandise  mentioned  is  frequently 
such  as  is  sold  legally  by  weight,  and 
not  by  measure. 

4.  The  text-book  frequently  quotes 
prices  which  are  radically  out  of  ac- 
cord with  current  or  local  prices. 
Such  prices  should  be  altered  to  con- 
form to  current  or  local  standards. 

Besides  these,  and  many  other 
weaknesses  of  content,  there  is  usu- 
ally found,  also,  too  much  sameness 
in  form  of  statement.  This  must  be 
guarded  against  by  preparing  for 
class  use  original  problems  of  varied 
type,  stated  in  business-like  form, 
and  planned  to  supplement  the  class 
development  work  properly. 

REAL  PROBLEMS  —  THE  PROBLEM. 

One  who  teaches  must  remember 
that  the  problems  of  actual  business 
do  not  come  to  the  clerk  worded  in 
text  book  form.  Often  not  even  for- 
mulated, they  are  incidental  to  the 
carrying  out  of  some  order.  The  pro- 
prietor says  :  "  Mark  this  invoice  up 
25%,"  or  "When  you  go  out,  order 
the  lumber  needed  for  that  temporary 
counter,"    A  customer  calls  to  settle 


a  bill  complicated  by  discount  terms. 
A  bank  messenger  presents  for  pay- 
ment a  sight  draft  or  interest-bear- 
ing demand  note.  Perhaps  no  word 
is  spoken.  A  customer  picks  out 
some  goods  and  says  "  I'll  take 
these."  As  he  speaks,  he  puts  down 
a  five-dollar  bill.  The  clerk  must 
recognize  the  problem  involved,  and 
must  know  how  to  apply  a  price-list 
or  to  seek  unknown  but  necessary 
facts  and  quantities. 

The  business  student  should  have 
practice  along  similar  lines.  He 
should  learn  to  apply  commercial 
terms  to  the  settlement  of  invoices  or 
accounts,  to  translate  bills,  to  dis- 
count actual  notes,  to  apply  a  whole- 
sale price  list  to  a  sale,  to  solve  the 
problems  concealed  in  business  mem- 
oranda, to  prepare  specific  estimates 
in  response  to  some  general  order. 
He  should  learn  to  take  a  bill  or  a 
business  tabulation,  and,  by  the  se- 
lection of  essentials  from  a  mass  of 
facts  and  figures,  make  any  supple- 
mentary calculations  that  may  be 
called  for.  Lack  of  this  training  ac- 
counts for  the  arithmetic  weakness 
displayed  in  business  by  many  a 
young  man  whose  scholarship  record 
was  high.  He  had  not  learned  to  ap- 
ply his  knowledge  to  business  condi- 
tions. 

The  book-taught  student  is  fed,  to 
his  disadvantage,  with  problems  in 
separate  packages  labeled  '  Percent- 
age,' '  Profit  and  Loss,  Case  I,'  '  Com- 
mission,' '  Taxes.'  Accompanying  di- 
rections give  him  the  right  digestive 
or  '  analysis  '  tablet  or  rule,  to  act  as 
a  solvent  for  each  example.  Strong 
teaching,  alone,  can  subordinate 
these  arbitrary  text-book  divisions 
and  cultivate  the  habit  of  solving  a 
problem  by  reference  solely  to  fun- 
damental principles,  regardless  of 
text-book  name  or  dress.  No  prob- 
lem of  the  real  world  is  labeled  in  ef- 
fect :  Solve  by  rule  (i.  Bank  Discount. 
l<ly)iphasize  fundamental  principles. 
Moreover,  business  problems  are 
often  'mixed  goods,'  involving  sever- 
al text  book  cases.  Tax  calculations 
are  complicated  by  interest  on  delin- 
quent taxes.  A  real  estate  transac- 
tion may  involve  taxes,  insurance, 
commission,  interest.  Profit  and  loss 
in  business,  is  an  all-inclusive  sub- 
ject, affected  by  every  figure  in  every 
transaction.  Yet  the  school  boy  fin- 
ishes profit  and  loss  before  he  takes 
up  trade  discount. 

The  book-taught  student  is  unac- 
customed to  obtaining  general  ans- 
wers to  which  a  numerical  answer  is 
subordinate  or  explanatory.  The 
merchant  asks  :  "  Does  it  pay  to 
settle  this  account  now",  or  can  we 
afford  to  cut  Roe's  price  10?o?"  There 
is  need  for  simple  problems  like 
these,  leading  by  degrees  to  the  use 
of  arithmetic  as  an  interpreter  of 
business  conditions. 

1.     Does  it  pay  to  buy  Hour  ('<  f  6.40 
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on  three  months'  credit,  or  to  accept 
alternate  terms  of  $6.00  cash?  (I 
can  borrow  at  5%'.) 

2.  Based  on  current  quotation,  are 
R.  I.  5's  of  1920,  or  Metropolitan  5's  of 
1920,  the  better  investment  ? 

3.  At  15c  per  package  our  sales  of 
White  Oats  average  340  packages 
weekly ;  at  14c  the  average  sales  are 
510  packages.  The  Oats  cost  $2.40 
per  case  (  2  doz.)  Does  the  lower 
price  pay  ? 

4.  This  chair,  costing  us  $6.20, 
Doe  is  selling  at  $10.00  less  25",,  and 
10%.  Can  we  afford  to  cut  his  price 
a  further  discount  of  S";;  ? 

Problems  of  this  class  should  also 
convey  information  as  to  business 
custom  and  practice,  and  should  be 
based  on  prices  current,  such  as 
grain,  produce  and  stock  quotations, 
and  current  trade  catalogues.  In 
connection  with  its  analysis  the 
pupil  should  in  a  sense  personate,  in 
turn,  all  parties  to  the  transaction, 
viewing  the  problem  from  each  one's 
standpoint.  For  this  work  a  subject 
like  Commission  offers  unusual  op- 
portunities :  The  agent  who  earns 
and  pays  charges  ;  the  customer  with 
his  bill  or  account  purchase  ;  the 
principal  with  his  account  sales  and 
net  proceeds.  Studied  and  re-worded 
from  the  standpoint  of  each,  any 
transaction  offers  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  effective,  intelligent  drill. 

From  this  point  it  is  but  a  step  to 
the  discussion  of  such  business  ques- 
tions as  these,  illustrated  and  proved 
by  examples  : 

1.  What  is  meant  by  quick  sales 
and  small  profits  ? 

2.  Does  it  pay  to  buy  on  credit  if 
one  has  ready  money  ? 

3.  Show  mathematically,  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  keep- 
ing stock  on  hand  for  long  periods. 

4.  Reasons  for  buying  wholesale, 
if  one  sells  retail  ? 

5.  Hdw  can  a  merchant  determine 
percentage  of  selling  expense  ? 

6.  If  the  terms  of  an  invoice  are 
90  days  net,  2-60,  3-30,  5-10,  under  what 
circumstances  is  it  better  to  pay  at 
once  ?    To  delaj'  payment  ? 

7.  Could  one  profit  by  buying  an 
article  on  six  months'  credit,  and 
selling  at  the  same  price  for  cash  ? 

8.  When  is  4%  interest  preferable 
to  4'!ji  gain  ? 

The  maker  or  inventor  of  a  machine 
or  a  product  knows  best  its  method 
of  construction,  its  parts,  its  practi- 
cal use.  This  applies  equally  to 
arithmetic  problems  and  to  the  arith- 
metic tool.  He  can  analyze  problems 
who  can  write  or  design  them;  who, 
from  his  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
construction,  can  dissect  them  into 
their  natural  component  parts.  Ex- 
perience shows  that  the  pupil  who 
can  write  effectively  worded  prob- 
lems, complicated  or  otherwise,  can 
usually  solve  what  he  has  written,  as 

{Conii?iued  on  page  25.) 
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Candlord  and  Cenatit. 

THE  EXTENSION  OR  RENEW.iL 
OF  A  LE.\SE. 

Where  there  is  nothing  stated  as  to 
who  is  to  have  the  option  on  the  ex- 
tension or  renewal,  the  law  regards 
the  provision  as  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant,  and  he,  and  not  the  landlord, 
is  entitled  to  exercise  the  option. 

If  by  the  words  used  a  landlord 
agrees  to  renew  the  lease  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  it  is  clear  that  the  tenant 
has  the  option. 

In  order  to  entitle  a  lessee  to  a 
renewal,  he  must  have  performed  the 
conditions  on  his  part  to  be  per- 
formed, as  for  instance,  the  payment 
of  rent  when  due. 

Where  the  agreement  is  that  at  the 
end  of  the  term  the  landlord  will  give 
a  renewal,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a 
new  lease  on  exactly  the  same  terms 
as  the  old  one  excepting  as  to  the 
stipulation  for  renewal. 

If  the  agreement  is  for  a  renewal  on 
the  tenant  giving  a  certain  notice,  he 
must  strictly  comply  with  the  condi- 
tion or  he  will  lose  his  right. 

Where  a  lease  gives  the  lessor 
the  right  to  elect  at  the  end  of 
the  term  whether  or  not  to  renew  the 
lease,  such  election  may  be  made  on 
or  before  the   last  day   of  the  term. 

Notice  of  a  landlord's  election  to 
renew  the  lease  need  not  be  in  writ- 
ing unless  the  lease  so  stipulated,  so 
long  as  the  lease  itself  contains  all 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  re- 
newal and  the  tenant  is  in  possession. 

It  is  not  necessary  as  a  rule  for  the 
lessor  to  tender  to  the  lessee  a  new 
lease. 

Where  the  tenant  is  to  elect  he 
should  do  soon  or  before  the  last  day 
of  the  term,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  have  a  lease  prepared  and 
present  it  to  the  landlord  for  his 
signature. 

An  agreement  in  a  lease  for  the 
extension  of  the  term  does  not  re- 
quire the  making  of  a  new  lease  at 
the  expiration  of  the  old. 

A  tenant  is  not  required  to  give  any 
notice  of  his  decision  to  take  a  re- 
newal unless  the  lease  so  stipulates. 

The  right  to  a  renewal  or  an  ex- 
tension passes  with  the  lease  to  any 
person  to  whom  the  lessee's  interests 
may  be  rightfully  transferred ;  so 
any  one  who  purchases  land  after  a 
lease  has  been  made,  is  as  much 
bound  by  the  agreement  for  a  renew- 
al or  extension  as  is  the  original 
lessor. 


A  court  of  equity  will  enforce 
specific  performance  of  a  contract  to 
renew  or  extend  the  term,  or,  the 
tenant  may  proceed  at  law  for 
damages  sustained  by  a  refusal  of 
the  landlord  to  renew  the  lease.  In 
other  words,  the  tenant  has  a  right 
to  choose  whether  he  will  proceed  at 
law  for  damages  or  in  equity  for 
specific  performance. 

A  general  covenant  to  renew  does 
not  imply  the  right  to  a  perpetual 
renewal,  and  under  such  conditions 
the  landlord  cannot  be  compelled  to 
renew  the  lease  more  than  once. 
Where  the  words  were  "this  lease  to 
be  renewable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
lessee,"  a  Pennsylvania  court  held 
that  it  implied  the  right  to  renewal 
for  at  least  another  term  on  the  same 
conditions,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
lessee. 

A  provision  in  a  lease  that  unless 
three  months'  notice  of  an  intention 
to  terminate  it  is  given,  it  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  another  term  of  one 
year,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  such 
notice  to  be  given  three  months  be- 
fore the  termination  of  any  one  year, 
it  was  held  that  the  contract  did  not 
constitute  a  covenant  for  renewal, 
but  that  upon  the  failure  to  give 
such  notice  the  lease  would  continue 
in  operation. 

Where  the  lessee,  "for  a  term  of 
one  year  with  the  privilege  of  having 
same  for  three  years  at  the  same 
rate,"  covenants  that  at  the  end  of 
said  term  he  would  deliver  up  quiet 
possession  of  the  premises,  and  he 
continued  in  possession  after  the 
close  of  the  first  year,  the  court 
adjudged  that  he  was  held  for  the 
full  term  of  three  years.  A  New  York 
case  declares  that  if  a  lease  provides 
for  a  renewal  and  no  notice  is  re- 
quired to  be  given  and  the  tenant 
continues  in  possession  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  the  old  lease, 
this  is  equivalent  to  an  election  to 
take  a  further  lease  and  entitles  the 
tenant  to  hold  the  premises  and  de- 
mand a  new  lease. 

Where  the  lease  provides  that  there 
shall  be  a  right  of  renewal  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties,  it  is  implied  that  the  lease 
shall  be  at  the  same  rent  and  for  the 
same  time,  and  the  agreement  is 
valid. 

Where  the  landlord   agrees   in   the 

lease,  that  before    granting    another 

lease  to  other  parties  he  will  give  the 

tenant  the  refusal  of  it,   the   tenant 

(Continued  on  Page  25.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS    SUGGESTIONS 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  amiss  here 
to  speak  of  the  sort  of  words  to  be 
used  for  practice  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  phrases  and  sentences. 
As  only  a  small  section  of  the  key- 
board should  be  presented  in  a  single 
lesson,  the  choice  of  words  for  the 
first  lesson  is  somewhat  restricted ; 
but  in  the  subsequent  lessons,  where 
the  range  of  choice  is  wider,  the 
selections  should  be  made  with  a 
view  to  the  recurrence  or  to  the 
sequence  of  the  letters  they  contain 
—  to  their  utility  in  the  training  of 
the  learner,  rather  than  to  their  use- 
fulness in  English  sentences.  The 
more  frequent  words  will  be  encoun- 
tered often  enough  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice to  insure  their  mastery.  A  few 
wisely-selected  words  are  better  than 
many  chosen  at  random  or  without 
due  regard  to  the  end  aimed  at. 
Again,  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  them  in 
alphabetic  order,  or  in  any  other 
order  that  increases  the  monotony  of 
the  practice. 

REPETITION 

Something  has  already  been  said 
on  the  subject  of  repetition.  In  that 
connection  it  should  be  added  that 
the  student  ought  to  avoid  that  sort 
of  mechanical  repetition  of  a  word  or 
sentence  in  which  he  does  not  think 
of  each  letter  struck.  While  it  is  true 
that,  in  the  end,  the  writing  of  a 
touch  operator  becomes  largely  me- 
chanical, it  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  only  by  close  and 
constant  attention  that  the  desired 
reflex  skill  may  be  acquired.  Go  to 
your  text  on  psychology  for  amplifi- 
cation of  this  statement. 

BLANK    KEYBOARDS 

It  is  assumed  that  blank  keyboards 
are  used.  These  are  not  necessary 
for  the  better  class  of  students,  who 
believe  in  the  method  and  in  them- 
selves, who  have  backbone  and 
stamina;  but  for  the  mollusks,  who 
understand  nothing  fully  and  are 
never  to  be  depended  on ;  for  the 
invertebrates  who  understand  well 
enough  but  have  not  the  pluck  to 
stand  by  their  convictions,  you  will 
need  to  remove  the  temptation  of 
lettered  keys. 

VARY    THE    WORK 

No  single  text-book  contains  all 
that  is  good.    The  teacher  may  glean 


from  each  some  hints  that  will  be 
useful  in  explaining  the  work  or  vary- 
ing the  practice.  Some  students  may 
need  more  work  than  the  lesson  pro- 
vides. Perhaps  the  interest  of  some 
may  be  spurred  by  supplementary 
exercises  taken  from  other  sources. 

SELF-STUDY 

Another  factor  which  contributes 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  student 
is  to  get  him  to  study  himself.  Most 
students  take  readily  enough  to  the 
study  of  the  machine  and  of  the  book  ; 
but  that  is  not  sufficient.  If  they  will 
observe  themselves  and  try  to  dis- 
cover and  correct  their  own  faults 
and  defects,  they  will,  with  the  aid  of 
an  ordinarily  good  teacher,  succeed. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 

No  amou-nt  of  talk  from  the  desk 
can  suffice  at  this  stage.  The  teacher 
must  do  floor  work  constantly,  going 
from  student  to  student  with  criti- 
cisms, help,  encouragement.  Is  the 
student  awkward  ?  Tell  him  about 
the  several  awkward  ones  you  had 
last  year  (not  necessarily  using  that 
adjective  in  speaking  to  him)  who 
succeeded  after  patient  and  plucky 
perseverance.  Do  his  fingers  ache 
from  the  unaccustomed  exercise  ? 
Ask  him  how  he  felt  after  he  had  for 
the  first  time  swung  Indian  clubs  or 
ridden  a  bicycle.  Show  him  that  it 
is  not  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
work  that  he  is  wearied,  but  because 
of  its  novelty.  Let  him  rest  a 
moment  and  watch  you  while  you 
write  for  him.  The  graceful  ease 
with  which  you  do  it  should  encour- 
age him,  especially  when  you  tell  him 
what  a  time  you  had  when  you  began. 

Pick  out  for  the  most  persistent 
attention  the  student  who,  because 
of  dullness  or  indifference,  has  failed 
to  profit  by  your  instructions.  If  you 
do  not  rouse  him  now,  you  will 
probably  never  succeed  in  doing  so. 
Perhaps  he  persists  in  looking  at  his 
fingers.  Do  some  writing  for  him, 
illustrating  the  advantages  of  the 
touch  method.  Ask  him  if  he  can 
write  with  his  eyes,  or  read  with  his 
fingers.  Then  suggest  that  he  read 
his  copy  with  his  eyes  and  write  it 
with  his  fingers,  letting  each  member 
attend  to  its  own  business. 

Do  these  things  sound  childishly 
simple  and  commonplace?  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  simplest  truths  which 
must  be  oftenest  reiterated  to  some 
learners  of  typewriting.  Their  very 
simplicity     seems     to      make     them 


contemptible  to  some.  It  is  a  case 
for  "precept  upon  precept,  line  up- 
on line." 

PERFECT    WORK. 

Some  teachers  require  the  student 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  perfect 
work  in  the  first  lesson  before  com- 
mencing the  next.  Others  object  to 
the  plan  as  discouraging  to  the 
student,  owing  to  the  inevitable  fail- 
ures he  must  experience  before  the 
perfect  copy  is  produced.  The  object 
of  such  a  requirement  is  to  lead  the 
pupil  loseeihaX perfection  is  the  goal, 
and  that  his  true  reason  for  begin- 
ning the  second  lesson  is  that  he  has 
absolutely  mastered  the  first,  as 
shown,  not  by  the  number  of  minutes 
or  hours  he  has  spent  on  it,  or  by  the 
number  of  pages  he  has  written,  but 
by  the  sustained  accuracy  of  his  work. 
The  inculcation  of  this  idea  is  very 
desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  danger  of  get- 
ting the  student's  thoughts  centered 
too  early  upon  the  result  of  his  toil 
rather  than  on  the  manner  of  produc- 
ing the  result.  This  would  be  deplor- 
able. In  the  beginning,  it  is  the 
method  and  the  manner  that  are  of 
paramount  importance.  We  know 
that  if  these  are  right,  good  results 
may  be  secured  later;  but  it  is  not 
unreasonable,  even  in  the  beginning, 
to  require  the  student  to  show  by  his 
work  that  there  is  a  connection  be- 
tween good  methods  of  practice  and 
accurate  typewriting.  Tell  the 
student  frankly  that  correct  methods 
of  writing  are  first  to  be  secured,  but 
that  he  must  not  rush  recklessly 
along  without  any  regard  for  accur- 
acy. While  he  is  now  interested 
mainly  in  acquiring  mastery  of  the 
keyboard  and  control  of  his  fingers, 
he  must  remember  that  the  best  evi- 
dence of  such  mastery  and  control  is 
the  performance  of  a  stipulated 
amount  of  perfect  work.  Of  course, 
the  student  should  not  be  encouraged 
or  permitted  to  write  too  slowly  when 
trying  for  a  perfect  copy.  There  is  a 
certain  rate  of  speed  at  which  a 
student  will  do  his  best.  Above  or 
below  that  rate  he  is  likely  to  be  less 
accurate.  Help  him  to  find  his  proper 
pace  and  keep  it  in  all  his  work. 
Discourage  alike  all  wild  bursts  of 
speed  and  all  painfully  slow  plodding. 
To  do  this  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  individual  student. 


Some  students  will  habitually  bend 
their  fingers  too  much  ;  others,  too 
little.  The  former  will  not  get  suffi- 
cient force  into  the  blows  they  strike  ; 
the  latter  will  often  strike  the  keys  in 
the  bank  above  the  one  wanted. 
When  the  fault  is  stubborn,  the 
student  may  be  given  additional  drill 
in  drumming  with  his  finger-tips  on 
the  flat  surface  of  the  table  or  stand. 
Of  course,  in  extreme  cases  special 
gymnastics  should  be  given,  as  sug- 
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gested  last  month. 

Other  students  will  use  practically 
the  whole  arm  in  their  writing.  Re- 
peated illustration  and  admonition 
will  be  required  to  stop  this.  Still 
others  will  hold  their  wrists,  hands 
and  arms  as  rigid  as  the  ossified  man 
in  the  dime  museum.  To  cure  this, 
special  drills  may  have  to  be  given  in 
which  the  student's  entire  attention 
is  given  to  securing  proper  action. 
Many  will  use  both  hands  in  return- 
ing the  carriage,  or  they  will  remove 
both  from  the  keyboard  during  that 
operation,  which  not  only  causes  loss 
of  time,  but  necessitates  looking  at 
the  keyboard  in  order  to  replace  the 
hands  correctly  before  the  next  line 
can  be  written.  These  must  be 
taught  to  keep  one  hand  on  the  keys 
to  mark  the  place  for  the  other,  so 
that  the  eyes  need  not  be  removed 
from  the  copy. 
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Character  and  Commerce  -  Continued 
from  page  17< 

with  poverty,  and  mingle  our  patience  witli 
hope  and  our  hope  with  labor.  Man  is  not 
man  as  yet,  but  he  is  coming  to  his  own, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  trample  down  one 
another  in  the  mire.  If  you  are,  as  1  believe 
you  to  be  as  a  class,  embryonic  of  tliat 
future  at  which  I  have  hinted,  going  from 
this  place  to  3'our  own  sphere  in  life  ac- 
companied by  these  things  I  have  named 
and  many  others  which  suggest  them- 
selves, then  take  heart  of  grace  and  lay  on 
lustily,  for  it  is  through  commerce  as 
guided  by  character  that  the  chain  is  forged 
which  binds  us  in  love  and  fellowship  to 
our  God,  our  planet,  and  out  nation. 


Caw— Continued  from  paae  23. 

can  not  assign   his   right  to  another. 

In  most  of  the  states  the  covenant 
for  a  perpetual  renewal  will  be  en- 
forced by  the  courts.  The  right  to  a 
perpetual  renewal  will  pass  to  an 
assignee  on  the  sale  of  the  tenant's 
interest.  In  California  it  is  held, 
however,  that  a  covenant  for  a  lease 
to  run  indefinitely,  at  the  option  of 
the  lessee,  is  void  as  being  against 
the  policy  of  the  law. 

Where  there  are  several  lessees  and 
one  of  them  takes  the  renewal  in  his 
own  name  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  former  lease,  he  is  held  by  the 
courts  to  hold  the  lease  as  a  trustee 
for  the  former  lessees.  It  has  been 
held,  too,  that  where  there  is  no 
covenant  of  renewal  and  one  of  the 
lessees  obtains  a  renewal  in  his  own 
name  secretly,  the  renewal  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  all,  so  that  where  an 
executor  buys  the  renewal  of  a  lease 
that  ran  to  his  testator,  he  must  hold 
it  in  trust  for  the  estate.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  any  person  occupying 
the  relation  of  trustee  for  another.  A 
lessor  need  not  give  a  renewal  where 
the  lessee  has  not  lived  up  to  the 
agreements  contained  in  the  lease, 
or  has  committed  waste  on  the 
premises. 
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Hulburt,  World's  Work,  Nov.,  1905. 
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The  Independent,  Nov.,  1905. 

KOREA 

opening  Korea  by  Rail  — Homer  B. 
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—  Ion  Pericardis,  North  American 
Review,  Nov.,  1905. 


The  Wonderful  Mexican  Maguey  — 
Arthur  Inkerslev,  The  World  Today, 
Nov.,  1905. 
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Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  World's  Work, 
Nov.,  1905. 

The  First  Year's  Preparatory  Work 
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lace, Engineering  Magazine,  Nov., 
1905. 

PEAT 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Peat  Fuel 
Industry  in  the  United  States— A. 
Frederick  Collins,  Scientific  Ameri- 
can Supplement,  Nov.  18,  1905. 
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The  Vegetable  Fibres  of  the  Phil- 
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Popular  Science.  July,  1905. 

The  Cultivation  of  Tobacco  in  the 
Philippines  — A.  M.  Sanchez,  Popular 
Science,  May,  1905. 

RAILWAYS 

A  Feat  in  Railroad  Building,  (Den- 
ver to  Salt  Lake  Citv)  —  Laurence 
Lewis,  World's  Work,  Nov.,  1905. 

Railroad  Rebates,  Rav  Stannard 
Baker,  McClure's,  Dec,  1905. 
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Leone  Line  — J.  Hadley  Knight,  En- 
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Outlook,  Oct.  21,  pp.  399-401. 


Russia's  First  Parliament,  the 
Duma  — W.  T.  Stead,  Review  of 
Reviews,  Nov.,  1905. 


mathematics— Continued  from  page  23. 

well  as  problems  of  a  similar  order. 
It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that  pupils 
should  write  or  state  orally,  original 
problems  to  illustrate  some  stated 
principle.  These  may  be  graduated 
as  to  complexity  until  the  pupil  has 
learned  to  formulate  his  conditions 
effectively,  and  to  distinguish  be- 
tween essentials  and  non-essentials. 
Underclass  criticism, weaknesses  will 
be  corrected  and  the  habit  of  analysis 
fixed.  Thereafter,  all  problems, 
whatever  their  source,  will  be  judged 
or  weighed  by  a  live  class.  Time 
spent  in  this  work  is  time  gained  in 
problem  analysis.    Try  it  ! 


Don't  forget  to  make  your  yearly  deposit 
in  the  bank  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
No  other  investment  will  bring  you  as 
large  dividends  in  encouragement  and  im- 
provement as  the  subscription  fee  to  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
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Ulriting  in  Primary  and  8ram= 
mar  Grades 

Our  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  the  wrong  in  requiring 
pupils  to  change  from  drawn  writing 
to  free  writing  in  our  schools.  While 
this  is  a  wrong,  yet  I  think  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  many  unavoidable 
wrongs  caused  by  nature  rather  than 
by  methods  of  instruction. 

During  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
has  been  a  revolution  in  methods  of 
instruction  in  all  grades  of  our 
schools,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  that  revolution  has  been 
the  advent  of  written  work  as  a  part 
of  each  day's  preparation  and  recita- 
tion. The  cheap  price  of  writing 
materials  has  made  this  revolution 
possible. 

The  word  and  sentence  methods  of 
teaching  reading  require  that  pupils 
learn  to  write  from  the  beginning, 
and  these  methods  have  proved  so 
far  superior  to  the  older  methods 
that  no  one  would  think  of  their 
abandon.  The  reason  for  the  super- 
iority of  these  methods  lies  princi- 
pally in  the  fact  that  the  child  is 
taught  to  write.  In  the  days  when 
printed  forms  were  taught  from  the 
beginning,  all  that  the  pupil  could 
do  was  to  sit  down  and  look  at  the 
letters  and  words  placed  before  him 
—  the  most  unnatural  thing  for  a 
child  to  do.  While  in  teaching  the 
script  forms,  as  in  the  word  and  sen- 
tence methods,  the  child  is  taught  to 
draw  the  words.  It  is  natural  for  him 
to  want  to  be  doing  something ;  he  is 
interested,  and  soon  learns  to  identify 
the  words  placed  before  him.  In 
teaching  other  primary  branches,  the 
blackboard  has  become  one  of  the 
teacher's  greatest  aids.  This  fact 
makes  it  necessary  that  pupils  know 
how  to  read  script,  and  once  knowing 
how  to  read  it,  a  corps  of  civil  service 
men  could  not  prevent  their  drawing 
it. 

The  teacher  in  a  mixed  school  or  in 
a  primary  school  of  two  or  more 
grades  can  easily  keep  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  interested  and  profitably 
employed  by  giving  written  work, 
when  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
otherwise.  This  fact  has  done  much 
to  banish  the  rod  from  our  schools 
and  to  improve  discipline  generally. 
Will  our  school  boards  be  willing  to 
hire  two  teachers  to  do  the  work  now 
done  by  one  so  that  the  pupils  may 
not  be  taught  to  write  until  the  age 
of  eight  or  ten,  or  will  the  same 
motive  impel  the  teacher  to  allow  the 
work  in  all  other  branches  to  deter- 


iorate and  discipline  to  become  a 
constant  menace  as  of  yore  ?  I  be- 
lieve that  finger  movement  writing  is 
in  our  primary  grades  to  stay  until 
something  again  changes  our  meth- 
ods of  instruction  in  other  branches. 
But  so  far  we  have  inferred  that 
finger  movement  work  is  something 
that  must  be  unlearned,  and  that  it  is 
a  hindrance  in  learning  movement 
when  the  proper  age  arrives.  I  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  the  case  if  the 
style  drawn  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  to  be  written  later.  Many  think 
that  the  tendency  to  grip  the  pen  and 
to  twist  the  hand  into  wrong  positions 
is  caused  by  finger  movement  writing, 
but  it  has  been  my  experience  that 
the  boy  who  reaches  the  age  of  from 


eight  to  twelve  years  and  has  done 
practically  no  writing  is  very  awk- 
ward and  has  the  same  faults  intensi- 
fied. Of  course,  he  does  not  have  the 
trouble  that  is  encountered  in  chang- 
ing from  vertical  to  slant. 

I  believe  that  finger  movement  writ- 
ing has  its  use  just  as  creeping  has 
its  use  before  walking.  It  strength- 
ens the  muscles  and  trains  them  for 
the  more  useful  work  that  is  to  fol- 
low ;  that  is,  if  the  arm  movement 
work  is  taken  up  at  the  right  time. 
There  is  a  proper  time  to  teach 
movement  just  as  there  is  a  proper 
time  to  teach  the  child  to  walk. 

I  believe  that  the  following  reme- 
dies should  be  applied  to  the  present 
conditions  : 

The  style  of  business  writing  now 


presented  by  our  best  penmanship 
journals  should  be  used  in  all  grades, 
and  the  styles  of  capitals  used  should 
be  those  best  adapted  to  both  draw- 
ing and  arm  movement  work. 

2.  Special  teachers  of  penmanship 
should  have  charge  of  or  supervise 
the  work  where  it  is  possible. 

3.  The  public  school  teacher  should 
learn  to  write  better  and  to  teach  the 
subject  better.  This  can  be  attained 
by  sticking  to  one  style  of  writing 
long  enough  to  give  the  teacher  a 
chance,  and  by  supervision,  as  sug- 
gested above. 

4.  More  time  should  be  given  the 
subject  during  the  first  few  years  of 
movement  work. 

5.  Teachers  of  all  branches  should 
co-operate  in  the  work  by  accepting 
no  careless  work  from  students. 
There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers  to  ask  students  to  do 
more  written  work  in  a  period  than  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  do  well. 

Undoubtedly  the  application  of 
these  remedies  will  require  time  and 
much  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
best  men  of  the  profession,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  hunt- 
ing long  enough  for  the  marvelous 
fountain  wherein  all  the  ills  of  pen- 
manship may  be  cured. 

[It  gives  us  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
to  receive  and  to  print  a  paper  such  as  is 
^iven  above.  On  tiie  whole,  it  is  one  of  the 
clearest  cut  conimunlcations  of  the  kind  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day.  It  is  thoroughly 
sane  — just  what  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  quiet,  reserved,  thoughtful,  prac- 
tical, experienced  good  fellow  as  Mr. 
Atticks. 

The  main  difference  of  opinion  between 
us  is  that  he  is  satisfied  with  things  as  they 
are  as  concerns  the  teaching  of  language 
and  the  requirement  of  writing  on  the  part 
of  children,  while  we  are  not.  And  we  think 
he  minimizes  the  evil  results  arising  from 
excessive  finger  movement  and  gripping. 

Some  of  our  foremost  educators  are  de- 
nouncing this  premature  instruction  of 
writing  in  stronger  terms  than  we  have. 
They  tell  us  there  are  other  employments 
that  are  more  natural,  more  healthful,  more 
educational,  and  more  needful  than  writing 
during  the  first  years  of  school  life. 

But  we  have  said  more  than  we  intended. 
We  welcome  the  good  things  Brother 
Atticks  asks  for,  and  more.  We  propose  to 
do  what  we  can  to  help  along  the  crusade 
against  poor  writing,  and  against  prema- 
ture instruction  and  requirements  on  the 
part  of  children. 

Let  us  hear  from  others  along  this  line, 
whether  you  believe  as  we  do  or  not,  and 
then  again  from  Mr.  Atticks  These  col- 
umns are  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  good 
writing,  and  not  merely  to  the  propagation 
of  any  special  theories  of  our  own.  Ours  is 
not  a  narrow  gauge  track  ;  it  is  open  to  the 
transportation  of  professional  ideas  con- 
cerning penmanship  and  other  educational 
and  commercial  subjects.  Send  on  your 
intellectual  cargoes.  Keep  the  track  warm 
and  smooth.  Better  writing  is  bound  to 
result.  — EDITOR.] 
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By    a.  H.    HINMAN,  Worcester,    Mass. 


to  his  prosperity.  May  his  new  books  con- 
tribute liberally  to  the  last  condition  and 
thereby  indirectly  to  the  first. 

C.  P.  ZANEK. 


It  seems  fitting  that  in  closing  this  his. 
torical  work  of  Mr.  Hinuian's,  that  a  sketch 
of  him  and  his  work  will  be  appropriate.  It 
therefore  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  the 
following  brief  outline  of  his  busy  life : 

Mr.  A  H.  Hinman  was  born  in  Lorain 
County,  Ohio,  in  1813,  and  lived  at  Elyria 
and  Oberlin  until  elev'en  years  of  age.  He 
then  went  West  with  his  parents,  and  in 
one  of  the  unsettled  prairies  of  Illinois,  he 
did  the  work  of  a  farmer's  boy  for  three 
years.  This  included  the  breaking  of  prai- 
rie land,  fighting  of  prairie  fires,  trappingof 
prairie  chickens  for  food,  and  listening  to 
their  crowing,  and,  at  night,  the  howling  of 
wolves.  He  returned  to  Ohio  at  15  years  of 
age,  and  lived  at  Oberlin,  attending  the 
college,  and  graduating  in  the  Business  Col- 
lege where  P.  R.  Spencer,  the  founder  of 
Spencerian  writing,  taught.  Mr.  Hinman 
was  trained  as  a  special  pupil  in  writing  by 
Mr.  Spencer  and  his  sons.  Keturning  to 
the  West,  he  enlisted  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  after  his  discharge,  became  an 
accountant  in  Chicago,  and  later  a  teacher 
in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  College.  One  year 
later,  he  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis 
branch  as  a  teacher  of  penmanship,  and 
after  three  years'  service  was  chosen  by  the 
authors  and  publishers  of  Spencerian  copy 
books  to  introduce  as  general  agent  that 
system  of  writing  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  West;  also  to  lecture  before  teachers 
and  instruct  them  in  the  nature  and  use  of 
copy  books.  During  five  years  he  was  al- 
most constantly  before  teachers  at  county 
and  state  institutes  and  normal  schools.  At 
St.  Louis,  he  came  under  the  instruction  of 
John  D.  Williams,  one  of  the  world's  most 
famous  ornamental  penmen. 

Mr.  Hinman  was  for  two  years  Superin- 
tendent of  writing  in  the  public  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  being  chosen  to  that  position  by 
Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  now  the 
L^nited  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
An  offer  of  $3.rxXI.OO  per  year  from  Pierce  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  secured  Mr.  Hinman's 
services  as  a  teacher  and  engrosser  of  plain 
and  ornamental  penmanship,  following  Mr. 
Flickinger,  who  had  resigned  through  ill 
health. 

After  two  years,  Mr.  Hinman  opened  Hin- 
man's Business  College  in  the  center  of  the 
coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  during 
three  years  trained  a  number  of  young  men 
now  celebrated  as  commercial  teachers, 
among  which  were  E.  M.  Huntsinger,  now  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  M.  J.  Goldsmith,  pen- 
man and  teacher  in  the  Brooklyn  Business 
High  School,  and  others.  Mr.  Hinman  then 
undertook  the  work  of  teaching  Ijookkeep- 
ing  and  writing  courses,  evenings,  giving 
five  weeks  to  each  course  at  $20.00  per  pupil, 
leaving  its  payment  till  the  end  of  the 
course,  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
pupil. 

In  20  weeks  in  Detroit,  his  receipts  were 
$2400.00,  and  in  10  weeks  in  Titusville  and 
Oil  City,  Penn.,  his  receipts  were  $1300.00.  At 
that  time,  a  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Packard  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Hibbard  of 
the  Bryant  <Sf  Stratton  College  of  Boston,  re- 


sulted in  an  offer  to  Mr.  Hinman  of  $200.00 
per  month  by  Mr.  Hibbard  to  come  to  Bos- 
ton. 

After  two  years  in  Boston,  Mr.  Hinman  lo- 
cated in  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  has 
conducted  a  Business  College  for  twenty- 
five  years.  In  1875,  at  Pottsville,  Penn.,  Mr. 
Hinman  started  the  Penman's  Art  Journal, 
which  was  for  many  years  the  only  organ 
of  the  Penman  and  Business  Colleges  of 
the  country. 

In  1878,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Pack- 
ard of  Xew  York  City,  Mr.  Hinman  organ- 
ized the  first  penmen's  convention,  which 
was  held  in  Packard's  College,  New  York. 
Many  Business  College  proprietors  being 
present,  there  was  then  organized  the 
American  Business  Teachers'  Association, 
which  exists  now  as  a  part  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers'  Federation.  Mr. 
Hinman  was  for  a  dozen  years  prominent  as 
an  officer  of  the  penmanship  section  of  The 
Business  Educators'  Association. 

As  a  skillful  master  of  plain  and  orna- 
mental penmanship  in  all  its  branches,  Mr. 
Hitiman  has  had  a  national  reputation  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  his  present  skill 
in  those  lines  at  the  black-board  is  univer- 
sally conceded  to  surpass  that  of  any  pen- 
man past  or  present. 

For  the  past  20  years  at  Business  College 
Conventions  he  has  decorated  the  black- 
boards with  his  wonderful  skill,  and  by  the 
penmen's  papers  and  the  professional  pen- 
men of  the  country  he  is  called,  "  The  King 
of  Blackboard  Penmen."  Mr.  F.  B.  Court- 
nev  of  national  fame  was  trained  by  Mr. 
Hinman.  .Mr.  Hinman's  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  co:nmercial  teachers  and  penmen 
for  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  in  the  history  he  has  written. 
He  is  just  completing  a  book  on  the  teach- 
ing of  plain  penmanship,  wherein  he  em- 
braces the  best  ideas  gained  through  over 
forty  years'  experience  as  a  penman  and 
teacher.  This  will  be  followed  by  a  work 
upon  ornamental  penmanship,  and  in  both 
works  his  effort  will  be  to  give  to  coming 
aspirants  for  penmanship  skill,  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  covering  nearly  half  a 
century  of  service  as  an  expert  and  teacher 
of  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship. 

The  series  of  historical  sketches  he  has 
contributed  to  the  profession  through  these 
columns  has  awakened  much  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  younger  penmen,  and  re- 
freshed the  memories  of  the  older  penman 
and  business  educators.  I  hereby  desire  to 
thank  him  for  his  unselfish  service  in  col- 
lecting and  recording  the  historical  data  of 
our  profession.  With  him,  as  with  the  pub- 
lishers, it  has  been  largely  a  labor  of  love. 
Our  compensation  lies  chiefly  in  the  com- 
pensation of  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
our  best. 

The  work  is  not  complete  and  there  have 
been  errors,  but  perfection  is  not  of  this  life. 
Some  omissions  have  been  made  by  over- 
sight; others  because  data  could  not  be  se- 
cured. 

Here's  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Hinman,  and 


Cnalisb-eontinued  from  page  21. 

words  must  take  our  tools  and  mater- 
ials into  the  class-room  and  set  ev- 
eryone to  work  on  words.  We  must 
reject  one,  change  the  place  of  an- 
other, modify, this  one  or  that, dignify 
one  with  a  capital  and  help  another 
with  an  au.xiliary.  Our  study  of  the 
noun  will  introduce  us  into  a  goodly 
assemblage  of  words  among  which  it 
stands  alone  ;  yet  it  is  the  subject  of 
all  the  other  word's  attention. 

The  noun-word  is  the  chief  figure 
in  our  picture,  the  reiterate  tone  in 
our  music  ;  it  can  make  us  see  visions 
or  hear  songs.  "  Home  "—what  does 
that  mean  to  you  this  holiday  sea- 
son ?  "Mountain" —  what  dream- 
ings  in  the  day  does  that  word  re- 
call ?  "  Ocean,"  "  Melba,"  "brook" 
"trees"— what  songs  do  they  sing? 
"Lincoln,"  "Gettysburg,"  "sol- 
dier," "Decoration  Day  "— do  they 
mean  anything  to  you?  "Friend," 
"lover,"  "  ch  ild  r  e  n  "— are  these 
dead  words  or  living  pictures? 
"Work,"  "play,"  "success,"  "fail- 
ure," "reward,"  "punishment," 
"fatigue,"  "  rest  "— are  these  words 
grammar  ?  or  parts  of  speech  ?  or 
nouns  ?  or  are  they  all  these  and 
the  fullness  thereof  — real  things, 
real  persons,  real  places,  real 
emotions  translated  into  well-known 
symbols  ? 

The  pervasive  influence  of  the  cen- 
tral word  will  be  re-inforced  by  the 
correct  presentation  of  the  lesser 
words  but  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
sentence  as  a  whole  should  not  make 
us  underestimate  the  value  of  the  in- 
dividual word.  It  is  possible  in  ev- 
ery sentence  to  single  out  words  that 
are  worthy  of  intelligent  audience ; 
words  that  are  first  and  last  a  part  of 
the  harmonious  sentence  ;  words  that 
take  their  places  with  a  fine  discre- 
tion in  the  ensemble,  entering  and 
retiring  like  the  well-played  instru- 
ments of  an  orchestra.  We  should 
see  our  language  as  an  artistic  whole, 
yes  ;  but  we  should  ask  that  it  have 
proportion  and  balance,  harmony  of 
parts.  We  should  enjoy  it  because 
every  word  may  be  a  perfect  one,  its 
music  justly  modulated,  its  meaning 
sure  and  true. 

(  To  be  Continued  in  February.) 
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tiie  Holyoke.  Mass.,  Business  Institute  Catalog,  representing:  "  Ilankin;;  Hour." 


Eastern  eommercial  Ceaebers'  Usso- 
ciation  Hnnouncement. 

The  program  below  is  incomplete, 
but  will  serve  to  indicate  what  is  in 
store  for  those  who  attend  the  Balti- 
more meeting  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association.  The 
Executive  Board  is  working  hard  to 
make  this  occasion  profitable  and 
enjoyable  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  following  committee  has  been 
appointed  to  manage  the  shorthand 
speed  contest : 

E.  V.  Murphv,  care  U.  S.  Senate,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 

Kendrick  C.  Hill,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

F.  F.  Uutton,  1(117  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

H.  G.  Healey,  'JQ    Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Chas.  E.  Smith,  IN  Wilson  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Kaymond  P.  Kelly,  Chicago,  111.,  care 
John  R.  Gregg. 

H.  M.  Pechin,  Equitable  Bldg.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Charles  Currier  Beale,  care  Superior 
Court,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  H.  Requa,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Isaac  S.  Dement,  3_>5  Dearborn  St.,  Chi- 
cago, III- 

.\.  C.  Welch,  care  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  F.  Keinard,  .YjS  W.  12'.'d  St.,  N.  Y.City. 

H.  L.  Andrews,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Fred  Irland,  care  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  H.  McGurrin,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Serving  on  the  committee  does  not  act  as 
a  bar  to  sharing  in  the  contest.  Fuller 
Information  will  be  furnished  in  the  Feb- 
ruary or  March  magazines. 

Chas.  T.  Pjlatt, 
President. 

Program 

OF  EASTERN   CO?IMERCIAI.   TEACHERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION ?IEETIN<i  TO  BE  HELD  IN 
B.\I.TIMORE,  MD.,  APRIL  12  TO 

14,  imxi. 

1st     day  —    THirRSDAY      MORNING,     APRIL 

12,  1!K.K) 

Registration  of  Members,  payment  of 
dues,  inspection  of  exhibits  of  Commercial 
School  supplies,  etc. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  1:00  to  4:30. 

.\ddress  of  Welcome  — E.  H.  Norman, 
liWi;  Host. 

Response,  E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly,  Mass. 

President's  Address,  Chas.  T.  Piatt. 

Announcement  and  Appointment  of  Com- 
mittees. 

"  Master  Passion  in  Teaching,"  Calvin  O. 
Altliouse,  of  Department  of  Commerce, 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"Conmiercial  School  Statistics,"  H.  M. 
Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"Night  Schools,"  Edwin  Leibfreed,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa 

Address,  Ur.  A.  E.  Alderman,  President 
University  of  Virginia. 

■-'d     DAY  — KR1D.\Y,     APRIL     13,     FORENOON, 

i>:'M  TO  r_':3ll 

Institute  Lessons. 

"Penmanship,"  E.  C.  Mills,  Penmanship 

.Specialist,  Kochester,  N.  Y. 

"Bookkeeping"  (Advanced),  J.  R.  Ben- 
nett, Instructor  in  Advanced  Bookkeeping, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Business  College. 

"Shorthand,"  E.  H.  Eldredge,  Director 
Secretorial  Department  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Intermission  for  Lunch. 

FRIDAY  P.  M..  2:(K1  TO  i-.X 
"  English,"  ( Institute  Lesson  t ,  Miss  Flora 
Pryor,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Business  College. 
"Tlie  Commercial  Teacher's  Avocation," 
F.  H.  Read,  Principal  of  Commercial  De- 
partment of  English  High  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I 

"Typewriting,"  (Institute  Lesson),  Miss 
Alice  M  Wood,  Teacher  of  Typewriting 
Eastman's  Business  College,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 

3D    DAY  — SATURDAY,    APRIL    14TH,     FORE- 
NOON, 10:00  TO  12:30 
Business  Meeting: 

General  Secretary's  Report. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Report     of     Committees  —  Executive, 

Speed,  X'erbatini  Report,  etc. 
New  Business. 
Election  of  Officers. 
Selection  of  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 
Address,  Dr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  Supt.  of 
Public  Education,  State  of  >laryland. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON 
Shorthand  Speed  Contest. 
BANQUET 
At  the  Friday  Evening,  April  13,  l'M\. 

Address,  Hon.  Edwin  Warfleld,  (Jovernor 
of  Maryland. 

Remarks,  E.  C.  Timanus,  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more; and  others. 


eineinnati. 

A  recent,  hurried  trip  to  the  (Jueen  City  of 
Ohio  by  the  Editor  revealed  the  commercial 
schools  of  that  city  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Brother  Bartlett  was  out  of 
town,  and  we  saw  nothing  of  Boss  Cox. 

Messrs.  Scully  and  Tate  of  the  Bartlett 
school  made  it  alike  lively  and  pleasant. 
We  found  them  to  be  the  same  busy,  faith- 
ful, enthusiastic  fellows  they  have  the 
reputation  of  being,  and  both  looking 
Chicago-ward  with  anticipation  of  a  good 
l)ig  time.  They  have  lioth  worked  hard  to 
make  the  meeting  a  success. 

The  Mueller  School  of  Business  is  one  of 
the  growing  institutions  of  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  D.  Mueller  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  e.xcellent  school  they 
have  built  up.  We  addressed  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  class,  and  if  we  impressed 
them  as  favorably  as  they  impressed  us, 
the  opinion  formed  is  nmtually  flattering. 

At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  we  found  the  work  well 
in  hand  under  the  able  leadership  and 
instruction  of  Messrs.  Ferris,  Bowles  and 
Champlin.  In  Newport,  where  we  ad- 
dressed the  teachers  of  the  sister  cities  of 
Ludlow,  Covington,  Newport,  Bellevue  and 
Dayton,  Ky.,  we  found  much  interest  in 
penmanship,  the  result  of  the  work  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Champlin,  Mr.  Booth  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Covington 
High  School,  Mr.  Chambers,  Supervisor  of 
Writingin  Covington,  and  to  others,  includ- 
ing the  school  officials. 

We  did  not  have  time  to  see  Nelson's, 
Walters',  Traub's  and  the  other  schools, but 
from  the  ones  we  saw  and  visited  we  re- 
ceived good  reports  of  the  others  — a  com- 
pliment not  always  accorded  competitors. 

We  spent  a  few  delightful,  profitable 
minutes  with  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Howard  of  the 
Phonographic  Institute  Co.,  whom  we  found 
well  and  apparently  prosperous.  We  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  grasping  the  active 
hand  of  the  "  Grand  Old  Man  "  of  the  short- 
hand profession,  Mr.  Benn  I'itman,  who 
seemed  as  spry  and  gray,  though  not  as 
plump,  as  the  omnipresent  Santa  Claus: 

Every  body  seemed  to  be  planning  to  be 
in  Chicago  and  to  be  bent  on  having  as 
good  a  time  as  the  event  promised  to  be 
big. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fog  and  smoke, 
we  have  only  pleasant  recollections  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  "her  people. 
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Results  of  the  Organization  of  Higher  Courses  in  Commerce  in  Dartmouth  College 

By  Harlow  S.  Person,  Secretary  of  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance, 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  X.  H. 

A  paper  read  at  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  July  fi,  1903. 
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Three  characteristics  distinguish  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and 
Finance,  of  Dartmouth  College,  froui  other 
schools  of  commercial  education  in  the 
United  States.  First,  it  is  organized  as  a 
graduate  or  professional  school,  practically 
none  of  the  strictly  commercial  work  being 
offered  in  the  undergraduate  curriculum  of 
the  College.  Second,  its  requirements  for 
entrance  are  high,  a  college  education  be- 
ing required  as  preparation  forentrance  up- 
on its  work.  Third,  this  graduate,  or  pro- 
fessional-school, organization  permits  the 
work  to  be  practical  and  specialized,  the 
training  of  an  individual  student  having 
direct  reference,  in  most  cases,  to  some  par- 
ticular line  of  business  activity.  It  is  my 
purpose,  in  reporting  to  you  on  this  form  of 
organization,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  the  "Dartmouth  Plan,"  to  approach  the 
subject  from  the  view-points  furnished  by 
these  distinguishing  characteristics. 

In  organizing  its  commercial  courses  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  Dartmouth 
College  simply  carried  out  a  principle  which 
had  been  long  before  adopted  and  applied 
in  the  organization  of  other  of  its  special 
schools.  This  principle  is  that  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  while  growing  with 
the  growth  of  education  in  general,  should 
preserve  its  integrity  as  a  college  offering  a 
liberal  training.  Its  bachelor's  degree 
should  be  the  evidence  of  a  broad  general 
education;  should  be  the  evidence  of  a 
preparation  for  specialization,  but  not  the 


evidence  of  specialization  itself.  Its  medi- 
cal, engineering  and  commercial  schools, 
accordingly,  were  organized  as  associated 
professional  schools,  any  one  of  whose 
training  should  be  a  superstructure  of 
specialized  training  reared  upon  the  broad 
and  solid  substructure  of  the  general 
education  of  the  College.  This  idea  has 
been  recognized  by  other  institutions  in 
the  organization  of  law  and  medical 
schools;  Dartmouth  does  not  regret  the  ap- 
plication of  the  idea  in  the  organization  of 
her  commercial  school. 

1.  Leaving  one  side  for  the  momenta  con- 
sideration of  college  training  as  a  technical 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  School,  the 
Dartmouth  plan  of  a  separate  professional 
school  associated  with  the  College  aims  at 
two  results;  the  development,  on  the  one 
hand,  through  the  medium  of  the  College, 
of  the  mau  of  no  group  or  class,  of  the  man 
of  the  world,  sympathetic,  broad-minded, 
capable  of  observing  and  arranging  facts 
and  of  analyzing  and  interpreting  tenden- 
cies; and  the  development,  on  the  other 
hand,  through  the  medium  of  the  Tuck 
School,  of  the  same  man  into  the  man  of  a 
class,  of  a  profession,  possessing  that  power 
which  accompanies  professional  knowledge 
and  professional  enthusiasm.  It  was  the 
belief  of  the  organizers  of  the  School  that 
there  is  no  experience  which  so  develops 
the  man.  the  individual  who  is  in  posses- 
sion of  himself  wherever  he  finds  himself, 
as  does  the  experience  afforded  by  the  col- 


lege. That  the  college  man  always  lights 
on  his  feet  has  become  proverbial.  But  the 
development  of  this  broad-minded  and  open 
minded  man  of  the  world  is,  as  Mr.  Carne- 
gie says,  from  the  point  of  view  of  business 
activity  often  at  a  cost;  he  frequently  loses 
his  "  fire"  and  "energy,"  loses  the  ability 
to  project  himself  with  enthusiasm  into  a 
chosen  life's  work.  The  problem  that  con- 
fronts all  of  us  is  to  develop  the  aian  who 
is  open-minded  on  the  one  side,  and  who  is 
on  the  professional  side  skilled  and  enthu- 
siastic. The  open-mindedness  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  humanizing  training  of  the  col- 
lege; the  fire,  energy  and  professional  en- 
thusiasm are  the  product  of  the  special 
school  with  its  group  esprit.  This  man  of 
the  world  is,  furthermore,  the  product  of 
the  Jcisnre  of  college  life,  of  college  asso- 
ciations, as  mnch  as  of  the  class-room;  the 
man  of  professional  skill  and  enthusiasm 
is  the  product  of  indefati^ahle  applica- 
tion outside  the  class-rooitt  as  well  as  in- 
side. In  a  given  curriculum  you  cannot  of- 
fer leisure  outside  the  class-room,  and  at 
the  same  time  compel  indefatigable  appli- 
cation outside  the  class-room.  These  con- 
ditions are  mutually  exclusive.  You  can- 
not secure  the  essential  features  of  profes- 
sional school  training  within  the  liberal 
arts  curriculum,  and  j'icc  versa.  It  has 
been  said  that  technical  sul)ject-matter 
may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure 
a  liberal  training,  and  that  a  man  niaj' be 
given  a  liberal  and  a  technical  training  in 
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one  process.  In  that  argument  there  lurks 
a  double  error.  In  the  first  place,  its  prem- 
ise is  a  sweeping  statement  of  what  is  only 
in  a  limited  sense  true;  speaking  broadly, 
the  teaching  of  technical  subjects  in  a  way 
that  secures  technical  efficiency  does  not 
afford  a  training  that  is  liberal  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  are  using  the  term.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  ignores  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  value  of  the  college  is  in  its  associa- 
tions, and  that  the  leisure  which  makes 
possible  literary,  athletic  and  personal  as- 
sociations is  not  afforded  by  a  curriculum 
of  technical  training.  One  essential  ele- 
ment of  technical,  professional  instruction 
is  an  atmosphere  that  impels  the  student  to 
constant  attention  to  technical  matters, 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  class-room. 
The  ideal  method  of  securing  the  most  effi- 
cient, that  is  the  broadest-minded,  special- 
ist, is  to  first  develop  the  man  by  affording 
the  former  discipline  and  the  associations 
to  be  found  only  in  the  normal,  healthy 
college  life ;  and  then  to  gather  together  the 
elements  of  capacity  so  developed,  and 
concentrate  them  into  the  channels  of  in- 
defatigable work  and  of  professional  en- 
thusiasm, a  concentration  possible  only  in 
the  professional  school. 

The  experience  of  the  Tuck  School  seems 
to  be  confirming  this  theory.  Its  students 
take  up  the  work  of  the  second  year,  the 
year  of  specialization,  as  men  with  outlook, 
with  a  wide  range  of  sympathies, 
as  men  knowing  how  to  study  and 
how  to  observe  and  differentiate.  They  are 
able  to  work  with  their  instructors,  not 
merely  under  them.  That  is  the  result  of 
the  college  discipline.  They  are  also  men 
of  a  single  purpose,  men  of  a  class,  working 
in  a  common  field  with  a  common  enthusi- 
asm; men  of  a  common  i<leal  — the  acquisi- 
tion of  technical  efficiency.  That  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  concentration  of  the  commercial 
work  in  a  separately  organized  school. 

2.  Approaching  our  subject  from  the 
view-point  of  the  high  requirement  for  en- 
trance, two  questions  present  themselves. 
Is  the  requirement  for  entrance  greater 
than  is  necessary  to  equip  the  student 
technically  for  the  work  of  the  School,  and 
does  the  necessity  of  remaining  a  fifth  year 
at  the  College  deprive  men  of  a  commercial 
training,  who  would  be  able  to  secure  it 
were  the  commercial  courses  offered  as  a 
part  of  the  undergraduate  curriculum  ? 

With  regard  to  the  latter  of  these  ques- 
tions, I  think  it  undeniable  that  more 
students  would  take  the  commercial  work 
during  an  undergraduate  period  than  now 
remain  to  take  it  in  a  graduate  year.  There 
is  another  aspect  of  the  matter  than  that  of 
mere  numbers,  however.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  cultivating  intensively  as  well  as 
extensively.  The  intensive  cultivation  of 
a  given  selected  area  may  be  as  great  a 
social  service  as  the  extensive  cultivation 
of  a  much  larger  heterogeneous  area.  It  is 
our  experience  that  the  graduate  form  of 
organization  operates  as  an  instrument  of 
selection,  eliminating  those  who  show 
either  incompetency  or  insincerity  in  their 
approach  to  the  commercial  training,  and 
selecting  those  who  show  competency  and 
sincerity.  When  the  Tuck  School  was  first 
organized,  many  of  the  students  who  took 
up  the  first  year's  work,  as  Dartmouth 
Seniors,  did  it  out  of  curiosity  or  with  the 
idea  of  securing  easily  a  business  training, 
without  the  necessity  of  forfeiting  the 
"  leisurely  contemplation  "  of  which  the  se- 
curing of  a  liberal  training  in  part  consists. 
Eighteen  hours  of  hard  work  during  the 
Senior  year,  however,  soon  eliminated  those 
without  business  aptitude  or  insincere  of 


purpose.  I  think  I  may  now  safely  say  that 
Darmouth  Juniors  who  make  application 
to  the  first  year  of  the  School,  do  so  because 
their  desire  for  a  training  for  business  is 
such  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  hard  work  in  their  Senior  j-ear,  a  year 
when  the  average  student  prefers  to  reduce 
the  number  of  hours  of  work.  The  prospect 
of  still  harder  pressure  in  the  second  year 
of  the  School  acts  in  a  similar  way  as  a 
selective  force,  eliminating  those  of  the 
first  year  students  who  are  insincere  of 
purpose  or  who  have  not  a  real  passion  for 
the  life  of  a  business  man.  Of  coursethere 
are  worthy  students  who  do  not  continue 
the  special  training  because  of  financial 
inability  or  because  they  are  not  convinced 
of  the  value  of  any  special  training  for  a 
business  career.  But  I  am  convinced,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that,  in  many  instances 
where  commercial  courses  are  offered  in  the 
undergraduate  curriculum,  of  forty  or  fifty 
students  beginning  the  commercial  work 
in  the  Freshnjan  year  frequently  only  ten 
or  a  dozen  continue  it  through  the  Senior 
year,  that  in  any  comparison  the  feature  of 
numbers  must  be  qualified  by  the  features 
of  aptitude  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
Tuck  School  entrance  requirement  is  higher 
than  is  desirable  for  technical  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  School,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  is  not.  Were  it  possible  to  redistri- 
bute courses  in  the  curricula  of  colleges, 
with  the  sole  object  in  mind  of  securing  an 
efficient  (eciinica/ preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  School,  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  years  of  college  work  required  for  en" 
trance  would  be  feasable;  but  so  long  as 
the  distribution  of  courses  in  college  cur- 
ricula is  determined  on  broader  grounds 
than  the  securing  of  efficient  preparation 
for  the  work  of  some  particular  professional 
school,  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  years 
study  required  for  entrance  is  not  desirable. 
Were  the  commercial  courses  of  the  Tuck 
.School  offered  in  the  undergraduate  curric- 
ulum, they  could  not  be  of  so  advanced  a 
grade;  and  it  is  the  advanced  grade  of  the 
work  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  so  develop  himself  that,  in  addition  to 
the  ability  to  carry  on  the  routine  work  of 
an  office,  he  is  able  to  sieze  those  opportun- 
ities for  advancement  that  present  them- 
selves in  the  mastering  of  problems  that 
require  the  exercise  of  the  ability  to  make 
an  intelligent  analysis  of  the  general  policy 
of  his  particular  business.  The  Tuck  School 
builds  on  topof  the  college  training;  it  does 
not  give  training  of  the  same  grade  over 
again. 

The  offering  by  the  Tuck  School  of  courses 
of  training  for  specific  careers  is  a  result  of 
experience.  At  first  a  general  course^was 
offered,  believed  to  be  of  valire  to  a  man 
whatever  the  occupation  he  might  take  up. 
The  reference  to  specific  careers  was  only 
a  remote  one.  As  a  result  of  the  observa- 
tion of  its  men,  and  of  the  requirements  of 
certain  classes  of  business,  the  School  has 
come  to  the  conclusion:  first,  that,  receiv- 
ing men  with  a  college  training,  there  is  no 
danger  of  too  early  specialization;  and 
second,  that  many  lines  of  business  are 
either  in  themselves  so  complex,  or  so  in- 
volve the  application  of  highly  developed 
sciences,  that  to  devote  a  graduate  year's 
study  to  some  particular  line  of  business  is 
justifiable.  Some  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses—for instance  those  involving  the 
application  of  chemistry;  foreign  com- 
merce; banking  — even  the  subject  of 
foreign  exchange  by  itself;  transportation; 
insurance;  each  presents  facts  and  princi- 
ples worthy  of  special  study.    As  a   result 


of  our  experience  and  observation,  we  are 
convinced  of  the  value  of  special  prepara- 
tion for  special  lines  of  business,  when  an 
institution's  organization  is  such  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  too  early  specialization. 

The  best  concrete  test,  perhaps,  is  the 
observation  of  the  careers  of  an  institu- 
tion's graduates,  the  observation  centering 
upon  the  rate  of  advancement  as  evidenced 
by  wages  received  and  by  promotion  to 
p--)Sitions  requiring  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility. An  investigation  of  the  careers  of 
the  graduates  of  the  first  four  classes  of  the 
Tuck  School  — the  first  class  had  been  out  of 
the  School  four  years,  the  fourth  class  but 
one  year  —  suggests  the  following  inferen- 
ces: 

Special  training  does  not  relieve  the 
average  graduate  of  the  necessity  of  start- 
ing at  the  bottom  and  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship. There  is  the  inevitable  period  of 
adjustment  to  actual  business  methods  and 
conditions,  during  which  he  receives  ap- 
prentice wages.  The  median  wage  of  all 
Tuck  graduates  has  been  at  the  start  $10  per 
week;  at  one  year  out,  $r2;  at  two  years  out, 
$15;  atthreeyearsout,$20;  at  four  years  out, 
$28.50.  Comparing  this  rate  of  advancement 
with  the  rate  of  advancemetit  evidenced  by 
such  other  records  as  have  been  made  pub- 
lic, the  Tuck  School  graduate,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  wage  only,  seems  to  have 
been  able  to  shorten  the  period  of  appren- 
ticeship. The  advancement  of  Tuck  gradu- 
ates, considered  from  the  view-point  of  the 
responsibility  involved  in  the  positions  to 
which  they  have  been  advanced,  more 
significant  as  indicating  their  future  than 
the  wage  view-point,  cannot  be  presented 
graphically.  I  can  only  say  that  our  ex- 
pectations have  been  exceeded.  Many  of 
the  men  have  been  advanced  to  positions 
requiring  the  exercise  of  special  aliility,  in 
many  cases  managerial  ability.  It  has 
exceeded  our  expectations  also  that  the 
School  has  already  received  requests  from 
employers  for  more  men  of  the  calibre  of 
Mr.  So-and-So. 

I  wish  to  report  to  you  in  conclusion  what 
our  experience  has  suggested  to  us  regard- 
ing training  for  managerial  ability.  As  I 
analyze  it,  managerial  ability  shows  three 
main  factors.  The  first  is  a  temperamental 
factor;  the  average  successful  manager 
must  be  of  the  motor  rather  than  of  the 
sensory  type,  must  be  able  to  impose  upon 
others  himself  and  his  conclusions.  This 
factor  cannot  be  developed  by  any  formal 
training.  The  second  is  a  socially-devel- 
oped factor;  adaptability,  adjustability  to 
circumstances  and  individuals.  This  factor 
is  the  product  of  the  home,  the  playground, 
the  school,  the  college,  the  fraternity, 
athletics;  there  is  probably  no  one  instru- 
ment that  combines  the  forces  for  its  de- 
velopment as  does  the  college.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  commercial 
course  is  of  especial  value  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  factor.  The  third  factor  is  that 
of  knowledge;  a  thorough  technical  knowl- 
edge of  the  object  of  the  management,  a 
knowledge  of  its  instruments,  its  methods, 
its  principles,  that  knowledge  of  it  in  all  its 
relations  which  makes  possible  quick  and 
sound  judgments.  In  view  of  this  analy- 
sis, it  seems  to  me  that  much  may  be  done 
towards  the  development  of  successful 
managers  by  an  institution  so  organized 
that  it  takes  a  man  of  the  motor  type,  who 
has  been  socialized  by  college  training  and 
associations,  and  gives  him  a  thorough 
training,  practical  and  specialized,  for  hia 
chosen  line  of  business. 
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Report  of  the  Fifth  JInnual 

eonvcntion,  Kansas  Spcc= 

iai  Ccacbers'  Federation. 


Ulicbita  Business  eolleae.  ttliebita, 
Kansas,  December  I  and  z,  1905. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Kansas  Special  Teachers'  Federation  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Will  G.  Price  of  Wichita,  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Wichita  Business  College,  about  3 
o'clock  Friday,  December  first.  President 
Roach  was  unable  to  attend.  The  following 
program  gives  an  idea  as  to  the  work  done 
and  things  accomplished. 

FRIDAY,    DECEMBER  1. 

1.    P.  M.  —  Invocation. 

1:45— Paper.  "The  American  Commer- 
cial Schools  Institution;  Its  Purpose  and 
Plan"  — Read  by  Secretary,  Miss  Hazel  M. 
White. 

General  Discussion. 

2:15  — "What  I  Expect  of  My  Stenog- 
rapher"—  James  Allison,  Wichita. 

2:35  —  Discouragements  of  the  Stenog- 
rapher— 

1  St.  As  a  Student,  Nettie  Alford,  Anthony. 

2nd.  As  an  Operator,  C.  D.  Fazel,  Wichita. 

Discussion  — Will  G.  Price,  Wichita;  H.J. 
Freeman,  Wichita. 

3:3()  — Mental  Calculation —  W.  W.  Hibar- 
ger  and  Class. 

3:!)0  — Appointment  of  Committees  and 
Adjournment. 

FRIDAY,   DBCEMBEK  1. 

8:30  — Musical  Program  Rendered: 

Selection  —  St.  Paul  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Reading  — Estelle  Burke. 

Selection  — Instrumental  Duet. 

Vocal  Solo  — Florence  Cubbon. 

Selection  — Orchestra. 

Whistling  Solo  — Donna  McCartney. 

Reading- Estelle  Burke. 

Piano  Solo  —  Nellie  Black. 

Selection  —  Orchestra. 

SATURDAY,  DECE?IBER  2. 

9:00  A.  M.— "The  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages of  the  Kansas  Federation  Joining 
the  Central  Teachers'  Federation."  —  P.  W. 
Errebo,  Pittsburg. 

Federation  Heartily  joined  in  Discussion. 

9:45  — "How  I  make  a  Good  Writer  of  the 
'  Country  Boy  '  "  —  J.  E.  Weiss,  Salina. 

Discussion  — D,  L.  Callison,  Wichita;  D. 
L.    Hunt,  Wichita;   H.    S.    Miller,  Wichita. 

10:JO  —  Address,  "  What  Educational  Prep- 
aration Necessary  for  the  Young  Man  Enter- 
ing the  Business  World  "  —  Paper  read. 

12:00  — Report  of  Committees. 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Errebo's  paper. 
Saturday  morning,  the  members  present 
joined  heartily  in  the  discussion  and  they 
were  unaiiimousU-  in  favor  of  taking  im- 
mediate action  to  make  the  Kansas  Federa- 
tion a  part  of  the  Central  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation.  No  officers  were 
elected  and  the  meeting  marked  the  end  of 
the  organization. 

Much  interest  was  manifested,  good  feel- 
ing predominated,  and  no  small  enthusiasm 
resulted 

We  hope  to  present  the  paper  by  Mr.  Weiss 
in  an  early  number  of  The  BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATOR. 

Here's  to  the  success  of  the  "Central" 
and  all  concerned.  There  will  doubtless  be 
something  "doing"  in  Des  Moines  next 
May  when  the  Central  convenes. 

(From  data  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
McGuire,  .Salina,  Kans.,  Wesleyan  Business 
College.    Editor.] 


ealifornia  news  Items 

Conrad  Bontz,  formerly  with  the  Western 
Business  College  of  .San  Francisco,  is  now 
employed  by  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Pendleton  Business  College,  Pendle- 
ton, Oregon,  began  its  career  on  Septem- 
ber 11th,  1!)05,  with  an  enrollment  of  11  stud- 
ents. Within  a  few  weeks  this  number  was 
increased  to  ."SO  and  it  has  continued  to  grow 
steadily  from  the  start.  Mr.  F.  M.  Churchill 
is  at  the  head,  and  Mr.  Fred  lierkman  has 
charge  of  the  Commercial  and  Penmanship 
Departments. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cooper,  who  has  been  with  the 
San  Francisco  Business  College  for  several 
years,  has  returned  from  a  several  month's 
vacation  and  will  again  take  charge  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  that  institution 
for  the  winter. 

Mr.  C.  Weston  Clark,  Sec.  Los  Angeles 
Business  College,  recently  made  a  trip  to 
San  Francisco  on  business,  and  while  there 
took  time  to  visit  the  several  business 
schools  in  and  around  that  place. 

W.  Boucher,  Principal  of  San  Jose  Busi- 


ness College,  reports  quite  an  increase  in 
attendance  in  that  school,  as  compared 
with  last  year. 

Ed.  Howe,  Principal  of  Howe's  Business 
College,  Sacramento,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association  of  Cal- 
ifornia, recently  made  a  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  nearby  towns  in  the  interests  of 
the  Association. 

J.  W.  Flannigan,  who  has  been  with 
Heald's  Business  College  for  several  years, 
is  now  employed  in  one  of  a  chain  of  schools 
in  the  East. 

Dixon  College,  of  Oakland,  California, 
recently  established  departments  of  Teleg 
raphy  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  And, 
owing  to  the  increased  attendance,  has 
enlarged  its  Typewriting  Department,  put- 
ting in  new  solid  oak  typewriting  tables 
throughout. 

F.  O.  Gardiner,  Principal  Stockton,  Cali- 
fornia, Business  College,  reports  a  full 
house. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Kent,  who  was  with  the  Dixon 
College  last  year,  is  no\p  instructor  in  pen- 
manship in  the  Stockton,  California,  Public 
Schools. 


The  new  $30,000.00  home  of  the  Dallas,  Texas,  Commercial  College,  G.  A.  Harmon,  Pres. 

The  adjoining  buildings  belong  to  the  school  and  are  used  to  house  non-resident 

pupils,  who  enjoy  them  with  the  family  of  the  President. 
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received  from  the  Mueller  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Cincinnati,  <>.,  we  must  but  conclude 
that  the  school  is  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
This  is  but  as  it  should  be,  as  a  just  reward 
for  the  many  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mueller 
have  put  in  as  teachers  in  Cincinnati.  Cin- 
cinnati is  getting  to  be  a  good-sized  city, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
support  quite  a  number  of  good-sized 
schools. 

From  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rockland,  Me., 
Courier-Gazette  we  learn  that  the  Rockland 
Commercial  College,  Howard  &  Brown,  Pro- 
prietors, expect  to  move  into  a  bran  new 
building  built  expressly  for  their  school, 
December  1st.  This  school  is  one  of  the  best 
known  in  the  East,  especially  New  Eng- 
land. We  sincerely  hope  that  ere  this  Bro- 
thers Howard  A:  Brown  have  settled  in  their 
new  quarters,  and  that  success  may  con- 
tinue w^ith  them. 

A  substantial  list  of  subscriptions  is  at 
hand  from  the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Business  Col- 
lege, Mr.  C.  E.  Blews,  Penman.  It  has  been 
but  a  year  since  Mr.  Blews  abandoned  an- 
other calling  to  prepare  as  a  penmanship 
and  commercial  teacher,  and  already  he  is 
a  pr  of  essi  o  n  a  1  of  no  mean  ability.  Mr. 
Blews  has  but  fairly  begun,  however, 
and  we  predict  that  his  name  will 
be  a  familiar  one  in  our  profession  ere 
many  years  have  passed. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bliss,  of  the  Bliss  Business  Col- 
lege, Columbus,  <».,  is  having  erected  and 
modeled  for  his  snecial  benefit  a  building 
on  Soutii  High  Street  within  a  square  and 
a  half  of  the  Capital.  His  school  has  been 
growing  steadily  since  he  located  here  un- 
til now  he  has  an  attendance  near  the  4()l» 
mark,  which  is  by  all  odds  the  largest 
school  the  Capital  City  has  ever  enjoyed. 
The  rooms  are  being  planned  for  the  high- 
est efificiency  in  school  work. 

Mr.  L.  V.  E.  Peterson,  formerly  of  Minne- 
sota, is  the  new  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Taunton,  Mass.,  Business  College.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson is  a  faithful  worker,  and  we  predict 
for  him  success  in  his  new  position 

Mr.  E.  H.  McGowen.  Penman  in  the  West- 
ern School  of  Commerce,  Stockton,  Calif., 
reports  having  15(1  pupils  in  his  two  pen- 
manship classes  this  year.  This  bespeaks 
the  right  kind  of  interest  in  that  subject  in 
that  institution.  And  Mr.  Mctioweii  is  the 
kind  of  a  man  to  handle  classes  of  this  size 
successfully, 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cast  of  the  .\orthwestern  Busi- 
ness College,  Spokane,  Wash.,  recently  en- 
closed a  list  of  ten  subscriptions  with  re- 
mittance of  $  lu  for  same  to  the  Professional 
Edition  of  Thk  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  Mr. 
Cast  and  Mr.  H.  Neil  Stronach  have  charge 
of  the  Commercial  Department,  and  those 
familiar  with  these  gentlemen,  know  that 
the  work  is  being  looked  after  in  a  manner 
second  perhaps  to  no  other  in  the  country. 
Mr.  N.  M.  Iligley,  President,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  havingbuilt  up  such  a  splen- 
did school,  and  for  having  in  his  employ 
such  a  splendid  corps  of  instructors,  as  all 
of  the  work  is  looked  after  by  efficient 
teachers. 

Mr.  D.  H.  McDevitt,  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
Business  College,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  is  in 
line  with  other  progressive  teachers  of  pen- 
manship and  commercial  branches  with 
his  subscription  club  of  no  mean  propor- 
tions to  Thk  Business  Educator.  This 
institution  does  conscientious  work,  and 
from  what  we  can  learn, does  well  financially 
as  a  consequence. 


Mr.  .\.  J.  Aikin,  of  Spring  Arbor.  Mich., 
late  of  Helena,  Mont.,  began  as  commercial 
teacher  September  5th,  in  the  Newark,  N. 
J.,  Business  College.  Messrs.  B.  F.  <.V  B.  O. 
McAdams  have  contracted  to  remain  with 
the  same  institution  another  year.  The 
last  named  gentleman  recently  reported  a 
heavy  attendance  thus  far  this  year. 

The  liloomington.  111., Board  of  Education 
recentlj'  decided  to  abandon  the  vertical 
and  adopt  a  compromising  slant.  How 
long,  oh!  how  long  will  it  be  before  school 
boards  recognize  that  slant  is  not  the  all* 
important  part  of  writing,  but  that  form 
and  movement  should  go  hand  in  hand 
from  start  to  finish. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Loomis  of 
the  Practical  Text  Book  Company,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  indicates  that  expansion  is  still  a 
factor  in  his  business.  He  had  just  shipped 
booksto  Honolulu, Hawaiian  Islands,  and  to 
Turkey,  thus  indicating  a  range  of  teiritory 
enjoyed  by  hut  few  publishers. 

A  recent  letter  from  the  veteran  penman, 
Daniel  T.  Ames,  24  Coast  .St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  informs  us  that  his  health  is  consid- 
erable improved.  This  will  be  good  news 
to  his  many  thousand  professional  friends. 
His  book,  entitled  "Ames  on  Forgery"  is 
by  all  odds  the  leading  book  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  As  a  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  one  interested  in  hand  writing,  you 
should  possess  a  copy  of  this  book.  It  is  a 
distinct  credit  to  our  profession,  and  one  of 
the  few  books  ever  published  in  this  coun- 
try that  will  live  many,  many  years,  and  be 
used  as  a  guide  by  lawyer  and  teacher  in 
the  matter  of  expert  testimony  in  hand 
writing. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Jones,  of  Fancher,  N.  Y.,  has 
charge  of  the  penmanship  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Matamoras.  Pa.,  opposite  Port 
Jervis  of  N.  J  ,  the  Delaware  River  separat- 
ing the  two  little  cities.  From  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Daily  Press,  we  see  that  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  work  has  been  given  unusual 
attention  by  the  editor,  who  liad  investi- 
gated the  excellent  results  Mr.  Jones  is 
securing  in  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  the 
schools.  From  the  editorial  in  question, 
we    take    pleasure    in    quoting  as    follows : 

"Prof.  Jones  is  a  man  of  unusual  ability, 
which  is  intensely  emphasized  by  a  charm- 
ing personality  and  a  fine  character.  The 
love  which  the  school  children  display  for 
him  is  a  factor  that  materially  aids  him  in 
his  influences  for  good  work." 

Nearly  a  column  was  devoted  to  a  review 
of  the  splendid  results  he  is  achieving. 

J.  G.  King,  a  former  student  of  the  Zaner- 
ian  College,  and  a  brother  of  the  well 
known  Commercial  teacher  and  Penman, 
R.  C.  King,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  now 
Penman  in  the  Butte.  Montana.  Business 
College,  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  will  meet 
with  much  success  in  this  flourishing 
institution. 

Obituary 

nirs.  e.  Edward  Presbo 

Mrs.  C.  Edward  Presho,  wife  of  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Caton  Technical  School,  Alle- 
gheny, died  at  the  Passavant  Hospital  on 
Wednesday,  after  a  short  illness.  Mrs. 
Presho  was  taken  sick  on  last  Saturday  and 
was  removed  to  the  hospital  on  Sunday. 
The  body  was  taken  to  Cumberland,  Md., 
last  evening,  where  the  funeral  will  occur 
this  afternoon.  Mrs.  Presho  lived  at  40.s 
North  Avenue,  West,  Allegheny,  and  for 
several  years  resided  at  the  Bowmont, 
Hotel,  on  North  Avenue,  East. 
—Pittsburg,  Pa  ,  Gazette,  Friday,  Dec.  1,  liKlS. 


R.-ct'iit  adxertisitii,-  literjifurt-  Iihs  been 
received  from  the  following:  Tvler,  Texas, 
Commercial  College ;  Barnes  Commercial 
School,  Denver,  Colo.;  Howard  Payne  Col- 
lege, Brownwood,  Tex.;  Lawrence,  Mass., 
Commercial  School;  Catoo  Technical 
Schools,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  Sue  Bennett  Me- 
morial School,  London,  Ky. ;  Brown's  Busi- 
ness College,  Rockford,  111.;  Darling's  Busi- 
ness College,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

A  neat  and  effective  little  folder  booklet 
is  at  hand  from  C.  A.  LeMasters,  Principal 
of  the  Drake  Business  College,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  Budget,  miblished  by  the  Sadler- 
Rowe  Company,  Baltimore,  >Id.,and  mailed 
free  to  teachers,  is  before  us  and  is  as  full  of 
meat  and  straight-from-the-shoulder  talks 
as  usual.    We  enjoy  reading  it. 

Progress  and  Success  is  the  title  of  a  neat 
little  circular  from  the  Baltimore.  Md., 
Business  College.  E.  H.  Norman,  President. 
It  is  printed  in  black  and  red  with  a  type 
page  of  2  X  3'\  inches  in  size. 

In  the  October  number  of  the  Ferris  Insti- 
tute Journal,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.,  we  see 
special  attention  and  space  has  been  given 
to  the  penman,  Mr.  A.  M.  Wonnell.  Mr. 
Wonnell  and  his  work  will  do  their  part  in 
the  way  of  upholding  the  reputation  of  this 
splendid  school. 

The  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Business  College 
Journal  is  before  us,  and  it  is  a  creditable 
S-page  publication.  Mr.  \V.  D.  Sears,  the 
penman,  has  contributed  some  very  excel- 
lent work  to  it. 

The  Spencerian  Commercial  School, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  is  issuing  an  attractive 
hanger  containing  the  portraits  of  the 
faculty  of  that  institution,  numbering 
eleven  in  all. 

Mr,  John  Alfred  White,  Principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  South- 
western State  Normal  School,  California, 
Pa.,  is  sending  out  a  well  written,  neatly 
printed  folder  announcing  his  work  in  that 
institution.  An  attractive  "Announce- 
ment "  relative  to  the  school  is  also  being 
mailed. 

"  Which  System  of  Shorthand  Should  We 
Learn?"  by  E.  Barker,  Toronto,  is  the  title 
of  a  well  gotten  up  booklet  of  82  pages, 
published  in  the  interests  of  Isaac  Pitman 
&  Sons,  New  York  City. 

Oue  of  the  prettiest  little  booklets  re- 
ceived at  this  office  is  at  hand  from  the 
Rasmussen  Business  School,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  The  title  is  printed  in  blue  and  gold, 
and  is  very  effective  indeed. 

Turner,  Harris  lV  Spencer,  Public  Account- 
ants, Louisville,  Ky.,  are  distributing  an 
effective  advertisingcard  announcing  their 
work  to  the  Louisville  public. 

The  Mountain  State  Business  College, 
Parkersburg.  W.  Va.,  is  in  line  with  the 
postal-card  craze,  by  issuing  a  special 
postal  with  a  half-tone  illustration  of  the 
exterior  of  their  school,  and  a  few  of  the 
adjacent  buildings. 

A  verv  neat,  effective  and  to-the-point 
folder  is  at  hand  from  Putnam's  Corres- 
pondence School  of  Drawing.  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  the  work  of  which  is  being  advertised 
elsewhere  in  The  Bitsiness  EDUCATOR. 
The  circular  is  all  right,  because  its  author 
and  his  work  are  all  right. 

School  of  Commercial  Science,  of  Green- 
ville, 111.,  College.  W.  E.  Milliken,  Principal, 
issues  a  folder  giving  an  outline  of  their 
course,  which  is  quite  extensive. 

Messrs.  D.  Beauchamp  &  Alotizo  Ryan 
are  conducting  a  school  of  penmanship  and 
art  in  Montreal,  Can.,  the  name  of  which  is 
the  Montreal  School  of  Penmanship.  From 
the  nature  of  the  advertising  we  have  seen 
in  the  Montreal  Daily  Star,  we  should  infer 
that  they  were  doing  quite  a  business.  We 
wish  them  success. 


*^J^u4/n^d^(Sf/iu^iii?^       ^ 


5ii5ge5ttr>e  Hletl^obs  for 


BY    C.    E.    DONER 


Read  at  Xew  England 
High  School  Commercial 
Teachers'  Association,  Lo- 
well,   Mass.,    Oct.  14,  1905- 


When  Mr.  Engler  asked  me  to  read  a  paper  on  Penmanship 
at  this  meeting,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well 
not  to  theorize  on  the  subject,  but  rather  to  touch  upon  its  prac- 
tical side.  As  the  subject  implies,  I  shall  merely  suggest  a  few  of 
my  own  methods  in  teaching  penmanship.  If  these  thoughts 
help  others  in  their  teaching,  I  shall  feel  that  this  paper  will,  in  a 
measure,  at  least,  accomplish  its  purpose. 

That  the  subject  of  penmanship  in  thecommercial  high  school 
curriculum  is  a  necessary  study,  no  one  will  deny.  The  real  prob- 
lem in  this  subject  is  to  secure  the  correct  teaching  of  penman- 
ship in  the 'graded  schools,  and  this  problem  is  today  receiving 
considerable  thought  and  attention  on  the  part  of  superintend- 
ents of  schools,  school  committees,  and  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful special  teachers  of  penmanship. 

By  correct  teaching,  I  mean  that  it  should  he  taught  as  it  is  to 
be  practiced  in  the  common  affairs  of  life.  As  long  as  it  is  taught 
by  the  old,  changeable,  inconsistent,  worn-out  copy-l)Ook  method, 
just  so  long  will  the  pupils  enter  the  high  school,  business  school 
or  the  office  with  an  impractical  style  of  writing.  A  practical' 
handwriting  is  one  that  meets  the  demands  of  business  (business 
here  is  used  in  its  broad  sense)  and  that  style  is  no  longer  vertical 
but  slant  penmanship.  Slant  penmanship  is  conceded  to  be  the 
most  practical  by  all  commercial  teachers.  This  being  the  case, 
why  cannot  each  of  us  lend  his  influence  in  having  the  slant  style 
taught  in  the  graded  schools  year  after  year,  at  least  for  the  sake 
of  the  teachers  if  not  for  the  sake  of  the  pupils. 

This  paper  is  written  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher  of  penmanship  in  the  high  school.  If  good  restilts  are  to 
be  obtained  and  an  ever  increasing  interest  kept  up  in  the  class, 
a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  teacher  himself.  If  he  is  not  en 
thusiastic  and  if  he  has  no  individuality  in  his  teaching,  interest 
will  lag  and  progress  will  be  slow.  He  ought  to  be  filled  with  his 
subject,  and  he  ought  to  let  his  pupils  see  that  there  is  at  least 
one  person  who  believes  in  what  he  is  teaching.  If,  in 
order  to  get  good  results,  much  depends  on  the  teacher 
himself,  a  great  deal  more  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  he  presents  his  lessons. 

To  tell  you  how  I  teach  to  get  results  and  how  the 
lessons  are  presented  each  day,  is  not  an  easy  matter 
The  best  Iplace  to  see  methods  is  in  the  class-room. 
Conditions  very  materially  alter  the  work  in  any  class. 
What  I  mean  liy  this  is,  that  something  depends  on 
the  way  the  teacher  feels,  the  way  the  pupils  feel,  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  room  ;  in  short,  for  the  thoughtful  and 
earnest  teacher,  certain  things  will  suggest  themselves  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  which  will  enable  him  to  teach  that 
lesson  effectively.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  he  should 
go  before  his  class  without  being  thoroii^hlx  prepared,  and  with- 
out planning  his  lessons  thoroiighlj-  beforehand.  The  penman- 
ship lesson  ought  to  be  as  carefully  and  as  methodically  prepared 
as  any  other  lesson. 

The  small  letters  are  taught,  grouping  them  according  to 
similarity,  in  the  following  order: 


^t^^,  ^^--^^ 


Starting  with  the  small  a,  a  process  of  building  can  easily  be 
shown,  and  pupils  naturally  take  an  interest  in  seeing  how  letters 
develop  one  from  another. 


'>-7^^^7-Z^^ . 


(1)  the 

(2)  join- 


The  steps  in  practicing  the  small  letters  usually  ; 
letter  itself,  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  correct  fo 
ingtwoor  more;  and  (3)  making  use  of  the  letter  in  writing  a 
word.  To  enable  the  pupils  to  get  a  free  glide  of  hand  and  pen 
across  the  page,  clean,  clear,  downward  strokes  and  decided  stops 
the  following  exercises  are  thoroughly  practiced: 


/^o^ 


The  figures  are  taught  in  groups  of  four.  The  figure  /  is 
studied  as  the  unit  of  measurement  and  is  always  written  first  in 
the  group.  In  explaining  how  a  figure  should 
e  made  — the  4  for  instance  — the  figure  1  is 
lade  first  and  then  the  correct  form  of  the  ^  is 
xplained  in  relation  to  the  figure  1.  Having 
an  exact  basis  from  which  to  start,  the  pupils  readily  grasp  the 
idea  as  to  how  figures  should  be  made,  by  following  the  method 
of  studying  all  figures  in  relation  to  the  figure  1. 
After  thoroughly  practicing  the  figures  in  groups 
of  four,  they  are  made  in  various  other  ways;  as, 
for  example,  in  columns  for  addition,  for  multipli 
cation,  subtraction,  etc 

The  capital  letters  are  presented  as  follows: 


In  starting  a  class  in  penmanship,  the  first  few  lessons  are 
usually  spent  in  teaching  correct  position  and  correct  form  of 
letters.  The  pupils  are  required  to  sit  squarely  in  front  of  the 
desk,  bending  slightly  forward  from  the  hips,  with  the  feet  flat  on 
the  floor  and  somewhat  apart,  and  both  muscles  in  front  of  the 
elbows  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  desk.  A  great  deal  of  emphasis 
is  put  upon  the  correct  way  of  holding  the  hand  and  penholder. 
Success  in  learning  to  write  well  depends  largely  on  correct 
position.  The  forefinger  should  be  curved  outward  and  should  be 
placed  on  the  base  of  the  holder.  The  end  of  the  thumb  is  placed 
on  the  holder  — the  joint  projecting  outward— thus  acting  to 
support  the  holder  in  position.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  are 
drawn  well  back  under  the  hand.  The  hand  is  held  in  a  standing 
position,  and,  in  general,  the  holder  points  as  nearly  as  possible 
over  the  right  shoulder. 

?  been  trying  to  discover  a  method  of 
lation  of  the  letters  to  be  made  within  a 
vhich  would  necessitate  having  all  the 
imber  of  letters  on  one  line  or  on  a  page, 
iggested,  and  this  year  the  letters 
in  one-half  inch  spaces,  there  being 


For  some  time  I  havi 
teaching  the  correct  forn 
given  space,  a  method  \ 
pupils  make  the  same  ni 
Finally  a  method  has  been  s 
and  figures  are  being  taught 


exactly  twelve  spaces  on  one  line.  To  explain  definitely  how^  this 
Is  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  practice  paper  which 
is  used  in  the  Beverly  Schools  has  an  inch  margin  at  the  top  and 
bottom  and  at  the  sides,  and  that  the  lines  are  six  inches  long. 
The  pupils  come  to  the  penmanship  class  with  a  ruler  and  a  well 
sharpened  lead  pencil  and  are  immediately  set  to  work  to  rule  the 
paper  as  follows: 


f^^fSSiO/ned^iAu^iitfr      ^ 


While  I  am  not  yet  wholly  satisfied  with  this  method  of 
teaching  correct  form,  yet  I  am  getting  better  results  than  I  have 
been  able  to  get  heretofore.  Ruling  the  paper  in  this  way  is  not 
only  good  for  form  study,  but  is  splendid  practice  for  clear,  light 
ruling;  and  also  it  teaches  the  pupils  to  be  systematic,  in  itself  a 
valuable  training. 

When  the  pupils  thoroughly  understand  correct  position  and 
the  correct  formation  of  each  of  the  letters  and  figures,  practice  is 
begun  on  movement.  Movement  to  business  writing  is  like  good 
liniment  to  a  lame  arm  — it  must  first  be  rubbed  on  and  then 
rubbed  in.  Without  a  thoroughly  established  movement  the 
pupil  will  never  make  a  good  business  writer.  The  four  principal 
movement  exercises  on  which  considerable  time  is  spent  are  the 
direct  compact  ellipse,  indirect  compact  ellipse,  push-andpuU 
compact  exercise,  and  the  lateral  movement  exercise.  The  first 
few  minutes  are  devoted  to  movement  exercises  which  bear  di- 
rectlj'  on  the  letter,  word  or  sentence  to  be  practiced  during  that 
period.  For  instance,  if  the  capital  G  is  to  be  the  lesson,  a  moment 
or  two  would  be  given  to  the  practice  of  the  direct  compact  ellipse, 
and  the  following  exercises  which  lead  naturally  to  the  letter: 


.\n  example  of  another  letter  might  be  given;  for  instance,  the 
small  h.  The  preliminary  exercises  for  this  letter  would  be  the 
direct  compact  ellipse,  the  push-and  pull  compact  exercise  and 
the  following: 


Now  a  word  as  to  counting  for  exercises,  letters,  etc.  A  rhyth- 
mical motion  is  necessary.  This  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
voice,  by  gliding  a  penholder  over  the  cover  of  a  book,  or  by 
various  other  means.  For  my  own  teaching  I  rely  almost  wholly 
on  the  voice.  However,  counting  should  not  be  kept  up  during  a 
whole  period.  This  would  result  in  irritation  of  the  vocal  organs. 
But  enough  counting  should  be  done  to  get  rhythmical  motion 
and  speed.  The  count  for  the  compact  ellipses  and  the  push-and- 
puU  compact  exercise  is,  1  uh-2  uh-3  uh-4  uh,  1  uh-2  uh-3  uh-4  uh, 
and  so  on  for  the  downward  strokes  and  alwavs  emphasizing  the 
1.  Considerable  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  effective  work  can  be 
had  by  varying  the  count  for  certain  letters.  For  instance,  the 
capital  0, 1-2  loop,  make  them  light,  no  shade,  feet  flat,  hand  up, 
thumb  up,  back  straigh,  1-2-3.  etc.  Another  example,  the  capital 
B.  1-2—1-2-3.  Istop  — 1-2-3,  1-2  — 1-2  dot,  1  stop  — swing  around,  1-2  — 
make  them  fat,  1  stop  — sit  up  straight,  1-stop  — movement  light. 

Also,  the  small  (7.  1-2  stop  — curve,  glide  — stop  — curve,  1-2  stop 
—  light,  keep  the  feet  — flat,  keep  the  back  — straight,  stand  the 
hand— up,  etc.  Many  other  examples  might  be  given,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  iuipose  too  long  on  3'our  time  and  patience. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  add  one  more  thought:  The  best 
penmanship  should  be  reijuired  bs  all  teachers  from  all 
pupils  at  all  times  and  in  all  subjects.  If  this  should  be 
required  for  the  first  year,  the  best  would  become  a  habit  with  the 
pupil;  antl  penmanship  would  be  raised  to  a  high  standard. 


jff  j£  ^  £^ 


Itidiau  pupils  of  the  Chilocco,  Okla 
The  E's  were  written  by  M.  T.  Gonzales, 


Agricultural  School.  C.  E.  Bircli, 
Pueblo  ;  the  exercises  by  E.  Mer 


f^^3Bu4/n^U^i^(/uaiS^      ^ 


By  Miss  Fdith  Harbath, 
Student  of  G.  L.  Caskey.  penman  in  The  Modern  School.  Cleveland,  O.,  after  five  month's  practice. 


Clipped  from  practice  sheets  submitted  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Johnston,  penman,  Mountain  State  Business  College, 
Parkersl)urg,  \V.  Va.    The  first  is  by  C.  F.  Snider,  and  the  second  by  Miss  Haddox. 


^0^L»-^-t^-^  c^yue^/i'-y-'i^^L^X-^'t^T^L.-ef-t.^^^ 


>Z,£yd    CHy'^ve^ 


c:;^^^'^ 


Jl^^^^ir-l-TX^       CUl^      t-J^Z'I^Ty     yCiM,-tr-l^t/-?-t^      CZ^    .^ji-t-C-c-t^  - -2^?ia-'t.<>*-».-<^       .yCA-C-C-^  . 


From  top  down  :  Sarah  Miller,  Kunice  Wordemann,  Harry  Behrens,  Bertha  Kraus,  Geo.  W.  Powers,  Mamie 
Schmidt,  Anna  Frers,  Domingo  Mangas,  Florence  P.  Davidson,  Helen  Kohl,  Helen  Murphy. 

Lines  clipped  from  foolscap  paper  each  of  which  was  written  full  in  eight  minutes.  Students  in  the  Eagan 
School  of  Business,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  U  Madarasz  instructor  of  writing.  Note  the  individuality  of  each  and  con- 
sider the  speed. 


W^^   Tit 


.;>///■/; 


Ct)c  IDinntng  of  a  ^air  ^anb, 

A  SCRIPT  SERIAL  IN  TEN  NUMBERS.         NO.  EIGHT. 

NINA    PEARL    HUDSON    NOBLE, 

Salem,  Mass. 


Keep  the  capitals  uniform  in  height.  Vour  page  is  not  to  be  a  circus  where  giants 
and  little  people  are  to  be  displayed  ;  rather,  a  civilized  gathering.  Try  not  to  have  any 
hunchbacks  or  corpulent  ones  among  them. 


■',^A,^■.'C^ , 


Mr.  I.  A.  Ziegler,  Penman  in  the  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  Business  College,  recently  enclosed 
specimens  of  business  penmanship  from 
his  students,  which  show  excellent  train- 
ing for  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
under  his  instruction,  Mr.  E.  J.  Garrahan 
displays  unusual  proficiency,  and  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  professional  penman  of 
no  mean  ability,  should  he  continue  his 
practice  under  Mr.  Ziegler's  splendid  in- 
structions. 

Some  very  effective  movement  exercise 
practice  is  at  hand  from  Mr.  C.  R.  Toler, 
Beech  Creek,  \V.  Va. 

Some  well-written  cards  embellished 
with  white  ink  are  at  hand  from  Mr.  W.  A. 
Weaver,  Austin,  Texas.  They  indicate  that 
Mr.  Weaver  has  more  than  average  ability 
along  graceful  and  harmonious  lines. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Whitmore,  Easton,  Pa.,  has 
placed  before  us  some  very  accurate,  grace- 
ful and  artistic  capital  exercises  with  small 
letters  sandwiched  between.  This  indi- 
cates conscientious  work  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Whitmore,  and  bespeaks  success. 

Some  cards  which  rank  among  the  best 
so  far  as  skillful  and  artistic  penmanship 
are  concerned,  are  at  hand  from  Mr.  E.  A. 
Banks,  Rochester,  N.  H.  His  work  is  thor- 
oughly professional. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Downs,  a  pupil  of  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Donnell  and  R.  D.  Powell,  Penmen  in  the 
Meadville,  Pa.,  Couimercial  College,  is  do- 
ing excellent  work  under  their  able  in- 
struction. He  has  it  in  him  to  make  a  very 
fine  penman,  which  we  hope  he  will  con- 
clude to  do  by  remaining  under  their 
instruction  the  necessary  length  of  time. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson,  Penuian  in  the  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Del.,  swings  a  pen  of 
unusual  skill  and  grace.  Some  envelopes 
addressed  by  him  recently  fell  under  our 
eyes,  and  we  must  say  they  impressed  us 
favorably.  Being  young  he  certainly  has 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  become  a 
penman  second  to  no  other.  Like  many 
another,  who  has  had  ambitions  to  reach 
the  top  round,  and  who  has  lived  to  realize 
tliem,  he  finds  writing  more  pleasureable 
than  eating. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Reneau,  Penman  in  the  Ft. 
Smith,  Ark.,  Commercial  College,  is  doing 
considerable  engrossing,  and  from  photo 
prints  recently  received  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  he  is  doing  it  quite  well.  Nr.  Reneau 
is  one  of  the  rising  members  in  our  profes- 
sion, who  is  in  every  way  deserving  of  the 
success  he  is  achieving. 

In  a  well  written  letter,  Mr.  L.  V.  E.  Peter- 
son, of  the  Taunton,  Mass.,  Business  Col- 
lege, enclosed  a  few  subscriptions.  Nr. 
Peterson's  penmanship  is  on  the  improve. 
A  set  of  business  capitals  from  his  pen  will 
appear  in  an  early  number  of  THE  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR. 


Gems  in  Line  and  shade  by  tlie  late  C.  C.  Canan 


Mr.  S.  B.  Hill,  formerly  a  student  of  L.  M. 
Kelchner,  Dixon,  111.,  now  has  charge  of  the 
Commercial  and  Pen  Art  Departments  of 
the  Tampa,  Fla.,  Business  College.  Mr. 
Hill  favors  us  with  a  number  of  cards  writ- 
ten in  a  splendid  style.  They  plainly  indi- 
cate that  Mr.  Hill  is  capable  of  doing  good 
work,  and  THE  Busi.NESS  EDUCATOR  cer- 
tainlv  wishes  him  much  success  in  his  new 
field." 

Mr.  C.  W.  WoUaston,  of  the  Owosso,  Mich., 
Business  College,  swings  a  graceful  pen 
and  is  a  regular  supporter  of  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator,  favoring  us  with  subscriptions 
from  time  to  time.  Many  of  his  students 
intend  capturing  our  Certificate. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Calhoun,  of  Glenmont,  <).,  sub- 
mits cards  written  in  ornamental  hand 
which  clearly  demonstrate  that  he  has  the 
ability  to  become  a  very  fine  penman. 

The  Meadville,  Pa.,  Commercial  College 
favored  us  with  specimens  of  students' 
writing  showing  that  the  work  being  done 
there  is  fully  up  to  the  average  being  done 
elsewhere.  The  work  of  Pearle  C.  Garrison. 
G.  D.  Flickinger  and  S.  D,  Downs  being 
among  the  best  submitted. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Johnston,  of  the  Mountain  State 

nRST'CLA.SS  PENMAN 

wanted  for  general  work  in  large  school  of 
Pacific  Northwest.  Man  of  about  2.")  years  of 
age  preferred  ;  must  be  competent,  and  pos- 
sess a  pleasing  personality-  Permanent  place. 
-  with  promotion,  for  the  right  man.  .\ddress 
"  "Pacific  Northwest,"  care  Business  Educa- 
cator,  Columbus.  Ohio.  Letters  will  be  for- 
warded to  advertiser. 


pnD  CCJI  P  One  of  the  best  Busi 
lUI)  UPLL  ness  Schools  in  the 
East.  Handsome  and  substan- 
tial equipment.  Extensively  ad- 
vertised and  well  patronized. 
High  tuition  rates  and  long  terms. 
Regular  attendance  about  140  stu- 
dents. Fine  location  in  city  of 
70,000.  100,000  people  in  a  radius 
of  five  miles.  Competition  dor- 
mant. Have  no  trouble  in  locat- 
ing all  graduates.  Will  clear  $3,500 
this  year.  Outside  business  in- 
terests the  reason  for  selling. 
Price,  $5,000  cash.  Write  if  you 
mean  business.    Address, 

U.  S.,  c&re  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


MnOORATf 
'RIEU, 

RES'^1UTI0N,S  &e 

Indrdsed  -Pen 

^ND  InI^PORTRAIR. 


Business  College,  Parkersburg,  W.  \'a.,  is 
again  in  hot  pursuit  for  a  number  of  cer- 
tificates for  his  students.  A  bundle  of 
specimens  before  us  Jlearly  indicate  that  a 
number  of  them  are  getting  up  to  the 
scratch,  and  will  be  entitled  ere  long  to 
certificates.  C.  F.  .Snider,  Bernard  Jones, 
Sallie  Haddox,  Josie  Brake,  Frank  Thomas, 
Jessie  .\.  Cheuvront  and  others  are  doing 
good  work.  Some  of  these  and  many  others 
liave  made,  and  are  still  making,  success- 
ful improvement. 

From  the  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Business  Col- 
lege, Fred  Berkman,  Penman,  we  recently 


received  specimens  showing  what  is  being 
done  by  their  students  in  writing.  The 
work  is  practical,  and  of  the  kind  the  busi- 
ness world  is  demanding.  He  reports  an 
encouraging  outlook  for  their  work,  and  a 
good  attendance. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Parsons,  JCew  Haven,  Conn., 
teacher  of  Penmanship  in  the  Westville 
Public  Schools,  writes  a  first-class  copper- 
plate hand. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Heath,  a  regular  patron  of  our 
advertising  columns,  recently  placed  in 
our  hands  some  beautifully-written  cards 
from  his  graceful,  dainty,  professional  pen. 
If  you  have  none  of  his  work  in  your  scrap- 
book,  you  would  make  no  mistake  in  order- 
ing some,  as  his  work  ranks  well  up  with 
the  best. 

Some  of  the  finest  ornamental  penman- 
ship we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining canie  to  hand  from  the  nimble 
pen  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Lehman,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
whose  lessons  in  business  writing  will  be 
begun  in  the  February  number  of  The 
Business  Edix"ator.  When  it  comes  to 
downright  beauty  along  the  line  of  pen- 
manship, few  can  equal  him.  We  are  in 
hopes  of  capturing  some  of  his  ornamental 
work  for  our  readers. 


Your  name  written  in  the  Editor's  most 
skillful  manner,  printed  in  the  B.  K.,  and 
cut  furnished  for  but  one  dollar.  The  same 
costs  yj.SO  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  print  it 
in  The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  No«-  is  your 
chance  to  secure  something  fine  for  a  small 
amount  of  money. 


If  Experience  and  Training  Connt  tor  Any- 
thing, I  Should  be  Able  to  Please  You. 


rt  departincn 
Jew  York  nni 
daily  papen 


.My  llild  of  onde 


lllustra-tinff.   Designing    SLnd  Penma.nship 

for  reproduction.    That  covers  most  any  tiling 


106  WestSixly-tourth  St..  New  York 


By  Jasper  Jay  Stone,  M.  D.,  Niotaze,  Kan.,  "The  Dougout  Penman  of  the  Prairies.' 
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Cesson  7 

This  month  our  work  is  still  founded  on  the  stem.  It  is  used  in  one  form  or  another  in  about  one-half  of  the  capital  letters, 
and  the  more  time  you  spend  in  practicing  this  principle,  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  why  just  so  much  better  will 
you  be  able  to  make  the  letters.  I  believe  the  stem  is  one  of  the  most  important  principles,  not  only  because  it  determines  the 
slant  of  the  letter,  although  that  is  the  most  important  point,  but  because,  in  shading  the  stem,  it  must  be  shaded  and  curved  just 
right.  Not  too  long  a  shade,  nor  one  too  short.  It  will  either  be  a  shade  that  has  go  to  it,  one  that  stands  right  out  and  seems  to 
have  life,  or  one  that  is  heavy,  lifeless,  and  one  that  I  believe  causes  many  to  feel  discouraged. 

We  begin  witli  the  letter  /.  Begin  it  by  making  a  complete  stem.  The  second  stroke  is  almost  a  complete  oval,  crossing  the 
stem  a  space  and  a  fourth  above  base  line,  and  is  shaded  almost  as  heavily  as  the  stem. 

Begin  the  letter  /  the  same  as  letter  I  and  extend  the  stem  two  spaces  below  base  line  and  form  a  loop  as  in  the  letter  j,  and 
finish  same  as  letter  I.    The  lower  part  of  letter  /  is  slightly  wider  than  the  upper  part. 

The  letter  H  is  a  difficult  letter.  Begin  with  Introductory  stroke  as  in  capital  letter  I'  or  If.  Next  make  a  stem  with  a  loop 
ending  where  I  placed  the  arrow,  about  a  space  and  a  quarter  above  base  line.  Now  place  your  pen  so  that  the  line  will  have  the 
appearance  of  a  continuous  compound  curved  stroke  to  make  a  small  letter  7,  and  place  a  light  shade  on  the  loop  which  completes 
the  letter.  Two  styles  of  //  are  given.  The  second  is  a  little  more  elaborate.  The  introductory  stroke  is  begun  with  a  loop,  and  the 
stem  is  made  as  in  letter  /;    otherwise  it  is  made  the  same. 

The  letter  A'  is  begun  like  second  style  of  letter  H.  The  third  stroke  is  begun  three  spaces  above  base  line,  being  a  compound 
shaded  curve  near  the  stem  to  make  a  small  oval  as  in  letter  R.  and  also  finishes  same  as  letter  R. 

Begin  letter  .'-'  by  making  a  stem,  then  place  a  line  on  the  right  of  the  stem  so  that  it  forms  a  loop  which  should  be  about  a 
space  and  a  third  long:  then  to  the  left  of  the  stem  make  stroke  similar  but  more  rounding  than  the  second  part  of  letter  7  or/.  The 
cross  under  one  of  the  letters  shows  what  an  ugly  letter  it  makes  to  draw  out  (make  long)  the  bottom  of  the  stem. 

The  letter  L  is  very  much  like  the  letter  .'^'.  the  only  difference  is  that  the  stem  is  not  finished  with  a  dot,  but  is  finished  with 
a  narrow  loop  which  rests  on  the  base  line.  The  narrow  loop  is  a  space  and  a  fourth  long,  with  a  light  shade  placed  on  the  top  of  it. 
The  lower  line  will  bear  close  study  and  practice,  not  only  for  the  moral  it  contains,  but  also  because  it  will  give  you  what  every 
writer  needs,  namely,  knowledge  of  form,  spacing  of  letters  and  words,  and  confidence  in  writing  a  line  or  page.  It  is  very  good 
practice  indeed  to  write  a  line  or  full  page,  tiecause  you  get  practice  on  small  letters,  which  is  worth  more  than  the  writing  of 
capitals,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  slight  the  capitals  which  should  be  made  well.  The  point  is,  that  where  you  use  one  capital 
you  may  use  fifty  or  more  small  letters. 


eritieisms. 


J.  R.  N.,  Attica.  Your  ink  is  too  pale;  use 
black  ink  and  your  work  will  show  up  much 
better.  Take  care  not  to  show  pen  lifting, 
and  in  retouching,  do  not  hurry,  but  square 
all  your  ends.  Second  shade  of  small  letter 
it  should  touch  oval.  Some  of  your  a  '.s-  have 
one-fifth  of  a  space  between  oval  and  sec 
ond  shade.  Regarding  your  trouble  with 
small  in  and  /;,  I  sent  some  samples  to  you. 


Your  capitals  are  well  made,  but  use  black 
ink.  The  lower  loop  of  Z  is  round,  not 
pointed;  and  also  studv  closely  the  loop  on 
Capital. 1. 

E.  J.  S.,  Milwaukee.  If  I  were  you,  I  should 
begin  with  first  lesson  and  master  each  one. 
In  making  letters  f,  11,  or  any  letter  which 
has  shaded  down-stroke,  always  release 
pressure  quickly,  and  lift  pen  near  base 
line,  to  get  a  clear  cut  shade.  I  sent  some 
of  your  work  back  with  suggestions.  See 
how  much  better  you  can  do  next  time. 


J  J 


^/^^- 
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be:  it  re^solved. 

That  on  and  after  January  1.  19<-H>.  1  will  rps..lve 
to  perforin  what  I  ought  to  ptTform  without  fail 
what  1  resolve.  (iOOD. 

Thai  1  will  do  to  the  very  best  ol"  my  ability 
whatever  I  undertake. 

That  I  will  learn  to  do  one  thinp  well,  and  that 
thing  will  be  the  acquiring  of  a  profes  '    "    ' 


style  of  Bus; 


s  and  Ornamental  Writing,  and 


Be    It    F^urther    Resolv-e<i« 

That  1  will  write  at  unce  to  R.  C.  King,  at  2851 
iJakland  Avenue,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  for  his  New 
Circulars  giving  information  concerning  his  New 
and  Original  Method  of  Business  and  Ornamental 
Writing  and  that  I  will  B.  A.  Wiseman  by  doing  all 
of  the  above.  . 

There  will  be  no  doubt  about  your  not  B-ing  A. 
Wiseman  or  A.  Wise  Woman  if  you  keep  all  of  the 
above  resolutions,  and  I  hope  you  will. 
Yours  sincerely, 

R.  C.  KING. 

P.  S  It  is  needless  for  me  to  advance  to  you 
more  arguments  in  favor  of  good  writing,  as  you 
already  know  that  an  excellent  style  of  business  or 
ornamental  writing  would  enable  you  to  earn  a 
higher  salary,  thereby  making  the  play  on  the 
checker-board  of  life  easier.     '•  Nuf  Sed." 

It's  jour  move  next. 

R,.     C.     KING, 

2851  Oakland  Ave.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
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^  The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency,  E 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 


1  The  Agency  receives  many  calls 
3  mercial  teachers  from  public  an 
J      schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Menaser 


ger.  J 


TEimpSWIillTEOr 


Register  Now 


Colorado  and 
Territories  at 

$65   to   |125    per 

month. 


Colorado-Territorial  Teachers*  Agency, 

AGATE  &  nORGAN,  Hgrs.. 
Box  842  Trinidad.  Col. 


CHINESE  STICK    INK 

Because  customers  have  found  the  ink  as 
represented,  black,  it  dries  quickly  and  un- 
like other  inks,  pencil  lines  can  be  erased 
without  disturbing  the  blackness  of  the  ink , 
they  have  requested  special  rales  for  the  ink 
in  quantities  of  from  20  to  50  sticks,  to  sell 
among  their  friends. 

The  fact  that  one  ordered  30  of  the  small 
size  sticks,  proves  that  it  is  a  good  seller. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  to 
"Business  College"  men,  who  would  care 
to  carry  it  in  stock  to  sell  to  their  students. 

If  you  haven't  used  it  send  me  50c  for  small 
size,  or  $2.00  for  largfe  size  stick  of  ink.  In- 
structions as  to  how  to  use  it  sent  with  every 
stick.  Address.  R.  A.  CEPEK, 

723  Throop  St. Chicago.  Ill 


"THE  DVGOVT  PENMAN." 

Oldest.         Cheapest.         Best. 

Lessons  by  Mall  in  all  Branches  of  Pen  Art. 

Flourishing:. 

He  is  unequaled  as  an  instructor  in  this  art. 
Vou  should  see  his  work.  Send  25c.  and  get  his 
circulars,  terms,  samples  and  a  surprise. 

Address.  JASPKR  JAY  STONE.  M.  D.. 

Niotaze,  Kans. 


rriDPCDV  f  Ifyouwanttoknow 
rUnutnT  I  ^^l  ^^bout  the  real 
■  wi-vib.«>  '  SCIENCE  OF  HANDWRITING 
as  employed  in  the  detection  and  demon- 
stration of  forgery  in  Couns  of  Justice,  by 
the  most  famed  hand  writing  expert  in  the 
world,  read  Daniel  T.  Ames'  great  work  on 
forgery,  which  is  a  book  of  300  pages,  em- 
bodying his  experience  as  expert  witness  of 
ever  twenty-five  years  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  over  1,300  cases  of  contested  writing 
in  American  and  Canadian  Courts,  also 
cases  in  England  and  France. 

Mailed  postpaid,  bound  in  cloth,  for  $1  50. 
In  Law  Sheep  for  S2.00. 
Address,  DAMELT.  AHES.  Heald's  College, 

24  Post  St.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Says  the  "  National  Banker":    It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  books  of  the  a^e.     It  is 
not  only  entertaining  and  instructive  to  all 
one  of  special  value  to  bank- 
rid  busintssmen. 


,  but  ! 


:^^^ 


(^9M, 


A  fellow  down  in  Oklahoma  sent  in  some 
exercises  with  a  sort  of  a  washboard  move- 
ment. I  must  criticise  faithfully.  I  don't 
use  any  soft  soap.  Hang  your  exercises  on 
the  line,  pin  theni  close  together  and  they 
will  be  a  *'  dead  wringer  "  for  the  real  thing. 

Don't  use  wash-bluing  for  ink.  If  you 
want  something  real  blue,  take  a  dip  in  the 
ocean. 

If  you  can't  get  the  motion,  get  in  the  tub 
and  get  the  exercises  by  whirling  around. 
Remember  that  every  wash  tub  stands  on 
its  own  bottom. 

If  you  wish  to  rise  to  the  top  you  must  do 
a  staving  business  and  "  hoop"  it  up. 

It  is  *'  rub  a  dub-dub"  in  this  world ;  push, 
pull  and  energy  will  make  a  good  writer  of 
you. 

The  roving  bee  gathers  the  honey.  If  I 
could  write  this  in  droning  tones,  I  would. 
I  have  some  cards  before  me  written  by  a 
street  penman.  The  hotel  lobbies,  street 
corners  and  state  and  county  fairs,  are  his 
hives. 

I  think  he  had  the  hives  when  he  wrote 
these  specimens.  They  are  scratchy  enough 
to  give  a  man  the  itch.  He  said  he  wrote 
them  with  an  oblique  holder;  I  think  also 
he  wrote  with  an  oblique  eye.  The  flourish- 
ed lines  looked  like  a  "  cat-o'-nine-tails" 
waiting  for  a  chancp  to  get  at  Willie's 
pants.  His  capital  m's  looked  like  a  con- 
certina pulled  out  to  start  an  "  all  join  in  " 
dance. 

He  says  he  gets  fifteen  cents  a  dozen.  His 
price  is  not  as  high  as  his  opinion  of  his 
penmanship,  yet  he's  a  good  fellow.  I  lent 
him  a  dollar  once  and  lie  paid  it  back.  He 
says  he  likes  my  penmanship  as  well  as  he 
does  his  own.     I  can  say  the  same  thing. 

W    ^r*0|^   A.   Professional    Penman 
m^ml^  A     write    your  cards.     You 


write    your  cards. 

pay  less  and  get  more. 
Two  dozen,  either  plain  or  ornamental, 
for  but  25  cents.  Address, 

JA.MES    VriLLIA.MS, 
481  West  Madison  St.  Chlo&tfo,  111. 


sTUDv 
LAW 


fj 


tbn  O  R  I  C  I  N  A  L  SCHOOL, 
Foundad  In  IS90. 

gr&Uuateg  everywnere.  Approved 
by  bar  and  law  colleges.  Regular 
College  Law  Course  and  BasiDesi 
Uw  Course.  LIboral  Torms. 
SpaclalOllarNow. 

Cataloeue  Free. 

Sprague  Correspondenca 
School  off  Law, 

133  Majestic  Bldg.,  Delroll.Mlch. 


Good  Openings  in 
Commercial  Scfiools. 

We  have  a  number  of  fine  openings 
in  the  leading  commercial  institu- 
tions. Correspondence  is  respect- 
fully solicited  from  tirst-class  com- 
mercial teachers.  FRKE  EXROLL- 
MENT  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Continental    Teachers' 
Agency,  === 


BOWLING  Cffff/V.  KENTUCKY. 


Want  a  position  ? 
nn  Vfln  want  a  teacher? 
nil  I  nil  Want  a  partner? 
UU      lUU      Wanttobuy  a  school? 

Want  to  sell  a  school  ? 
If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


PEPHNSHIPTIIWTBYIIIfllL 

TUv  Ik'M  quality  of  Paper  jukI  Pens, 
and  uuf  uf  our  superior  PenKolders 
given  F*f-«e  to  each  student.  We  give  24- 
carefully  arranged  lessons  instead  of  12. 
Personal  attention  fiiven  to  each  pupil.  Htst 
copies  and  plenty  of  them,  with  complete 
instructions.  Finger  action  tiuickly  broken 
up  and  Muscular  Movement  made  easy.  Red 
ink  criticisms  of  practice  work.  Keep  your 
practice  work  after  leaving  school.  No  fail- 
ures. A  good  hand  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  We  write  copies  for  teachei-s' 
class  work.  Six  months  course  in  Business 
Writing.  $4.00.  Ornamental  work,  in- 
cluding Card  Writing,  S5.00.  Pen  Let- 
tering. $3.00.  1  do/..  Cards,  20c.  Enclose 
stamp  for  our  interesting  catalogue. 

ELLSWORTH  m.  WHITMORE. 
Easton  ScKool  of  Business.  £&ston.  Pa. 


^ek±l^f^eLG±<yi:*y     Sor-Arioe?. 


The  following  quotation  voices  the  sen- 
timent of  teachers  registered  with   us: 
"  You  certainly  trea.t  your  clients  properly,  a.nd  render  good  service.    I  greatly  &pprecia.te  your 
successful   efforts   in    my    behalf."      We  need   more  teachers.     Register   today.    Centrally    Located. 
Prompt  Serv'ce.     We  have  a  good  business  school  for  sale.        AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 
G.  E.  Pople.  Manager.  1836  Fisher  BIdg.,  Chicago. 


FRANK  BROAKCR,    C.  P.  A.  No.  1 

Has  Ijt-en  retained  to  instruct  and  supervise  the 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANCY  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

DESIGNED  TO  QUALIFY  

COMPETENT    BOOK-KEEPERS 

for  private  or  public  practice  and  to  pass  the 

...  C.  P.  A.  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ANY  STATE  .  .  . 
Application    Should    Ho-w    be    V*lled    for    Entrance    to    New    Personal    Class 

For  General  Information,  Terms,  etc.,  Address 

the:    TECHNIQVE    or    ACCOVNTICS,    (InO  I50    Nassau    Street,  NEW  YORK 


ni  <J^i'€//MerJy.a9i/^S^^^^AiA.eAiae^./ii^mA>yy^  I 


.^^^u^neU^^i^iifr      ^ 


Mr.  Putnam  writes  an  unusually  accurate  and  practical  band,  and  when  he  desires,  he  can  swing  an  ornamen- 
tal pen  of  exceptional  precision.  Moreover,  he  is  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  artist  and  teacher.  If  you 
are  interested  in  drawinfi;  you  should  get  into  communication  with  him.     We  know  him. 


25  PER  CENT.  CASH  COMMISSION 

if  you  take  orders  for  my  cards. 
Price,  15  cents  per  dozen.      Send  4 
cents  in  stamps  for  sample  case  and 
instructions. 

C.  R.  TATE,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Care  B«rtlett  CoUeee 


rRANCIS  B.  COVRTNEY 

HANDWRITING  SPECIALIST 

Kxi>ert     Microscopic     Examiner     of 

Forged  and  Questioned  Writing. 
C&re  McDon&ld  Biuiness  loatttuta. 

Milwa.ukec.  Wit. 


pe:mma.n's  svpplies 

Hand  Cut  Canlit.    Sampl«i>  Krr« 

1000  3-ply  W.  B„75o.     lOUO  6-plr  W.  B..  95c. 

KXX)  <olor«)  Csrda  ( 10  colors),«5c.    luoo  Tinted  C«rdji.8S<: 

lOU  Comic  C>rd>.  axort^M.  25f.    10<>  Scroll  Cards.  35c. 

Penman's  Souvenir.  :i5c.    Penman's  Sample  Book.  2Sc. 

'Written  Cara* 

i*  White  Cards.  25c.    24  Colored  Cards,  white  Ink.  JSc. 

12  Flourished  Design  Cardi,.  fresh  from  th«  pen.flOe. 

s..nd  to  day        W.  H,  BKK.  IB  Snjrder  St.,  Alle«benj.  P«. 


WIN  A  PRIZE 

Contest  Closes  Feb.  1,  1906 

We  will  give  to  twelve  (12)  customers  making 
the  best  designs  for  flourished  bird  cards 

1,000   Cards   Free 

We  want  twelve  designs  of  flourished  bird  cards, 
size  4'1'  .\  8,  to  be  with  space  to  write  name.  Use 
very  black  ink  that  will  reproduce. 

The  only  condition  to  enter  this  contest  is  that 
you  buy  a  bo.\  of  our  cards,  white  or  colored. 
Price,  50  cents  per  box  of  500  cards. 


FULL  LINE  OF  SAMPLES  FOR  STAMP 

100,  IS  Cents.  Potlpkid. 


STEVENSON'S  STVDIO 


Crtnd  Opcrk  House  Bld^. 


Cir>(CINNA.TI,   O. 


Perspcitki 
Druuing 


3F  >oa  are  capable  of  teach- 
ing writing,  by  all  Dieans 
(lUftlify  yourself  for  teaching 
drawing  also.  Supervinors 
who  can  teach  both  writing 
and  dr.iwing  are  in  demand. 
Wbt-n  you  understand  per- 
spective, you  will 

KNOW  HOW  TO  DRAW. 

The  cover  design  of  t  h  e 
September  i.>aae  of  Iht  Huti- 
uffit  K'tw'itor  could  not  have 
been  made  without  applying 
the  principles  of  perspective. 
Vuu  can  learn  to  do  the  same. 

My  course  begins  with  the 
very  first  principles  and  leads 
you  through  the 

DIFFICULT  PROBLEMS. 

You  work  from  the  founda- 
tion up 

.\11  is  made  clear  and  draw- 
ing becomes  easv  when  you 
take  my 

LESSOnS    IN 

PERSPECTIVE     DRAWIBG 

20  FOR  S5.00 

This  course  ha.s  been  developed  from  years  of  experience  in 
teaching  and  supervising  drawing  in  public  schools. 

1  am  at  present  serving  rny  second  year  in  Little  Kock.  -\rk.. 
supervising  both  writing  and  drawing.  I  have  over  .t.uOO  pupils 
and  100  teachers  under  mv  instruction.  I  studied  iienniunship 
at  the  "Zanerian  "  and  drawing  in  Chicago.  1  mention  the 
above  merely  as  an  assurance  of  the  fact  that  1  know  how  to  draw 
and  draw  a  salarv. 

.Mv  course  in  perspective  covers  all  points  neces.sary  to  under- 
stand'in  sketching,  teaching  or  illustrating.  As  a  guarantee  of 
the  truth  of  above  statement.  I  will  refund  the  tnition  to  any  stu- 
dent who  will  send  me  a  magazine  or  newspaper  picture  contain- 
ing a  problem  in  perspective  that  my  course  does  not  explain  and 
illustrate. 

The  same  course  that  I  offer  you  for  $5.00  would  cost  at  an  art 
school  I  counting  all  expenses)  not  less  than  HO  or  fSO. 

I  criticise  each  lesson.  The  work  is  practical.  You  would  be 
satisfied.  Address. 

1313  BATTERY  ST.    F.  0.  PUTNAM.  LITTLE  ROCK.ARK. 
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Alums,     ,  ,^ 
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AN  BXAMt'LE  OK  EFFKCTIVE  AND  SKILLFUL  PEN  AND  BBUSII   ENGROSSING   HY 
MR.  P.  W.  COSTELLO,  SCRANTON,  PA. 
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eommereial  Desidnitig. 

Our  copy  for  this  lesson  sliows  that  class 
of  work  wtiich  the  penman  of  to-day  is 
called  upon  to  do,  hence  the  modern  scribe 
must  be  an  expert  at  designing:.  The  first 
design  to  which  we  will  call  attention,  is 
the  one  for  A.  C.  McLoon  6c  Co.,  dealers  in 
lobsters.  The  strong  lettering  and  the  pic 
torial  drawing  are  the  features  of  this  de 
sign.  The  drawings  of  the  lobster  smack 
man  in  dory.  etc..  are  familiar  objects  in 
the  fish  business,  and  are  consequents 
most  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  this  de 
sign.  Study  the  effect  of  the  whole  draw- 
ing very  carefully. 

The  script  lettering.  The  Davis  School, 
was  designed  for  a  letter  heading.  Shaded 
script  is  neat  and  effective  for  headings, 
catch  lines,  etc.  Large  shaded  script  is 
drawn  out,  and  not  written  with  a  free 
hand  movement. 


^,  receiv'ers  and 

v§,  vSHlPPERS  OF  ^r         • 

/f      PpCKLAND.  yy\AlNE. 
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DOLLARS    TO    YOU. 
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By  Mr.  K.  E.  Kibbe,  Boston.  Mass. 
iiitiple,  effective  example  of  brush  work. 


IF  YOU  FIND  YOURSELF 

Unexpectedly  out  of  a  position,  write 
us    right    now.      We'll    do  the   rest. 

VNioN  te:a.che:rs'  bvr.e:av 

FRANK  E.  VAUGHAN.  Manager. 

Known  for  Many  Years  as  The  Pen 


203  Broadway,  New  York. 
:  Arl  Journal  Bureau. 
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Gillotts  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 
PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 


IIILOTTS        J 

VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.  F. 

Qillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood 
the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional 
and  Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  nev- 
er equalled.  Qillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front 
rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Oillott  (SL  Sons 

Alfred  Field  ^  Co. 


Sole    A.tf«nta 

93  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK 
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A  New  Book  on  Commercial  Law 

Williams  and  Jester  on  Comnnercial  Law  is  the  most  practical  text  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  Commercial  Schools.  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Private 
Learners.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Jester,  both  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  well  qualified  students  of  law.  Mr.  Jester  is  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Bar,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  recognized  in  the  fraternity  as  well  qualified  to 
prepare  such  a  work. 

The  strong  point  in  Williams's  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  its  teach- 
ability. No  work  has  been  spared  to  present  the  subject  matter  in  such  way  both 
rhetorically  and  mechanically  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  as  far  as  possible,  easy  of 
comprehension  for  both  student  and  teacher. 

It  is  bound  in  blue  silk,  stamped  in  gold  and  retails  for  $1.25.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  commercial  teacher  on  receipt  of  50c,  which  amount  will  be  re- 
funded upon  return  of  the  book,  or  will  be  credited  on  the  first  order  after  adoption. 
It  will  pay  to  see  this  hook  before  deciding  upon  a  text  for  the  year. 


-ADDRESS- 


The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

N.  B. — Do  not  forget  that  we  are  publishers  of  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Text 
Books  of  the  highest  order.     Any  information  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


"Modern  Shorthand."  by  G.  A.  Colder, 
Minneapolis  Minn.,  is  the  title  of  a  well- 
bound  and  printed  text  of  fi'J  pages  upon  the 
subject  embraced  in  the  title.  It  purports 
to  be  a  combination  of  the  Gregg,  Pitman 
and  Graham  systems.  Like  all  new  sys- 
tems, it  claims  to  be  the  "best".  Your 
editor  is  not  up  on  the  technic  of  shorthand, 
and  is  therefore  unable  to  do  the  book 
justice.  From  appearances  it  seems  to  be 
a  very  brief  and  easily  learned  sj'stem.  To 
what  extent  it  has  staying  qualities,  time 
perhaps  will  tell.  If  it's  a  good  thing,  we 
\pish  it  success,  and  if  you  are  interested 
you  will  do  well  to  address  the  publisher. 

Gannett, Garrison, and  Houston's  Commer- 
cial Geography.  By  Henry  Gannett,  Geogra- 
pher United  States  Geological  Survey  and 
the  Twelfth  Census;  Carl  L.  Garrison.  Prin- 
cipal Thomas  P.  Morgan  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  Edwin  J.  Houston,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Physical  Geography  and  Phys- 
ics, Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
Half  leather.  8vo.  451  pages.  With  numer 
ous  maps,  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
Price  $1.25.  American  Book  Company,  Xew 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  text  book  for  commercial  students 
has  been  prepared  by  eminent  authorities, 
and  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  practical  tool 
in  leading  pupils  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
physical  conditions  and  economic  princi- 
ples on  which  depend  the  successful  pro- 
duction, manufacture,  and  exchange  of  the 
world's  great  commercial  staples.  It  treats 
of:  1.  Commercial  Conditions,  physical, 
social    and  economic,  that  influence  com- 


merce in  every  region;  2.  Commercial 
Products,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral, 
together  with  the  treatment  of  the  soil  and 
its  cultivation;  3.  Commercial  Countries, 
^ith  special  reference  to  the  industries  and 
commerce  of  each. 

The  very  latest  statistical  information 
has  been  used  in  this  book,  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  world's  commerce  is  accu 
rately  portrayed. 

Among  the  useful  and  striking  features 
are  the  numerous  maps  and  graphic  per- 
centage diagrams  from  w^hich.  because  of 
their  clearness  and  simplicity,  definite  in- 
formation can  be  acquired  at  a  glance. 


ATTENTIONSPtCIAL OFFER-FREE  REGISTRATION 


111  t 


;  Con 


Schermerhorn  Teachers'  Agency,  3  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Send  for  circulars  NOW.    File  jour  record  for 
immediate  positions  or  for  Sept  ,  190e. 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL,  Manager. 


In  response  to  the  many  calls  for 

Instruction  in  Card  Writing 

I   have  prepared  a  course  of 

Six  Lessons  by  Mail  for  $3 

Cash  in  advance.  As  my  time  is  lim- 
ited, I  shall  enroll  only  25  students 
at  one  time.  Sirriple  lessons,  50c., 
which  may  be  deducted  when  bal- 
ance of  course  is  ordered. 

I  STILL  SELL  THE  BEST  BLANK 
CARDS  ON  THE  MARKET 

F.  S   HEATH,  Concord,  N.  H. 


Nr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Taft 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  niece, 

Mabel  Edith  Taft, 

to 

Mr.  Robert  Earle  .Stebbins, 

on  Thursday,  Xovember'the  twentj'-tiiird, 

one  thousaiid  nine  hundred  and  five. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

H.  E.  WYGAL 
ENGR-OSSBR  (&.  DESIGNER 

Work  for  all  Commercial  Purposes. 

Resolutions,  nemorials.  Testimonials, 

Diplomas,       Certificates,        Forms, 

Lettar  and  BUI  Heads,  Covers,  Etc. 

17Lake  View  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


SPENCERIAN 

PERFECT 

Steel  Pens 

USED  BY  EXPERT  AND  CAREFUL 
PENME.N  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 
Sample  card.  12  pens  difierent  patterns, 
Will  be  sent  for  trialon  receipt  of  6  cc"  ts  in 
postage  stamps.    Ask  for  card  R, 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

BROADWAY,         NEW  YORK 
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We  will  still  continue  on  the  life  work,  as 
you  have  probably  done  but  little  in  the 
way  of  original  work,  and  another  lesson  or 
two  will  but  spur  you  on.  The  illustration 
this  time  was  sketched  from  lite  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  at  Boston,  Mass.  It 
represents  the  children  who  are  being  cared 
for  by  the  Salvation  Army. 

iNotice  the  different  kinds  of  clothing,  how 
the  dark  jacket  on  a  boy  brings  out  the 
light  colored  coat  on  the  girl  standing  close 
by.  It  takes  but  few  lines  to  represent  any 
of  these  children.  They  must  be  studied 
carefully.  This  sketch  was  made  in  pen- 
cil, then  taken  to  the  studio  and  finished 
while  the  picture  was  vivid  in  the  mind. 
Notice  how  the  little  girl's  shoulder  and 
dress  are  cut  away,  to  the  left  of  the  group, 
also  the  policeman's  coat  at  the  right. 
Study  all  such  ways  of  ending  or  vignet- 
ting a  picture.  Invent  new  ideas.  Sketch 
in  pencil,  then  you  can  easily  erase  and  try 
a  different  way.  You  will  find  this  work 
very  interesting.  You  will  learn  more 
about  people  than  you  ever  knew  before. 
>'ou  will  learn  to  study  human  faces,  and 
read  character.  You  will  be  well  repaid  for 
every  moment  you  give  to  such  work. 


I  have  a  class  of  ai  at  the  Central  High 
Night  School,  where  I  am  just  at  present 
acting  Principal,  and  have  all  sizes,  ages, 
vertical,  slant  and  back  hand,  ai 
good  writing.  I  have  noticed  this,  "  The 
student  who  has  been  taught  movement  in 
the  lower  grades  easily  becomes  a  good 
writer  in  older  years."  This  has  clearly 
been  proven  to  me  in  my  night  school.  The 
boys  who  develop  into  good  writers  most 
rapidly  are  those,  who  in  the  lower  grades, 
have  been  taught  movement. 

You  ask  for  criticisms  of  your  paper.  May 
I  suggest  that  you  print  more  alphabets  of 
the  small  letters  ?  ISach  issue  contains  one 
or  more  of  the  the  large,  but  seldom  one  of 
the  small  letters. 

F.  E.  H.  JABGER,  Detroit,  Mich. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  work  in 
■writing  is  progressing  so  successfully  and 
satisfactorily  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Jaeger  writes 
a  practical  hand,  having  himself  recently 
secured  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  Certifi- 
cate of  Proficiency. 

Mr.  Jaeger's  suggestion  that  more  small- 
letter  alphabets  be  presented,  is  a  good  one, 
and  we  therefore  hope  our  many  contribii- 
tors  will  submit  specimen  small-letter  al- 
phabets for  presentation  in  these   columns. 

L-  t).,  Los  Angeles.  Y'our  penmanship  is 
getting  to  be  very  practical  indeed.  Watch 
the  last  turn  in  h  and  m  and  emphasize  the 
shoulder  of  r.  C'lose  carefully  the  small  o 
at  all  times,  and  do  not  make  the  second 
part  of  w  too  narrow,  or  it  may  be  mistaken 
for  u  o. 


BY     L.  K.  STACY,  MEADVILLE,  PA.,  COMI,.  SCHOOI,. 
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E.  E.  W.,  Paterson.  Try  to  leave  a  little 
daylight  in  the  center  of  your  e's.  Your  pen 
is  a  trifle  too  course  for  the  size  hand  you 
write.  Your  work  is  intensely  practical.  By 
writing  less  rapidly,  and  watching  form 
more  closely,  you  could  easily  win  THE 
Business  Educator  Professional  Certifi- 
cate. 

S.  S.,  Can.  You  are  doing  excellent  work. 
Indeed  your  work  is  professional.  By  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Doner's  lessons  closely,  you  can 
easily  win  our  Certificate  by  next  Spring, 
and  we  hope  you  will  conclude  to  do  it. 
Watch  turns  and  angles  closely  in  the 
minimum  letters. 

D.  J.  M.  Curve  up  strokes  of  1  and  b 
more.  Curve  first  stroke  of  c  more.  You 
are  doing  excellent  work.    Keep  it  up. 

J.  F.  B.,  Shawano.  Good  !  Curve  last 
down  stroke  of  d  less.  \Yatch  last  upper 
turn  of  both  capital  and  small  m.  Capital 
A  is  too  wide  on  base  line. 

J.  W.,  Collie,  Eng.  Your  work  is  quite 
good  — quite  American.  Many  up  strokes 
in  the  specimen  submitted  were  too  faint 
for  engraving.  The  Penman  &  Artist  is  no 
longer  published  — The  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR is  its  successor.  You  are  inclined  to 
execute  too  quickly  your  ornamental  pen- 
manship. Be  more  deliberate.  You  are 
certainly  writing  a  very  practical  hand,  and 
by  further  practice,  especially  careful  prac- 
tice, you  can  become  a  very  fine  penman  in 
the  ornamental  style. 

C,  R.  B.,  Melrose.  Your  first  attempt  at 
pen  drawing  is  quite  a  success.  You  could 
certainly  become  a  fine  artist.  You  would 
no  doubt  do  ^rell  to  prepare  as  an  engrosser 
or  pen  artist.  You  should  use  India  ink  in 
your  drawing,  as  the  results  are  much  more 
satisfactory  than  with  writing  ink. 


F.  J.  S.,  Boone.  Curve  the  down  stroke  on 
the  small  o.  Curve  the  up  strokes  of  n  and 
m  less.  Make  all  up  strokes  freely  and 
without  finger  action.  Cultivate  a  lighter 
touch  of  the  pen  to  the  paper,  and  a  more 
graceful  motion.    You  are  doing  well. 

J.  C.  M.,  Baltimore.  Yes,  you  are  improv- 
ing. Stick  closely  to  Lister's  instructions, 
and  still  greater  improvement  will  follow. 
Your  small  letters  need  more  attention 
than  your  capitals. 

J.  W.  P..  Indiana.  Your  practice  is  excel- 
lent. Watch  the  details  closely,  especially 
the  last  upper  turn  in  n  and  m.  Keep  last 
part  of  K  fairly  narrow.  You  need  more 
work  upon  the  figures.  You  are  inclined  to 
space  too  widely  between  words. 

J.  T.  Z.,  Pa.  Study  form  closely.  Small  o 
too  sharp  at  the  top.  Do  not  write  so  rapid- 
ly. Learn  to  be  sure-  Make  the  capital  let- 
ters more  firmly  and  deliberately.  Finish 
the  little  letters  with  more  care  — with  as 
much  or  more  care  you  begin  them. 

J.  W.  J.,  Ind.  Your  penmanship  as  shown 
in  the  letter  before  me  indicates  without 
question  that  you  can  become  a  fine  pen- 
man by  following  the  work  in  the  journal. 
and  the  lessons  you  have  Ordered. 

H.  E.  T.,  Meriden.  The  specimens  you  en- 
closed reveal  splendid  improvement. 
"Never  too  old  to  learn"  is  certainly  a 
mighty  good  motto,  and  the  practice  before 
me  demonstrates  the  truthfulness  of  the 
adage.  Watch  the  second  down  stroke  of 
u  and  cur%*e  it  less.    Otherwise  go  ahead- 

C.  R.  B.,  Melrose.  You  have  splendid  pen- 
manship and  art  ability.  In  your  penman- 
ship, 3'ou  need  to  watch  carefully  the  details 
of  little  letter  construction.  Your  capitals 
are  better  than    your  small  letters.     Your 


drawing  evinces  much  more  than  average 
ability.  You  could  easily  become  an  ex- 
pert penmen,  engrosser  and  illustrator. 
We  hope  you  will  conclude  to  become  a 
professional  in  these  lines. 

H.  C.  B.,  Reading.  Curve  down  stroke  in 
o  more.  Make  top  of  d  and  t  horizontal. 
Your  small  letters  are  a  trifle  compact- 
write  more  of  a  running  style.  Study  more 
closely  the  slant  of  your  ovals  in 
your  capital  letters.  The  shades  are  too 
low  on  nearly  all  of  your  capitals,  especially 
on  the  flourished  c.  You  curve  the  down 
stroke  in  c  too  much.  Your  capitals  look  as 
though  they  were  executed  too  hastily. 
You  are  doing  well. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  :^,V 'rV^sl  '1? 

A  GOOD    PENMAN    tens    an  about    my 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^— ^^^—    courses  bv  mail. 

SUPPLIES:  Glossy  Black  Ink  Powder,  1  pt., 
35c  ;  White  Ink  Powder,  1  bottle,  20c  ;  Ginott's  604 
Pens,  80c  gross ;  Principality,  95c;  Unbeatable 
Cards,  (any  name)  25c  doz.;  Scrap  Book  Speci- 
mens, 25c.  each. 

F.  W.  TAMBLYN, 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


I  will  write  your  name  on 

I  Dozen  Cards  for     I  Cp 

I  will  give  Free  a  pack  of 
samples  and  send  terms  to  agents  with  each  or- 
der.    A.4ents  'Wa.ntad. 

BIsLnk  Cards.     16  different  colors,  100  assorted, 
by  mail  postpaid.  15c.;  1000  by  express,  75c. 

Comic  Cards.    16  different  kinds,  100  by  mail, 
30c. 

Ink.    Glossy  black  or  very  best  white,  15c.  per 
bottle. 

Flourished  Design    Cards,   30c.    per    100.      All 
kinds  of  penman's  supplies.     Lessons  by  mail  in 
penmanship.    Send  2c.  stamp  for  circulars. 
W.  A.  BODE,  27th  St.  S.  S.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


THE  S\J^  NEVER  SETS 

ON  OUR  BOOKS,  .\round  the  Earth,  across  the  Equator,  and  nearh-  to  the  North  Pole,  they  have  found 
their  way.  Black  boys,  brown  boys,  and  red,  as  well  as  white,  are  learning  "  how  to  shoot  "  from  the  study 
of  these  books.  Westward,  Progress  and  our  Practical  Publications  wend  their  way — to  take  the  place  of 
the  Arrow  and  the  Bow,  Antiquated  Books,  and  ".\ctual  Business  from  Start  to  Finish." 

We  shipped  books  last      The  greatest   endorse- 

month  to  schools  in  Hon-  \      ,  /  men*  9^  our  books,  how- 

,    ,      TT         ••        T  1       J  ,         \  /  ever,  is  the  fact  that  they 

olulu,  Hawaiian  Islands,  \^\      \\       /    /    '     /  are  used   in  most  of  the 

and  Constantinople,  Tur-  ^\    \\\\     /  /       /     ^  commercial  s  c  h  ool  s  in 

key.     Not    only   in    the  ^^^^^^r\\^\\       ////^/^-^^  our  own    great    country, 

schools  of  these  most  dis-  ^--^I^Ir^^^^^-'^^     ^ /^^^^J^-^'''^'^  where  Commerce  is  King, 

tant  Eastern  and  Western  ^~^~-~^^^::^^^^^~^//'r(\  ^-^^^^^^----^^  ^o'"   '^^'^    opening    ses- 

points  are  our  books  be-  ~~     —Sg;;:;^  4i .J  J ) '  '      sions  of  1905-6, we  shipped 

ing    studied,    but    you  ___- -:::ry^ -^  -=:~ __  36,000  Books  to  25  Schools- 

ij  c    J    .,,.  •      »u  -_— -" —  ''''^^'-'^i^r  .\**%^^~-<r""^-^^ the  most  prominent   pn- 

would  find    them    in   the  .^-"^^ ^-<^~^ I  \^^^S^~^\  vate  commercial  schools 

schools  of  South  America  ^^.-^^     "'  ■/   ""^  \    \    \\\\'~~~~'--._  in  the  United  States  and 

and    British    Columbia,  ^^      -^^y      "aV    /       \X\  ^T^^^^"-  Canada— as  many  as  4,000 

Me.xico    and    Manitoba,  ---^.iJ^  ^c-^—CV  S^?^''^  ^?  ^  ^'"^•''^  school. 

.,.,,,.  ,   ,,      ,  -J^Tm        V-^      ^    V- These    institutions    are 

bouth  Africa  and  Alaska.  XJt  ^^i:l_        '  located    in  the  principal 

Like  your  Uncle  Samuel,  m  ~^"****««^  cities  from  Boston  to  San 

we  are  practicing  the  pol-  9  Francisco   and    New  Or- 

icy  of  Expansion. leans  to  Toronto. 

The  Principals  of  these  schools  are  shrewd  and  successful  men,  who  carefully  discriminate  in  their 
selection  of  te.xt-books,  being  satisfied  only  with  the  best  to  be  found.  For  this  reason  we  consider  it  the 
strongest  possible  recommendation  of  our  publications  that  they  are  used  so  extensively  in  such  schools. 


BETTER  INVESTIGATE 


The  Practical  Text  Book  Company 

479    C-uclIol  Avenue,  Clevelatvcl,  OKlo 


CATALOGUE  FREE 


[~||  .J^^y/^<'/^<y.^^^t^<^^^^^i!^^s^^^<'i^«i^^<^^<g^^  II   I 


M^^iO/nO^^f/uaOi^-      ^ 


Flourished  l>y  Mr.  \V.  K.  Gay,  New  London,  N.  H. 


As  you  want  them,  when  you  want 

them,  at  prices  you  can  well  afford 

to   pay.    Send  for   estimates    and 

sketches  for  special  designs. 

Desi^rtliv^,  for  all  purposes. 
E^n^f-ossin^,  plain  or  in  colors. 

HOWARD  ®.  BROWN,  gSai^ossERl"''  Rockland,  Me. 


DESIGNED  AND  FILLED. 
RESOLUTIONS,  MEMORIALS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, ETC.,  ENGROSSED. 
LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 
FURNISHED. 

SAMUEL    D.   HOLT, 

penman  and  designer, 

208  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


2,000  COPIES  FREE 

riK-  Ransonit-rian  Journal,  it  tells  of  Kan- 
30iu"s  Famous  Course  of  Lessons.  A  sample 
of  the  Ransomerian  Expert  Pen  will  be  sent 
free  to  anyone  writing  for  information  con- 
cerning: our  mail  course. 

Xnias  cards,  this  month  only,  for  2.5  cents 
per  dozen.     ««»>««  «o-<1av. 


.  3825  Euclid  Ave.     KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


•^^'3Su<iM£dA^<(AuaUr      ^ 


Know 
How  io 
File 

—Documents' 
-Legal  Bl 
—Card  Record: 
—Credit  Report; 
— Deposit  Tickets 
—Insurance  Policies 
—Books      —Report; 
—Samples     — Checks 
—Clippings     —Invoices 
— Notes— Letters— Papers 


e:ste:rbrook's  pcns 


"  Easy  to  write 
CORRECT  DESIGN 


^ — r Hard  to  use  up." 

UNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


150    STYLrSS 


A  1  Professional 
Fine  pointed  and  el; 
for  card  writing 


Text  Writers 

dths  and  with  long 


453  Business  and  College 


Made ,.  ^^.^,^  „»u  ,,  .„.. .«,. 

point  to  both  left  and  right 


Esierbrook   Steel    Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

26  JoHn  St..  PI.  Y.  City  C»md«n.  N«w  J« 


^/?-''/';^^^<n 


^z>~KZ^^M£j^ 


' /?f-p/?ooocf/)  //K  /7Psr  ci/iss  sry/f  sr 


factory  detail.    And  do  it  NOW. 
THK  8HAW-WALKF.R  rO»PANT,  noBkefcoo.  Hleh.^ 

"  "    ch  at  Chicago  in  the  Marquette  Building. 


PERRY,    IOWA 

(Formerly  of   Mt.  Morr >. 

lU. )  Makes  a  specialty  of 
Card  Writing  and  priving  Less  >  s  by  mail  in  Penmanship 
and  Urawini?.  send  l.**  cents  for  a  dozen  beautiful  cards 
and  a  fine  illustrated  circular. 


/i?/?/v/>pzx  f/f/imi//v  f/v(^/f/iw/Y^  i^  6/.fcr/foryp//v^  coMP/i/vy. 


fine:st   penmanship  svpplie^s   obtainabLte:. 


On  goods  listed  belo-v 


'  pay  postage  on  those   that  j;o  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight.    Of 
course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 


PENS  AND    HOLDERS.       BY  MAIL,  PREPAID. 


Zanehan  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best 
and  finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best 
for  engrossing,  card  writinu  and  all  fine 
script  work.  Gross  $1.00.  %  gross  25c. 
1  dozen     12c 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen—One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork — busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross    75c,    '4  gross   25c.    1    dozen    lOc 

Zanerian  Medial  Pen— A  high-grade 
medium,  extra  smooth  pen  for  business 
writing.  None  better.  Just  right  for 
students  and  accountants.  Gross  75c, 
H  gross 25c 

Zanerian  Business  Pen— A  smooth, 
durable,  common  sense  business  pen. 
For  unshaded  business  writing,  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c.    !i    gross    25c.     1    dozen 10c 


Gillott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen — A 
fine  writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  H  gross 
25c,  1  dozen 12c 

Gilhtt's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No. 
604  Pen— A  medium  fine  writing  pen. 
Gross  75c.   '+  gross  25c,  1  dozen  lOc 

Gilhtt's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No. 
601  Pen— A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00, 
H    gross  25c,   1    dozen 12c 

Gillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pe/J— Used 
largely  for  drawing  purposes.  Gross 
$1.00,    M    gross   25c.    1    dozen 12c 


6  pens  25c.  3  pe 


- -15c 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen  —  For 
making  German  Text,  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— num- 
bers 1,  1'2.  2.  2'-,  3.  3'^,  4,  5  and  6 
single  pointed  and  10.  20  and  30  double 
pointed . .  _. 25c 


an  Oblique  Penholder— Hand- 


50c 


nd  perfect  holde 


Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder  —  ln\a\d 
and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box. 
-- $1.00 


Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  best 
low-priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundi  eds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  holder   $.10 

I  dozen .50 

K  gross-   ---  1.10 

li  gross ...-  2.15 

1   gross 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Coziz  tipped 
and  best  for  business  writing,  flourish- 
ing, etc.  1  holder  10c,  6  holders  40c,  13 
holders.-- - 65c 


CARDS,  INK.  PAPER.  ETC. 


Blank  Cards— White  bristol  with 
finest  surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

KXi  by  mail  postpaid-- 28c 

.VXtbv  express 75c 

1000  by  express $1.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white 
ink. 

l(X)by  mail  postpaid 28c 

5lX^  by  express - -- 75c 

1000  by  express $1.35 

While  Carrffaoartf- Wedding  Bristol 
for  tine  pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28, 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid .50 

White  Cardboard— VJ'^th  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  are 
20i4x23 

6  sheets  by  express --    $  ,40 

12  sheets  by  express - 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for  white 
ink.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

G  sheets  by  express  $  .50 

1 2  sheets  by  express      .75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid ..50 

Wedding  Paper — Finest  for  penma 
ship  or  drawing.     Sheets  are  21x33. 
6  sheets  by  express $  , 

12  sheets  by  express   .-.  - , 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid     


Zanerian  Pen.  Pencil,  and  PaintinS 
Pad.     and   Portfolio,    for     sketching, 


Byi 


.60 


Zanerian  India  Ink—A  fine  drawing 
ink  and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraving. 

I  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  /nA-— Nearly  M  pint 

bottle  by  mail  postpaid - $  .40 

1  pint  by  express 45 

1  quart  by  express 75 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

I  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid ---$  .25 

12  bottles  by  express  1.85 

Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide 
and  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper  ~  Same  quality  as 
above  mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream. 
1  ream  by  express $2.00 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money 
to  be  had.     1  i  eam  by  express  .  -  -  $1 .50 
Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes — 
100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid   --  $  ,40 
1(X1  fine  white  by  mail,  postpaid- ..     .40 
1000  either  kind,  by  express-  - 1.50 


We  handle  the  best  and  can  f 


Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 
ley  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 


>  low  to  keep  accounts 


Adaress,    ZANER    (Si    BLOSER,    COL,VMBVS.    OHBO. 


Ql  KJl/</ir//^JrrS/f/i^Aj^//-/^/i^7ii^iit/t^.^^  II   I 


f^^f3Bud^i^^^i(/iU¥ii^       ^ 


AN  imme:diate:  svccess. 
^ti^U^  M    ^mifh^^  Typewriting  Lessons 

ijEf^^M  m%M     IVm9    AJm  Mm  M  t,m  M     i3  Have  Made  a  Pronounced  tllt. 


Again,  we  have  broken  away  from  the  old  way  and  produced  something  that  is 
really  new,  unique  and  practical  for  school  room  instruction.  We  have  always 
been  able  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  the  real  thing, — to  produce  something  that  is 
a  little  better  in  its  method  and  in  its  subject  matter — than  any  other  publish- 
ing house.  This  time,  we  have  outstripped  all  competition,  and  are  prepared 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  typewriting  students  something  that  will  make  them 
really  competent,  expert,  rapid  and  accurate  typewriters. 

Miss  Smith's  Typewriting   Lessons   are   in   Three    Parts, — Pad  Form. 

Parts  I  and  II  are  ready.      Send  for  them,   but  let  us  know  who  you  are  and 
what  school  vou  are  connected  with. 


ADDRESS, 


SADLER'ROWE  COMPANY 


baltimor^e:,  md. 


FOR  BVSINE:SS  COLrLrE^GGS 


bookke:e:ping 


1st  MODERN  ACCOUNTANT — a  splendid  work  on  the  elements — introduces  the  subject  by  a 
new  plan.  Begins  with  something  interesting  and  that  the  pupil  can  do  ;  proceeds  by  easy, 
well  graded  steps.  Makes  no  regular  use  of  the  vouchers,  but  lays  a  splendid  foundation  for 
them.     Follow  Modern  Accountant  with 

2nil.  WHOLESALE  ACCOUNTING — a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  business  and  accounting  features 
of  the  most  common  and  typical  wholesale  business.  This  work  makes  use  of  the  vouchers 
and  these  in  their  variety,  naturalness  and  beauty  are  unequalled. 

The  above  cour.se  is  well  balanced— gives  proper  attention  to  the  practical  details  of  bookkeeping 
and  sufficient  to  business  practice.  The  present  state  of  the  art  is  faithfully  portrayed,  and  the  whole  leaves 
just  sufficient  time  from  a  six  months'  course  for  the  usual  office  or  bank  training. 

We  personally  recommend  this  course.  We  know  it  will  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  intended  and 
do  it  thoroughly. 

You  will  shortly  have  new  classes  in  Commercial  Law,  Typewriting,  Spelling  and  Dictation.  Lyons' 
Commercial  Law,  Complete  Touch  Typewriting  Instructor,  Modern  Business  Speller  and  Dictation  Studies 

are  the  leading  texts  on  these  subjects.      None  of  these  are  experiments      They  are  texts  of  acknowledged 
merit.     Be  on  the  safe  side  and  use  them. 

For  the  Best  Thought,  for  the  Best   Detail,  for  the  Best  Pl&n  a.nd  for 

the  best  Teaching  Qualities  in  Commercial   Text   Books  of  a.11  Kinds 


Address 


CHICAGO 


POWERS  ea  LrYOIHS 


NEW  YORK 


[  11  ■J^iv/&i^rd^^/uiS^^'/^i^/tUfffe//^^^i4:/?//^ 


Xj      Xf     Vv 


f^^^^ud/neU^dfu^iifr      ^ 


\\\  c-.Q^y/^^^^^j^^^^tzi^^^i^i^^ii/^j^a^^  II    I 


f^^f3Bu4/n^i^/^(/iu^iiiT^       ^ 


LETTERS    AND 
TELEGRAMS 


From  35  sfihools  asking  for  commercial  and  short- 
band  teachers  in  December  included  The  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Business  College,  The  Packard  Commercial 
School  (New  York  Cityi,  six  notable  high  schools 
(in  one  of  which  the  ultimate  salary  is  $2400),  and 
one  State  Normal  School.  To-day,  Jan.  6,  we 
have  filled  five  of  these  vacancies,  three  others 
have  been  offered  to  our  candidates,  and  21  are 
still  open. 

We  discountenance  frequent  changes  by  teach- 
ers ;  we  do  not  construe  a  teacher's  position  to  be 
vacant  because  he  enrolls  with  us ;  we  furnish 
school  officials  with  full  information  without  ask- 
ing candidates  to  apply  unless  requested  to  do  so  ; 
the  manager  personally  selects  candidates  and 
makes  recommendations,  instead  of  turning  the 
ta.sk  over  to  inexperienced  clerks  and  stenograph- 
ers. The  teachers  we  have  placed  within  the  last 
20  months  receive  an  aggregate  salary  exceeding 
$125,000.  We  have  many  of  the  finest  teachers  in 
the  country  on  our  list,  teachers  who  will  enroll 
with  no  other  Agency.  No  charge  to  schools. 
Teachers  enrolled  free.  Full  information  on 
request. 

THe  National  Gonrnierclai  Teactiers'  Hgency 

A  SPECIALTY  BT  A  SPECIALIST. 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Managper.       Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 


HOW  THEY  FOLLOW   US 


When  McKee  SKorthancI 

first  appeared  in  1891  it  was  heralded  as  the  system  that  is 
"  Easy  to  Learn.  Easy  to  \Vi4te  and  Easy  to  Read.  "  It  was 
the  only  system  known  by  that  title,  a  motto  which  it  still 
retains."  The  publishers  of  the  old  school  systems  sneered 
at  a  system  that'claimed  those  Viitues  and  tried  to  beguile 
the  public  into  a  belief  that  a  correct  shorthand  .system 
should  be  Hard  to  Learn,  Harder  to  Write  and  Hardest  of 
all  to  Read.  TO-  DAY  some  of  the  publishers  of  those  old 
style  systems  have  patched  them  up  and  now,  following 
us,  advertise  them  under  the  title  they  have  copied  from 
the  McKee  as  Easy  to  Learn,  Easy  to  Write  and  Easy  to 
Read. 

When  McKee  Shoi-ihand 

was  first  advertised  as  a  system  that  could  be  learned  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  the  other  systems  the  publishers 
of  the  old  style  systems  tried  to  make  the  public  believe 
that  no  system  was  good  that  could  be  learned  in  a  shorter 
period  than  their  own  But  now  to  "Meet  the  Demand" 
they  FOLLOW  US  AGAIN  and  after  adding  another 
patch  to  their  systems  advertise  that  two  or  three  months 
have  been  knocked  oiF  the  time  necessary  to  learn  their 
systems,  but  they  do  not  tell  the  public  that  it  also  knocks 
off  twenty  or  thirty  words  per  minute  from  the  graduation 
standard. 

When  W^e  Advertise 

that  the  student  who  learns  McKee  Shoi^hand  spends  less 
than  half  his  school  time  in  reaching  a  speed  of  from  125 
to  150  words  per  minute  and,  therefore,  has  much  more 
time  for  typewriting  and  kindred  work,  the  publishers  of 
the  other"  systems  FOLLOW  US  AGAIN.  Why  do  they 
do  it  ?  Because  McKee  Shorthand  Leads  in  all  that  is 
Good  in  a  shorthand  system.     Because  it  is  — 

Easy  to  Lea.rn,  EASIER  to  Write 
and  EASIEST  to   Read. 

MCKEE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

ESXERO.     F"LORIDA. 
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LIGHT  -  LINE. 


CONNECTIVE  VOWELS. 


UNEQUALED  FOR 
LEGIBILITY  AND  SPEED. 

PERNIN^S 

ONIVEBSAL  PHONOGRAPHY 

INSVRES  SVCCSSS: 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  —  Because  the  demand  is  for  a  simple  shorthand,  and  one  which  will 
meet  the  most  exacting  demands  of  amanuensis  or  reporting  work.  Students 
therefore  prefer  to  attend  schools  which  teach  the  Pernin. 

TO  THE  WRITER  —  Because  he  is  enabled  to  reproduce  every  word  dictated,  and  also 
turn  out  an  absolutely  accurate  transcript — no  guesswork,  or  editorial 
GENIUS  required. 

William  N.  Todd,  Official  Reporter,  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts,  says  : 
"  I  find  the  Pernin  Shorthand  ABSOLUTELY  reliable  and  adequate  for  Court  work." 

James  J.  O'Quinn,  Official  Stenographer,  13tli  D.  C,  Colfax,  La.: 

"  I  find  that  the  Pernin  affords  every  requirement  in  Court  Reporting,  and  in  taking 
verbatim  testimony.  My  experience  with  it  along  this  line  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit.  To  the  system  of  shorthand  I  write,  I  attribute  my  success,  for  I  do  not  think 
it  could  have  been  possible  for  me  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  any  other  system  of 
shorthand  so  quickly,  and  been  prepared  to  fill  my  present  position." 

G.  L.  H.  Tucker,  Reporter  (Graham  writer),  Wheaton,  Minn.,  says: 

"  I  have  always  been  a  staunch  supporter  and  admirer  of  the  Pernin  Shorthand, 
although  a  Graham  writer,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have  almost  daily  to 
refer  to  old  notes,  1  looidd  not  hesitate  a  momtnt  to  change  to  the  Peniin." 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  Revised  Edition  of  Pernin's  Universal  Phonography. 
It  will  be  issued  about  January  25th.     Use  attached  coupon. 

FuKE  MAIL  INSTRUCTION  will  be  given  to  the  first  200  commercial  teachers  who 
make  ajiplication  during  Fel)ruary,  1906. 


pe:r.nin's 


THE  BEST  PUBLISHED. 


PRICi:.  50c.  POSTPAID. 

THEPERNiHSHORTHIIIDIIISTITDTEeO., 


DETROIT. 


The  Pernin  Shorthand  Institute  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — Enclosed  find  90c,  for  which  send 
me  one  sample  copy  Pernin's  Universal  Phono- 
graphy, (  Revised  Edition  ),  as  soon  as  issued. 

[This  is  a  special  price  made  to  teachers  only,  and 
but  one  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  one  address 
at  this  price.] 
Name  of  Teacher 

Name  of  School 

Principal   

Full  address    
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FINGER  IS  DEXTEROUS— IT  IS  THE  ONE  FINGER  THE  STUDENT  CAN  USE  ACCUR 

ATELY  AT  THE  START. 

The  Student  has  these  conditions  to  meet  at  the  BEGINNING  OF  HIS  WORK  : 

Ht  MUST  ACQUIRE  TOUCH. 

HE  MUSI  LEARN  TO  HANDLE  THE  MACHINE. 

HE  MUST  LEARN  THE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  KEYBOARD. 

Wliy,  I  hen,  should  lie  be  called  upon  at  the  very  outset  to  USE  A  FINGER  HE  HAS 
NEVER  USED  INDEPENDENTLY— the  ONE  of  all  that  is  the  most  difficult  to  control? 

Why  is  it  not  more  logical  to  BEGIN  WITH  THE  FIRST  FINGER  (which  he  can  use) 
and  gradually,  as  he  becomes  used  to  the  machine,  the  touch,  etc.,  bring  into  use  the  other  fingers 
in  the  order  of  their  strength? 

This  is  what  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  does    and  more: 

After  the  "  touch  "  has  been  acquired,  and  each  section  of  the  keyboard  memorized  by 
special  exercises,  the  work  in  fingering  is  then  thrown  on  the  FINGERS  THAT  NEED  THE 
GREATEST  TRAINING  until  they  are  as  useful  as  the  others. 

This  proper  balancing  of  the  work  in  fingering  has  enabled  the  users  of  RATIONAL 
TY^PEWRITING  to  acquire  the  marvelous  evenness  of  touch,the  rhythmical  movement  of  fingers, 
and  the  speed  and  accuracy  that  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  ambitious  typewriter 
operator. 

Every  progressive  teacher  is  interested  in  anything  that  will  enable  him  to  get  better 
results.     We  ask  an  examination  and  trial  of  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  on  this  ground. 

When  a  practical  teacher  of  typewriting  has  examined  "  Rational "  he  is  never  content 
with  any  other  method. 

Price,  ONE  DOLLAR ;  sample  copy  io  teachers,  FIFTY  CENTS. 

THE    GREGG   PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOVNCEMENT! 

RE:ADY  MAR.CH  1ST. 


ISAAC   PITMAN'S 

Short   Course   in    Shorthand 

An  Entirely  New  Exposition  of  tlie  Author's  System  of  Phonography,  arranged 

IN  FORTY  FASCINATING   LrCSSONS, 

for  use  in  Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  etc. 

SPECIAL  FEATVRES 


"^  There  are  only  Forty  Lessons,  simply  graded. 

'  Words  and  Sentences  introduced  in  the  first  lesson. 

•"   Business  Letters  introduced  in  the  seventh  lesson.     There  are  89  letters  in  all. 

*^  Position  writing  taught  from  the  commencement. 

*    Phrases  taught  from  the  fifth  lesson,  and  indicated  by   hyphen. 

*^   Granimalogues  and  Contractions  are  introduced  gradually  and  incorporated  into  all  the  exercises. 

T   Finality  of  outline — no  form  introduced  before  the  principle  governing  it  has  been  explained. 

Contains  upwards  of  2,500  separate  shorthand  cuts,  besides  numerous  engraved  plates  in  shorthand. 
^  Reporting  Style  taught  from  the  commencement,  and  every  rule  treated  in  a  Practical  Manner, 

with  absolutely  no  padding. 
T   Useful  review  lessons,  with  revisionary  exercises  on  the  Grammalogues  and  Contractions. 
*y  The  best  and  most  interesting  shorthand  textbook   ever    issued   for    the  efficient  training  of  the 

American  Business  Amanuensis. 


handsome:    CLrOTH.    GII^T;    192    PAGCS;    PICICE.         -       $1.25. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  m.  SONS 

31  VNION  SQVARE,  NEW  YORK. 


z     "^ 

An  examination  copy  of   ISAAC    PITMAN'S  SHORT  COURSE   IN   SHORT- 

t 

0 

0. 

'jr>    Z 

HAND  will  be  mailed  to  any  school  or  shorthand  teacher  upon  filling  out  and   returning 

=y     oT 

this  coupon  together  with  f'tty  cents.     These  orders  will  be  filled  in  the  order  in  which 

<  i-J 

they  are  received,  and  will  have  precedence  over  all  other  orders. 

0 
0 

Teacher's  Name  or  School                                                                

i 

Address                                                                   

1 

K.  K. 
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COLUMBUS,   O..   FEBRUARY,   1906. 


Professional  Edition.  $1.00aYaar.  net. 
Penmanship  Edition,  &5  cents  a  Year. 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOli 

Entered  at  Columbus.  Ohio.  Post  Office  as  Second 


Cla 


Ma 


Published  Monthly  I  except  July  and  August),  by 
Zaner  Sc  Bloser.  118  N.  High  St..  Columbus.  O..  as 
follows:  Teachers'  Professional  Edition.  $1.00  a 
Year  :  Foreign  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra);  Stud- 
ents'Penmanship  Edition.  65  cents  a  Year  (Foreign 
Subscriptions  20  cents  extra). 


.  Columbus.  O. 
>KD.  Beverly.  M 
,R.  Columbus,  0 


C.  P.  Za; 
E.  E.  Ga 
E.  W.  Bl 

Address   al 

Columbus,  C. ^ 

ments,  which  may  be 


Edii 


■    Associate  Editor 
Business  Manager 

-o  Zaner  Sc  Bloser. 

:pt  those   relating  to  the  depart- 
to  Mr.  Gaylord. 


Two  Edil-ions.  The  Business  Edi 
published  in  two  editions:  The  Teachers'  Profes- 
sional Edition  contains  48  or  more  pages.  16  of 
which  are  conducted  on  the  Department  plan  and 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  principals, 
and  proprietors.     Price.  $1.00  a  year. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  32 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  sixteen  pages  devoted  to  the  Department'^ 
of  Commercial  Teaching.  This  edition  is  specially 
suited  to  students  in  Commercial.  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing, Pen  Art.  and  Lesson  features  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition.     Price.  65  cents  a  year. 


Change,  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  {in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  V\e  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 
Back  numbeis  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 
Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 


>  the  pro- 


The  Business  Educator  is 

gressive  and  practical  interests  of  Bu 
tion  and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 
ness education. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship,  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils. 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

I2.ates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club 
R.aisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  secure 
subscriptions. 

Considering  that  The  Business  Educator  is  high 
grade  in  every  particular ;  that  progressive,  practical 
lessons  in  penmanship  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  magazine  :  that  departments  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness in  subjects  relating  to  Business  Education 
are  found  only  in  The  Business  Educator,  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  only  the  t^sr  but  the  cheap- 
est, when  quality,  character  and  quantity  are  con- 
sidered. 


Hurrah  for  new  6naland. 

On  Tuesday.  December  2H,  Mm.  the  pen- 
matiship  supervisors  and  teachers  of  Xew 
England  formed  a  permanent  origatiization 
known  as  the  Xew  England  Association  of 
Penmanship     Supervisors.  Mr.      W.     A. 

Whiteliouse  of  Somerville  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  and  in  part  said  : 

"Our  subject  of  writing  did  not  receive 
special  attention  until  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  vertical  style  was  generally  introduced. 
*•  The  decided  failure  of  the  vertical,  as 
attested  to  by  its  complete  abolition  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  in  more  than 
lrJ(K)  cities  and  towns  in  Xew  England  alone, 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  educators  are 
in  earnest.  They  can  no  longer  be  hum- 
bugged by  this  or  that  fad.  They  are  learn- 
ing that  there  is  something  besides  a  pre- 
scribed system  of  letters.  They  are  learn- 
ing that  the  true  foundation  of  practical 
writing  lies  in  the  method:  that  the  true 
method  is  not  a  linger  movement  drawing, 
but  an  action  secured  by  the  large  muscles 
o"f  the  upper  arm:  that  the  right  method  is 
teachable  to  children  of  gramniar  schools; 
that  there  is  no  need  of  teaching  to  pupils  a 
stvle  that  they  cannot  use  in  the  business 
world. 

"Best  of  all,  educators  are  aware  that 
supervision  in  penmanship  is  needed  just 
as  much  as  the  kindred  arts.  The  public, 
too.  is  beginning  to  learn  that  pupils  can  l.ie 
taught  to  write  rapidly  and  well,  and  it  will 
never  fail  to  give  us  support  if  we  do  our 
duty  by  the  children.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  suggest  that  we.  as  teachers  of  practical 
writing,  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  and  promising  era.  An  opportunity  is 
now  at  hand,  more  apparent  than  ever  it 
has  been  before,  for  us  to  demonstrate  our 
worth  as  public  benefactors. 

"The  writing  masters  of  years  ago  did 
their  work,  and  did  it  well.  They  met 
wisely  those  conditions  which  confronted 
them:  we  must  with  equal  wisdom  meet 
those  conditions  now  confronting  us. 

"Years  ago,  to  be  an  all-round  knight  of 
the  quill  was  an  accomplishment,  as  it  is 
today  and  ever  will  be.  But  to  be  a  good, 
practical,  everyday  writer  is  no  longer  an 
accomplishment,  but  a  necessity,  not  for 
the  few.  but  for  the  masses." 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  \V. 
A.  Whitehouse,  Somerville,  President; 
Henry  Houston.  Xew  Haven.  Vice  Presi- 
dent ;C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,   Secy.-Treas. 

The  banquet  was  enjoyed  at  the  Ameri- 
can House,  six  states  being  represented  in 
attendance.  The  following  persons  were 
present:  J  S.  Montgomery.  Portsmouth, 
X.  H.;  John  L.  Howard,  Maiden;  E.  B.  Hill, 
Woonsocket;  D.  \V.  Hoff,  Lawrence;  J.  C. 
Moody.  Xew  Britain.  Conn.;  W.  K.Cook. 
Hartford.  Conn  ;  A.  R.  Merrill.  Saco.  Me.;  C. 
E.  Doner.  Beverly;  Ralph  A.  Stevens, 
Dedham:  Harry  Houston.  Xew  Haven;  G. 
W.  Dickson,  Wethersfield.  Conn.:  W.  A. 
Clark,  Xorth  Attleboro.  F.  A.  Curtis,  Hart- 


ford. Conn.;  J.  F.  Caskey.  Boston;  F.  W. 
Martin.  Boston,  and  W.  A.  Whitehouse. 
Somerville. 

The  Boston  Globe  contained  a  portrait 
of  the  members  present,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  that  Journal  is  not  asleep  upon 
penmanship  matters. 


Some   Ualuable  Penmanship 
Contributions 

We  know  our  many  penmanship  readers, 
and  especially  our  public  school  special 
teachers  and  supervisors,  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  We  have  on  hand  and  promised 
some  splendid,  timely  articles  touching 
upon  methods  of  teaching  writing,  and 
upon  the  psychology  and  physiology  of  the 
subject. 

As  announced  elsewhere,  Mr.  Hausam 
has  contributed  some  very  able  material 
which  will  be  begun  in  our  next  number. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Hoff.  Supervisor  of  Penman- 
ship, Lawrence,  Mass.,  Public  Schools,  is 
preparing  a  few  articles  explaining  and 
presenting  the  results  of  some  recent  ex- 
periments.    Mr.  Hoff  is  worth  following. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher.  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship.  Lafayette.  Ind.,  Public 
Schools,  is  also  at  work  upon  some  material 
for  our  readers.  We  anticipate  some  novel, 
practical,  timely  work,  especiallj'  as  con- 
cerns the  big  writing  and  the  little  pupils. 

Then  there  are  such  men  as  Doner,  of 
Beverly,  Mass.,  Faust,  of  Canton,.  Ohio, 
Flickinger.  of  Philadelphia.  Howard,  of 
Maiden.  Mass.,  Putnam,  of  Little  Rock. 
Ark..  Chambers,  of  Covington.  Ky..  and 
many  more  whom  we  hope  to  hear  from 
from  time  to  time. 

Let  us  hear  from  ^-ou  also.  Many  brains 
and  hands  make  work  pleasant  and  light. 


September  numbers. 


Our  club  raisers  and  subscribers  are  here- 
by notified  that  we  still  have  on  hand  cop- 
ies of  the  Septetnber  number  of  The  Busi- 
ness Educator  and  those  following,  so 
that  subscriptions  may  be  begun  at  that 
time  if  desired.  As  long  as  they  hold  out,  it 
is  perhaps  to  your  interests  to  secure  that 
number  in  order  that  your  pupils  may  work 
up  the  lessons  and  secure  certificates  in  the 
briefest  possible  time. 


-Jf  pon  want  the  best  rrsults.  ari- 
utrttsr  in  The  ?5usinrss  Educator, 
that  is  if  van  liauc  anutbinq  luorth 
lutiilp.  "Wr  brItcuE  in  our  mrdiwin 
and  in  nur  ariuertiscrs. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
LESSONS  IN 


Business  Penmansl^ip 


Supervisor  of  Writ- 

lUB  in  the  Beverly, 

Mass.,  Public 

Schools. 


Work  for  cnt- 
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Instructions. 


Last  month  and  the  month  before,  I  spoke  to  you  about  being 
careful  and  systematic  in  preparingj'our  work  (or  criticism.  You 
have  greatly  improved  in  this  matter  and  I  hope  3'ou  will  continue 
to  keep  it  up.  Now  that  you  have  improved  in  being  systematic, 
let  it  be  a  matter  of  continuous  growth  with  you.  As  I  have  said 
before,  we  cannot  have  too  much  system  in  this  work. 

I  wish  now  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  application  of  arm 
movement  to  actual  written  work.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get 
a  good  arm  movement  in  making  the  exercises,  but  quite  another 
matter  to  apply  this  movement  to  word,  sentence  and  paragraph 
writing.  We  will  say  that  you  devote  forty  minutes  a  day  in  prac- 
ticing penmanship.  As  a  rule,  always  spend  the  tirst  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  on  the  movement  exercises,  so  as  to  get  the  stiff- 
ness out  of  the  muscles  and  get  them  warmed  up,  then  go  right  to 


the  letter,  word  or  sentence  and  try  with  a  nill  to  applj'  the  arm 
movement.  It  is  always  well  to  practice  on  movement  exercises 
tliat  seem  to  lead  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  letter,  word  or  sen- 
tence vou  wish  to  write.  If  you  want  to  use  wholly  arm  move- 
ment, which  of  course  3'ou  should  do  except  perhaps  a  slight  fin- 
ger action  might  be  used  in  making  the  loops  above  the  line  — 
watch  the  thumb  joint  and  keep  it  from  acting.  It  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  sacrifice  form  almost  wholly  for  the  movement.  Be 
satisfied  with  a  poor  form  for  a  while  in  order  to  get  the  free  arm 
movement.  If  your  writing  looks  shaky,  nervous-like,  it  shows 
that  you  are  not  using  the  free  arm  movement.  Of  course  back  of 
all  this  there  must  be  a  true  and  accurate  conception  of  correct 
3rm,  so  that  when  you  do  try  to  apply  arm  movement  you  will 
ot  be  firing  away  with  the  pen  with  the  wrong  conception  of 
ow  all  the  letters  and  figures  should  correctlj'  be  tnade.  Study 
o  improve  your  conception  of  form  by  studying  carefully  at  all 
es  the  correct  sliape  of  letters,  figures  and  the  exercises. 


Plate  Z9. 

It  is  good  practice  to  write  the  figures  in  this  way  for  multiplication  purposes.  Tliey  can  also  l>e  written  in  columns  for  addition  and 
also  for  subtraction.  The  line  underneath  is  made  from  right  to  left  and  should  be  made  quickly.  It  can,  however,  be  madefrom  left 
to  right  if  you  prefer.    In  this  case  it  ought  to  be  more  nearly  straight. 


Plate  29. 
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Plate  30. 

Practice  on  the  exercises  thoroughly  before  beginning  on  the  loops  below  the  line.  Make  a  piece  of  the  push-and-pull  exercise, 
then  follow  it  with  one,  two,  three  or  four  n's  without  raising  the  pen.  In  making  these  exercises  and  letters  draw  the  arm  in  the 
sleeve  on  the  muscle  without  allowing  the  fingers  to  act. 

Plate  30. 


*^^3Bud/n^^^^Uu^i/iT^      ^ 


Notice  tile  slightly  compound  curve  between  the  j  "s.     Count   for  >  1-2-3,  1-2,  1-2,  1  curve.     It   is  not  n 
tor  g  1-2-3-4,  1 -2*4,  l-2-a-4,  1-2-3  curve,  with  a  slight  stop  of  the  pen  at  the  4. 


ry  to   dot   the  j.    Count 


Plate  32. 

Count  for  x  1-2-3  down,  1-2-3  down,  1-2-3  down,  1-2^  down  curve.  It  is  difficult  to  count  for  this  letter  because  of  so  many  lines.  The 
first  part  of  the  z  is  like  the  first  part  of  small  ii,  the  downward  stroke  being  made  straight  to  the  line.  Stop  the  pen  on  the  line 
before  beginning  the  loop.  Count  for  z  1  stop,  1-2  stop,  1-2  stop,  1-2  stop,  1  curve.  The  .r  may  be  abbreviated  at  the  end  of  words 
ks  in  the  words  t'erj-  and  tnilj:    Do  not  abbreviate  the  z  in  this  manner. 


I  have  found  this  style  of  J3  to  be  the  most  practical.    The  part  above  the  line  is  like  final  t  and  the  part  below  the  line  is  like  the 
loop  in    s-    Count  for  p  1-2-3-4,  1-23-4,  1-2-3-4,  1-2-34  curve,    stopping  the  pen  at  4  as  the  small  loop  of  the  line  is  closed. 
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to 
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Plate  34. 

Small  q  should  be  closedoii  the  line  and  also  small  /.  I  have  given  the  abbreviated  'style  of  /,  as  on  the  last  line,  but  I  would 
suKBest  that  you  learn  to  make  the  Hrst  style,  the  full  loop  below  the  line.  Count  for  </  1-2-3  stop,  glide  2-3  stop,  glide  2-3  stop,  glide 
IM  stop,  curve.    Count  for  /  1-2  stop,  1-2  stop,  1-2  stop,  1-2 stop,  curve. 

Plate  34. 


I.  B.,  Va.  Small  h-  is  made  poorly  — study  it.  Downward 
strokes  are  not  even  in  length  — watch  this.  Give  more  time 
to  figures. 

B.  F.  P.,  Oregon.  Read  page  8  in  September,  1904,  BUSINESS 
EDUCAToK,  about  the  Certificate,  or  page  7,  September,  1903,  THE 
BUSINESS  Educator.  Begin  small  c  with  a  dot  and  make  down- 
ward stroke  nearly  straight.  Don't  bother  about  joining  them. 
You  are  improving. 

F.  J.  W.,  Texas.  Make  downward  strokes  straight  and  same 
in  length  to  the  line.    Your  writing  shows  good  movement. 

R.  L.  H.,  Pa.  Don't  write  small  letters  quite  so  large.  Try  to 
make  all  capital  letters  same  in  height.  Your  writing  shows  good 
movement.    Capitals  L  and  K  look  a  little  stiff. 

G.  Muir,  Jr.  Improvement.  Don't  write  with  too  fine  a  pen. 
Your  ink  didn't  flow  evenly  on  all  letters  —  watch  this. 

F.  B.,  Oregon.  Thanks  for  picture  and  compliments.  Look 
closely  at  your  writing  and  see  if  you  don't  make  many  down- 
ward strokes  too  short.  If  you  improve  this  one  thing,  you'll  do 
well  this  month. 

M.  I>.,  ."^lich.  Glad  to  get  your  work.  Your  movement  exer- 
cises are  good.  Give  more  time  to  small  letters  and  figures. 
Study  little  things,  such  as  angles,  curves,  downward  strokes, 
upward  strokes,  etc.      Keep  at    it    and    I   think   you  will    win. 

E.  S.,  N.  J.  Figure  9  is  too  nearly  round  at  top.  Downward 
stroke  in  small  c  and  e  should  be  more  nearly  straight. 

J.  F.  B  ,  Kan.  Your  work  is  good.  Be  careful  not  to  close  up 
small  e.  Loop  in  Figure  6'  is  too  big.  Small  r  ought  to  have  a 
little  more  attention. 

C.  H  H..  Me.  I  suggest  that  you  write  a  little  smaller.  Fig- 
ures are  also  too  big.  First  part  of  figure  7  is  not  long  enough  to 
the  right. 

L.  M.,  Mich.  Ciive  more  time  to  small  letters  and  figures. 
Work  for  accuracy  of  form,  and  at  the  same  time  try  to  write  with 
a  free,  easy  arm  movement,  so  that  your  writing  will  show  as 
much  freedom  as  possible. 

D.J.Maloney.  Don't  write  quite  so  large.  Keep  sending  your 
work  to  me  for  criticism.  You  ought  to  make  a  good  penman  — 
your  writing  shows  it. 

C.  W.  S.,  Ohio.  Your  ovals  are  good,  but  your  small  letters 
ought  to  be  more  accurate.  Give  more  time  to  small  letters  and 
figures. 

E.  L.  C  N.  C.  I  think  you  are  still  improving.  Your  orna- 
mental work  is  coming  up.    Send  more  extra  sheets  next  time. 

L.  M.  G.,  Mich.  Try  to  get  a  little  more  freedom  of  arm  move- 
ment in  your  writing.  Practice  more  on  figures.  Keep  right  on, 
you  are  doing  well. 

J.  O.  B.,  Ga.  You  write  rapidly  enough,  but  take  a  little  more 
time  to  make  all  your  letters  and  figures  7/iore  acc/^ra^e.  Down- 
ward strokes  are  not  straight  to  the  line —  some  of  them  slant  all 
right  while  f>thers  slant  different  ways.    Work  for  a  uniform  slant. 

F.  E.  H.  J.,  Mich.  A  great  improvement.  Keep  it  up.  Don't 
write  slowly,  but  get  freedom  of  movement  to  your  writing. 

J.  W.  C  Ohio.  Study  downward  strokes  in  your  own  writing 
—  make  them  same  in  length.  Keep  all  letters  uniform  on  the 
line.    Figures  4  and  5  ought  to  receive  a  little  more  attention. 

)n't  like  your  ink.    Don't  shade  on  down- 
rite  quite  as  large. 

M.  T.  G.,  Okla.  I  am  pleased  with  your  work.  You  deserve 
credit  for  the  good  work  you  are  doing  in  penmanship.  Work  for 
accuracy  in  all  your  writing.  Send  me  a  few  extra  plates  each 
month  so  that  I  may  hand  them  to  my  own  pupils. 

E.  E.  W.,  N.  J.  I  think  your  writing  is  a  little  heavy  this 
month.    Keep  downward  strokes  uniform  in  length. 

C.  McK.,  Wash.  Don't  write  quite  so  large.  You  are  doing 
well.    Keep  it  up. 


G.  C.  L.,  Mo.  Your  ink  is  too  pale.  Don't  make  downward 
strokes  heavy,  and  make  all  downward  strokes  uniform  in  length. 
If  you  work  hard  I  think  by  next  June  you  ought  to  get  a 
certificate. 

/.  M.  C,  Ontario,  Can.  Make  downward  strokes  uniform  in 
length  to  the  line.  Get  a  little  more  freedom  of  arm  movement  to 
your  writing. 

A.  B.,  Wis.  Give  more  attention  to  figures,  and  try  to  get 
more  freedom  of  arm  movement  in  your  writing.  If  you  keep 
right  on  I  think  by  next  June  you  will  get  a  certificate.  Why 
don't  you  take  a  course  at  the  Zanerian  and  learn  penmanship  to 
teach  it? 

E.  v.,  W.  Va.  I  see  you  still  get  a  good  mov^ement  to  your 
writing.  Don't  make  ending  strokes  quite  so  long.  Keep  right  on 
—  am  glad  to  get  your  work. 

L.  M.  M.,  Colo.  P^ach  month  send  a  copy  of  your  best  work 
from  each  plate  for  criticism.  Keep  on  doing  the  best  j'ou  can. 
Read  my  instructions  carefully.  Don't  write  quite  so  large.  I'll 
help  you  all  I  can. 

H.  E.  K.,  Pa.  You  deserve  credit  for  the  good  "work  you  have 
sent.    Come  right  along  every  month  with  your  practice  work. 

T.  J.  S.,  la.  I  see  improvement  in  your  writing,  but  you  still 
don't  get  the  freedom  of  movement  to  it  that  I  should  like  to  see. 
Work  for  it. 

J.  J.  C  Ohio.  Practice  more  on  movement  exercises.  You 
are  careless  with  your  ending  strokes.  Come  now,  be  more 
particular. 

C.  E.  B.,  Okla.  Make  downward  stroke  in  small  r  straight  to 
line,  then  go  to  the  right  -  I  see  the  stroke  is  curving  and  too 
short.  Tell  Mr.  .Merriss  I  am  pleased  with  his  work,  but  that  he 
might  slant  his  writing  a  little  more.  Tell  your  pupils  to  send  me 
extra  plates  each  month  that  I  may  hand  them  to  my  own  pupils. 

W.  C,  .\.J.  All  downward  strokes  in  your  onespace  letters 
should  be  a  little  longer.    Yes,  I  think  you  will  get  a  certificate. 

P.  M.,  N.  Y.  City.  You  are  doing  better  work.  Make  down- 
ward strokes  in  one-space  letters  same  in  length.     Keep  it  up. 

W.  A.  I.,  Calif.  Your  movement  is  good.  Your  small  letters 
are  not  even  —  downward  strokes  not  uniform  in  length  —  /r2  and 
11  too  rounding  at  top.      Watch  little  things. 

C.  H.  H.,  S.  I.,  N.  Y.  You  do  good  work.  Study  little  things - 
curves,  angles,  upward  and  downward  strokes,  ending  strokes, 
etc.    Work  for  accuracy. 

Study  little  things 

C.  O.  S.,  Mo.  You  write  too  large.  I  think  you  hold  your  pen 
on  left  side.  Make  a  straight  loop  in  j'  and  g,  and  not  an  angle  to 
left.  You  are  not  systematic  in  your  practice.  Your  writing 
shows  movement,  but  otherwise  it  does  not  average  up  so  well. 

C.  D.,  Ohio.  Practice  more  on  movement  exercises.  Your 
writing  does  not  show  good  arm  movement. 

Centre  Valley,  Pa.  Your  writing  is  too  heavy.  Get  good  it  nil 
iiiovenient  to  your  writing.  Don't  you  see  that  your  letters  are 
shaky  and  nervous?     I  see  improvement,  but  I  want  to  see  more. 

J.  E.  P.,  Conn.  I  see  improvement.  Spacing  in  small  n  and 
rn  is  too  wide.    Try  to  use  more  arm  movement  in  all  your  writing. 

H.  H.  M.,  W.  Va.  You  are  not  careful  in  making  small  letters. 
Better  practice  more  on  movement  exercises  —  you  need  it. 

F.N.  H.,Kan.  Your  ink  is  too  pale.  Small  in  is  too  big.  Be 
systematic  —  notice  little  things. 

W.  F.  G.,  N.  J.  Don't  like  your  ink.  It  seems  heavy  and  light 
in  same  word.    Don't   make  ending  strokes  so  long.     Watch  little 
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H.  E.  E.,  X.  J.  Don't  round  your  letters  so  much.  Make 
downward  strokes  in  one-space  letters  same  in  length  and  straight 
to  line.    Don't  end  words  with  too  long  stroke. 

A.  B.  K.,  N.  J.  I  think  your  downward  strokes  in  small  letters 
are  too  short.    Better  watch  this  closely. 


J.  W.  P.,  Ind.      Your  work  is  good, 
the  left  side?    Wrong  if  you  do. 

M.  L.  G.,  W.  Va.      Don't  make  dow 
are  doing  well  —  keep  it  up. 


Do  you  hold  your  pen  on 
iward  strokes  heavy.    You 


E.   E.    R.,  Kan.      You    get   a    good,    smooth    line.      Downward 


strokes  in  small  letters  should  be  unifor 


length  to  the  line, 
ight  ' 


E.  A.  S.,  N.  Y.  Study  downward  strokes  in  all  small  letters  — 
see  if  you  make  them  uniform  in  length.  You  ought  to  make  a 
real  fine  penman. 

W.  J.  S.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  City.  Don't  make  downward  strokes  heavy. 
Get  a  little  more  arm  movement  to  your  writing. 

F.  S.  F.,  Nebr.  Spacing  in  \i  and  w  is  too  wide.  Downward 
strokes  in  small  letters  should  be  uniform  in  length  — watch  this. 

W.  H.  E.,  W.  Va.  Movement  exercises  are  fine.  Give  more 
attention  to  small  letters  and  figures. 

A.  S.  C,  Me.  If  I  were  you  I  should  not  shade  my  writing,  but 
learn  to  write  a  good,  plain  business  hand.  Read  December 
instructions  carefully. 

G.  J.  E.,W.  Va.  Get  down  to  business  on  small  letters  and 
figures.    Your  movement  is  good  enough. 


S.  J.  B.,Mich. 
good  work  up. 


I  see  improvement 


Don't  shade  your 
auch  to  the  right. 


ir  writing.     Keep  the 
Do  not  Jstretchlyour 


H.   E.   T.,  Conn. 
Downward  strokes  i 

A.  L..  Minn.  Your  practice  work  is  good,  but  your  general 
writing  might  be  better.    Work  for  accuracy  of  form. 

E.  J.  W.,  Kan.  Make  ending  strokes  shorter.  Make  downward 
strokes  in  small  letters  uniform  in  length.  You  seem  to  have  a 
good  movement. 

A.  S.,  Ohio.  Slant  your  writing  a  little  more.  Downward 
strokes  in  u,  n,  m,  tr,  should  be  uniform  in  length. 

P.  S.  S.,  Pa.  Make  downward  strokes  in  small  letters  a  little 
longer,  and  see  that  they  are  uniform  in  length.  Study  little 
things  —  work  for  accuracy  of  form. 


F.  V.  You  are  doing  well.  Be  careful  not  to  make  ending 
stroke  of  letters  and  words  too  nearly  straight. 

M.  A.  H.  Your  writing  is  accurate  enough,  but  you  don*t  get 
free  arm  movement  to  it.  Get  a  free  arm  swing  in  writing  your 
name. 

G.  E.  McQ.  I  know  you  are  trying  hard.  Keep  on  doing  so, 
and  by  next  June  I'm  sure  you  will  get  a  certificate.  Try  to  get 
the  free  arm  movement  to  all  of  your  written  work. 

B.  P.  H.      You  1 
to  your  writing.     I 

E.  F.  B.  You  must  work  to  apply  free  arm  movement  to  your 
w^riting.  Your  movement  exercises  are  good,  but  you  look  and  see 
if  your  writing  does  not  look  a  little  shaky,  nervous  like. 

L.  W.  Put  all  the  freedom  of  arm  movement  you  can  to  your 
exercises  and  writing.  Get  arm  movement,  and  apply  it  in  all 
written  work.    Keep  right  on. 

O.  J.  You  are  improving  and  deserve  credit  for  the  practice 
work  you  have  done.  Try  to  apply  arm  movement  to  your  writing. 
Hope  you  are  well  again. 


Cessons  in  Business  EDriting 


Central 
High  School. 


St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 


for  criticism  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Zaner  by  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 
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Suaaestions 

If  you  are  a  true  student  and  wish  to  improve  your  writing,  I 
am  confident  that  success  will  be  the  result.  Space  is  too  limited 
to  devote  to  arguments  bearing  upon  good  writing,  and  its  super- 
ior advantages.  If  you  are  willing  to  follow  the  instructions,  and 
will  apply  yourself  diligently  to  hard  and  faithful  practice,  I  am 
confident  that  success  is  yours.  Whether  you  are  now  in  college 
or  at  home,  the  same  work  must  be  done,  the  same  lessons  learned, 
and  the  same  copies  practiced.  One  thing  needful  is  ambition 
enough  to  carry  you  through  to  the  end.  Let  j'our  efforts  be 
unimpaired  and  guided  by  a  determination  that  will  make  you 
successful  in  mastering  a  splendid  hand  writing. 

The  course  of  lessons  and  instructions  will  do  you  no  good 
unless  you  make  yourself  the  conquerer  of  the  hour.  Lack  of 
ambition,  aim  and  purpose  lull  to  sleep  the  brightest  intellect, 
and  many  a  boy  accomplishes  but  little  because  he  is  not 
awakened  to  a  keen  realization  of  the  grand  and  noble  work  of 
which  he  is  capable.    Practice  earnestly,  diligently  on  each  lesson. 

This  course  of  lessons  is  composed  of  movement  drills  and 
letters  only,  and  every  tendency  toward  complicated  copies  has 
been  carefully  avoided  so  that  you  may  devote  your  time  exclus- 
ively to  the  development  of  a  very  fine  movement  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  firm  foundation  for  good  writing. 

In  the  beginning,  please  give  me  your  attention  to  penholding 
which  is  of  much  more  importance  than  is  commonly  admitted, 
and  without  which  good  writing  is  impossible. 

The  cut  illustrates  the  correct  position,  and  by  making  per- 
sistent effort  to  hold  your  pen  as  shown  here,  the  correct  habit 


becomes  fixed  and  natural  in  a  very  short  time.  A  free  and  easy 
movement  almost  naturally  follows  correct  penholding,  and  is 
developed  very  rapidly  by  careful  practice.  Many  different  ways 
may  be  used  to  secure  the  right  movement,  but  there  is  but  one 
correct  way  to  hold  the  pen. 

Always   read    the    instructions   carefully   before    beginning   to 
practice  on  any  copy. 


Plate  I 

For  the  development  of  a  fine  and  free  movement,  it  is  necessary  to  practice  quite  a  little  on  movement  exercises  especially 
designed  to  develop  both  movement  and  form  of  letters,  The  exercises  on  this  plate  are  very  valuable  and  should  be  practiced  a 
great  deal  for  several  months  just  precedirig  the  lessons.  Touch  the  paper  very  lightly  and  make  an  effort  to  get  perfect  control  of 
the  pen.  Use  a  rapid  but  careful  movement,  and  make  your  work  to  correspond  in  size,  etc.,  to  the  original  copy.  Make  at  least 
a  page  at  a  time  on  each  exercise. 
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Plate  Z 

The  first  exercise  on  this  plate  is  very  useful  in  giving  freedom  to  the  arm  swing  or  lateral  movement.  In  writing,  the  hand 
moves  constantly  to  the  right,  and  if  the  movement  of  the  arm  is  not  free  in  that  direction,  it  is  impossible  to  join  the  letters  with 
the  care  and  freedom  that  is  necessary  to  produce  good  work.  The  combination  of  the  lateral  and  oval  exercises,  as  in  the  second 
line,  is  very  valuable  in  producing  the  right  kind  of  control  in  the  arm  movements.  Make  your  work  the  size  of  the  copy,  and  at 
present  do  not  use  the  finger  movement  at  all.      Arm  movement  only. 

Plate  2 


O  O  O  o  at 


Plate  3 

The  combination  of  the  indirect  and  the  direct  oval  exercises  is  quite  ii 
quickly  and  accurately  from  one  movement   to   the  other,  which  is  shown    it 
these  changes  take  place  almost  constantly.     It  would  be  well  to  follow  the 
well  as  more  sensitive  to  your  own  faults,  which  you  are  trying  to  correct. 
a  regular,  rolling  movement. 

Plate  3 


nportant,  and  if  practiced  we 

such    letters  as  the  capitals 

copy  to  the  letter,  as  it  will  i 

Watch  over   your   movemeti 


will  aid  you  in  changing 
;,  .S,  and  in  small  writing 
ake  you  more  accurate  as 
very  carefully.      Keep  up 


Plate  4 

The  prime  object  in  practicing  on  movement  exercises  is  not  only  to  gain  rjiore  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  arm  on  circular 
swings,  but  to  become  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  forms  and  parts  wliicli  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  letters.  After 
gaining  a  good  position  for  holding  the  pen  and  acquiring  a  free  movement,  the  drills  lose  their  value  to  a  great  extent,  for  you 
will  gain  much  more  rapidly  if  you  will  then  devote  your  time  to  letters  and  letter  exercises  instead  of  other  exercises,  and  by  so 
doing  you  will  establish  letter  forms  and  gain  freedom  in  joining  letters.  The  copies  on  this  plate  are  open  and  approach  directly 
the  forms  of  letters. 

I^late  4 
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LESSONS 
IN  ...  . 


©rnamental  Penmansl^ip 


isiy  \V.  LAFAYETTE  AVE.,  HALTIMORK,    MD. 


Students' 
Specimens 
Criticised 
through  the 
colums  of 

The 
Business 
Educator. 


I  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  about  practicing  before  re- 
ferring to  the  copies  for  this  month.  If  I  were  giving  j-ou  personal 
instruction,  I  would  give  you  the  first  copy  and  insist  upon  suffi- 
cient work  on  it  to  realize  some  benefit  from  the  copy  before  pass- 
ing to  the  next  copy.  But  where  the  lessons  are  given  as  these 
are,  aside  from  the  necessarily  brief  instructions,  you  are  practi- 
cally your  own  teacher  and  must  rely  upon  j'our  own  judgment  as 
to  how^  thoroughly  you  master  each  copy  or  exercise  before  taking 
up  the  next  one.  This  being  true,  much  depends  upon  the  e.xcel- 
lence  of  that  judgment.  I  mention  these  facts  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  send  me  very  super- 
ficial kind  of  practice-work  that  does  not  approach  the  copy  nearly 
enough.  I  fear  this  is  because  there  is  not  sufficient  careful, 
thoughtful  practiceon  the  various  copies  before  sending  the  work 
to  me.  Although  the  copies  given  one  month  are  intended  to  fur- 
nish practice  for  the  pupil  until  the  next  issue  appears,  some  send 
me  their  specimens  within  one  week  from  the  time  the  copies  ap- 
pear.   This  does  not  give  time  for  a   proper  effort  on  the  copies, 


which,  perhaps,  accounts  for  the  short-comings  of  the  specimens 
sent  to  me  in  some  instances.  Every  person  who  has  attained 
great  skill  as  a  w^riter  has  learned  the  importance  of  continuingat 
one  copy  until  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  skill  is  attained  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  next. 

I  recall  an  instance  that  occurred  while  I  was  pursuing  a 
course  in  penmanship  that  will  show  what  faithful  practice  is.  We 
were  spending  about  eight  hours  a  day  on  the  different  phases  of 
penmanship-writing,  lettering,  flourishing,  blackboard  work,  etc. 
There  was  a  very  determined  student  who  enjoj'ed  his  work  in 
penmanship  and  who  never  seemed  to  tire  of  his  work,  spent  an 
entire  day's  practice  on  one  word.  I  think  it  w^as  the  \\'ord  "  cinna- 
mon." He  was  determined  to  equal  the  most  excellent  copy  he 
had,  in  accuracy  of  form  and  spacing,  and  smoothness  of  line.  He 
told  me  afterward  that  he  believed  no  other  day's  practice  ever 
benefitted  him  so  much. 

This  month  I  am  showing  you  a  good  way  to  learn  to  write  a 
sentence  nicely.    I  have  taken  "  Ornamental  penmanship  requires 
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patient  study  and  practice."  First  take  the  words,  one  at  a  time, 
in  their  order  and  practice  until  you  can  imitate  the  copy  closely. 
Spend  at  least  one  hour  on  each  word.  Then  write  the  sentence 
complete.  Put  on  each  line  just  what  appears  in  the  copy.  No- 
tice that  no  shading  appears  in  the  small  letters  except  in  the  tops 
of  fsand  rf',s  and  in  the  bottom  of  p's.  Study  spacing,  joinings, 
etc.  Try  to  write  the  same  size  as  the  copy.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  a  well  written  page  of  this  sentence  from  each  pupil  fol- 
lowing these  lessons.    You  need  not  send  specimens  of  the  indi- 


vidual words,  just  the  sentence. 

The  work  on  capitals  this  month  is  based  on  the  capital  stem 
principle.  Practice  the  light-line  exercise  until  you  get  the  mo- 
tion or  swing  used  in  making  the  stem  and  get  accustomed  to  the 
horizontal  oval  used  in  completing  it.  Keep  the  shade  low.  Avoid 
making  the  shade  too  long.  Hold  the  pen  so  that  its  points 
spread  evenly.  Keep  in  mind  the  horizontal  oval  in  beginning 
and  completing  these  letters.  Notice  that  the  capital  D  is  com- 
pleted just  like  the  capital  O. 


eritieisms. 

W.  A.  R.  Pennington,  N.  J.  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  the  de- 
lay in  criticising  your  work.  It  indicates  more  than  ordinary 
ability.  You  have  a  good  free  movement  and  a  nice  light  touch. 
Now  work  for  greater  accuracy  in  form  and  spacing  between  let- 
ters. Your  spacing  is  too  wide  between  letters  for  ornamental 
writing.  Shading  is  too  heavy  on  f'.s,  d's,  and  p's.  If  you  would 
cultivate  more  finger  movement  in  connection  with  that  nice 
swing  you  have,  you  would  soon  write  a  more  accurate  style.  Try 
to  form  better  ovals  in  beginning  and  completing  capitals.  Make 
a  shorter  loop  at  the  bottom  of  z.    Come  again. 

E.  L.  C.  Pembroke,  \.  C.  This  is  by  far  the  best  work  you  have 
sent  me.  I  see  you  got  some  good  paper  and  ink.  That  was  the 
thing  to  do.  Square  the  tops  of  t's  and  d'.s,  and  shade  the  bottom 
of  p  just  a  little  heavier.  Spend  more  time  on  the  small  f.  I  think 
a  little  more  hand  and  finger  action  would  enable  you  to  form 
letters  more  accurately,  and  avoid  many  little  angles  that  occur 
where  turns  ought  to  be.  Your  capitals  are  too  large  — tone  them 
down  a  little. 

I.  H.  G.  Woodsfield,  Ohio.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  examine  such 
work  as  you  send.  Your  business  writing  is  good  enough  to  rank 
with  the  professionals,  and  I  would  sav  that  you  have  a  splendid 
ffmndation  for  the  ornamental  style.  Spend  some  more  time  on 
the  shading  exercises  in  September  lesson.  Shade  heavier  and 
avoid  carrying  the  shade  around  the  lower  turn  of  the  ovals. 
Study  small  e.  Avoid  making  an  angle  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  the 
crossing  of  the  loop  in  the  e  should  be  higher.  He  sure  to  make 
all  downward  strokes  of  small  letters  on  exactly  the  same  slant. 
I  hope  to  see  some  fine  work  from  you.  Your  cards  are  very  neat. 
A  little  retouching  with  a  fine  pointed  pen  would  improve  them. 

H.C.  B.  Reading,  Pa.  Make  your  minimum,  or  one  space  let- 
letters  smaller,  and  your  loops  longer,  for  ornamental  writing.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  begin  with  the  September  lesson  and  prac- 
tice everything  up  to  date  in  a  systernatic  manner.  Work  the  an- 
gles out  of  the  tops  of  /?j '.s  and  n's  and  the  last  part  of  p'fi  and 
}i  's.  Spend  more  time  on  the  shading  exercises  in  the  September 
and  (October  lessons  before  attempting  to  make  good  ornamental 
capitals.  I  hope  to  see  more  of  your  work  and  I  will  help  you  all  I 
can. 

S.  G.  B.  Atlantic,  la.  Your  ink  is  too  thick  and  it  seems  that 
your  pen  is  not  fine  enough,  but  that  may  be  due  to  the  ink.  Try 
to  develop  a  little  more  freedom  of  movement.  Avoid  making 
angles  where  neat  turns  should  be.  Don't  shade  the  down  strike 
in  small  c.  Your  shading  in  small /n's  and  72 'sis  too  heavy.  The 
shade  in  the  capital  C  is  too  nearly  straight  and  the  shade  is  too 
long.    Send  me  some  more  work  and  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
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Club  Cbat 

Through  the  kindness  and  initiative  of 
Mr  E.  H.  Graver,  Commercial  Teacher  in 
the  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  High  School,  and 
Miss  Eva  M.  Wood,  a  grade  teacher,  we  have 
received  a  nice-sized  list  of  subscriptions 
to  THB  BUSINESS  Educator. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Morris,  Penman  in  the  Tyler, 
Texas,  Commercial  College,  is  again  on 
deck  with  a  subscription  list  numbering65. 
Mr.  Morris  is  an  enthusiast  on  penmanship 
and  succeeds  in  enthusing  others.  He  re- 
ports a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before, 
numbering  several  hundred.  This  young 
man  is  growing,  and  will  be  heard  from 
further  in  our  profession. 

Mr.  J.  I>.  Stephens,  of  the  Lincoln  Business 
College,  is  again  in  line  with  a  good  list  of 
subscriptions  to  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
The  Lincoln  Business  College  is  well  named, 
well  manned,  and  one  of  the  good  scho^^js 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Llovd,  Penman  in  the  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  Commercial  College,  is  a  recent  clubber 
to  THE  HUSINESS  EDUCATOR.  These  clul) 
contributions  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
improve  our  journal  by  furnishing  the 
enthusiasm  as  well  as  the  dollars,  both  of 
which  are  necessary  in  the  production  of  a 
first-class  journal. 

One  of  the  big  clubs  of  the  year  is  at  hand 
from  the  Huntsinger  School,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  E.  M.  Huntsinger  Proprietor.  Mr. 
Huntsinger  makes  a  specialty  of  penman- 
ship, few  of  his  students  leaving  school 
without  a  characteristic  signature  and 
handwriting.  He  not  only  writes  a  graceful 
hand  himself,  but  he  possesses  the  ability, 
enthusiasm  and  intensity  to  teach  it  to 
others  in  such  a  way  that  they  acquire  a 
uniformal  good  hand. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Peer,  Commercial  Teacher  in 
the  Elliott  Commercial  School,  Wheeling. 
W.  Va.,  recently  favored  us  with  a  list  of 
subscriptions.  The  Elliott  School  makes  a 
specialty  of  good  penmanship,  and  that  is 
what  most  of  our  good  schools  are  doing. 
The  commercial  world  prizes  good  writing, 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  hence  the  atten- 
tion given  the  subject  bv  THE  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  clubbers. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Merriam,  the  expert  Penman  in 
Bayless  Business  College,  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
recently  showed  his  appreciation  for  THE 
BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  by  sending  a  list  of 
subscriptions.  Mr.  Merriam  writes  an  un- 
usually graceful  and  practical  hand,  and 
we  doubt  not  but  that  his  instruction  is 
up-to-date  and  practical. 

Mr.  I.  P.  Mensch.  the  skillful,  practical, 
artistic  Penman  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
mercial College.  Reading,  Pa.,  as  the  old 
year  was  nearing  a  close,  sent  us  quite  a 
large  list  of  subscriptions  indicating  en- 
thusiasm and  interest  on  his  part  and  that 
of  his  pupils  in  practical  writing.  Mr. 
Mensch  is  a  line  young  man  in  every  par- 
ticular. We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a  paper  containing  the  thoughts  he 
gave  before  an  institute  in  Reading.  It 
contained  about  as  much  solid,  sensible 
thought  upon  the  subject  of  penmanship  as 
any  similar  paper  we  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading. 


SuflSestion. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Zartman  of  the  Gregg  School 
Chicago,  has  a  unique  way  of  keeping  order. 
When  a  student  seems  to  be  in  need  of  aid 
in  the  way  of  suggestions,  he  calls  his  at- 
tention to  a  given  number  of  a  card  pre 
viously  handed  him.  Here  is  the  card  and 
its  contents. 


TEN    B'S. 

1. 

Be  Punctual 

2. 

BerAttentive 

X 

Be  Obedient 

4. 

Be  Studious 

5. 

Be  Orderly 

li. 

Be  Inquisitive 

7. 

Be  Systematic 

K 

Be  Accurate 

9. 

Be  Progressive 

10. 

Be  Enthusiastic. 

Cbe  Weak  Spot. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  to  locate  and  name 
the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  penman- 
ship instruction  in  our  Business  and  High 
Schools,  I  would  say  that  it  was  midway 
between  exercises  and  page  writing,  and 
that  it  consisted  in  too  little  attention  to 
letter,  word,  and  simple  sentence  writing. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  teacher  and 
pupils  to  give  too  much  time  to  exercises, 
and  then  to  jump  too  quickly  over  the  letter 
and  word  practice  to  the  so-called  "  finish- 
ed" product.  The  result  is  that  pupils  al- 
most invariably  make  exercises  many 
times  better  than  they  can  write  a  page. 

To  give  proper  time  to  the  detail  of  letter 
construction,  to  patiently  plod  with  the  pu- 
pil through  the  exactions  and  difficulties  of 
spacing  between  letters  and  words,  and  to 
maintain  interest  all  the  while  requires 
earnestness  and  patience  on  the  part  of 
teacher  and  pupil;  but  the  results  in  the 
end  are  bound  to  be  superior. 

Let  us  have  for  publication  in  our  col- 
umns the  work  of  your  pupils  to  show  the 
results  you  are  securing.  Better  still,  tell 
and  show  us  howto  do  it  (  how  you  do),  as 
Mr.  Doner  did  in  his  talk  before  the  Xew 
England  High  School  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Association.  We  should  like  to  have 
just  such  a  paper  each  month.  Would  you 
not  like  to  see  such  a  paper  in  each  issue  of 
The  Business  Educator?  Then  do  your 
part  by  preparing  and  submitting  the 
things  yuii  have  found  to  be  helpful  and 
fruitful. 

Be  sure  to  tell  us  how  you  go  from  an  ex- 
ercise to  a  letter,  then  to  a  word,  then  to  a 
sentence,  and  then  to  a  page;  and  about 
how  much  time  is  given  to  each  part  of  the 
work.  If  you  have  nothing  new,  then  em- 
phasize the  "  good  old  way."  Some  f)ne  will 
lie  the  better  by  it  and  so  will  you  and  we- 

Perhaps  j'ou  have  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider how  much  some  of  us  give  of  our 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  and  how  little 
you  have  given  in  return.  Brush  aside 
your  diffidence  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 
If  the  work  is  not  worthy  a  place  in  our 
columns,  we  will  say  so  frankly,  and  tell 
you  why,  and  what  to  do  to  make  it  so.  Now 
do  not  hesitate  on  the  score  of  bashfulness. 

We  want  to  hear  from  the  "  old  timers  "  as 
well  as  the  "  new  timers. 


Holiday  er«eting$. 

During  the  recent  holiday  season,  we 
were  remembered  by  many,  many  of  our 
friends  with  tokens  gracefully  penned, 
artistically  printed,  wishing  us  all  sorts  of 
merry,  happy  and  prosperous  times.  On 
the  inside  of  a  very  pretty  eight-page 
folder  from  the  principal  and  teachers  of 
Rasnmssen  Business  School,  St.  Paul,  we 
find  the  following: 

"  The  inner  side  of  every  cloud 

Is  bright  and  shining: 

I  therefore  turn  my  clouds  about 

And  always  wear  them  inside  out. 

To  show  the  lining." 

We  give  below  names  of  a  few  of  the  many 

who  remembered  us.    Many  other  greetings 

accidentally  found  their  way  to  the  waste 

basket  before  we  had  made  a  record  of  their 

receipt.       To    one  and   all  we  extend  best 


wishes    for    the    year   19(Mt,    and    the  many, 
many  years  we  hope  may  follow. 

Miss  Elvina  D.  Currier,  Bellingham, 
Wash.;  Miss  Mary  E.  Baker,  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt.;  O,  S.  Smith,  New  Castle,  Pa.;  J.  H. 
King,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  F.  E.  Persons,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  The  Mueller  .School  of  Business, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Patrick  J.  Sweeney,  150 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Capital 
City  Business  College,  Helena,  Mont. ;  Dr. 
E.  L.  Crumpler,  Pembroke,  N.  C;  E.  B.  Leet, 
Keene,  N.  H. ;  C.  E.  Doner,  Beverly,  Mass.; 
L.  F.  Noble,  4r>  Endicott  St.,  Salem,  Mass.; 
S.  F.  Stockdale,  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  Waynes, 
burg  Business  College;  and  C.  E.  Bartow 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


For  C«aebers. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce  that  we 
have  on  hand  at  the  present  time  two  arti- 
cles, with  the  promise  of  more,  from  the 
professional  pen  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Hausam  of  the 
Central  Commercial  College.  Denver,  Colo. 
The  first  is  entitled,  "Thinking,  the  Basis 
of  all  Improvement."  It  is  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle along  the  line  of  the  new  psychology. 
It  will  be  followed  by  an  illustrated  article 
entitled,  "The  Importance  of  Large  Oval 
Practice."  If  these  articles  are  not  studied 
by  nearly  every  practical,  professional 
penman  in  America,  we  shall  be  surprised. 
They  are  certainlj'  worth  the  attention  of 
all  progressive  teachers. 


notice. 

Because  of  the  printers'  strike  in  New 
York  City,  Isaac  Pitman's  "  Short  Course  in 
Shorthand,"  will  be  ready  March  20th  in- 
stead of  March  1st,  as  announced  in  their 
advertisement  on  page  6  of  this  magazine. 
The  change  in  date  came  too  late  for  us  to 
make  the  correction  in  this  number,  as  that 
form  was  the  first  to  go  to  press. 


eotitetits 

Of  tbe  Ceacbers'  Professional  Edi- 
tion of  Cbe  Business  Educator 
for  February- 

Report  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation. 

Report  of  the  National  Penman- 
ship Teachers'  Association. 

Report  of  the  National  Short- 
hand Teachers'  Association. 

Report  of  the  National  Business 
Teachers'  Association. 

Report  of  the  Private  School 
Managers'  Association. 

Convention  Comment. 

Bookkeeping,  S.  S.  Hookland, 
Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Typewriting,  J.  E.  Fuller,  Gold- 
ey  College,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Law,  William  C,  Sprague,  The 
Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of  Law,  Detroit,  Mich, 

Mathematics,  E.  L.  Thurston, 
Business  High  School,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

English,  Frances  Eflfinger-Ray- 
mond,  The  Gregg  School, 
Chicago. 

Commercial  Geography  in  Cur-, 
rent  Literature,  Miss  Laura 
E.  Home,  High  School,  Bever- 
ly, Mass. 

Interesting  News  Items. 

Catalogues  and  Circulars. 

News  Notes  and  Notices. 

School  and  Professional. 
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The    National    Commercial    Teachers'  Convention. 

Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  III.,  Dec.  2(>=29,   1905. 

Next  Place  of  Meeting,  Speneerian  Commercial  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Tederation  Officers 

PRESIDENT,   C.   P.   ZANER.   COLUMBUS. 
FIRST  VICE-PKESIDENT.    F.   B.   VIKDEN.   CHICAGO. 
SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENT.   W.   O.   DAVIS.    ERIE,   PA. 
SECRETARY,   J.   C.   WALKER,   DETROIT,   MICH. 
TREASURER,   C.   A.   FAUST,   NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Private  eetnmercial  School  managers*  Jlssociation 

OFFICER.S 

President,  Enos  Spencer,  Louisville. 
Vice-President,  D.  I.  Rowe,  Milwaukee. 
Sec'y-Treas. ,  T.  W.   Bookmyer,  Sandusky,  O, 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

A.  D.  Wilt,  Chairman.  Dayton,  O. 

M.  L.  Miner,  Brooklyn. 

J.  G.  Dunsmore,  Staunton,  Va. 

national  Business  Ceacbers'  Ussociation 

OFFICERS 

President,  \V.  E.  White,  Quincy,  111. 
Vice-President,  W.  S.  Ashby,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Secretary,  G.  E.  King,  Cedar  Rapids. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Chairman,  Beverly,  Mass. 
S.  C.  Williams,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
J.  A.  Hiner,  Louisville. 


Executive  Committee 

].   A.   STEPHENS,   CHAIRMAN,   CHICAGO. 

J.   F,   FISH,   CHICAGO, 

W.   H.   WHIGAM,   CHICAGO. 

E.  W.  SPENCER.  MILWAUKEE. 

national  Penmanship  Ceachers'  Hssoeiation 

OFFICERS 

President,  F.  F.  Musrush,  Lakewood,  O. 
Vice-President,  Burt  German,  Fremont.  O, 
Secretary,  C.  C.  Lister,  Baltimore. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

C.  R.  Tate,  Chairman,  Cincinnati. 
].  H.  Bachtenkircher.  LaFayette,  Ind. 
A.  N.  Palmer,  New  York  City. 

national  Shorthand  Ceachers*  JlssoelattoH 

OFFICERS 

President.  H.  L.  Andrews,  Pittsburg. 
Vice-President,  R,  A.  Grant,  St.  Louis. 
Secretary,  W.  I.  Tinus,  Chicago. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Thos.  P.  Scully,  Chairman,  Cincinnati. 

F.  M.  VanAntwerp,  Louisville. 
E.  E.  Haymond,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Keport  of  the 

Tcderation- 

TUESDAY 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  at  10  a.  m., 
the  Advisory  Council  held  a  meeting 
and  considered,  among  other  things, 
the  publication  of  an  Official  Report, 
recommending  that  the  same  should 
be  published  by  the  Federation. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Private  School 
Managers'  Association  held  an  im- 
portant, and  at  times  rather  strenu- 
ous, meeting.  The  chief  question 
discussed  was  that  of  the  organiza- 
tion, duties,  functions,  etc.,  of  the 
American  Commercial  Schools  Insti- 
tution, and  the  matter  of  affiliation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular 
work.  President  Zaner  was  sent  for 
and  escorted  into  the  meeting  by  the 
graceful  John  R.  Gregg,  where  and 
when  the  genial  C.  A.  Bliss,  in  a 
bewilderingly  happy  and  confusing 
speech,  presented  a  silk  hat   to  the 


almost  speechless  President,  who 
responded  in  effect  that  he  had  long 
since  recognized  the  Business  Mana- 
gers as  a  "smooth  lot"  and  the 
"  real  thing." 

In  the  evening,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  members  and  friends 
met  in  the  parlors  of  the  Palmer 
House  and  mingled  together  until 
nearly  midnight.  A  room  had  been 
set  apart  for  registration  of  members. 
Nearly  all  present  "jined"  one  or 
more  of  the  Associations,  and  there- 
after felt  the  relief  which  comes  from 
well-spent  money  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  enrolled  in  the  lead- 
ing organization  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  Many,  very  many,  first  per- 
sonal acquaintanceships  were  formed, 
and  many  old  friendships  renewed 
and  strengthened.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  ever 
will  be. 

WEDNESDAY    FORENOON 

With  President  Zaner  in  the  chair. 


the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Fed- 
eration opened  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spring  days  that  Chicago 
ever  saw  in  December.  From  225  to 
250  persons  were  in  the  fine  large 
room  set  aside  by  Principal  O.  M. 
Powers,  of  the  Metropolitan  Business 
College,  for  the  sessions  of  the  Fed- 
eration. On  the  tenth  floor  of  a  great 
modern  office  building,  far  above  the 
rattle  and  rumble  of  busy  Wabash 
Avenue ;  up  where  a  good  view  of 
miles  of  Lake  Michigan  might  have 
been  enjoyed  but  for  the  smoke ; 
happy,  buoyant  faces,  smiles  and 
good  cheer  all  about,  the  first  regular 
meeting  opened  most  auspiciously. 
The  Mayor  could  not  be  present 
because  of  the  funeral  of  his  friend. 
Judge  Tuley,  so  he  sent  his  corpor- 
ation counsel  (city  solicitor,  most  of 
us  would  call  him),  the  Hon.  James 
Hamilton  Lewis,  formerly  Congress- 
man from  Washington,  and  known  as 


F.  B,  VrRDEN,  Isit  Vice-President. 


C.  P.  ZANER,  President. 


W.  O.  Davis.  L'od  Vice-President. 


,^^3Bia^i^U^^/iu^tUr*       A 


J.  C.  WAiKEK,  General  Secretary. 

"Jim  Ham  Lewis"  at  the  National 
Capital.  Mr.  Lewis  was  all  flowers 
and  fragrance,  but,  though  blonde 
and  effeminate,  he  is  very  bright  and 
fluent.  He  said  that  for  the  stenog- 
raphers it  did  not  matter  whether 
there  were  strikes  on  or  not,  they 
were  always  shorthanded.  Assuming 
that  there  were  telegraphers  in  the 
gathering,  he  congratulated  them  on 
their  ability,  in  the  Christmas  season 
particularly,  to  get  everything  on 
tick  ;  and  he  declared  that  under  all 
conditions  bookkeepers  were  able  to 
make  their  mark.  After  tracing  the 
rise  of  the  business  represented  by 
electricity,  shorthand,  bookkeeping, 
etc.,  he  asserted  that  at  the  bottom 
of  all  progress  in  the  sciences,  the 
arts,  —indeed,  in  life  itself,  lay  com- 
merce; and  he  wound  up  with  a  plea 
that  those  present  might  not  envy 
the  rich  in  money,  many  of  whom 
were  spurned  by  their  neighbors, 
despised  by  their  age,  and  destined 
to  die  dishonored. 

Mr.  A.  1).  Wilt,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
responded  for  the  Federation  in  his 
usual  sensible  style. 

President  Zanei   then   read   his   ad- 


dress which  contained  the  following 
points  : 

That  the  number,  size  and  charac- 
ter of  business  schools  now  in  oper- 
ation, and  the  expansion  of  commerce 
and  development  of  system  and 
science  in  its  conduct  and  records, 
make  apologies  and  arguments  for 
commercial  schools  and  training  no 
longer  necessary. 

That  the  five  or  six  thousand 
schools  teaching  the  commercial 
branches,  and  the  nearly  one  million 
pupils  attending  these  institutions, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  demand  for 
trained  assistants  mstead  of  appren- 
tices, on  the  other  hand,  make  it 
plain  that  commercial  education  is  a 
modern  need  ;  and  that  the  business 
school,  born  of  necessity,  is  destined 
to  continue  to  grow  in  numbers,  in 
influence  and  in  efliciency. 

That  this  is  not  only  the  commer- 
cial age,  but  the  Federation  era  as 
well.  The  Federation  idea  is  an 
offshoot  of  the  world-wide  de- 
sire and  demand  for  unification  of 
interests.  It  is  both  economic  and 
social  inasmuch  as  it  makes  for  co- 
operation and  efficiency,  as  well  as 
for  personal  acquaintanceship  and 
good  fellowship.  It  is  therefore  both 
a  clearing-house  and  a  club.  We 
need  therefore  to  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  development  and  conduct 
of  our  Federation,  in  order  that  it 
may  become  highly  serviceable  to  the 
profession  and  the  institutions  and 
persons  comprising  them. 

That  the  creation  of  an  Advisory 
Council  of  twelve,  three  of  whom  are 
elected  from  each  Association,  was  a 
much-needed  body,  and  the  members 
of  which  should  be  selected  each 
year  with  great  care. 

That  the  step  taken  a  year  ago  in 
the  publication  of  an  official  report 
was  an  important  one  and  should  not 
be  abandoned.  That  it  was  high 
time  we  had  a  mouth-piece  and  record 
of  the  important  work  being  done  in 
commercial  education.  That  it  was 
through  the  medium  of  such  a  report 
that  we  might  hope  to  interest  those 
who  cannot  attend  the  meetings  in 
person,  but  who  would  gladly  become 
members    in    order   that    they   might 


C.  A.  FAUST,  Treasurer. 


receive  a  complete  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. That  such  a  report  be 
published  by  the  Federation  itself. 
That  reporters  be  secured  among  our 
own  members.  That  an  editor  be 
appointed  to  edit  each  Association's 
report,  and  an  editor-in-chief  for  the 
Federation  meetings.  That  bids  be 
received  from  publishers  at  so  much 
per  page,  and  that  the  General  Secre- 
tary should  attend  to  the  publication 
of  the  report.  And  that  if  the  Feder- 
ation lacks  sufficient  funds  to  publish 
the  report,  enough  advertising  be 
solicited  to  make  up  the  difference. 

That  State  Representatives,  if  care- 
fully appointed,  could  do  much  to 
increase  our  membership,  and  that 
each  State  Representative  should 
serve  faithfully  all  the  affiliated  As- 
sociations. 

That  the  Federation  exists  not  for 
itself  but  for  its  members  and  for  the 
cause  of  commercial  education,  and 
that  to  enlist  as  many  members  as 
possible  and  to  arouse  interest  in  our 
work,  it  should  go  to  this  city  and 
then  to  that. 

That  the  Federation  would  be  bet- 
ter and  bigger  b>;  visiting  such 
places  as  Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines, 


members  of  the  executive  eommittee,  whose  unselfish,  unremitting,  strenuous  labors  made  the  Federation  Proflram  a 
Success,  and  the  Exhibit  Hooms  surprisingly  interesting  features.  Captain  Ulhigam  closed  the  doors  with  commendable  tact 
and  promptness  during  the  Tederation  meetings. 


A.  .STKHHEN> 


W.  H.  Whigam. 


THOs.  P.  Scully, 
Editor  Shorthand  Report. 


MRS.  THOS.  P.  SCUI.LY, 
Reporter,  Shorthand  Association. 


MISS  Florence  E.  Horsley, 
Reporter,  Business  Association. 


Cbe  Bartlett  eemtnercial  School  Representatives,  eineinnati.  O.,  who  donated  their  services  to  the  Hssociations  in  order 
that  a  report  might  be  published  by  the  Federation  at  a  price  within  its  funds.     Who  will  do  it  next  year?    Tt's  an  honor. 


Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Louisville,  Indianapolis,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwau- 
kee and  Minneapolis,  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  eventually  it 
might  go  to  New  Orleans,  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
audit  the  accounts  and  to  provide  for 
a  "budget  of  e.xpense"  to  govern 
each  year's  administration. 

That  to  have  a  truly  powerful  Fed- 
eration we  must  foster  a  Federation 
spirit — a  spirit  of  fraternity  and 
friendliness,  which  will  make  for 
dignity,  betterment  and  progress. 

That  the  deliberations  of  the  body, 
meeting  as  it  does  during  the  holiday 
season,  may  partake  of  the  spirit  of 
earnestness  and  unselfishness,  which 
characterized  the  Christ,  whose  in- 
fluence has  made  two  thousand  years 
memorable. 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
recommending  that  the  Federation 
publish  its  report  as  outlined  by  the 
President,  was  received  and  adopted. 

Messrs.  A.  F.  Harvey,  Jerome  B. 
Howard,  and  L.  E.  Stacy,  were  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  suggestions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address. 

THURSDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Mr.  Ralph  C.  Wilson,  Assistant 
Cashier,  Bankers  National  Bank,  Chi- 
cago, gave  a  very  sensible,  practical 
talk  upon  the  requirements  demand- 
ed by  banks  upon  the  part  of  those 
who  apply  for  p  o  s  i  t  i  o  n  s.  Three 
things  are  necessary  to  make  the 
young  man  successful  in  the  bank  or 
business  world.  They  are  natural 
ability,  character,  and  education.  He 
laid  special  emphasis  upon  a  good 
hand  writing. 

"  The  Necessity  of  Commercial 
Training  in  Business  Life,"  Edward 
M.  Skinner,  Manager  Wilson  Broth- 
ers, and  First  Vice-President  the  Chi- 
cago Commercial  Association,  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  topics  and  speak- 
ers of  the  Federation.  It  will  be 
found  complete  in  the  Official  Report. 

"  The  \'alue  of  Commercial  Law  to 
the  Business  Man  "— A.  J.  Hirschl, 
Chicago,  member  of  the  firm  of  Ro- 
senthal, Kurz  &  Hirschl,  pioneer  au- 
thority on  commercial  law,  and  an 
advocate  of  its  teaching  in  commer- 
cial schools,  aroused  and  maintained 
much  interest  in  the  topic.    Mr.  Hir- 


schl, although  well  advanced  in  years, 
is  a  forcible,  enthusiastic,  effective 
speaker.  He  believes  in  teaching  the 
broad,  underlying,  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  and  to  so  educate 
the  coming  business  man  that  he  will 
avoid  litigation  by  knowing  when  to 
seek  trained  ability  whose  business 
it  is  to  know  "  the  law,"  and  not  to 
rely  merely  upon  right  to  win. 

"  Our  Sins  of  Commission  and 
Omission  " — H.  M.  Rowe,  Baltimore, 
was  full  of  vim,  good  sense,  criti- 
cism, and  suggestion.  He  sees  in 
the  Public  High  School  Commercial 
Course  a  rival  of  the  Private  Busi- 
ness School  of  no  mean  proportions, 
and  declared  that  the  former  had 
made  much  more  rapid  strides  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  than  the  latter. 
He  advocated  the  appointment  by 
the  chair  of  four  committees  of  not 
less  than  five  each  to  report  a  year  or 
two  hence  upon  the  subjects  of  Ped- 
agogy of  Commercial  Branches,  En- 
glish, Bookkeeping,  and  Arithmetic. 
Said  committees  to  consider  and  rec- 
ommend methods,  terms  to  be  em- 
ployed, definitions,  etc.,  etc.  Upon 
action  by  the  convention  the  follow- 
ing committees  were  appointed  by 
the  chair : 

Committees  to  report  on  Subjects  of 
Pedagogy,  English,  Arithmetic,  Book- 


Mb.  h.  g.  He.\ley, 
20,3  Broadway.  New  York  City,  who  re- 
ported tlie  Penmanship  Section,  and 
edits  the  report  of  that  Association, 
free  of  charge  to  the  Federation  and 
the  profession.  Who  says  penmen  are 
not  proficient  and  public-spirited? 


keeping     as    recommended     by     Dr. 
Rowe. 

Pedagogy.  J.  A.  Lyons.  Chas.  T.  Piatt, 
Geo.  P.  Lord,  S.  A.  Noran,  Cheesman  A. 
Herrick,  Jerome  B.  Howard. 

English.  Chas.  M.  Miller.  I).  W.  Springer, 
A.  C.  V'anSant,  H.  G.  Healey,  Thos.  P.  Scul- 
ly, F.  M.  Van  Antwerp. 

Arithmetic.  W.  E.  White,  G.  E.  King,  L. 
L.  Tucker,  Alliance,  O. ;  J.  A.  White,  W.  X. 
Ferris. 

Bookkeeping.  R.  G.  Laird,  New  York 
City:  A.  D.  Wilt.  Frank  Broaker,  New  York 
City;  Enos.  Spencer,  T.  W.  Booktnyer,  G. 
W.  Brown. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON 

"  Qualities  Essential  to  Success  in 
Teaching  and  in  Business"  —  Daniel 
M.  Lord,  Vice-President  Metropolitan 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago, 
formerly  President  Lord  and  Thomas 
Advertising  Agency,  was  the  first  to 
greet  and  instruct  the  convention. 
The  prominence  of  the  speaker  and 
the  extent  of  his  reputation  secured 
for  him  undivided  attention  from 
start  to  finish. 

"Commercial  Instruction  as  a  Fac- 
tor in  Popular  Education" — Walter 
M.  Wood,  Chicago,  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  proved  to  be  an  interest- 
ing as  well  as  a  long  talk  and  paper 
combined. 

"Teaching  of  Accounting  in  Com- 
mercial Schools  "—  Frank  R.  Breaker, 
New  York  Citj',  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant, State  of  New  York,  was 
listened  to  with  unusual  interest  con- 
sidering the  length  of  time  consumed 
by  the  previous  speaker  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  The  talk  was  tech- 
nically instructive,  ably  handled,  and 
rather  lengthy. 

"  Similarities  and  Differences  of 
the  Pedagogical  Situation  in  Com- 
mercial High  Schools  and  Business 
Colleges"  — D.  W.  Springer,  Ann 
Arljor,  Mich.,  was  the  next  and  last 
but  not  by  any  means  the  least  on  the 
program.  Because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  Mr.  Springer  begged  ''leave 
to  print"  his  paper,  which  was  re- 
luctantly and  yet  gladly  complied 
with  by  the  audience.  Hereafter  Mr. 
Springer  can  have  anything  he  asks 
for  if  the  writer  has  anything  to  do 
with  it.  We  hope  to  present  the 
paper  in  a  future  number  of  The 
Business  Educator. 


H.  M.  KowE. 


Business  meeting 

By  the  shortening  of  the  afternoon 
program,  the  business  meeting  was 
changed  from  evening  to  afternoon. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  and  action  of  the  con- 
vention, the  President  appointed  a 
committee  upon  Revision  of  Consti- 
tution as  follows :  A.  F.  Harvey, 
Waterloo,  la..  Business  College;  W.  I. 
Tinus,  Chicago,  111.,  Business  Col- 
lege, and  J.  A.  Lyons,  Powers_  & 
Lyons,  Chicago;  also  an  Auditing 
and  Finance  Committee  to  audit  the 
Federation  accounts  and  to  suggest 
some  plan  for  preparing  a  budget  of 
expenses  each  vear,  as  follows  : 

J.  A.  Lyons;  W.  I.  Tinus,  J.  F. 
Fish,  John  R.  Gregg,  Chicago,  and 
Enos  Spencer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Both  committees  to  report  to  the 
Advisory  Council  a  year  hence. 

The  place  of  meeting  next  year  was 
made  by  previous  motion  of  Mr. 
Andrews,  of  Pittsburg,  the  first  order 
of  business  under  new  business,  and 
invitations  were  then  in  order  and 
received.  The  Federation  was  cor- 
dially invited  to  remain  in  f^hicago 
by  Mr.  X'irden,  of  the  Chicago  Busi- 
ness College,  yuincy,  111.  ,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  PitTsburg,  Pa.,  each  ex- 
tended invitations.  By  vote  it  was 
finally    made    unanimous     to    go    to 


Frank  R.  Bboakbr. 


Cleveland  as  the  guests  of  the  Spen- 
cerian  Commercial  School,  E.  E. 
Merville,  President,  and  of  the  City 
of  Cleveland,  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Mayor. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  in 
order  and  proceeded  as  follows  :  Mr. 
G.  W.  Brown,  of  Illinois,  nominated 
Mr.  L.  A.  Arnold  for  President  and 
Mr.  E.  N.  Miner,  of  "My  Business 
P'riend,"  New  York,  nominated  Mr. 
A.  C.  Van  Sant  for  the  same  high 
office.  The  ballots  showed  Mr.  Van 
Sant  an  easy  winner,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Arnold  he  was  elected  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  then  chosen  First 
V'ice-President,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Lock- 
year  was  chosen  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr.  C.  A.  Faust  was  again 
nominated  by  Mr.  Fish  as  Treasurer, 
and  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  selection  of  place  of  meeting 
and  the  election  of  officers  passed  off 
quickly,  quietly  and  cordially,  with- 
out a  hint  of  "politics"  or  "log- 
rolling." More  ballots  were  cast 
than  at  the  meeting  a  year  ago. 

Resolutions  were  offered  thanking 
the  Metropolitan  Business  Colleg-e, 
The  Chicago  Press,  the  Executive 
Committee,   the    Reporters,    and    all 


others  for  favors  extended,  and  for 
having  made  the  meeting  a  complete 
success. 

With  a  few  words  of  appreciation 
from  the  chair,  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Cleveland  a  year  hence. 

The  writer  of  this  report  of  the 
proceedings  can  say  that  in  all  his 
nine  years  of  constant  convention 
experience  he  has  not  seen  a  presid- 
ing officer  more  fair  and  just,  more 
fully  in  control  of  the  situation  at  all 
times,  and  more  successful  in  avoid- 
ing friction,  than  was  President 
Zaner.  And  it  was  not  because  the 
meeting  was  not  large,  nor  because 
there  were  no  subjects  the  consider- 
ation of  which  gave  no  opportunity 
for  sharp  differences  of  opinion. 
The  meetings  were  as  large  as  any 
that  have  been  held,  and  the  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commercial  Schools  Institution 
was  a  subject  that  in  the  Business 
Managers'  meetings  evoked  a  very 
animated  discussion  with  a  plainly 
marked  line  of  cleavage,  not  as  to 
principles  involved,  but  as  to  meth- 
ods. President  Zaner  has  the  happy 
fortune  to  have  steered  the  Federa- 
tion ship  clear  of  all  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  to  have  made  a  record  as  to 
quality  of  program  and  size  of  meet- 
ing of  which  he  and  his  many  friends 
may  well  be  proud. 


Publie^spirited  members  who  contributed  time  and  talents  to  enable  tlie  Federation  to  report  and  print  its  own  Heport  so 
that  each  and  every  member  may  receive  a  copy  free.  Hre  you  a  member?  you'll  wish  you  were  if  you  see  the  report  with 
its  "  Ronor  Roll." 

A.  F.    HAK\  EV,  W.    H.   IIOWAKl),  W.    K.    WHITE, 

Waterloo,  la..  Business  College,  Columbus,  O.,  Business  College,  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111., 

Editor,  Business  Report.  Reporter  of  the  Federation.  Editor-in-Chief,  Federation  Report. 


F.  F.  MUSKUSH,  President 


C.  C.  LISTEK,  secretary. 


BuKT  German,  Vice-President. 


THE  NATIONAL  PENMANSHIP  TEACMEKS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Report  of 

Penmanship  Jlssociation 

By  C.  C.  Lister  and 
L.  C.  McCANN. 

After  an  informal  reception  of  the 
tnembers  at  the  Palmer  House  the 
tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Penmanship  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation convened  in  one  of  the  com- 
modious rooms  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Wednesday,  December  the  27th.  Af- 
ter the  registration  of  members  and 
a  general  hand  shake  all  around  with 
a  cordiality  and  good  will  known  on- 
ly to  penmen,  and,  perhaps  friendly 
politicians,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  1  :  ^0  p.  m.  by' the  President, 
Mr.  F.  F.  Musrush,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

The  president  then  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  K.  Renshaw,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  resigjning  his  office  of  Secretary 
owing  to  his  inability  to  be  present. 
On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Huntsinger  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  seconded  bv  Mr. 
Faust  of  New  York,  Mr.  C.  C.  Lister, 
of  Baltimore,  was  elected  to  act  as 
secretarv.  The  president  then  ap- 
pointed Mr.  C.  R.  Tate  of  Cincinnati, 
and  Mr.  C.  C.  Lister  to  select  a  com- 
mittee of  three  others  to  act  as  judges 
of  the  merits  of  the  penmanship  ex- 
hibited from  Business  Colleges,  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  Parochial  Schools. 

This  action  was  followed  by  the 
reading  of  the  address  of  the  presi- 
dent, Musrush,  which  was  presented 
in  his  enthusiastic  and  characteristic 
style.  It  contained  many  practical 
suggestions  along  the  line  of  pen- 
manship, and  was  well  received  by 
the  loyal  penmen  present  from  all 
sections  of  the  country.  Mr.  Mus- 
rush denounced  vertical  writing  as  a 
style  lacking  the  elements  of  good 
business  writing.  It  is  slow,  awk- 
ward, devoid  of  character,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  develop  a  crippled  style 
of  writing  which  is  difficult  to  fully 
overcome  when  once  fully  established. 
He  also  expressed  himself  as  not  fa- 
voring the  old  extreme  slant  as  a 
foundation  for  good  writing  on  ac- 
count of  its  tendency  toward  illegi- 
bility. The  style  that  he  favored  as 
a  basis  for  good  practical  business 
writing  was  a  medium  slant,  medium 
turns,  etc.,  which  avoided  both  ex- 
tremes referred  to  above.  He  said 
that    the    combined    movement    was 


better  than  purely  muscular  move- 
ment because  it  permits  more  accu- 
racy and  greater  speed  than  pure 
muscular  movement.  Another  point 
emphasized  was  that  teachers  should 
avoid  the  careless  habit  of  placing 
poor  writing  on  the  board  before  their 
pupils  as  it  was  practically  impossi- 
b\e  to  get  pupils  to  write  neatly  and 
carefully  when  the  teacher  did  riot  do 
so. 

The  next  subject  on  the  program, 
"  How  to  Secure  and  Maintain  Inter- 
est in  Writing  in  the  Public  Schools" 
was  ablv  and  most  interestingly  han- 
dled by 'Mr.  C.  A.  Barnett,  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  Mr. 
Barnett  came  to  the  convention  fully 
prepared  to  prove  that  he  practices 
what  he  preaches.  He  had  on  exhi- 
bition several  hundred  pages  of  writ- 
ing prepared  by  his  pupils.  These 
pages  were  as  neatly  arranged  as  the 
printed  pages  of  a  book,  and  were 
tastilv  mounted  on  dark  gray  card 
board.  Mr.  Barnett  sometimes  writes 
a  half  dozen  visiting  cards  for  a  boy 
who  is  not  interested  in  writing,  or 
occasionally  writes  a  neat  letter  to  a 
discouraged  pupil.  Then  he  advo- 
cates the  exchange  of  specimens  be- 
tween the  pupils  of  corresponding 
grades  of  different  schools.  He  has 
in  his  school  a  specially  prepared 
board  covered  with  dark  green  cloth, 
and  framed  with  gilt  moulding,  on 
which   he   places   meritorious   speci- 

C.  A.  BARNETT. 


mens  from  various  students  from 
time  to  time,  as  an  incentive  to  do 
good  work.  Then  occasionally  he 
makes  a  large  scroll  on  a  piece  of 
card  board  on  which  he  letters  the 
names  of  pupils  who  hold  the  pen 
correctly  while  writing.  This  card  or 
scroll  is'  then  hung  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  school  room.  These  and 
many  other  suggestions  prove  that 
Mr.  Barnett  is  resourceful,  progres- 
sive, and  up-to-date  as  a  teacher  of 
penmanship. 

"  Requirements  to  be  met  in  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Work"  was  handled  in  a  thor- 
ough and  scholarlv  manner,  in  a  pa- 
per read  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ferris,  Educa- 
tional Director,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  While  not  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  teaching  of  penman- 
ship, it  was,  nevertheless,  interesting, 
and  was  well  received  by  the  mem- 
bers. He  said  that  all  instruction  in 
this  line  of  work  must  be  practical. 
The  work  must  deal  with  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  the  class.  In 
writing,  he  advocates  form  and  legi- 
bility rather  than  much  movement, 
as  being  most  practical  for  the  usual 
heavy  handed  man  who  attends  the 
evening  classes  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  pro- 
gram attracted  as  much  attention  as 
"  How  to  Secure  Results  "  (  a  lesson 
given  to  a  class  present  from  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Schools  )  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Faust  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Faust 
gave  a  real  writing  lesson.  This  vvas 
something  unusual  at  a  convention 
of  this  kind,  as  it  was  a  departure 
from  the  usual  long  winded  paper 
which  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  rapidly 
being  omitted.  He  had  present  about 
thirty  bright  little  girls  ranging  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  While 
these  little  folks  had  evidently  been 
pretty  thoroughly  drilled  in  muscular 
movement  writing,  they  were  strang- 
ers to  Mr.  Faust,  and  the  fact  that 
they  handled  their  pens  well  owing 
to  previous  instruction  by  their  teach- 
ers, should  not  lessen  Mr.  Faust's 
credit  for  handling  them  so  well  while 
demonstrating  how  to  teach  practical 
business  writing  even  to  little  folks. 
He  possesses  a  happy  faculty  for  get- 
ting the  class  in  good  humor  before 
beginning  the  lesson  and  keeping  it 
up  during  the  entire  period.  This  is 
one  of  the  secrets,  if  it  is  a  secret,  of 
good  teaching  of  any  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly penmanship.  His  first  step 
was  to  teach  correct  position  and  de- 
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velop  muscular  or  forearm  move- 
ment. No  pens  nor  penholders  were 
used  at  first.  They  were  asked  to  sit 
near  the  right  side  of  the  desk  and 
let  the  elbow  rest  on  the  lower  right 
corner  of  the  paper  and  drop  the 
hand,  with  the  fingers  extended,  palm 
downward,  so  that  it  would  point  to 
the  upper  left  hand  corner.  Then 
they  were  asked  to  move  the  hand 
and  arm  forward  and  backward  on 
the  muscular  arm  rest  to  a  rapid 
count  of  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1,  or  down,  down, 
down,  etc.  He  had  some  place  a  pen- 
cil under  the  hand  and  let  it  roll,  as 
the  arm  and  hand  would  move,  to  the 
above  count.  No  student  was  to  use 
ink  for  a  week  or  more  —  just  move- 
ment drills.  Then  when  ink  is  used 
the  large  straight  line  and  oval  exer- 
cises were  introduced  and  gradually 
toned  down  to  small  exercises,  when 
some  letters  were  introduced.  These 
little  folks  seemed  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  large  exercises  cov- 
ering two  large  spaces  with  the  fore- 
arm movement.  This  was  a  very 
practical  part  of  the  program  and 
was  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Cbc  Banquet. 

On  Wednesday  evening  at  8:30  p. 
m.  the  Penmanship  Section  gave  a 
banquet  at  the  Roanoke  to  which  the 
members  of  the  other  sections  were 
invited.  All  who  missed  the  banquet 
missed  the  most  enjoyable  feature  of 
the  convention.  About  twenty-five 
tables  were  spread,  and  around  each 
table  were  seated  from  six  to  eight 
persons  making  about  160  plates. 
Those  at  each  table  formed  a  sort  of 
family  circle  of  their  own  and  every- 
body from  "Timothy  Buckskin"  of 
Noodles,  Texas,  to  "  Uncle  Robert" 
of  Milwaukee  had  a  good  time  which 
will  linger  long  in  their  memories.  A 
table  occupying  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion was  surrounded  by  President  Za- 
ner  and  wife,  Mr.  J'.  F.  Fish  and 
wife,  Miss  Pearl  Powers,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Miner,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  VanSant  of 
<  )maha,  who  acted  as  toastmaster  in  a 
most  graceful  manner. 

After  the  "gastronomic  "  feast  was 
over  Mr.  VanSant,  with  his  ever  ready 
flow  of  language,  called  upon  various 
members  for  a  few  extemporaneous 
remarks. 


A.  c.  V.\nSANT, 

Shorthand  Toastmaster 

Longhand  Banquet. 


Mrs.  John  R.  Gregg,  who  was  the 
only  lady  to  respond,  started  the  ball 
rolling  by  reciting  a  beautiful  little 
poem  in  a  manner  very  pleasing  to 
every  one. 

Although  everybody  (except  E.  N. 
Miner  )  was  taken  by  surprise,  all  re- 
sponded by  saying  something  or  tell- 
ing a  good  story,  and  what  they  said 
varied  from  asking  to  be  excused  on 
account  of  a  "  bad  cold  "  to  "  Uncle 
Robert's  "  explanation  of  the  basis  of 
the  Public  School  System  of  Milwau- 
kee. We  have  forgotten  the  details 
but  remember  that  he  said  that  the 
test  of  efficiency  to  teach  in  Milwati- 
kee  was  "prepared"  by  his  former 
pupil,  Mr.  Pabst. 

Mr.  Miner,  who,  I  think,  got  tired 
hearing  those  called  upon  say  they 
were  "surprised"  and  "unprepar- 
ed," declared  that  he  knew  all  about 
it  before  he  came  and  was  thoroughly 
prepared  ;  that  he  had  his  speech  all 
"cut  and  dried"  and  was  glad  to 
have  a  chance  to  deliver  it.  And  he 
satisfied  everybody  that  what  he  said 
was  true  by  wishing  us  all  a  Happy 
New  Year  and  taking  his  seat. 

Although  Huntsinger  is  a  slashing 
good  writer  he  says  he  does  not  claim 
to  be  in  a  class  with  "these  younger 
lights    who    write    a    feathery    hand 


with  a  nerve  of  steel,"  and  he  was 
not  delivering  an  oration  either. 

When  Mr.  Spencer  was  called  upon 
he  said  that  the  friend  to  his  right 
was  called  out  of  the  room  and  as  he 
had  eaten  his  dinner  as  well  as  his 
own  he  was  "  too  full  for  utterance." 
When  J.  F.  Fish  was  called  he  said 
he  thought  it  a  little  late  to  call  for  a 
second  helping  of  "  Fish." 

President  Zaner  said  he  had  only 
one  meal  that  day  —  we  suppose  he 
was  "  saving  up  "  for  the  banquet. 

The  midnight  hour  found  the  ban- 
queters dispersing  to  their  various 
hotels,  after  making  a  resolution 
never  to  miss  a  Penmen's  banquet. 

The  following  persons  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  toastmaster,  Mr.  Van 
Sant :  Mrs.  Jno.  R.  Gregg,  Messrs. 
Tinus,  Harvey,  White,  Lister,  Hunt- 
singer,  Zaner,  "  Uncle-  Robert  " 
Spencer,  Isaac  Dement,  Whigam, 
Keefover,  Dudley,  Miner,  Fish, 
Scully,  Henderson,  Williams,  Walker, 
Mushrush,  and  one  or  two  others. 

THURSDAY. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
about  9:30  — a  half  hour  late,  owing 
to  a  little  misunderstanding  about  the 
schedule  which  permitted  the  Short- 
hand Section  to  encroach  upon  the 
time  of  the  Penmanship  Section. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Keefover,  Associate  Edi- 
tor of  the  Western  Penman,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.,  talked  on  the  "Twiddle- 
Dees  and  Twiddle-Dums  of  Penman- 
ship." Mr.  Keefover  said  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  finest  writers  are  not  the 
best  teachers.  Also  that  a  well-writ- 
ten copy  is  not  necessary.  As  to  the 
statement  about  the  copy,  we  think 
much  depends  on  what  is  meant  by 
"  a  well  written  copy."  If  a  poorly 
written  copy  is  best,  the  question  is, 
how  poorly  written  must  it  be  to  be 
good  ?  If  a  well  written  copy  is  bad, 
how  well  must  it  be  written  to  be  a 
poor  copy  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
copy  should  be  accurate  enough  to 
show  exactly  how  the  letters  should 
be  made  and  not  so  it  would  leave 
the  pupil  in  doubt  as  to  just  how  it 
was  meant  to  be.  In  this  respect 
what  would  usually  be  styled  good 
business  writing  would  be  defective 
in  many  instances  as  a  copy.  The 
student    will   always   fall   below   the 
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Miss  JuiiA  Bendek. 


Walter  Pball. 


copy  in  excellence  so  it  is  well  to 
have  him  aim  hi§;h. 

Another  "Twiddle-Dee"  was  the 
practice  of  giving  eccentric,  or  odd 
styles  of  letters  rather  than  adhering 
to  a  good  standard  alphabet.  As  to 
what  constitutes  a  good  style  of  the 
twenty-six  letters  would  furnish  an 
interesting  topic  for  discussion  at  a 
penman's  convention.  Still  another 
' '  Twiddle-Dee  ' '  was  the  "  haggling  ' ' 
over  a  slight  finger  movement  which 
was  considered  of  no  importance. 

Mr.  Keefover  believes,  and  he  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  that  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  time  may  be  wasted  on 
large  movement  exercises  which  do 
not  tend  to  develop  control  of  the 
hand  nearly  as  well  as  the  smaller 
exercises  which  conform  closely  to 
writing  in  size.  He  does  not  believe 
much  in  fancy  designs  as  movement 
drills,  but  said  they  often  prove  of 
value  to  awaken  interest  in  the  dis- 
interested student.  He  maintained 
that  skill  in  penmanship  comes  from 
mastering  a  few  copies  rather  than 
practicing  many  copies  which  are 
not  thoroughly  mastered. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Keefover's 
talk  the  Penmanship  Section  accept- 
ed an  invitation  from  the  Business 
Section  to  visit  the  mail  order  de- 
partment of  Montgomery,  Ward  & 
Go's,  offices  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Sherman  Cody. 

FRIDAY,    DECEMBER   29,    1905. 

The  Penmanship  Section  was  called 
to  order  at  9 :  05  by  President  Mus- 
rush,  when  Mr.  Prall  of  the  Gales- 
burg  High  School  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  on  "Penmanship  from 
the  High  School  Standpoint."  The 
subject  was  most  interesting  and 
elicited  much  attention  from  the 
members.  He  spoke  of  the  lack  of 
time  for  penmanship  in  our  public 
schools,  for  this  important  subject, 
saying  that  certain  High  School  Prin- 
cipals had  excused  themselves  from 
penmanship;  saying,  "()  well  they  will 
learn  it  when  they  get  into  business." 
He  spoke  of  the  good  work  that 
teachers  might  do,  if  they  encourag- 
ed good  work  and  did  no  "  mud 
slinging  "  in  teachers'  meetings.  He 
said  that  High  School  Principals  and 
Superintendents  appreciated  good 
penmanship,   and  were  very   earnest 


in  their  endeavor  to  promote  this  im- 
portant subject,  but  that  the  time  was 
so  taken  up  with  other  branches,  that 
the  subject  of  penmanship  in  the 
High  School  was  sadly  neglected,  and 
what  little  was  done'  in  the  line  of 
writing  was  done  with  such  a  rush 
that  it  created  imperfect  work  and 
scribbling. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing vear  was  now  brought  before 
the  body  and  Messrs.  C.  R.  Tate,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Bert  German,  of  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  were  nominated.  No 
other  nominations  being  before  the 
assembly,  Mr.  Healey  moved  that  the 
nominations  be  closed  ;  the  motion 
was  duly  seconded,  and  Mr.  Prall  and 
Mr.  Ballantine  were  nominated  as 
tellers.  The  result  was  that  Mr. 
Tate  was  elected.  Mr.  Healey  nomi- 
nated Mr.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
LaFayette,  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Cham- 
bers nominated  Mr.  W.  Prall,  of 
Galesburg,  111.,  for  Vice  President, 
and  Mr.  Prall  was  elected.  M.  Bert 
German  nominated  Mr.  L.  E.  Stacy, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  for  Secretary,  the 
motion  being  duly  seconded.  It  was 
also  moved  that  the  Secretary  cast 
the  deciding  ballot  for  Mr.  Stacy, 
which  he  did.  Next,  an  advisory 
committee  was  nominated,  consisting 
of  Mr.  H.  G.  Healey,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Keefover,  and  Mr.  F.'  F.  Musrush. 
It  was  moved  that  the  secretary  cast 
the  ballot  for  the  advisory  committee, 
which  was  accordingly  done. 

After  the  election  of  officers  had 
taken  place,  a  report  was  read  by  the 
committee    on    penmanship    awards. 

This  committee  was  composed  of 
Mr.  L.  C.  McCann,  Mahanoy  City, 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  W.  S.  Chambers, 
Covington,  Ky.,  and  Mr.  L.  E.  Stacy, 
Meadville,  Penn.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  accepted  after  some 
little  discussion,  in  which  a  friendly 
interest  was  manifested  on  the  part 
of  several  members  of  the  fraternity, 
who  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that 
all  members  entering  into  this  con- 
test should  abide  by  the  rules  laid 
down.     The  awards  were  as  follows: 

SLANT  WKITING,  BUSINESS  COLLEGES 
OI)erIin    Hiisiness  College,  Oberlin,  t  >liio, 
first  award.      Northwestern   Business  Col- 
lege,   Chicago.     Til.,    .second.        Huntsinger 
Business    School,    Hartford,    Conn.,    third. 


Wesleyan  University,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va., 
honorable  mention. 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  SLANT  WRITING 

St.  Mary's,  Monroe,  Mich.,  first  award. 
Visitation  School,  Chicago,  second.  St. 
Brendan's  .School,  Chicago,  third.  Visita- 
tion School,  Philadelphia,  honorable 
mention. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  SLANT  WRITING 

Nnrwalk  Public  School,  C.  A.  Barnett, 
Teacher,  Xorwalk.  O.,  first  award.  LaFay- 
ette Public  Schools,  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 
LaFayette,  Ind.,  second.  Kocky  River  Put)- 
lic  Schools,  F.  F.  Musrush,  Rocky  River. 
O..  third.  Public  Schools,  Xewark.Xew  Jer- 
sey, honorable  mention. 

VERTICAL  WRITING 

Blair  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  first  award. 
Lowell  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  second. 
Jackson  School,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  third. 
Warren  School,  Toledo,  O.,  honorable 
mention. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time  the  speed 
contest  was  eliminated,  and  Miss 
Julia  Bender,  of  Buckhannon,  W.  Va., 
read  a  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  of  penmanship,  after  which 
the  convention  was  turned  into  an 
old  fashioned  experience  meeting, 
"each  man  being  limited  to  a  five- 
minute  talk."  This  meeting  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  of  anything 
presented  to  the  teachers,  and  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  ever\'  one. 
The  attendance  at  all  the  meetings 
of  the  Penmanship  Section  was  good, 
the  interest,  never  lagging  for  a 
moment  and  with  such  an  efficient 
officer  as  President  Musrush  at  the 
helm,  and  a  most  interesting  pro- 
gram, which  was  responded  to  most 
heartily,  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  meeting  was  without  a  doubt  the 
most  interesting  ever  held,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  members  of  this 
section  to  put  forth  their  undivided 
efforts  to  make  the  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land next  year,  the  crowning  effort  of 
all.  Fellow  teachers  of  penmanship! 
May  we  solicit  your  aid,  your  brains, 
your  talent,  and  your  energy  in  stir- 
ring up  the  veterans,  and  enlisting 
the  largest  enrollment  of  public  and 
private  penmanship  teachers  for  the 
National  Federation  in  Cleveland, 
that  we  have  ever  known.  May  our 
actions  be  united,  and  our  efforts  to 
stimulate  the  teaching  and  the  prac- 
tice of  good  penmanship  enduring. 
We  can,  if  we  will. 


W.  I.  TINUS,  Secretary. 

THE  NATIONAL 

Report  of 

Shorthand  Jlssociation 

By  Ulillard  T.  Cinus. 


Tuesday  evening,  December  26,  re- 
ception at  Palmer  House.  This 
was  an  unusually  enjoyable  affair. 
Members  from  the  several  states 
gathered  here  to  renew  old  friend- 
ships, and  make  new  acquaintances. 
The  committee  had  arranged  for  a 
musical  programme  which  was  a  most 
pleasing  feature.  Arrangements  had 
also  been  made  for  the  registration 
of  members,  and  the  Secretaries  were 
kept  busy  recording  the  names  of 
those  who  had  come  early  to  be  pres- 
ent upon  the  occasion  of  this  recep- 
tion. 

Wednesday  at  1  :  00  p.  m.  members 
gathered  for  continuing  registration 
in  a  well-aopointed  room  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Business  College.  In  this 
room  the  general  sessions  of  the  As- 
sociation were  held.  Promptly  at 
1  :30  p.  m.  the  President,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Andrews,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  called  the 
convention  to  order. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Sturte- 
vent,  whose  absence  was  occasioned 
on  account  of  conducting  funeral 
services  out  of  the  citv,  Rev.  James 
S.  Ainslie  of  the  North  Shore  Con- 
gregational Church,  Chicago,  offered 
the  invocation. 

The  President  then  delivered  his 
address.  In  this  address.  President 
Andrews  made  two  important  recom- 
mendations. First,  that  the  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  Association  be  per- 
mitted to  appoint  an  associate  editor, 
whose  duties  it  would  be  to  edit  the 
Association  Department  in  the  Offi- 
cial Organ.  Second,  that  some  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  promote  school  ex- 
hibits. Mr.  Andrews  said  :  "  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  ne.\t  president  shall 
be  instructed  to  appoint  a  "Commit- 
tee on  School  E.xhibition  Work  "  con- 
sisting of  five  members  selected  from 
different  sections  of  the  country,  such 
as  New  England,  Central  States, 
Mountain  West,  E.xtreme  West  and 
South  ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  school  exhi- 
bition work  among  the  schools  in 
their  several  districts,  and  arrange 
for  the  exhibition  of  such  exhibits  as 
may  be  sent  to  them,  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  this  Association." 

Next  was  the  reading  of  the  Secre- 
tary's report.    This  report    has  been 
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carefully  prepared,  and  contained 
much  information  concerning  the 
general  progress  of  the  Association 
from  the  time  it  was  first  organized. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  year  was  exceeding- 
ly low,  and  it  was  the  general  impres- 
sion of  the  Association  that  good 
work  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of 
both  the  Secretary  and  his  co-work- 
ers—  the  State  Secretaries.  -Several 
recommendations  were  made  in  this 
report.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  that  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation appoint  a  committee,  whose 
duties  it  should  be  to  formulate  some 
plan,  through  which  a  permanency  of 
membership  might  be  established.  It 
was  also  recommended  that  the 
amount  of  registration  fees  and  an- 
nual dues,  be  changed  in  harmony 
with  whatever  suggestion  the  commit- 
tee might  consider  wise,  in  order  to 
more  firmly  establish  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  permanency  of  membership. 
These  recommendations  were  con- 
sidered to  be  of  sufficient  value  by 
the  Association  to  warrant  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  consider 
them  in  detail.  Whereupon,  the  re- 
port was  duly  received  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  later  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  take  the  recommen- 
dations under  advisement,  with  in- 
structions to  report  the  following 
day. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Secretary's 
report,  Mr.  E.  N.  Miner,  New  York 
City,  moved  that  the  Vice-President 
(  Vice-President  in  the  chair  )  appoint 
a  committee  of  five  to  take  up  the  va- 
rious recommendations  contained  in 
the  President's  address,  and  report 
on  them  some  time  during  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Dement,  Chicago.  Mr. 
East,  Indianapolis,  recommended 
that  this  committee  consider  both 
the  Secretary's  report,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations.  Mr.  Miner 
objected  to  this  suggestion  saying, 
that  Mr.  Tinus'  report,  as  well  as  the 
President's  address,  contained  a 
number  of  excellent  recommendations 
and  that  they  should  be  considered 
separately.  The  original  motion  car- 
ried. The  following  named  individu- 
als were  appointed  as  a  committee  to 
consider  the  recommendations  in  the 
President's  address  :  S'  H.  East, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Chairman  ;  F.  O. 
Harrison,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  W.  O.  Da- 
vis   Erie,    Pa.;    Mrs.   Anna    Detrich, 


Chicago;  F.  E.  Haymond,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

The  President  then  appointed  the 
following  individuals,  as  a  committee 
to  consider  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  Secretary's  report  :  Mr. 
Selby  A.  Moran,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Chairman  ;  Miss  Mary  Kealey.  Pitts- 
burg, Pa;  S.  D.  Van  Bentheuysen, 
Onarga,  111. 

The  next  in  order  was  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  In  reading 
his  report,  Mr.  Scully,  the  chair- 
man, called  particular'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  believed  it  was  out- 
side the  province  of  the  private  com- 
mercial school  teacher  to  dictate  the 
policy  under  which  his  principal 
should  act  in  conducting  the  school. 
Although,  of  course,  the  teacher 
should  co-operate  in  every  possible 
way  to  make  the  standard  of  the 
school  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
report  contained  a  general  review  of 
the  work  done  by  this  committee 
throughout  the  year,  and  gave  those 
who  heard  it  a  good  idea  of  the  work 
which  had  been  carried  forward  in 
the  interest  of  the  Association,  and 
which  was  responsible  for  much  of 
the  success  of  the  convention  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Davis  moved  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Executive  Committe  be 
accepted.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Dement,  and  carried.  Mr. 
East  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Association  be  extended  to  Mr.  Scul- 
ly and  to  his  committee  for  the  excel- 
lent work  which  they  had  done  for 
the  Association.  Motion  was  duly 
seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

"  The  Teacher  and  the  Pupil  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Commercial 
School"  by  Morton  MacCormac,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.,  Chicago,  was  the  first  pa- 
per on  the  programme.  Mr.  MacCor- 
mac stated  at  the  out-set,  that  he  de- 
sired to  reverse  the  order  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  without  the  pupil  the  teach- 
er would  hardly  be  necessary.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that  Mr.  MacCormac 
had  undoubtedly  given  his  subject 
much  thought,  and  treated  it  with  a 
master  hand.  The  paper  was  full 
of  suggestions  for  the  thoughtful 
teacher,  and  his  standard  of  what  a 
teacher  and  a  school  should  be,  is 
certainly  very  high.  It  is  understood, 
also,  that  he  draws  his  conclusions 
from  his  daily  experiences,  which  is 
most  commendable.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve in  promising  positions,  and 
would  be  far   from  making  any  sort 
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of  promise,  as  to  a  "job,"  which  he 
could  not  fulfill. 

Among  those  who  discussed  the 
paper  was  Mr.  Moran.  He  referred 
to  an  instance  of  soliciting  a  pupil 
for  school  work  twenty  j-ears  ago, 
and  that  this  young  man  was  now 
holding  next  to  the  highest  position 
in  a  corporation  employing  twenty 
thousand  men.  Mr.  MacCormac  sug- 
gested that  in  his  opinion  it  would 
be  all  right  to  hold  up  to  a  student  the 
idea  of  a  position  in  the  proper  sense, 
but  not  to  continually  talk  "  job,  job, 
job"  rather  than  talk  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  and  the  attainments 
that  an  education  may  assist  a  stu- 
dent to  acquire. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  John  M.  Hill, 
Hill's  Business  College,  Sedalia,Mo., 
the  next  paper  "  Course  and  Method 
of  Dictation"  was  omitted.  Howev- 
er, Mr.  Geo.  T.  Churchill,  Storm 
Lake,  la.,  read  a  carefully  prepared 
discussion  on  the  above  subject. 

"The  Ideal  Stenographer"  by  Mr. 
Harlan  Eugene  Read,  Editor  Educa- 
tion in  Business,  Peoria,  III.,  was 
treated  in  a  manner  which  showed 
very  clearly  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  author's  writings— brief, 
terse  statements,  sound  reasoning, 
occasional  bits  of  humor  ;  but  always 
instructive  and  interesting.  The 
ideal  stenographer  was  pictured  as 
being  a  vastly  different  individual 
from  many  who  seem  prone  to  link 
their  names  with  this  noble  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Read  referred  to  such  men 
as  Postmaster  General  Cortelyou,  and 
Secretary  to  the  President  Loeb  as 
examples  of  ideal  stenographers,  and 
said  that  he  was  convinced  that  they 
could  not  have  gained  the  prominence 
which  they  enjoy  through  the  steno- 
graphic profession,  if  they  had  not 
possessed  the  qualities  necessary  to 
the  ideal  stenographer. 

Mr.  Miner,  Editor  Typewriter  and 
Phonographic  World,  said  he  wished 
to  congratulate  Mr.  Read  on  the  fact 
that  so  much  good  could  come  out  of 
an  editor  of  a  magazine.  This  re- 
mark was  very  graciously  received  by 
Mr.  Read  and  the  Association. 

Mr.  Archibald  Cobb,  New  York 
City,  read  a  carefully  prepared  dis- 
cussion on  the  above  paper.  Mr. 
Cobb  referred  especially  to  the  fact 
that    the    individual    who    might   be 
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considered  an  ideal  stenographer  in 
one  office,  would  not  necessarily  be 
considered  as  such  in  another,  where 
conditions  and  requirements  were  en- 
tirely different :  also  that  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  different  proprietors 
would  play  an  important  part  in  de- 
termining whether  a  stenographer  in 
that  particular  office  was  ideal  or 
not. 

Mr.  Felch,  Ferris  Institute,  and 
Mr.  Churchill,  took  active  part  in  the 
discussion  of  this  paper,  and  while 
agreeing  with  the  general  thought 
contained  in  the  paper,  suggested 
many  points  of  interest  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  the  ideal  stenographer. 

Under  the  subject  of  new  business 
for  Wednesday,  the  President  read  a 
letter  from  the  Chicago  Stenographic 
Club  inviting  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation to  be  present  at  their  next 
meeting,  which  occurred  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  following  day.  Mr.  Van 
Sant  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
the  invitation  ;  express  appreciation 
of  the  same,  and  wish  them  success, 
etc.;  also,  that  as  many  members  as 
could  find  it  convenient,  accept  the 
invitation  and  attend  their  meeting. 
Motion  seconded  by  many.     Carried. 

President  Andrews  then  read  the 
general    announcements    concerning 


the  programme  for  the  afternoon  ;  he 
also  announced  that  tickets  for  the 
Penmen's  banquet  would  be  on  sale 
at  the  desk  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  meeting.  Several  teachers  pur- 
chased tickets  at  this  time.  On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Gregg,  the  Association 
adjourned  for  the  day. 

THURSDAY,    DEC.    28. 

The  various  system  sections  met  at 
8  :  30  o'clock,  and  remained  in  session 
for  one  hour.  The  Secretary  received 
no  regular  reports  of  these  meetings, 
but  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
meetings  were  well  attended,  and 
that  m.any  interesting  and  instructive 
discussions  were  entered  into  ;  alsO) 
that  much  good  was  obtained  by 
those  who  participated. 

President  Andrews  called  the  regu- 
lar session  to  order  promptly  at  9  :  35, 
at  which  time  the  convention  room 
was  well  filled. 

The  first  on  the  programme  for  the 
day  was  the  report  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Robert  Grant  read  a  brief 
outline  of  the  work  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  year.  He  stated  that  very 
few  had  found  it  necessary  or  conven- 
ient to  correspond  with  him  con- 
cerning the  employment  department, 
and  that  he  was  uncertain  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  had  done  all  that 
he  was  expected  to  do.  He  also  rec- 
ommended that  an  appropriation  of 
about  $10.00  be  set  aside  by  the  As- 
sociation for  defraying  the  expense 
of  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the 
employment  department.  Mr.  Grant 
moved  that  the  President  appoint  a 
committee  to  formulate  plans,  and  to 
consider  the  matter  of  appropriation, 
for  the  employment  department;  also, 
that  this  committee  report  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  motion  was  secon- 
ded by  Mr.  Howard  and  promptly 
carried. 

Mr.  Minor's  report  on  "  Fraudulent 
Schools  "  was  postponed  until  10  o'- 
clock. It  was  suggested  that  this  re- 
port contained  matters  which  would 
iDe  of  interest  to  the  Private  School 
Managers'  Association,  and  it  was 
decided  to  extend  to  them  an  invita- 
tion to  be  present  at  the  reading  of 
this  report.  Mr.  L.  A.  Arnold,  Den- 
ver, was  commissioned  to  convey  to 
the  Private  School  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  invitation  to  be  present. 


F.  E.  Haymond. 
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Harlan  Eugkne  read. 
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The  same  was  promptly  and  cour- 
teously accepted. 

It  became  necessary  at  this  time  to 
make  a  few  changes  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  next  number  was  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Rowe,  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  subject  "  Shorthand,  With  a  \'iew 
to  Becoming  a  Private  Secretary." 
This  paper,  which  exhibited  great 
care  in  preparation,  was  a  forceful 
and  logical  argument,  which  pointed 
out  the  steps  or  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  be  acquired  by  the  student 
who  would  become  an  efficient  steno- 
grapher, and,  in  particular,  a  private 
secretary.  The  Association  congrat- 
ulates itself  in  being  favored  with  a 
paper  by  so  active  a  member  of  the 
feoeration  as  Dr.  Rowe,  although 
not  a  member  of  the  shorthand  sec- 
tion. This  appreciation  was  most 
evident  from  the  interest  taken  in 
the  general  discussion  which  follow- 
ed. Those  who  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion were  Mr.  Dement,  Chicago  ; 
Mr.  Musick,  St.  Louis  ;  Mr.  Zartman, 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Detrich,  Chicago;  C. 
M.  Miller,  New  York  City;  Morton 
MacCormac.  Chicago,  Mr.  S  tie  hi, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Dement  re- 
ferred particularly  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  the  standard  of  the  school  so 
high,  that  the  standard  of  the  busi- 
ness office  really  seemed  low  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  school. 

During  the  above  discussion  many 
members  from  the  Business  Mana- 
gers' Section  had  come  in  in  response 
to  the  invitation,  which  had  been  e,\- 
tended  to  them,  and  Mr.  Miner  was 
called  upon  to  make  his  report  on 
fraudulent  schools.  Mr.  Miner  read 
a  review  of  the  work  he  had  accom- 
plished during  the  year,  flave  con- 
siderable information  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  various  private  commer- 
cial schools  on  this  question  ;  cost  of 
conducting  this  work,  etc.;  all  of 
which  was  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able. 

Mr.  Howard,  Cincinnati,  moved 
that  Dr.  Rowe  explain  to  the  Associ- 
ation the  principle,  object,  etc.,  of 
the  American  Commercial  Schools 
Institution,  of  which  he  is  President. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
O.  H.  White,  St.  Louis,  and  unani- 
mously carried.  Dr.  Rowe  then  gave 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  object, 
scope,  etc.,  of  the  Institution  ;  also 
referred  to  the  good  effect  it  would 
.  have  on  the  private  commercial 
schools  and  teachers  of  America. 
Many  questions  were  asked,  and 
much  valuable  information  gained. 
After  the    discussion    had    continued 
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at  some  length,  Mr.  Scully,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  moved 
that  the  discussion  be  closed  and 
that  the  regular  program  be  taken 
up.  This  motion  was  seconded  by 
many  and  promptly  carried. 

"Beginners  in  Typewriting;  the 
First  Three  Months'  Work,"  was  the 
subject  of  the  next  paper.  Mr.  B.  J. 
Knauss,  Chicago,  read  a  carefully 
prepared  outline,  showings  in  detail 
his  method  of  procedure  in  conduct- 
ing this  work  during  this  period  of 
time.  Miss  Horsle}-,  of  Cincinnati, 
discussed  the  paper  at  some  length, 
and  brought  out  many  excellent 
points  concerning  the  student's  de- 
velopment while  performing  the  pri- 
mary- work  in  connection  with  his 
typewriting  course. 

Mr.  George  P.  Lord  then  delivered 
an  impressive  address,  the  subject  of 
which  was  "J.  Clifford  Kennedy  — 
The  Man  and  Teacher."  The  key- 
note of  this  address  was  that  all 
students  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  come  under  Mr.  Kennedy's 
instruction,  as  well  as  all  others 
numbered  among  his  large  acquaint- 
ance, were  certain  to  be  better  men 
and  women — to  live  richer  lives  after 
having  come  in  contact  with  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  this  good  man. 

Mr.  Knauss'  paper  on  Typewrit- 
ing was  now  opened  for  discussion — 
speeches  limited  to  three  minutes. 
Mr.  \'an  Sant,  Omaha,  who  had,  per- 
haps, given  the  subject  of  typewrit- 
ing more  study  than  any  other  mem- 
ber present,  gave  an  interesting  and 
technical  talk  on  his  method  of  de- 
veloping the  student  on  the  machine. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Felch,  of 
Ferris  Institute.  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Cincinnati,  then  secured  the  floor, 
and  suggested  that  he  desired  to 
waive  his  time  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van 
Sant.  The  idea  met  with  cheers  of 
approval,  and  Mr.  Van  Sant  again 
took  the  floor,  and  continued  his  line 
of  discussion  to  the  edification  of  all 
present.  Mr.  Crowley  also  spoke 
briefly  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Musick  followed  with  a 
well  prepared  paper  on  the  subject  of 
"  Precision  vs.  Freedom  in  Shorthand 
Writing."  Mr.  Musick's  paper  was  a 
clear,  concise  statement  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  various  systems  of  short- 
hand, and  he  seemed  to  have  exer- 
cised special  care  to  be  perfectly  just 
in  all  his  remarks,  whenever  refer- 
ring to  the  f^iuestion  of  system,  show- 
ing conclusively  that  there  are  many 
reasons  for  a  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to    the    relative    merits    of    different 


systems  of  shorthand,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  accomplishing  certain  objects 
through  the  use  of  these  instrumen- 
talities. The  paper  was  lengthy  and 
exhaustive,  yet  intensely  interesting. 
As  the  hour  was  late,  no  discussion 
followed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  As- 
sociation adjourned  for  the  day. 

FRID.AV,   DEC.    29 

System  sections  were  in  session 
from  8:30  to  9:30  as  announced  on 
the  official  program. 

President  Andrews  called  the  con- 
vention to  order  promptly  at  9:35. 
The  first  number  of  the  morning  was 
a  carefully  prepared  paper  by  H. 
Graham  Paterson,  on  the  subject 
"  Three  Phases  of  Typewriting." 
Mr.  Paterson  divided  his  subject  into 
three  parts  :  Master  of  the  keyboard  ; 
transcription  of  notes  ;  getting  up 
speed.  Mr.  Paterson  is  well  known 
as  a  specialist  on  typewriting  meth- 
ods, and  his  paper' contained  much 
valuable  information  for  all  teachers 
who  were  present  to  hear  it.  The 
discussion  was  to  have  been  led  by 
Miss  Lillian  Spahr,  Huntingdon, 
W.  \'a.,  but  it  was  announced  that 
she  had  found  it  impossible  to  attend 
the  convention.  No  general  discus- 
sion followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper. 

"  What  I  Expect  Shorthand  Classes 
to  Accomplish  Within  Definite  Limits 
of  Time  ;  How  I  Plan  to  Secure  Re- 
sults." This  was  the  title  of  the 
next  paper,  which  was  read  by  Mr. 
Van  Bentheuysen,  Onarga,  111.  Mr. 
Van  Bentheuysen  gave  a  most  excel- 
lent outline,  setting  forth  the  require- 
ments he  makes  of  his  pupils,  and 
showing  his  well  matured  method  of 
accomplishing  certain  results,  at 
various  stages  of  student's  exper- 
ience. The  paper  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Dora  Pitts,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the 
Association  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

THE    ELECTION    OF   A    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Harrison,  Pittsburg,  nominated 
Mr.  Thomas.  P.  Scully  for  President. 
Mr.  Scully  at  once  arose  and  stated 
that  while  he  considered  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  nominated  for  President 
of  the  Association,  he  was  neverthe- 
less obliged  to  decline  the  nomina- 
tion, as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  act  if  elected,  knowing  that 
he  would  not  be  present  at  the  con- 
vention meeting  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  (irant  then  placed  the  Secretary 
in  nomination  for  President,  seconded 
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by  Mr.  Van  Sant.  Mr.  Miner  placed 
in  nomination  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Grant,  for  the  office  of  President. 
Mr.  Dement  seconded  Mr.  Grant's 
nomination.  It  was  duly  moved  that 
nominations  for  President  be  closed. 
Before  a  vote  on  the  motion  was 
taken,  the  Secretary  addressed  the 
convention,  saying  that  he  appreci- 
ated the  honor  of  being  nominated 
for  the  office  of  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  should,  if  they  saw 
fit,  be  glad  to  accept  the  nomination 
at  some  future  time;  but  for  the  time 
he  could  not  think  of  entering  into  a 
contest  with  his  good  friend,  Mr. 
Grant,  who  so  much  deserved  this 
well  earned  honor,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  placed 
him  in  nomination,  would  take  pleas- 
ure in  seconding  the  nomination  of 
the  worthy  Vice-President,  and  there- 
by make  the  selection  of  the  next 
President  unanimous  for  Mr.  Grant. 
These  remarks  were  received  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  delivered, 
and  the  secretary  was  duly  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Grant  as 
the  next  President  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Grant  addressed  the  convention 
briefly,  stating  that  while  he  appre- 
ciated the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
he  also  had  some  idea  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  he  would  be  expected 
to  carry  in  the  Association's  interest 
during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Scully  took  this  opportunity  to 
express  his  loyalty  to  the  President- 
elect, and  stated  that  while  he  could 
not  be  present  at  the  next  meeting, 
he  stood  ready  to  assist  in  any  way 
that  he  could  whenever  called  upon. 

Next  was  the  election  of  a  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Gregg  nominated 
Mr.  J.  Alfred  White,  of  California, 
Pa.,  for  Vice-President.  No  other 
nominations  being  made,  Mr.  White, 
St.  Louis,  moved  that  nominations 
be  closed,  and  that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr. 
White  for  \'ice-President. 

Next  was  the  election  of  a  Secretary. 
Mr.  East  moved  that  the  Secretary 
be  re-elected  for  another  year.  The 
nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Dement  and  Mr.  Arnold— no  other 
nominations  were  made,  and  the 
Secretary  was  declared  unanimously 
elected  for  another  year.      Mr.  Tinus 
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thanked  the  Convention  for  the  honor 
of  being  elected  their  Secretary  for 
a  third  time. 

This  seemed  to  be  an  opportune 
time  for  the  genial  spokesman,  Mr. 
Gregg,  to  step  forward  and  request 
the  Secretary  to  assume  the  custo- 
mary look  of  surprise,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  address  the  Convention 
concerning  the  "  Tinus  Token."  Af- 
ter addressing  the  Convention  in  a 
general  way,  he  turned  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  stated  that  by  way  of  show- 
ing their  appreciation  of  his  services, 
the  Association  had  voted  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  token,  which  should 
be  properly  engraved,  etc.,  and  that 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  him 
the  gold  watch  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  In  response  to  cries  for  a 
speech,  the  Secretary  addressed  the 
convention  briefly,  expressing  feebly 
in  words,  the  great  pleasure  which 
he  felt  in  his  heart  in  being  so  hon- 
ored by  a  National  Association  of 
teachers.  It  was  suggested  by  some 
that  the  Secretary  would  henceforth 
be  expected  to  regulate  the  time  about 
the  convention  meetings,  etc.  Mr. 
Van  Sant  suggested  that  they  were 
"watching"  the  Secretary,  not  be- 
cause they  were  afraid   he  would  go 
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wrong,  but  because  they  knew  he  was 
going  right. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Turck  Baker, 
Editor  ' '  Correct  English,"  Evanston, 
111.,  was  present  at  this  time,  and 
read  a  very  interesting  discourse  on 
the  subject  "How  I  Successfully 
Teach  the  Rules  and  Principles  of 
Grammar,  and  Also  Their  Practical 
Application  as  Required  in  Conver- 
sation and  in  Letter  Writing." 

REPORTS    OF    SPECIAL   COMMITTEES. 

Mr.  East,  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  President's  address,  recom- 
mended that  the  President  appoint 
an  Editor  for  the  Official  Organ,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibility  of  editing  the  depart- 
ment himself;  also  that  the  President 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  pro- 
mote school  exhibits  ;  that  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  be  appointed 
from  each  of  five  sections  of  the 
country,  as  suggested  in  the  Presi- 
dent's address.  Mr.  Miner  arose  to 
ask  for  information  concerning  the 
position  of  his  magazine.  Mr  East 
stated  that  the  Typewriter  and  Pho- 
nographic World  would  remain  the 
(Official  Organ  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Miner  desired  very  much  that 
the  President  of  the  Association  act 
as  editor  of  the  Association  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Andrews  moved  that  the 
President  of  the  Association  edit  the 
Association  department  in  the  Official 
Organ,  and  that  he  be  permitted  to 
appoint  an  Associate  Editor  to  assist 
him  in  the  work  of  the  department. 
Motion  carried. 

W.  O.  Davis  moved  that  the  section 
of  the  President's  address  referring 
to  the  school  exhibits  be  accepted. 
Carried. 

Mr.  MacCormac  moved  that  the 
President  be  empowered  to  appoint 
the  committee  of  five  as  stated  in  the 
report.     Carried. 

Mr.  Moran,  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the 
recommendations  in  the  Secretary's 
report,  stated  that  his  committee 
recommended  that  each  State  Secre- 
tary be  allowed  not  to  exceed  $4.00  as 
an  appropriation  for  his  individual 
work.  The  report  was  duly  accepted 
as  read. 

(Continued  on  Page  J9.) 
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JOHN  ALFRED    WHITE,  SOUTHWESTERN 
STATE   NORMAL    SCHOOL,    CALI- 
FORNIA,   PA. 

WEDNESDAY,   P.    M. 

The  Business  Teachers'  Section 
opened  with  a  good  attendance.  The 
program  was  varied  slightly  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  were  to  pre- 
sent papers.  William  C.  Spra^ue  of 
the  Sprague  Correspondence  School 
of  Law,  Detroit,  Mich.,  gave  an  in- 
spiring paper  on  Teaching  Commer- 
cial Law.  Any  sort  of  condensed  re- 
port of  this  paper  could  not  possibly 
do  it  justice,  and  all  who  heard  it  will 
eagerly  await  its  publication  in  the 
forthcoming  report.  Among  the 
many  good  points  set  forth  and  em- 
phasized the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Commercial  law  should  be  a 
part  of  ever)'  business  course,  be- 
cause it  is  the  foundation  of  all  busi- 
ness and  regulates  all  business. 
Most  schools  give  the  subject  a  sec- 
ondary place,  or  no  place  at  all.  Per- 
haps for  the  reason  that  good  teach- 
ers are  few.  At  any  rate  there  is  a 
strange  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  students  in  general  and 
on  the  part  of  school  principals  and 
teachers  in  particular.  Commercial 
schools  should  teach  no  sub- 
ject merely  for  its  cultural  value. 
Commercial  law  should  be  taught  for 
its  practical  use,  and  it  should  be 
taught  as  if  we  believed  in  it  and 
meant  it.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  can 
be  created  the  most  intense  interest, 
and  will  be  considered  by  the  student 
as  important  or  unimportant,  accord- 
ing to  how  it  is  regarded  and  taught 
in  the  school.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
substantive  law  of  the  land  is  com- 
mercial law.  A  working  knowledge 
of  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  few 
brief  lessons  or  lectures  that  consti- 
tute the  course  in  some  schools.  In 
such  schools  it  appears  to  be  used 
more  for  advertising  purposes  than 
for  any  good  the  students  can  possi- 
bly get  out  of  it.  One  hour  a  day, 
five  days  a  week,  for  four  months  is 
the  shortest  time  that  could  be  called 
a  decent  approach  to  a  course  in 
commercial    law.     In   this    length   of 


time  with  a  competent  teacher  some- 
thing definite  and  substantial  can  be 
done.  Te.xts  should  be  especially  ar- 
ranged for  short  courses.  Too  much 
should  not  be  attempted.  Success 
will  come  from  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest, and  these  must  have  their 
source  in  the  teacher,  who  should 
know  much  more  law  than  he  is  at- 
tempting to  teach.  No  subject  in  the 
course  admits  of  a  better  opportunity 
to  teach  business  morality  and  eth- 
ics. No  text-book  in  these  subjects 
is  needed  where  business  law  is  prop- 
erly taught. 

President  W.  E.  White,  of  Ouincy, 
111.,  ne.xt  delivered  the  customary 
president's  address.  It  was  short, 
sane  and  sensible.  Just  such  an  ad- 
dress as  those  who  know  him  would 
e.xpect  from  the  quiet,  faithful,  and 
earnest  worker  for  the  good  of  the 
association  whom  we  all  have  known 
for  years.  He  recommended  good 
cheer,  good  fellowship,  and  appealed 
to  teachers  to  be  progressive,  honest, 
clean  ;  true  teachers  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Methods  of  teaching  bookkeeping 
to  beginners  under  the  head  of  the 
journal  method  was  the  subject  of 
the  next  paper.  J.  H.  Crafton  of  the 
Gem  Citv  Business  College,  Quincy, 
111.,  who' was  to  handle  this  subject 
was  not  present,  but  sent  his  paper 
to  be  read  by  D.  L.  Musselman,  Jr., 
of  the  same  school.  Mr.  Crafton 
claimed   for   the   journal    method   of 
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starting  beginners  that  it  is  natural, 
logical,  and  simple. 

J.  A.  White  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  California,  Pa.,  presented 
the  claims  of  the  account  method.  He 
advocated  the  teaching  of  the  account 
as  the  basis  of  the  student's  work. 
The  student  on  taking  up  the  study 
of  bookkeeping  already  knows  enough 
and  has  had  enough  experience  to 
understand  a  few  necessary  defini- 
tions and  principles,  and  the  simple 
rules  for  debiting  and  crediting  nec- 
essary to  begin  with.  The  idea  of 
double  entry  is  made  prominent  from 
the  start,  and  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  a  business  transaction  is  an  ex- 
change of  equal  values.  Something 
is  given  and  something  is  received  in 
every  transaction,  therefore  a  com- 
plete record  will  keep  an  account 
with  both  parts  of  the  transaction. 
Introduce  two  accounts  to  begin 
with,  say  merchandise  and  cash.  The 
idea  of  the  balance  in  every  entry  is 
prominent  from  the  first.  When  a 
few  transactions  have  been  entered  a 
trial  balance  is  taken.  All  the  ac- 
counts are  illustrated  in  this  way. 
The  use  of  the  journal,  cash  book, 
and  sales  book  can  be  taught  in  a 
few  minutes  when  the  student  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  account. 

G.  E.  King,  of  the  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  Business  College  also  spoke  on 
the  account  method.  It  has  been  his 
custom  to  present  one  account  at  a 
time,  beginning  preferably  with  the 
cash  account  as  it  is  perhaps  the  sim- 
plest, and  one  which  all  students  can 
readily  understand.  Mr.  King  show- 
ed how  he  presented  each  account 
and  made  the  statement  that  the 
change  to  the  journal  and  other  books 
of  original  entry  was  but  the  work  of 
a  few  minutes  when  the  account  is 
clearly  understood.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  ideas  of  the  last 
two  speakers  is  in  the  emphasis  plac- 
ed on  the  trial  balance  by  the  one 
who  spoke  first. 

C.  T.  Cragin  who  was  to  speak  on 
the  voucher  method  was  not  present. 
S.  S.  Hookland  of  Highland  Park 
College,  Des  Moines,  presented  a 
very  well  written  argument  in  favor 
of  the  voucher  method.  He  contend- 
ed that  it  illustrated  bookkeeping  in 
the  most  natural  and  logical  way. 
Instead  of  postponing  the  use  of  the 
business  papers  until  the  student  un- 
derstands howto  enterthe transaction 
it  would  be  better  to  handle  the  busi- 
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ness  papers  accompanying  the  trans- 
action. In  this  way  the  papers  would 
throw  light  on  the  work  and  make  it 
clear  to  the  student  at  a  time  when 
he  needs  all  the  light  and  all  the  help 
he  can  get. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of 
the  speakers'  who  presented  the  dif- 
ferent methods  went  to  the  extreme 
of  claiming  that  the  particular  meth- 
od he  spoke  for  was  the  only  method 
to  be  used  on  all  occasions  and  under 
all  circumstances.  Each  admitted 
that  different  conditions  might  and 
would  call  for  different  methods  or  a 
combination  of  methods. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  W.  S.  Ashby,  Bowling 
Green,  Kv.;  Vice  President,  G.  E. 
King,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Secretary, 
C.  \V.  Benton,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Council  of 
the  N.  C.  T.  F.,  from  the  Business 
Teachers'  Section  : 

W.  E.  White,  Quincy,  111.;  J.  A. 
White,  California,  Pa.;  L.  E.  Stacy, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

THURSD.W,    A.    M. 

Business  Correspondence;  How 
handled  in  a  large  mail  order  house, 


with  practical  suggestions  to  teach- 
ers, was  the  subject  of  a  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful  paper  by  Sherwin 
Cody,  of  the  School  of  English,  Op- 
era House  Building,  Chicago.  IMr. 
Cody  described  the  general  make-up 
of  the  circular,  or  advertising  letter 
as  sent  out  by  these  houses,  also  how 
the  mailing  lists  are  made  up,  and 
revised  from  time  to  time.  Corre- 
spondence is  answered  by  the  corre- 
spondence clerks  who  follow  an  out- 
line of  memoranda  furnished  by  the 
head  of  the  department.  These  cor- 
respondence clerks  are  taken  from 
among  employes  who  have  shown  ap- 
titude in  learning  the  business,  and 
intelligence  in  applying  the  policy  of 
the  house  to  the  various  instances  re- 
quiring the  writing  of  letters.  This 
aptitude  and  intelligence  is  all  too 
scarce  and  commands  a  high  price 
compared  with  work  that  is  more  me- 
chanical. Mr.  Cody  answered  many 
questions  as  to  how  students  may  be 
prepared  for  this  kind  of  office  work. 
The  most  effective  way  seems  to  be 
to  put  the  student  through  a  course 
of  training  of  a  similar  natu.e  to  that 
found  in  actual  business ;  namely, 
furnish    him    with  letters    to    answer 


and  keep  him  doing  it  until  he  can  do 
creditable  work. 

^Ir.  Cody  headed  a  delegation  of 
about  one  hundred  on  a  visit  to  the 
offices  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Here  the  work  of  receiving,  distribut- 
ing, and  answering  the  vast  mail  was 
explained  and  illustrated.  Seated  at 
tables,  not  unlike  students  in  a  school 
room,  were  perhaps  three  hundred 
clerks,  each  busy  with  some  phase 
of  the  firm's  immense  correspond- 
ence. We  must  leave  largely  to  the 
reader's  imagination  how  such  an 
amount  of  mail  is  divided  up  among 
the  various  clerks  and  disposed  of 
vi'ith  promptness.  Nearly  ten  thous- 
and letters  a  day  are  thus  handled. 
Letters  of  inquiry,  letters  of  com- 
plaint, letters  containing  orders  for 
goods,  from  a  single  department  and 
from  many  departments  are  sorted 
and  sent  to  the  proper  desk  from 
which  they  are  distributed  to  the  va- 
rious correspondence  clerks.  Ans- 
wers to  all  letters  received  are  sent 
out  within  four  hours  of  the  delivery 
of  mail  at  the  big  store.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  under  obligations  to  Mr. 
Cody  for  arranging  this  most  practi- 
cal visit. 
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On  assembling  again,  the  Associa- 
tion listened  to  a  very  interesting  pa- 
per on  the  proportion  of  time  to  be 
given  to  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  ori- 
ginal composition  in  a  suitable  course 
in  business  English,  by  Mrs.  Jose- 
phine Turck-Baker,  Editor  of  Cor- 
rect English,  Evanston,  111.  This 
paper  was  helpful  and  suggestive  in 
that  it  pointed  out  something  to  be 
done.  Business  English  must  be 
good  English.  Cirammar  enables 
one  to  write  good  English,  therefore 
some  time  must  be  given  to  the  study 
of  grammar.  Rhetoric  governs  the 
arrangement  and  expression  of  ideas 
and  thoughts.  It  gives  effectiveness 
to  what  is  said.  Not  all  the  rules  of 
rhetoric  need  be  taught  in  Business 
English.  Those  relating  to  clearness 
of  expression,  precision,  force,  and 
brevity  should  receive  attention.  Do 
not  defer  writing  until  grammar  and 
rhetoric  have  been  taught.  Carry 
the  composition  along  with  the  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.  Give  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  time  to  grammar  and 
one-fourth  to  rhetoric.  Practice 
writing  through  the  whole  course.  In 
her  own  course  of  lessons  Mrs.  Baker 
gives  a  number  of  rules  governing 
the  subjects  she  wishes  to  teach. 
These  rules  are  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples of  good  English.  Other  exam- 
ples are  given  the  student  to  be  im- 
proved or  corrected  and  the  rules  ap- 
plied. 

L.  L.  Tucker,  B.  F.  Williams,  and 
Mrs.  Effinger-Raymond  were  to  pre- 

ISAAc  S.  Dement. 


sent  papers  at  this  session,  but  were 
not  present. 

FRIDAY,    A.    M. 

The  first  paper  on  this  morning's 
program  was  omitted  because  of  the 
absence  of  Bert  Ball  who  was  to  pre- 
sent it. 

W.  S.  Ashby  of  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  read  a  paper  on  "Placing  Our 
Students."  He  described  the  qualifi- 
cations and  requirements  of  steno- 
graphers and  bookkeepers,  and  urged 
schools  to  meet  these  requirements 
in  their  preparation  of  young  people 
for  these  positions.  When  this  is 
well  done  the  business  world  has 
places  waiting  for  all  the  schools  can 
furnish,  and  the  question  of  placing 
graduates  will  take  care  of  itself. 

"Teaching  Advertising"  was  the 
subject  of  the  next  paper  by  Edward 
Page  of  the  Page-Davis  School  of 
Advertising,  Chicago.  Owing  to  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Mr.  Page  the 
paper  was  read  by  Miss  A.  S.  Monroe 
of  the  same  school.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  helpful  and  inspiring  papers 
that  has  been  presented  to  the  Busi- 
ness Teachers'  Section  in  many 
years.  No  person  who  is  at  all  in- 
terested in  the  subject  could  fail  to 
profit  by  the  many  practical  features 
presented  in  the  paper.  If  this  is  a 
sample  of  the  way  advertising  is 
taught  in  the  Page-Davis  School,  it 
is  certainly  done  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner. Advertising  makes  use  of  broad 
knowledge.  Business  men,  profess- 
ional men,  and  politicians  all  need  to 
make  use  of  advertising,  for  they 
have  to  do  with  the  people  whose  at- 
tention must  be  attracted.  Several 
examples  were  given  to  show  how 
this  has  been  done  successfully  in 
specific  instances.  In  fact,  in  these 
days  nearly  every  case  of  personal  or 
business  success  is  due  to  wise  ad- 
vertising of  one  kind  or  another. 
The  brass  band,  hul-la-ba-loo  style 
of  advertising  is  fast  passing  away. 
In  its  place  is  coming  a  style  based 
on  modern  scientific  psychology.  An 
advertising  man  must  know  the  style 
and  fashion  in  vogue  regarding  what 
he  is  selling.  Standards  and  styles 
change  from  time  to  time  and  he 
must  follow  them.  Advertising  is  an 
educational  campaign  systematically 
carried  on.  Diagrams  and  black- 
board illustrations  were  made  use  of 
to  show  how  a  modern  advertisement 
is  worked  up  to  suit  the  subject  to  be 
advertised  and  the  medium  through 


which  the  advertisement  is  to  appear. 
Numerous  questions  were  asked  and 
answered. 

Miss  Florence  Horsely  of  the  Bart- 
let  school,  Cincinnati,  who  reported 
the  proceedings  of  this  section,  was 
presented  with  a  souvenir  by  the 
members  in  appreciation  of  her  work. 
Mr.  Harvey  of  Waterloo,  la.,  did  the 
honors  of  presentation.  The  total 
enrollment  in  this  department  was  94. 


Heport  of 

Business  managers'  Jlssociation 

The  Managers'  Association,  in  its 
meeting  at  Chicago,  took  up  many 
matters  for  discussion  that  had  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  Private 
Commercial  School  work.  The  dis- 
cussions throughout  the  whole  of 
their  meetings  indicated  a  trend  of 
thought  that  cannot  help  but  be  bene- 
ficial tq  the  cause  of  commercial  edu- 
cation. The  Association  registered 
a  larger  membership  than  ever  be- 
fore and  its  meetings  were  better 
attended  than  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion. The  discussions  were  spirited 
and  to  the  point  and  in  tones  of  no 
uncertainty  regarding  some  practices 
yet  to  be  found  in  some  localities. 

To  Commercial  School  men,_  who 
have  been  striving  for  legitimate 
practices  in  the  work  conducted  by 
the  Private  Commercial  School,  the 
meetings     and    the     sentiments    ex- 
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pressed  were  sources  of  much  satis- 
faction. If  the  Chicago  meeting  is 
indicative  of  what  we  may  expect  in 
the  future,  the  day  of  the  "  guarantee 
position  "  school  is  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past.  No  quarter  was  given  the 
practice  and  no  one  attempted  to 
defend  it. 

The  most  important  matter  taken 
up  by  the  Managers'  Association  was 
that  of  the  American  Commercial 
Schools  Institute.  Dr.  Rowe,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institute,  fully  explained  the  progress 
made  thus  far  and  outlined  the  plans 
of  the  future.  The  Institute  is  fully 
organized  with  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  ere  this  goes  into  print,  will  have 
established  itself  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  officers  and  board  have  elected 
Dr.  Leibfreed,  formerly  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  of  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  President.  Dr. 
Liebfreed  demonstrated  his  fitness 
for  the  position  in  his  timely  remarks 
made  before  the  Association  and  also 
in  a  short  talk  before  the  Federation. 
A  number  of  schools  have  already 
been  elected  and  have  affiliated. 

The  Association  elected  as  its  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year  :  Mr.  Enos 
Spencer,  President;  Mr.  D.  I.  Rowe, 
Vice-President  ;  Mr.  T.  W.  Bookmyer, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer;  and  as 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
Charles  M.  Miller,  E.  E.  Merville, 
Geo.  P.  Lord.  The  President  ap- 
pointed as  Executive  Board,  H.  B. 
Henkel,  W.  B.  Elliot,  and  M.  H. 
Lockyear. 

From  the  enthusiasm  which  was 
aroused  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  the 
Private  Commercial  Schools  will 
ever  look  back  to  this  meeting  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  and  will  mark 
from  this  date  their  progress. 


nnneuncement  eoneernina  the  Hmeri' 

can  eommereial  Schools'  TnstitU'^ 

tion  and  Report  of  Its  meeting 

in  ebieaao. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commercial  Schools'  Institution 
met  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  at 
various  times  during  the  meeting  of 
the  Federation,  and  proceeded  with 
the  development  of  the  plans  of  the 
Institution  as  far  as  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board  would  permit. 
A  considerable  amount  of  work  had 
to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting 


of  the  board,  which  will  be  held  in 
Baltimore  for  two  or  three  days  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 

The  last  clause  of  Section  8,  Arti- 
cle 5,  of  the  By-laws  of  the  Institu- 
tion, was  suspended  for  a  term  of 
five  years.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  affiliated  schools  shall  use  their 
influence  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  said  section  as  far  as 
possible  by  influencing  their  gradu- 
ates to  submit  to  examinations  of 
the  Institution  and  thereby  secure 
the  endorsement  of  the  Institution 
upon  their  diplomas.  This  action  of 
the  board  leaves  it  optional  with  the 
graduate,  the  purpose  being  to  re- 
lieve the  affiliated  schools  from  a 
condition  which  might  make  the  pres- 
ent requirement  in  that  particular 
somewhat  oppressive.  The  clause 
suspended  reads  as  follows  : 

"  No  certificate  or  diploma  shall  be 
issued  by  any  affiliated  school,  its 
officers  or  teachers,  to  any  person  who 
has  not  completed  a  full  course  of 
study  and  passed  the  regular  exami- 
nations as  prescribed  by  the  Institu- 
tion." 

Applications  from  a  large  number 
of  schools  were  received,  but  for  lack 
of  time  all  were  not  acted  upon. 
Those  approved  are  as  follows  : 

Spencerian  Commercial  School, 
Enos  Spencer,  Prin.,  Louisville,  Ky.; 
Miller  School,  Charles  M.  Miller, 
Prin.,  New  York  City;  Sandusky 
Business  College,  T.  W.  Bookmyer, 
Prin.,  Sandusky,  O.;  Elliott  Commer- 
cial School,  W.  B.  Elliott,  Prin., 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Springfield  Busi- 
ness College,  H.  B.  Henkel,  Spring- 
field, 111.;  Shoemaker  &  Clark,  W.  S. 
Rogers  &  F.  G.  Allen,  Princs  ,  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  Henley  School,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  American  Commercial 
School,  O.  C.  Dorney,  Prin.,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.;  Lockyear  Business  Col- 
lege, M.  H.  Lockvear,  Prin.,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.:  Sadler's  Brvant  &  Strat- 
ton  Business  College,  W.  H.  Sadler, 
Pres.,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Salem  Com- 
mercial School,  Geo.  P.  Lord, 
Prin.,  Salem,  Mass.;  Spencerian 
Business  College,  R.  C.  Spencer, 
Pres.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Eagan 
School,  John  J.  Eagan,  Prin.,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.;  Brown's  Business  College, 
G.  W.  Brown,  Prin.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ; 
Bristol  Business  College,  Bristol, 
Tenn. 

Other  applications  were  laid  on  the 
table  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board. 


Dr.  Edwin  Leibfreed  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  Dean.  Dr.  Leib- 
freed has  already  opened  the  offices 
of  the  American  Commercial  Schools 
Institution  in  Washington,  and  here- 
after all  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  him. 

Applications  for  affiliation  should 
be  forwarded  promptly  to  the  Dean, 
in  order  to  secure  consideration  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board.  The 
Dean  is  preparing  a  series  of  booklets 
and  other  literature  for  the  use  of 
affiliated  schools,  to  be  used  in  ex- 
plaining the  advantages  of  the  Insti- 
tution and  affiliation  with  it  to  their 
prospective  students. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Lyons,  Chicago,  and 
G.  W.  Brown,  St.  Louis,  were  elected 
additional  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  The  following  resolution, 
of  special  interest,  was  passed  : 

Resolved  :  It  is  the  settled  purpose 
and  policy  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  American  Commercial  Schools' 
Institution  not  to  advocate,  suggest, 
recommend,  condemn,  or  in  any  man- 
ner prejudice  the  publication,  sale  or 
use  of  any  text  books  now  used  or  to 
be  used  in  the  affiliated  schools. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare life  certificates  to  be  issued  to 
teachers  of  affiliated  schools,  under 
the  requirements  of  Article  7,  Section 
4,  of  the  By-laws.  Applications  for 
this  certificate  should  he  directed  to 
the  Dean.  This  certificate  is  issued 
to  eligible  teachers  in  affiliated 
schools  without  examination. 

The  four  years'  course  of  study  for 
the  diploma  of  the  Institution,  con- 
ferring a  Bachelor's  degree,  was 
favorably  considered  and  teachers 
may  matriculate  immediately  upon 
application  to  the  Dean.  The  in- 
struction is  by  correspondence. 

No  definite  action  was  taken  in 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
course  of  study  for  affiliated  schools 
or  the  examinations  for  graduates  in 
affiliated  schools,  as  it  was  concluded 
to  submit  these  matters  to  the  coti- 
sideration  of  the  Advisory  Council 
before  taking  final  action.  The  Ad- 
visory Council  will  be  organized  at  a 
meeting  to  be  called  two  or  three 
days  prior  to  the  Baltimore  meeting 
of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 

Literature  of  the  American  Institu- 
tion will  be  supplied  to  schools  that 
may  desire  to  know  of  the  advan- 
tages to  them  in  affiliation  with  this 
National  Institution. 
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Cbe  fiidh  School  Section. 

Those  who  attended  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Commercial  Teachers  in  Chicago 
and  did  not  visit  the  High  School  Section 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  know  that  this 
Section  showed  a  muchlargerincreasethan 
any  other  department  of  the  Federation. 
It«t  membership  was  increased  IftO  per  cent., 
twenty-five  new  teachers  having  identified 
themselves  with  this  section. 

An  interesting  program  had  been  pre- 
pared by  the  executive  committee  which 
was  carried  out  successfully,  all  members 
present  having  responded  to  their  assign- 
ments. 

It  seemed  advisable  to  determine  whether 
the  High  School  Section  should  become  a 
branch  of  the  Federation  proper  or  remain 
a  section  of  the  Shorthand  Association.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  report  at  our  next  meeting.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  and  intended  that  if  the 
High  School  Section  becomes  a  branch  of 
the  Federation,  our  meetings  may  be  held 
at  such  a  time  as  will  not  conflict  with  the 
other  meetings.  We  have  estimated  that 
our  membership  could  be  more  than 
doubled  by  making  the  section  a  general 
commercial  organization  including  all 
subjects  taught  in  commercial  High 
Schools.  The  introduction  of  commercial 
subjects  into  High  Schools  is  becoming 
quite  general  and  it  seems  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  High  School 
teachers  if  they  are  to  attend  our  future 
conventions. 

The  officers  for  liK)5  were  re-elected  for 
190ti.  The  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
publish  a  special  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  High  School  Section  and  solicit 
advertisements  to  psy  for  same.  A  copy 
of  this  report  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
at  least  15(X)  commercial  High  School 
teachers,  and  it  seems  very  probable  that 
at  our  next  convention  the  High  School 
Section  will  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  Federation. 


lemory   just    no^ 


Convention  Comment 


success  —  at     least 


The    meeting    wi 
everybody  said  so. 

The  Ex-Presidents,  Miller,  Lord,  Lyons, 
and  Spencer  were  in  attendance  and  conse- 
quently in  evidence. 

The  Hook  Men  were  out  in  full  force: 
Elliott,  Miner  and  CofHn.  of  the  A.  B.  C; 
Van  Dusen.of  the  Boobs-Merrill  Co.;  Good- 
year, of  the  G-Marshall  Co.;  Harris,  of  the 
Sadler-Rowe  Co.;  Loo  mis,  of  the  Practical 
Text  Book  Co.;  Curry,  of  the  Burrows 
Bros.  Co.;  Bliss,  of  Saginaw;  White,  of 
the    Barnes    Co.;      Musick,   of   Springfield, 


Mo.,    and    others     our 
refuses  to  recall. 

The  sessions  of  the  Private  School  Man- 
agers' Association  interfered  somewhat 
with  those  of  the  Business  Section.  Here- 
after the  former  should  publish  its  program 
and  stick  to  it. 

President  Zaner  is  still  undecided  as  to 
whether  the  silk  hat  was  a  joke  or  a  com- 
pliment. He  proposes  to  wear  it,  if  for 
nothing  else  than  to  show  his  appreciation 
and  to  let  it  detract  attention  from  his 
scalp  which  is  growing  more  shiny  and 
conspicuous  year  by  year. 

That  was  a  most  gracious  and  generous 
act  of  the  Business  Teachers'  Association 
in  presenting  Miss  Florence  E.  Horsley, 
Reporter  for  that  Association,  with  a  "  sun- 
burst "as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  for 
reporting  its  meetings.  True  worth  in  due 
time  receives  its  true  reward. 

More  popular  members  than  Uncle  Robert 
and  Mr.  Fish  are  hard  to  find. 

The  shorthanders  had  everything  their 
own  way  this  time  in  the  Presidential 
timber.  And  no  one  would  begrudge  them 
the  prize  another  year  if  Arnold  retnains 
true  to  the  Federation  and  traitorous  to  his 
Revolutionary  namesake. 

If  there  were  busier  people  and  aiore 
serviceable  ones  at  the  convention  than 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scully,  we  want  to  know  who 
they  were. 

And  Charley  Faust  is  just  the  same  jollj' 
fellow  he  was  before  he  struck  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  are  convention  favorites. 

The  American  Commercial  Schools  Insti- 
tution has  had  some  hard  sledding  but 
seems  to  be  a  go.  Time  will  tell.  Have  you 
affiliated':' 

Chicago  similed  and  smiled  when  we 
came,  and  wept  and  wept  when  'we  were 
about  to  depart. 

The  Metropolitan  police  are  O.  K.  — sois 
the  Metropolitan  college,  if  we  may  judge 
by  equipment.  The  rooms  were  ideal,  and 
superbly  planned  for  the  various  and  varied 
meetings. 

Stephens,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  did  splendid  service  in  secur- 
ing program  timber,  and  then  in  seeing 
that  they  were  on  time. 

But  how  can  the  convention  ever  repay 
Springer  for  "begging  leave  to  print"  at 
the  late  hour  of  the  day?  Springer,  you're 
IT!  Von  can  have  anything  and  every- 
thing you  ask  for  hereafter.  Your'e  big  at 
the  core,  and  big  enough  to  never  bore  an 
audience. 

What  would  we  do  without  Tinus,  Harvey, 
the  Whites,  Fish.    Scully,  Lyons,   Healey, 


Walker,  Grant,  Davis,  and  a  dozen  others? 
When  you  beat  the  Penmen's  Banquet, 
intellectually  and  gastionomically,  for  fifty 
cents,  let  us  know;  we  will  go  many  miles 
to  fill  in. 

The  knockers  were  conspicuous  by  their 
scarcity. 

The  elections  never  passed  off  so  smoothly 
and  quickly  and  satisfactorily.  They  were 
popular  in  that  they  were  public  and 
pleasing. 

That  was  an  attractive  exhibit  by  Bliss. 

The  Yawman  &  Erbe  exhibit  of  office 
appliances,  filing  devices,  etc.,  was  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  ever  shown  at  our 
Federation. 

Secretary  Walker  is  a  most  faithful  and 
efficient  officer.  Presidents  may  come  and 
go,  but  he  serves  each  and  all  loyally. 

Jerome  B.  Howard,  John  R.  Gregg,  Selby 
A.  Moran,  H.  Graham  Paterson,  Isaac  S. 
Dement,  are  as  handsome  a  lot  of  men  as 
you  will  ever  find  in  a  bunch  of  convention 
people.  And  they  are  as  able  as  they  are 
handsome.  May  they  continue  to  add  to 
our  conventions  in  good  looks  and  true 
worth. 

Huntsinger,  of  Hartford,  captured  the 
Westerners.  He  is  a  gentleman  from  the 
bottom  up,  and  a  credit  to  our  calling. 
Many  of  us  may  do  well  to  emulate  his 
example  of  intensity,  breadth  and  polish. 

Four  hundred  and  one  was  the  Chicago 
enrollment.  Just  twenty-eight  ahead  of 
last  year.  Let's  make  it  an  even  five  hun- 
dred at  Cleveland. 


Che  new  Vorh   State  meeting  of  Com- 
mercial €eaeber$ 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Teachers'  Section  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  of  New  York  State  was  held  in 
the  High  School  Building  at  Syracuse, 
Dec.  -*7,  28  and  29.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended,  many  of  the  leading  commercial 
teachers  of  the  state  being  present.  Ad- 
dresses ^vere  made  by  the  follow^ing:  I.  O. 
Crissy,  of  the  State  Education  Department; 
Att'y  William  Notingham,  one  of  the  State 
Board  of  Regents;  Principal  William  B. 
Curtis,  of  the  Dunkirk  Commercial  High 
School;  Principal  Frank  R.  Moore,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Commercial  High  School;  Prof. 
W.  B.  Aspinwall,  of  the  Albany  Normal 
School,  and  Miss  H.  N.  Henley,  of  Henley's 
Business  College.  Syracuse. 

At  the  business  meeting  held  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session,  Prof.  William  B. 
Curtis,  of  Dunkirk,  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Section  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  place 
of  Mr. Crissy,   resigned. 
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Department  of  Bookkeeping. 

S.    S.    HOOKLAND, 
Highland  Tark  College,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


Che  Uoucbcr  method 

[Editorial  Note — This  paper  was  read  before 
the  National  Business  Teachers'  Association,  in 
Chicago,  Dec.  27.  19(15.  Mr.  Hookland  invited  dis- 
cussion, and  space  will  be  granted  gladly,  in  this 
department,  for  such  discussion.] 

The  voucher  method  may  be  defined  as 
that  method  of  presenting  the  material  for 
bookkeeping  instruction  by  which  the 
transactions  outlined  are  accompanied  by 
illustrative  papers.  It  differs  from  the 
theory  method  in  that  by  that  method  the 
transactions  are  presented  abstractJj^  and 
generally  as  having  already  been  carried 
out.  It  differs  from  tlie  practice  method  in 
that  that  method  presents  transactions  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  student  with  reaJ 
instead  of  fictitious  persons,  all  papers 
being  made  out  by  persons  in  the  regular 
course  of  business.  It  may.  therefore,  be 
looked'upon,  on  the  one  hand,  as  illustrated 
theory;  and,  on  the  other,  as  abbreviated 
practice. 

The  voucher  method  shares  with  the 
practice  method  the  characteristic  of  being 
o/>/Ccrire  in  its  essential  features.  Both  of 
these  methods  aim  to  put  life  into  the  cold 
letter  of  the  text;  to  give  shape  and  mean- 
ing to  things  involved  in  business  trans- 
actions; and  thereby  to  make  clear  the 
application  of  underlying  principles  in  the 
making  of  book  entries.  The  voucher 
method,  however,  in  doing  this,  endeavors 
to  seek  out  a  happy  medium  and  accom- 
plish its  results  without  unnecessary  elab- 
orations. It  claims  for  itself  the  distinction 
of  following  the  middle  ground  between 
theory  and  practice. 

This  marks  out  a  distinct  school  of 
thought  in  the  pedagogics  of  bookkeeping. 
The  advocates  of  the  voujher  method  do 
not  believe  with  the  "theorists"  that  all 
principles  should  be  taught  abstractly, 
papers  presented  apart  from  transactions 
in  separate  exercises,  and  drills  in  practice 
given  only  after  principles  and  forms  have 
been  mastered.  Neither  do  they  believe 
with  the  "  practicistf^,''^  if  I  may  use  such  a 
term,  that  the  only  way  to  teach  objectively 
is  to  have  transactions  literally  carried  out 
and  papers  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
They  do  not  deny  that  the  latter  method 
carries  the  principle  of  objective  teaching 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  and  that  it  is 
theoretically  correct;  but  they  hold  that 
this  method  is  comparatively  inexpedient 
when  used  with  introductory  work. 

We  shall  therefore  find  it  profitable  to 
observe  some  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
the  voucher  method,  as  compared  with  the 
practice  method,  in  teaching  bookkeeping 
to  beginners. 

1.  It  avoids  embarrasanient  to  new 
students.  Students  are  generally  timid 
upon  entering  a  new  class  or  school.  This 
is  especially  true  of  those  who  are  below  or 
above  the  average  age  of  the  students  in 
the  department.  They  shrink  from  the 
thought  of  becoming  subject  to  public  gaze. 
As  they  know  neither  what  to  donor  how 
to  do  what  they  are  told,  they  fear  lest  they 
should  make  some  mis-step  or  '*  break  "  and 


thus  become  the  object  of  ridicule.  A  niis- 
take,  inadvertantly  made,  is  the  occasion 
for  great  embarrassment,  and.  at  times, 
deep  humiliation.  A  blunt  answer,  a  sliglit 
sneer,  or  a  discourteous  attitude  by  another 
student  with  whom  a  beginner  has  to  do 
business,  is  often  a  sufficient  reason,  in  his 
mind,  for  abandoning  his  course,  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  carried  to  com. 
pletion.  The  voucher  method  keeps  the 
student  at  his  desk  until  he  becomes  ac- 
customed to  his  work  and  his  environment. 

'-'.  It  simplifies  the  jrork  of  the  hezin- 
ner.  When  transactions  are  carried  out 
from  the  start,  the  student's  work  must 
begin  with  the  analysis  of  a  situation.  Be- 
fore he  can  transact  business  intelligently, 
he  must  understand,  at  least  in  part,  the 
machinery  of  the  department.  Besides,  it 
is  generally  required  tliat  he  arrange  for  a 
place  to  do  business,  and  attend  to  several 
other  details  in  getting  to  a  business  basis. 
This  all  takes  time,  which  is  very  valuable 
during  the  first  day  or  two  of  the  student's 
course.  Then,  too.  it  fixes  the  attention  on 
attendant  circumstances,  instead  of  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  attention  is  primarily 
directed  toward  the  incidentals,  the  essen- 
tials receiving  only  a  small  share,  which 
naturally  results,  during  the  first  few  days, 
in  a  tnore  or  less  confused  state  of  mind. 
By  the  use  of  the  voucher  method,  the  inci- 
dentals are  largely  eliminated  from  the 
equation  and  the  problem  resolved  more 
clearly  into  the  application  of  principles  to 
transactions  in  making  book  entries. 

3.  It  prevents  entanglenients  and 
iin businesslike  procedure,  and  facili- 
tates  the  re-working  of  iniitiatorj- 
exercises.  There  are  in  all  schools  a  few 
who  are  naturally  dull  and  who  have  a 
very  meagre  conception  of  business.  These 
blunder  along,  get  tangled  up.  and  must  do 
the  work  over  again.  When  tiie  practice 
method  is  used,  this  re-working  of  sets 
gives  rise  to  much  irregular  business, 
especially  in  the  offices,  and  is  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  student  himself, 
to  other  students,  and  to  tlie  teachers. 
Then,  again,  some  pupils  have  more  of  an 
eye  for  business  than  aptitude  for  book 
work.  They  transact  business  readily 
enough,  but  make  very  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  records.  When  transactions 
have  been  made,  it  is  very  difficult  for  such 
persons  to  go  back  and  correct  or  complete 
their  book  wrork.  About  the  only  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  is  to  do  the  work  over 
again,  and  this  leads  to  conditions  similar 
to  those  in  the  former  case. 

I  recall  two  typical  cases  illustrative  of 
these  two  classes  of  students,  which  have 
come  under  my  own  observation.  The  first 
was  a  young  man  of  about  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  came  from  the  farm  and  who 
seemed  to  have  no  conception  at  all  of  busi- 
ness. He  could  read  and  write,  but,  for  the 
life  of  him,  could  not  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  business  transactions.  His  book 
work  was  poor,  and  the  business  he  had 
done  was  in  a  hopeless  tangle.  The  other 
was  a  city  lad  of  about  sixteen.  He  was 
given  his  books  and  shown  how  to  proceed. 


The  opening  entry  was  made  and  he  began 
to  buy  and  sell.  Seeing  him  here  and  there 
transacting  business,  little  attention  was 
given  him.  When  the  teacher  finally  called 
at  his  desk  to  inspect  his  books,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  carried  out  all  the  business  out- 
lined for  the  first  set,  but  had  not  made  a 
single  entry  of  his  transactions.  <  >f  course, 
both  of  these  boys  had  to  do  their  work  over 
until  it  was  understood  and  properly  done. 
Had  the  voucher  method  been  used,  con- 
siderable time  and  trouble  would  have  been 
saved  and  the  students,  perhaps,  kept  more 
closely  to  the  road  which  they  were  to  fol- 
low. 

4.  It  is  well  adapted  to  enforce  ace ur- 
ac.i-.  Business  practice  schemes,  used  in 
connection  with  offices,  are  more  or  less 
loose  with  reference  to  result's.  This  is  un- 
avoidable if  the  practice  is  to  be  carried  out 
in  a  business  way.  Notes,  drafts,  etc.,  must 
be  collected  when  due.  and  interest  charged 
according  to  agreement  and  the  time  the 
instrument  has  actually  run.  In  discount- 
ing commercial  paper,  due  regard  must  be 
given  to  bank  usages  in  general,  and  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  particular.  Offices  in 
which  students  act  as  mere  figure  heads, 
and  which  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en- 
abling students  outside  to  carry  out  trans 
actions  according  to  their  instructions,  are 
worse  than  useless  as  far  as  affording  busi- 
ness training  is  concerned.  They  are  de- 
liberate frauds  on  the  students  who  are  re- 
quired to  waste  their  time  in  them.  If  the 
work  be  done,  as  it  should  be,  according  to 
business  rules  and  usages,  it  is  impossible, 
as  can  readily  be  seen,  to  liave  a  key  lo  all 
results.  This  opens  the  way  for  all  sorts  of 
undetected  errors  in  the  department,  at  a 
time  when  students  can  barely  put  two  and 
two  together  to  make  four.  Voucher  work 
is  not  connected  with  offices  and  can  be  so 
arranged  that  resultscan  be  worked  out  and 
tabulated,  without  deviating  from  business 
usages  or  putting  the  business  machinery 
of  the  office  department  out  of  gear,  and  the 
student  can  thus  be  held  to  strict  accuracy 
until  he  has  partly  overcome  his  weakness 
along  this  line. 

5.  The  voucher  method,  used  at  the 
mtart,  places  the  teacher  at  mn  advantage 
in  the  management  of  his  department. 

The  practice  method  requires  that  the 
offices  be  opened  the  first  day  of  school.  If 
there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  old  students 
to  fill  the  various  positions,  they  must  be 
so  managed  as  to  hold  them  in  the  offices 
until  new  students  are  capable  of  taking  up 
the  work.  This  can  not  always  be  done, 
and  the  interests  of  the  individual  student 
conserved.  In  the  absence  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  old  students  to  do  the  office 
work,  new  students  must  be  pressed  into 
service,  whether  qualified  or  not,  to  the 
detriment  of  both  student  and  school.  The 
voucher  method  at  the  beginning,  the 
practice  method  at  the  middlv.  and  the 
theory  method  at  the  ezid,  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  conduct  his  department  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  student,  with  the 
least  waste  of  time  to  the  latter,  and  the 
greatest 'saving  of  worry  and  work  to  him- 
self. 

Without  following  the  comparison  of 
these  two  methods  further,  let  us  look  at 
the  voucher  method  for  a  moment,  from 
the  other  side,  and  ask:  Is  it  not  necessary 
to  precede  voucher  work  with  theoretic 
exercises  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  already  stated  that 
the  aim  of  objective  methods  of  teaching 
bookkeeping  is  to  elucidate  the  text,  give 
shape  and  meaning  to  objects  involved  in 
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transactions,  and  give  clearness  in  the 
application  of  principles.  When  is  this 
mostly  needed?  Is  it  not  at  the  very  be 
ginning  of  the  subject?  Is  it  not  at  the 
time  when  the  text  is  the  most  obscure,  the 
terms  used  the  least  understood,  and  the 
principles  the  most  difficult  to  apply  ?  Does 
it  not  appear  that  the  logical  place  for  the 
introduction  of  illustrative  methods  is  at 
the  very  first  transaction  placed  before  the 
student  for  analysis  and  record  ? 

But  on  examining  the  different  text-books 
following  the  voucher  plan,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  they  generally  begin  with 
theory  exercises.  The  voucher  work  is 
deferred  until  the  nrinciples  governing 
debits  and  credits  have  l>een  learned,  and 
the  processes  of  journalizing,  posting, 
taking  trial  balances,  etc.,  have  been  gone 
through.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  that  the 
authors  ofjthese  books  look  upon  the  use  of 
illustrative  papers  merely  as  a  kind  of  drill 
in  business  practice?  Or  do  they  fear  that 
vouchers,  when  used  at  the  beginning,  will 
impede  rather  than  faciliate  the  learning 
of  the  rudiments?  If  the  former  be  the 
case,  we  have  nothing  to  say  provided  we 
have  a  leaning  toward  the  theory  method 
and  can  find  no  better  practice  scheme  for 
business  training  in  our  particular  depart- 
ment tlian  voucher  work.  Hut  if  the  latter 
be  true,  the  question  is  open  whether  their 
position  is  correct. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring,  in  this 
connection,  to  my  own  experience  with  the 
different  methods.  I  have  taught  two 
distinct  so-called  systems  of  business 
practice  "from  the  start;''  one  text  using 
vouchers  from  the  beginning;  three  texts 
using  theory  for  initiatory  work  followed 
by  vouchers  or  practice;  and  several  theory 
texts.  The  theory  work  I  have  found 
invariably  to  be  dry,  uninteresting,  and 
hard  to  follow,  whether  it  formed  the 
initiatory  part  of  voucher  schemes,  or  the 
regular  work  of  introductory  theory  texts. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  this  year  to 
renew  my  experience  with  theory  methods 
in  certain  beginning  work.  This  experience 
is  very  valuable  to  me,  coming  as  it  does 
after  years  of  teaching  by  voucher  and 
practice  methods.  It  has  taught  me  anew 
the  lessons  I  learned  many  years  ago  when 
using  this  method.  I  find  now,  as  before, 
that  students  liave  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  applying  principles  in  journalizing. 
They  must  be  shown  how  to  post  and  take 
trial  balances.  They  find  it  especially  hard, 
at  first,  to  make  out  statements  of  losses 
and  gains  and  resources  and  liabilities. 
In  using  either  the  voucher  or  the  practice 
method  this  difficulty  does  not  appear  in 
the  same  degree.  The  reason  for  this  is 
clear.  When  the  transactions  and  papers 
are  illustrated,  a  better  understanding  is 
obtained  both  of  the  items  involved  in 
transactions,  and  of  their  classification  into 
accounts  in  the  ledger.  The  better  the 
understanding  of  the  individual  item  and 
of  the  account,  the  easier  will  be  the  various 
processes  in  bo<)kkeeping  and  especially  the 
differentiation  of  gains  from  losses  and 
resources  from  liabilities,  and  each  of  these 
groups  from  the  other. 

Of  course,  in  our  experiments,  we  must 
not  forget  that  much  depends  on  the  clear- 
ness of  the  text,  and  the  order  in  which  the 
different  parts  are  developed.  Hut,  making 
due  allowance  for  these,  the  fact  still  re* 
mains  that,  in  my  own  experience,  intro- 
ducing vouchers  at  the  very  outset  has 
proved  no  impediment.  On  the  other  hand, 
students  have  taken  up  the  work  with 
more  intelligence,  clearness,  and  success 
by  the  voucher  method  than  by  any  plan 
which  I  have  been  able  to  use  in  following 
theory  texts.  This,  however,  does  not  pre- 
clude preliminary  oral  drills  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  fundamental  principles  ; 
nor.  perhaps,  short,  simple,  exercises  to  de- 
velop the  nature  and  form  of  accounts  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  regular  bookkeeping 
work. 
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I  would  have  the  students  review  the 
knowledge  of  typewriter  mechanism  gained 
in  the  first  lesson  before  commencing  the 
second.  In  addition,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  necessity  for 
cleaning  the  types  and  to  show  them  how 
to  do  it.  This  task  will  be  more  or  less 
complicated,  of  course,  depending  upon  the 
style  of  machine  used;  but  nothing  more 
should  be  explained  than  the  present  need 
suggests.  Each  student  should  thereafter 
be  required  to  keep  the  types  of  his  machine 
clean,  so  that  all  his  work  may  be  present- 
able in  that  respect.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
teaching  students  to  clean  the  entire 
machine  at  this  stage  of  their  progress, 
though  much  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
time  allowed  for  typewriting  practice,  and 
upon  the  other  circumstances  with  which 
the  teacher  is  confronted.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  clean  a  machine  several  times 
a  day,  as  would  be  done  if  each  class  were 
required  to  clean  them  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  A  very  satisfactory  plan  is  to 
have  the  advanced  students  attend  to  the 
dusting  and  oiling,  being  careful  always  to 
leave  the  marginal  stops,  paper  guides,  etc.. 
in  their  normal  positions  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
the  beginners  to  meddle  with  them.  Unless 
the  cleaning  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  teacher,  there  is  likely  to  be  more  or 
less  experimenting  to  see  what  will  happen 
when  this  or  that  "jigger"  (the  indiscrimi- 
nate term  in  student  lingo  designating  any 
part  of  the  typewriter  the  use  of  which  is 
not  understood!  is  manipulated. 

The  new  keys  presented  in  the  second 
lesson  should  be  taught  by  means  of  finger- 
ing exercises,  words,  and  perhaps  phrases, 
selected  with  a  view  to  teaching  the  relative 
positions  of  the  new  keys  with  reference  to 
the  guide  keys,  liy  a  judicious  choice  of 
material,  new  letters  can  be  so  intermingled 
with  those  already  learned  as  to  give  a  very 
thorough  review  without  danger  of  monot- 
ony. Enough  work  should  be  provided  to 
insure  the  mastery  of  the  new  keys,  with 
perhaps  a  little  extra  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  Of  course,  the  watchful  and  in- 
telligent teacher  will  require  more  or  less 
practice,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual;  but  it  is  wise  to  be  on  the  safe 
side  by  requiring  more,  rather  than  less, 
practice  than  is  actually  needed. 

The  use  of  phrases  or  sentences  in  the 
early  lessons  makes  the  work  more  inter- 
esting to  the  learner,  which  is  helpful. 
Their  use  also  aids  in  overcoming  the  hesi- 
tation between  words  which  often  charac- 
terizes the  writing  of  those  who  have  prac- 
ticed only  upon  detached  words.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  get  phrases 
that  are  worth  while  from  the  limited 
vocabulary  available  in  the  beginning.  I 
shrink  from  placing  such  puerilities  as  "a 
sad  lad  had  hash"  before  my  pupils  to  be 
practiced  repeatedly.  And  even  if  the  stud 
ents  enjoyed  that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  inad 
visable  to    give    them     connected    matter 


until  they  have  shown  ability  to  write 
single  words  accurately  and  with  some 
degree  of  confidence.  But  if  the  teacher 
can  find  suitable  phrases,  either  literary  or 
commercial,  that  convey  some  semblance 
of  sense,  they  may  be  profitably  included  in 
the  lessons  after  the  students  have  secured 
a  good  command  of  the  keys  involved.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  early  lessons  their 
greatest  value  is  for  review  or  supplemen- 
tary practice;  that  the  student  should 
regard  them  rather  as  tests  of  his  ability 
than  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  po'wers. 
That  they  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
acquirement  of  speed,  seeming  actually  to 
invite  it.  is  one  of  their  gravest  dangers  at 
a  time  when  accnracy  should  be  the 
watchword. 

I  strongly  disapprove  the  teaching  of  the 
shift  key  until  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
alphabet  has  been  presented,  for  the  reason 
that  it  introduces  exceptional  lingering, 
and  in  other  ways  diverts  the  attention  of 
the  student  from  the  fundamental,  para- 
mount work  of  learning  the  keyboard.  The 
student  who  cannot  write  the  lower  case 
letters  with  precision  will  be  the  worse  for 
dabbling  with  the  upper  case. 

THE    LOWER    CASE    IN    GENERAL 

What  has  been  said  about  the  second  les- 
son applies  in  a  general  way  to  each  suc- 
ceeding lesson  until  all  the  lower  case 
letters  have  been  mastered.  Some  further 
general  observations  follow. 

Do  not  teach  too  many  new  keys  in  one 
lesson.  Keep  the  guide  kej'S  always  in 
evidence,  and  let  every  key  be  learned  in 
its  relation  thereto.  When  the  student  has 
reached  the  stage  where  keys  from  two  or 
more  banks  are  used,  give  illustrations  of 
the  importance  of  keeping  correct  position. 
For  example:  With  the  left  little  finger  on 
a,  the  student,  using  the  proper  fingers  and 
reaching  the  proper  distances  in  the  right 
directions,  prints  w~a-x;  but  if,  through 
carelessness,  he  permit  his  little  finger  to 
rest  upon  .s  instead  of  a,  his  knowledge  of 
the  keyboard,  his  judgment  of  distances, 
and  his  control  of  his  fingers  will  all  be  set 
at  noiaght,  and  instead  of  printing  wax  he 
will  write  esc.  Perhaps  teachers  who 
understand  all  this,  think  it  too  plain  to 
justify  comment  here.  So  it  is  for  them, 
and  even  for  some  of  the  better  students. 
But  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  better 
students;  they  need  little  attention.  For 
the  majority  of  students,  the  simplest 
things  are  the  most  important,  and  it  is 
these  same  simple  facts  that  are  lightly 
passed  over  by  the  majority,  to  their  great 
disadvantage.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
will  all  study  the  complicated  problems  — 
the  things  they  think  they  do  not  know. 
It  is  the  thing  they  know,  or  think  they 
know,  that  is  hardest  to  teach. 

Do  not  allow  any  attempts  at  fast  writing. 
As  confidence  grows,  through  greater 
familiarity  with  the  keyboard  and  im- 
proved control  of  the  fingers,  the  speed  will 
naturally  and  inevitably  increase. 

Constantly  remind  the  student  of  the 
( Contiiiiit'tl  on  page  3^.  J 
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HOLKING  UNDER  AN   INVALID    LEASE. 
AND    HOLDING  OVER. 

Where  the  lease  attempted  to  be  made  is 
invalid,  neither  the  landlord  nor  the  tenant 
has  any  rights  under  it.  and  it  is  as  if  it 
w'ere  never  ^vritten,  so  long  as  the  tenant 
has  not  taken  possession  under  it.  Neither 
party  can  go  into  court  and  enforce  any  of 
its  terms. 

However,  if  the  tenant  has  come  into 
possession  of  the  premises  under  the  invalid 
lease,  it  will  govern  the  rights  of  the  parties 
in  some  particulars,  though  not  in  all.  Kor 
instance,  a  verbal  lease  for  five  j'ears 
would  be  invalid,  and  neither  the  landlord 
nor  the  tenant  could  enforce  its  terms,  un- 
less the  tenant  has  gone  into  possession 
under  it.  If,  however,  the  tenant  has  gone 
into  possession  under  it,  the  terms  of  the 
lease  will  govern  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  parties  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  to  be 
paid,  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  premises, 
the  matter  of  making  repairs,  etc.;  but  the 
provision  as  to  the  length  of  the  term,  that 
is,  five  years,  is  of  no  effect.  In  such  a  case 
the  tenancy  becomes  one  from  year  to  year. 

There  is  a  still  further  qualilication  to  the 
general  principle  as  laid  down:  If  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  lease  are  inconsistent 
with  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  such 
provisions  will  not  stand.  Hut  where  a 
written  lease  is  executed  on  Sunday,  and 
the  lessee  enters  into  possession  on  that 
day.  the  lease  is  absolutely  void  for  all 
purposes,  and  reference  cannot  be  had  to 
the  lease  in  determining  the  terms  of  the 
tenancy;  so  decided  in   a  Wisconsin    case. 

A  tenancy  from  year  to  j'ear  under  an 
invalid  lease,  such  as  we  have  described, 
differs  from  an  ordinary  tenancy  from  year 
to  year  in  this:  It  is  the  rule  that  where  a 
tenancy  is  from  year  to  year,  the  parties 
must  give  notice  to  quit,  and  the  notice  is 
almost  universally  fixed  at  six  months 
before  the  end  of  the  yearly  term,  unless 
the  lease  specities  otherwise;  in  other 
words,  to  end  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year 
that  runs  on  indefinitely,  notice  must  be 
given  by  one  party  to  the  other.  But  in  the 
case  of  one  holding  possession  under  an 
Invalid  lease  (which  the  law  declares  to  be 
a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  notwithstand- 
ing its  provisions  for  a  stated  termK  the 
tenancy  terminates  at  the  end  of  the  time 
fixed  by  the  invalid  agreement,  without 
any  notice  to  quit. 

For  instance,  suppose  I  rent  you  property 
from  3'ear  to  year  for  an  indefinite  time.  To 
terminate  the  tenancy,  notice  must  be  given 
six  months  before  the  end  of  the  yearly 
peiiods.  Now,  suppose  that  I  rent  you 
property  for  five  years  under  a  verbal  lease. 
A  verbal  lease  for  five  years  is  invalid.  But 
suppose  you  have  taken  possession  under 
that  invalid  lease.  The  law  says  you  are  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year;  but  in  this  case, 
if  you  are  allowed  to  remain  for  five  years, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  a  notice  be  given  six 


months  before  the  end  of  five  years  in  order 
that  the  tenancy  from  year  to  year  termin- 
ate then. 

In  one  case  a  person  who  cultivated  a 
farm  on  shares,  made  a  verbal  agreement, 
which  was  void  under  the  statute,  to  culti- 
vate it  three  years  more  on  the  shares. 
Even  though  the  agreement  itself  was 
invalid  for  the  three  years,  the  person 
making  it  having  entered  upon  the  premi, 
ses,  the  Court  held  that  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year  was  established. 

When  a  tenant  remains  in  possession  of 
leased  premises  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  stated  in  his  lease,  he  is  said  to  "  hold 
over." 

Where  a  tenant  holds  over,  he  is  bound 
for  another  term  at  the  option  of  the  land- 
lord. If  the  tenancy  was  from  month  to 
month,  he  is  held  for  another  month.  If  it 
is  from  year  to  year,  or  for  an  indetinite 
period,  he  is  held  for  another  year. 

The  question  of  when  rent  is  payable 
does  not  lix  the  length  of  term.  Where  the 
term  was  for  a  year  with  rent  payable 
monthly,  and  the  party  holds  on  after  the 
year  has  expired,  he  is  held,  not  for  another 
month,  but  for  another  vear. 

The  right  to  determine  whether  a  tenant 
may  remain  for  another  period  in  case  of 
holding  over,  belongs  to  the  landlord. 

A  landlord  may,  by  quietly  submitting  to 
the  holding  over,  be  taken  as  agreeing,  as 
where  he  knows  that  the  tenant  is  holding 
over  and  accepts  rent  after  the  term  has 
expired.  Once  the  landlord's  consent, 
either  directly  or  indirectly  given,  has 
created  a  new  term,  neither  landlord  nor 
tenant  can  thereafter  refuse  to  recognize  it 
as  existing.  The  law  tixes  the  tenant's 
liability  for  holding  over,  independently  of 
his  attention. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  tenant  holds  over 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  make  a  tenancy 
from  year  to  year.  The  landlord  must  in 
some  wa3'  recognize  the  tenancy,  by  the 
acceptance  of  rent,  or  otherwise.  In  an 
Illinois  case  it  was  held,  that  when  a  tenant 
held  over  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
certain  new  premises  of  the  landlord,  he 
w^as  only  held  liable  for  the  time  he 
occupied. 

In  a  New  York  case,  the  parties  at  the 
time  the  lease  expired  were  negotiating  for 
occupying  another  portion  of  the  premises 
at  a  different  rent.  The  Court  held  that  the 
tenant  could  not  be  held  for  another  year,  if 
he  vacated  the  premises,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
negotiations  had  failed. 

The  course  open  to  a  landlord  in  thecase  of 
a  tenant's  holding  over  and  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  give  up  possession,  is  to  bring 
action  for  ejectment  and  damages. 

The  terms  of  the  old  lease,  in  case  of  a 
new  term  by  holding  over,  govern  during 
the  new  term. 

If,  when  the  lease  is  about  to  expire,  the 
landlord  notifies  a  tenant  that  in  case  he 
retains  possession  after  the  lease  expires  he 
will  be  bound  for  a  new  term  at  increased 
rent,  or  on  different  conditions  than  what 


were  provided  in  the  original  lease,  and  the 
tenant  actually  holds  over,  the  latter  is 
bound  for  the  new  term  at  the  increased 
rent  and  under  the  changed  conditions. 

Where  a  sub-tenant  holds  over,  his  hold- 
ing over  is  taken  in  the  law  to  be  the  hold- 
ing over  of  the  tenant  himself,  his  act  is 
taken  to  be  the  tenant's  own  act. 

In  one  case  where,  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
the  landlord  took  possession,  but  went 
ahead  and  collected  the  rent  for  a  series  of 
years  from  sub-tenants  of  the  original 
lessee  and  applied  the  same  towards  the 
payment  of  the  rent  due  on  the  original 
lease,  claiming  that  the  lessee's  relation 
bad  been  terminated,  a  court  of  equity  re- 
stored the  possession  to  the  tenant,  and 
compelled  the  landlord  to  execute  a  lease  of 
the  premises  to  the  lessee  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  original  lease,  and  to  account 
to  the  lessee  for  the  rents  collected  from  the 
sub-tenants. 

It  is  a  serious  question  that  has  given  the 
courts  much  trouble,  whether  a  sub-tenant's 
holding  over  against  the  will  of  the  tenant 
should  be  construed  as  a  holding  over  by 
the  tenant  himself.    Cases  are  conflicting. 

Penalties  are  imposed  in  some  of  the 
states  I)y  statute  on  tenants  who  holdover 
without  permission:  these  statutes  are  so 
many  and  various  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible here  to  enumerate  them. 

A  mere  agreement  to  give  a  lease  at  a 
future  date,  does  not  create  a  tenancy,  nor 
does  it  give  the  prospective  tenant  the 
right  to  possession.  Yet,  when  the  prospec- 
tive tenant  is  permitted  to  go  into  possess- 
ion under  an  agreement  for  a  lease,  a 
tenancv  is  thereby  created. 

In  determining  what  law  governs  in  the 
matter  of  leases,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  the 
premises  are  situated,  and  not  the  state 
where  the  parties  reside  or  make  the  con- 
tract, governs  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
the  parties. 

(To  fee  continued.^ 

Shorthand  Speed  Contest. 

Arrangements  are  now  in  satisfactory 
shape  for  the  shorthand  speed  contest  to  be 
held  in  Baltimore  April  14,  liKKJ.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Kastern  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Association.  The  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements has  been  finally  organized, 
Mr.  Charles  Currier  Beale,  of  Boston,  being 
elected  Permanent  Chairman.  Mr.  Beale's 
name  in  itself  is  a  guarantee  that  the  affair 
will  be  conducted  in  an  irreproachable  way. 
He  is  getting  down  to  business  and  things 
are  beginning  to  sizzle.  It  has  been  decided 
that  members  of  the  committee  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes,  and 
those  of  the  former  appointees  who  desire 
to  enter  the  lists  have  been  invited  to  with- 
draw. 

Of  the  original  appointees,  Mr.  Raymond 
P.  Kelley  declined  to  serve.  All  the  others 
accepted,  and  are  retained  subject  to  the 
contest  condition. 

All  those  wishing  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
test should  at  once  notify  Mr.  Charles 
Beale.  care  Superior  Court,  Boston,  Mass., 
being  sure  to  state  for  which  prize  'cup  or 
medal )  he  desires  to  compete. 

The  educational  program  is  in  good  shape, 
and  will  be  ready  for  final  publication  in 
the  March  magazines. 

CHAS.  T.  PLATT,  Prest.. 
Eastern  Coml  Teachers'  Association. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  U,  HKMi. 
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Problems  and  Problem  JInalysis. 

II.  ANALYSIS  DRILI.. 
When  a  new  subject  has  been  developed, 
and  the  new  terms  and  their  relations  made 
clear  by  rapid  exercises  in  mental  analysis, 
the  time  comes  for  detailed  drill  in  problem 
analysis.  But  this  detaiU  d  drill  should  not 
mean,  as  it  has  meant  too  often,  simply  an- 
alyzing and  solving  on  paper  the  difficult 
book  problems.  Nor  should  it  mean  anal- 
yzing and  solving  in  class  similar  exam- 
ples prepared  as  home  work.  Nor  should  it 
mean  assigning  the  hook  prolilems  one  by 
one,  in  regular  order,  allowing  a  suitable  in- 
terval for  each  before  explanatiot^p  are 
called  for.  Remember  that  book  matter  is 
dead  matter,  to  a  large  extent,  and  that  on- 
ly a  very  strong  teacher  can  prevent  class 
work,  based  on  it,  from  becoming  a  pout 
niortetii  over  the  remains.  Note,  too,  that 
usually  text-book  problems  are  not  defi- 
nitely classified  for  developmental  work, 
and  are  not  so  connected  as  to  preserve  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  aim.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions, no  flexible  teaching  plan,  suited 
to  the  needs  of  a  particular  class,  can  be 
based  upon  them. 

If  capacity  to  analyze  problems  of  practi- 
cal business  is  to  be  cultivated,  the  teacher 
must  have  a  definite  plan,  suited  to  class 
needs.  The  outline  should  be  written,  but 
it  should  not  be  a  chain  to  fetter  the  teacher 
during  recitations,  for  he  must  be  able  to 
modify  it  on  the  instant  to  meet  unexpected 
weaknesses,  without  being  sidetracked 
from  his  main  purpose.  There  must  be  a 
purpose.  It  may  be  a  topical  study  of  a 
definite  class  of  problems,  developed  from 
the  simple  mental  example  to  the  complex 
problem,  each  step  showing  a  new  condi- 
tion and  its  effect  on  the  solution  of  the  par- 
ticular class.  The  topic  may  be  the  "  Mark- 
ed Price."  From  simple  costs  plus  gains 
the  development  leads  to  wholesale  lots 
marked  for  retail  sales,  to  allowances  for 
breakage  or  decay,  to  expenses  of  purchase, 
such  as  freight,  to  allowances  in  the  way  of 
discounts,  reducing  costs  and  therefore  af- 
fecting marked  price.  Then  the  develop- 
ment takes  up  expenses  of  sale,  for  which 
allowance  must  be  made  in  the  marked 
price,  including  delivery  charges,  dis- 
counts for  customers  commissions.  If  time 
permits,  it  is  then  but  a  step  to  general 
problems  illustrating  policies  in  marking 
goods,  and,  then,  to  marking  keys.  Finally 
a  series  of  test  problems,  for  written  work 
at  home  and  in  class,  sum  up  and  "  fix  "  the 
topic.  For  this,  examples  may  be  original, 
or  may  be  carefully  selected  from  a  good 
text-book. 

I'nder  simple  percentage,  a  suggestive 
topic  is:  Mixing  goods.  Under  profit  and 
loss:  The  rate  of  gain  and  what  affects  it. 
Under  trade  discount :  Discounts  to  custom- 
ers. Under  commission:  Money  sent  to  in- 
vest. Under  interest :  Delayed  payments  or 
loan. 

The  problems  under  any  arbitrary  text- 
book subject  may  be  grouped  topically  and 


studied  broadly,  the  discussion  of  each  top- 
ic incidentally  reviewing  previous  subjects 
and  principles. 

Incidentally,  under  each  topical  discus- 
sion, the  relations  of  parties  to  the  transac- 
tions should  be  made  clear,  or  else,  once  in 
the  treatment  of  each  general  subject,  a  les- 
son should  give  general  weight  to  the  mat- 
ter. For,  in  the  understanding  of  relation- 
ship lies  the  key  to  many  a  solution.  And 
hand  in  hand  with  this  should  go  practice 
in  formulating  problems.  Thus  a  study  of 
problems  topically,  by  certain  common 
characteristics,  overlaps  arbitrary  text- 
book divisions  and  bases  analysis  on 
knowledge  of  fundamental  principles:  a 
study  of  the  relationship  of  parties  throws 
light  on  business-like  solutions:  and  prac- 
tice in  the  construction  of  problems  teaches 
their  structure  and  makes  easier  their  an- 
alysis. These  three  methods  are  clinched 
by  the  frequent  written  exercise,  carefully 
planned. 

In  the  illustrations  which  follow,  slight 
attenti<}n  is  given  to  actual  verbal  analysis 
because  of  lack  of  space.  Modern  textbooks 
give  excellent  examples.  In  general,  de- 
mand clear,  concise  statements  of  every 
step  of  tlie  proof,  omitting  details  of  calcu- 
lation unless  specially  called  for.  Encour- 
age original  solutions,  and  also  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  short  methods. 

1.    Topic:  Mixing  and  SortingGoods. 

(  .Selections  from  thirty  examples  used  in 
a  class  study.) 

1.  (  Mental )  40  lbs.  of  one  grade  of  tea 
are  blended  with  80  lbs.  of  a  second  grade. 
How  many  pounds  in  the  mixture?  What 
part  consists  of  each  grade?  What  per 
cent,  is  each  of  the  other,  and  of  the  entire 
mixture?    Analyze  each  step. 

{  Similar  examples;  three  or  more  grades.) 

2.  20  lbs.  are  blended  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3 

with  a  second  grade. lbs.  are  required 

of  the  second  grade  which  formed per 

cent,  of  the  mixture. 

3.  Eight  gallons  of  a  12  per  cent,  solution 
of  witch  hazel  is  to  be  prepared.  How  much 
witch  hazel  is  required? 

4.  A  certain  hard  oil  must  be  diluted  40 
per  cent,  with  turpenline.  30  gal.  of  the 
mixture  contains  what  quantity  of  each  in- 
gredient ? 

5.  Tea  costing  40c  is  blended  with  fiOc  tea 

in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5.    The  mixture  costs  

cents  per  lb. 

(i.  liOc  coffee  is  blended  with  21c  coffee,  the 
former  being  30  per  cent,  of  the  mixture. 
Priced  at  ffi  per  cent,  gain,  the  mixture  re- 
tails ft c. 

7.  Does  it  pay  to  mix  .SOc  Mocha  and  40c 
Java,  2  to  1,  and  to  retail  iS  36c? 

8.  Bought  40  bbls  apples  fi  $2.40.  By  sort- 
ing, obtained  21  bbls.  first  grade,  and  17 
bbls.  second  grade.  (  Account  for  the  bal- 
ance.) Sold  first  grade  &  $3.fi0:  second  (ft 
.$2.20.  Cost  of  sorting,  $3.00.  Profit  or  loss 
and  rate? 

i».  I  was  offered  $2.75  per  bbl.  for  the  above 
apples  unsorted.  Should  I  have  accepted? 
(  Note  return  to  original  quantity.) 

10.  Eggs,  sorted  and  cleaned,  bring  3c  per 
doz.  over  ungraded  stock.    (Why?)      Does 


sorting  pay,  (S'25c  per  crate? 

Analysis:  In  one  crate  there  are  30  doz. 
At  3c  per  doz.  the  increase  in  price  -  .30  x  3c, 
or  90c.  It  pays.  Increased  profit  =  90c  — 
25c  ^-  65c. 

11.  Mocha,  costing  25c,  retails  fi  32c;  Java, 
costing  28c,   retails  at  3fic.    A  mixture  con- 
taining one-third  Mocha  sells  (S*  40c.    Com-  , 
pare  rates  of  gain. 

12.  (  For  algebraic  solution,  if  pupils  know 
elements.)  A  60c  pepper  is  mixed  with  a 
30c  pepper  and  the  mixture  is  retailed  fi  liOc. 
What  maximum  proportion  of  60c  pepper 
may  be  used  without  loss?  (  Reasons  for 
keeping  selling  price  fixed  ?) 

13.  A  6(lc  grade  is  blended  with  a  30c  grade 
in  the  ratio  of  3  to  5.  and  the  blend  is  retail- 
ed fi  50c.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of 
first  grade  to  45  per  cent,  sales  increase  20 
per  cent.    Does  it  pay  ? 

Analysis:  Total  parts  in  the  mixture  —  3 
plus  5  =  8. 

Case  I.  Cost  of  60c  grade  in  each  pound  - 
^H  of  60c  =$  .225.  Cost  of  30c  grade  in  each 
pound  =  ?B  of  30c  =  .1875.  Cost  of  mixture 
per  pound  =  .4125.  50c  ( Sell,  price  )  —  41.25c 
cost)  =  8.75c  profit. 

Case  II.  100  per  cent.  —  45  per  cent.  —  55  per 
cent,  proportion  of  second  grade.  Cost  of 
60c  grade  in  each  pound  ~  45  per  cent,  or  9-20 
of  60c  ^  $.27.  Cost  of  .30c  grade  55  per  cent, 
or  11-20  of  30c  =  .165.  Cost  of  mixture,  per 
pound,  =  .435  50c  —  43.5  =  6.5  --=  profit  per 
pound. 

Sales  increase  20  per  cent,  in  the  change, 
or,  for  every  pound  sold  of  the  first  mixture 
I  1-5  pounds  of  the  second  are  disposed  of. 
Therefore,  for  a  profit  of  8.7.5c,  in  the  first 
case,  there  is  a  profit  of  120  per  cent,  or  6-5  of 
6.5c  in  the  second  case.  6-5  of  6.5c  -^  7.8c, 
which  is  less  than  8.75c. 

Conclusion:  The  change  of  mixture  does 
not  pay. 

Note:  In  this  set,  attention  might  have 
been  given  solely  to  problems  of  the  tea  and 
coffee  trade.  In  my  complete  lesson,  how- 
ever, a  secondary  object  was  to  show  the 
varied  applications  of  this  type  of  problem. 
II.  ( Extract )  Topic.  The  Relation  of 
Parties  in  Commission. 

State  to  class,  putting  check  values  on 
the  board  :  (  Student )  A  ships  (  Student)  B 
for  sale  on  his  account,  280  bbls.  sweet  pota- 
toes. B  advances  $200,  sells  200  bbl.  f"  $2.25, 
balance  ("  $2.50.  Commission,  .">  per  cent, 
freight  2llc  per  bbl.;  drayage,  Kic;  storage, 5c. 
What  values  can  be  determined?  ( Ans. 
Commission,  gross  proceeds,  etc.)  Solve 
and  analyze. 

What  persons  are  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  the  transaction  ? 

Name  distinct  parts  to  the  transaction 
and  parties  concerned.  (  .\ns.  The  ship- 
ping of  goods,  involving  principal  and  ship- 
ping company;  the  receipt  of  the  goods  in- 
volving shipping  company  and  agent;  the 
advance  payment,  etc.) 

Formulate,  from  agent's  standpoint  the 
problem  involved  in  the  receipt  of  the  con- 
signment. Formulate  agent's  problem  to 
determine  commission.  (  Ans.  My  com- 
mission at  5  percent,  on  2110  bbls.  «<  $2.25  and 
80 bbls.  (g  $2.50  equals  $ ?)  From  custo- 
mer's standpoint  at  time  of  purchase,  etc. 

(  Note.  These  are  for  practice  in  selecting 
essentials  from  a  series  of  values  or 
facts.) 

What  sum  is  finally  received  by  the  prin- 
cipal?   The  largest  sum  concerned  in  the 

transaction  is  $ .  involving ?    How 

much  money  is  received  by  the  agent?  How 
much  does    he  earn?    What  sum   does  he 
payout?    etc.    What  papers  are  made  out? 
By  whom?    When?    Etc. 
Discuss    broadly,    in  a    similar  way,  the 
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following,  and  other  similar  examples: 

1.  BouKbt,  through  A,  2400  l.n.  wheat  (it 
l.lO'a.  Commission,  Vc;  freight,  8c;  storage, 
l^c.  Paid  sight  draft  on  presentation. 
(Note.  State  as  transactions  in  order  that 
the  question  may  be  suggested.) 

2.  Credited  to  B  a  check  for  $4600,  for  in- 
vestment  in  at   market  quotation 

(daily  paper  ).  at  my  regular  commission,  5 
per  cent.    All  charges  to  be  paid  by  me. 

After  a  thorough  drill,  "check"  with  the 
following  written  work: 

1.  Telegram;  "  Mr.  A.  Buy,  my  account, 
market  quotation  two  thousand  corn  num- 
ber two.  Draw  draft.  B."  Supply  values 
and  solve. 

2.  Received,  Jan.  16,  24  cr.  eggs,  30  doz. 
each,  from  M.  S.  Coates.  Sold:  Jan.  20.6 
cr.  (S  28c ;  Jan.  22,  8  cr.  <(t  27c ;  Jan.  23,  balance 
(a  25Sc.  Storage.  $2.80.  Commission  4^-j  per 
cent.    Sent  check  to  principal  for  $ —   — . 

3.  I  agree  to  advance  A  one-half  value,  at 
market  rate,  on  his  consignment  of  40  tons 
of  hay.    I  mail  a  check  for  $- . 

4.  I   draw    on  H.  for  $ ,  to  cover  the 

purchase,  on  his  account,  of  200  bbl.  potatoes 
(ft*  $2.25.  Drayage,  10c  per  bbl.;  commission, 
4  per  cent. 

III.  Extract.  Formulation  of  Problems. 
Topic.    Profits. 

Work,  in  the  relationship  of  parties  and 
in  formulation,  may  be  interwoven  inciden- 
tally with  topical  or  other  problem  work. 

1.  Define  profit,  cost,  selling  price,  etc. 

2.  From  what  known  values  may  profit 
be  determined?  ( Ans.  Cost  and  selling 
price,  etc.)  Formulate  an  example  for  each 
case.    (  Class  criticise  and  solve.) 

3.  Formulate  problem  illustrating  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods  by  different 
tneasures.    Analyze. 

4.  What  adds  to  first  cost?  Freight, 
agent's  expense,  etc.)  Give  an  example  in- 
volving one  supplementary  expense.  Ana- 
lyze. Give  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
more  than  oneexpense. 

5.  What  may  decrease  the  income  from 
sales?  (Ans.  Delivery  expense,  dis- 
counts, etc.)    Illustrate.    Analyze. 

6.  Is  the  quantity  bought  always  sala- 
ble? Effect  on  profit?  Formulate  an  ex- 
ample involving  breakage.  Criticise  and 
analyze.    Involve  waste.    Etc. 

7.  May  sales,  at  a  fixed  price,  increase, 
and  yet  profits  decrease  ?  (  Ans.  Yes.  Cost 
may  increase.)    Formulate  an  example. 

8.  How  many  profits  increase,  if  selling 
price  decreases?  (  Ans.  By  lower  cost;  by 
greater  sales,  etc.)  Illustrate  the  effect  on 
profits.  Formulate  an  example  from  which 
to  determine  limit  of  "  no  decrease  in 
profits."  (Possible  answer.  Articles  cost- 
ing $8.00  are  sold  (&  $12.00.  If  the  selling 
price  is  cut  to  $10.00,  to  what  extent  must 
sales  increase  to  prevent  reduction  of 
profits  ?) 

Analysis:  $12.00  (sell,  price)  — $8.00(cost) 
=  $4.00,  profit  on  one.  $10.00  (sell,  price)  — 
$8.00  {  cost)    -  $2.0*-!,  profit  on  one. 

For  each  article  sold  at  $4.00  profit  as  many 
must  be  sold  at  $2.00  profit  as  2.00  is  contain- 
ed times  in  4.00. 

4  divided  by  2  =  2.  Therefore  twice  as 
many  articles  must  be  sold  at  lower  price, 
or  sales  must  increase  lOO  per  cent. 

9.  Hf>w  many  profits  decrease  if  the  sell- 
ing price  is  increased  ?    Illustrate.     Prove- 

An  outline  of  this  order  would  develop,  in 
this  connection,  trade  discounts,  mixtures, 
etc.  If  used  as  a  review  topic,  it  inay  in- 
clude all  practical  arithmetic.  As  a  check  on 
the  class  work,  the  pupil  may  be  required  to 
write  and  solve  four  distinct,  original  prob- 

(Continued  on  page  3S.) 
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Calks  to  Ccacbcrs* 

(With  acknowledgments  to  my  own 
instructors  and  my  books.) 
Last  month  I  made  an  attempt  to  present 
to  you  the  noun  as  a  live  subject  for  consid- 
eration. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  continue 
these  articles  by  discussing  each  part  of 
speech;  rather  it  is  my  intent  to  give  a 
tonic  that  will  strengthen  the  pedagogical 
instinct  in  every  teacher.  What  I  said  in 
regard  to  the  teaching  possibilities  to  be 
found  in  the  noun  is  applicable  to  every 
other  part  of  speech.  I  gave  you  the  easiest 
part  of  speech  when  I  used  the  noun  to 
illustrate  my  point.  The  verb  and  pronoun 
offer  more  complications  and  consequently 
are  more  interesting  and  require  more 
study.  The  descriptive,  attributive,  or  in- 
troductory parts  of  speech  — such  as  the 
adjective,  adverb,  preposition,  etc.,  are 
easily  taught  if  their  helping  office  is 
emphasized. 

Some  of  you  tell  me  that  this  sounds  verj' 
well  as  you  read  it  but  that  you  have  not 
made  a  marked  success  when  you  came  to 
apply  it.  I  am  willing  to  wager  that  the 
failure,  if  there  has  been  one  {and  I  ques- 
tion if  what  you  call  failure  does  not  have 
its  value,  since  failure  implies  effort),  has 
been  because  of  the  neglect  of  essentials 
necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  class 
for  the  subject  to  be  taught.  One  of  my 
favorite  hook-instructors  divides  the  stu- 
dent's preparation  into  three  essentials; 
namely,  the  study-recitation,  the  study- 
lesson,  and  the  recitation-lesson.  Of  the 
first,  he  says,  "  As  the  name  suggests,  this 
exercise  is  neither  all  study  nor  all  recita- 
tion but  is  a  compound  of  the  two."  It  is  a 
trained,  intelligent,  coherent  conversation 
between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  that 
leads  naturally  into  investigation  and 
study. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  study-reci- 
tation ;  a  succinct  description  of  a  lesson  in 
grammar  taken  from  a  well  known  German 
writer  on  educational  subjects: 

"  A  simple  sentence  was  taken,  such  as 
'Father  called.'  First  the  essential  of  the 
sentence,  subject  and  predicate,  were 
mentioned. 

Teac/jer  — What  question  does  'father' 
answer  to? 

.4zjsH'er— To  the  question,  '  Who  called  ?' 

r^ac^ier— If  I  say  'Father  came,'  would 
the  question  be  the  same  ? 

Answer— Ho,  sir;  it  would  be,  '  Who 
came?' 

Teacher— Is  not  the  interrogative,  the 
questioning  word  '  who,'  the  same  in  both 
questions? 

^nsH-er— Yes,  and  that  word  is  always 
answered  by  the  subject. 

Teacher—  We  will  note  this  in  the  corner 
of  our  blackboard  thus:  '  Subject  answers 
to  the  question  iriio.-'  But  is  that  the  only 
question  the  subject  may  answer? 

^nsH-er— If  the  subject  is  an  animal  or 
inanimate  thing,  we  cannot  ask  *  who 
does  this  or  that,'  but  must  say  '  what 
does?'   As,  for  instance,    'The  water  bub- 


bles. What  bubbles?'  We  can  theref<.re 
add  the  word  '  what '  to  the  rule,  so  that  it 
reads  '  Subject  answers  to  the  questions 
whooT  what-*  (Teacher  does  so.) 

Teaciier— Why  do  you  say  'who  or 
what?*     Why  not  '  who  ;i73(/  what?' 

-Insircr— Because  it  cannot  do  both;  it 
can  only  do  one  of  the  two. 

Teaciier— Are  there  any  other  questions 
to  which  the  subject  of  a  sentence  may 
answer?  Let  us  see.  Open  your  book  at 
page  17.    Read  John. 

John,  reads:  'The  sunshines.  Sun,  the 
subject,  answers  to  What  shines'-' 

Fred  reads:  'The  physician  hurried  to 
the  spot.  Here  the  subject  answers  to  the 
question    who?^ 

Other  sentences  are  looked  up.  All  the 
pupils  agree  that  who  and  what  are  the 
only  questions  to  which  a  subject  may 
answer. 

Teacher- Then  we  have  found  a  means 
by  which  we  are  able  to  detect  the  subject 
of  any  sentence. 

Pupils  are  then  led  to  state  that  the  nomi- 
native is  the  Who  or  What  case,  and  that 
the  subject  is  invariable  in  that  case.  A 
note  is  made  of  the  fact." 

Next,  the  predicate  was  taken  up  in  the 
same  manner,  and  afterward  the  modifiers. 
At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  blackboard 
contained  notes  of  all  the  results  that  had 
been  reached,  which  the  boys  copied  down 
in  their  note-books.  The  home  lesson 
given  out  (in  our  care),  was  to  furnish 
sentences  from  the  daily  paper  which  would 
illustrate  these  rules. 

Telling  a  pupil  the  contents  of  a  lesson  is 
not  teaching  him.  The  "telling,"  if  telling 
it  be,  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as 
thoroughly  to  arouse  the  pupil's  active 
powers  of  acquirement.  '"Come  and  let 
me  show  you  how,'"  says  Professor  Jamet!, 
"  is  an  incomparably  better  stimulus  than 
'Go  and  do  it  as  the  book  directs.'" 

'*  It  must  not  be  supposed,"  continues 
the  professor,  "that  the  pupil's  efforts  to 
learn  should  end  with  the  study-recitation. 
There  is  another  and  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  study  that  may  be  called  the  study- 
lesson,  or  simply  the  lesson  in  the  custom- 
ary sense  of  that  word." 

The  lesson  should  be  assigned,  should  be 
studied,  and  should  be  recited.  Do  not  ask 
the  student  to  learn  a  lesson  on  any  subject 
that  is  not  connected  with  his  former 
lessons,  and  especially  his  last  one.  Assign 
each  day  a  fair  day's  work,  and  then  see 
that  this  work  is  done.  If  the  lessons  are 
too  light,  the  pupils  are  retarded  in  their 
progress  and  they  become  dissatisfied;  if 
the  lessons  are  too  heavy,  the  pupils  will 
not  be  able  to  finish  them,  and  so  must  go 
over  them  a  second  time,  losing  thereby 
interest  and  courage. 

A  successful  teacher  writes: 

'*  Before  assigning  the  lesson  for  the  next 
recitation  the  teacher  should  carefully  in- 
quire whether  the  pupils  need  assistance  in 
preparing  it  and,  if  the  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative,  he  should  furnish  such  assist- 
ance before  they  leave  the  recitation. 
Words  in  the  lesson   may  need  to  be  ex- 
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plained,  points  of  difficulty  to  be  set  in  a 
proper  light,  or  important  features  to  be 
pointed  out.  Frequent  are  the  cases  when 
a  hint  or  two,  a  few  suggestions,  a  short 
explanation,  taking,  perhaps,  three  or  five 
minutes,  will  s.Tve  the  class  from  falling  to 
pieces  or  from  "  llunking,"  as  the  college 
expression  is,  at  the  next  recitation.  Much 
depends  upon  the  relation  of  the  last  lesson 
to  the  new  lesson.  Subjects  and  lessons  as 
presented  in  textbooks  do  not  always  as- 
cend by  an  easy  grade,  at  least  as  measured 
by  the  pupil's  ability;  some  subjects  and 
lessons  hardly  admit  of  such  presentation. 
Not  unfrequently  the  proper  figure  to  apply 
to  the  new  lessonwould  be  to  call  it  a  precip- 
itous cliff,  up  which  the  class  is  expected 
to  climb.  If,  in  such  a  case,  the  class  are 
left  unaided,  the  best  scholars  may  be 
found  when  recitation  time  comes,  on  top  of 
therock.  but  the  majority  will  be  found  at 
the  bottom." 

Another  fundamental  requirement  is  that 
the  pupil  must  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
not  only  in  the  mechanical  sense,  biit  also 
in  the  intellectual  sense;  that  is,  he  must 
know  how  to  get  thought  out  of  the  printed 
page  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
and  facility,  and  to  express  his  own 
thoughts  in  written  language.  To  put  my 
meaning  in  another  way.  it  is  assumed  that 
the  pupil  has,  in  a  measure,  mastered  the 
art  of  reading  as  an  instrument  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  the  art  of  writing 
as  an  instrument  of  imparting  knowledge. 
It  is  in  the  study-lesson  that  the  pupil 
shows  his  mastery  of  himself.  It  is  here 
that  he  reveals  his  ability  or  inability  to 
study  and  learn  his  lesson.  The  study- 
lesson  is  therefore  the  greatest  of  all  the 
possible  sources  of  waste  in  the  school-room. 
Careful  investigation  shows  that  the 
waste  which  accompanies  the  study-lesson 
is  due  to  one  of  two  causes,  or  to  both  of  them. 
One  is  lack  of  ability  properly  to  attack  the 
lesson,  and  the  other,  lack  of  ability  to  sus- 
tain the  attack  when  made.  Again,  these 
two  defects  are  due  to  different  causes. 
Inability  to  make  the  attack,  or  to  make  it 
as  it  should  be  made,  is  due  primarily  to 
ignorance;  while  inability  to  sustain  it  is 
due  primarily  either  to  lack  of  interest  or  to 
a  feeble  will.  Ignorance  here  means  failure 
to  see  and  to  grasp  the  question  or  ques- 
tions that  the  lesson  holds  out  to  the 
learner.  The  two  defects  are  not  necessarily 
connected,  since  they  spring  from  different 
roots,  but  they  tend  to  run  together  and  are 
often,  if  not  commonly,  found  in  conjunc- 
tion. If  a  pupil  fails  to  master  his  lesson 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to 
attack  it.  his  failure  will  generally  tell  dis- 
astrously upon  his  interest  or  courage; 
while  feeble  interest  or  courage  shown  in 
following  up  an  attack  is  almost  sure  to 
appear  in  the  attack  itself. 

Now  comes  (he  third  stage,  the  recitation- 
lesson,  an  exercise  in  which  the  pupil  meets 
his  teacher  to  report  what  he  has  learned  in 
the  study-lesson,  and  to  receive  needed 
instructions  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
Dr.  Hinsdale  says:  "The  main  objects 
of  the  recitation-lesson  are  the  following: 

1.  To  give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  report 
to  their  teacher  what  they  have  learned  of 
the  lesson  previously  assigned,  or  to  reveal 
to  him  what  they  know  of  the  subject. 
That  is,  to  enable  them  to  show  how  they 
have  employed  their  time,  or  to  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship.  Here  the 
pupil  holds  the  lloor.  That  this  is  the  first 
object  of  the  recitation  results  from  the 
relations  of  the  exercise  to  the  past  lessons 
and  future  lessons. 


'_'.  To  enable  the  teacher  to  discover  and 
correct  the  pupil's  ignorance  of  the  lesson, 
including  their  errors  and  misconceptions. 
The  teacher  now  becomes  more  prominent 
than  before;  he  not  only  receives  but  also 
criticises  and  corrects  the  reports  that  the 
pupils  make  him. 

:!.  To  enable  the  teacher  to  add  to  the 
pupils' knowledge  of  the  lesson  or  subject, 
by  means  of  a  more  thorough  discussion 
of  the  knowledge  that  the  pupils  have 
themselves  acquired,  and  by  producing  new 
knowledge.  It  is  clear  that  the  teacher  now 
becomes  still  more  prominent  than  in  the 
function  of  criticism  and  correction. 

4.  To  enable  the  teacher  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  next  lesson  and  recitation.  To 
be  sure,  the  ends  already  named  constitute 
a  part  of  such  preparation,  but  it  is  only  a 
part.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the 
next  lesson,  such  explanation  as  it  may 
call  for.  and  any  special  knowledge  that 
the  pupil  may  need  the  ensuing  study- 
lesson. 

5.  To  enable  the  teacher  to  observe  the 
ways  in  which  pupils  do  their  work,  and  to 
correct  them  when  necessary;  in  other 
words,  to  give  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  see  that,  along  with  knowledge,  his 
pupils  are  also  getting  the  art  of  study. 

fi.  To  enable  the  members  of  the  class  to 
compare  their  facts  and  ideas,  to  bring 
their  views  of  the  lesson  together,  to  sup- 
plement one  another's  knowledge,  — in  a 
word,  to  enter  into  that  legitimate  emula- 
tion without  which  a  good  school  is  im- 
possible. This  is  by  no  means  the  least 
benefit  flowing  from  the  recitation  ;  perhaps 
some  would  say  it  is  the  greatest." 

Intimately  connected  with  the  recitation 
is  the  art  of  asking  questions.  Ouestioning 
is  sometimes  called  a  probe  with  which 
the  teacher  examines  the  pupil's  mind  as  a 
surgeon  examines  a  wound;  and  soojetimes 
a  plutnmet  with  which  the  teacher  sounds 
the  depths  of  the  mind,  as  a  sailor  measures 
the  sea  with  his  lead.  It  is  indeed  both  a 
probe  and  a  plummet,  but  it  is  far  more  —  it 
is  a  magician's  wand  with  which  new 
knowledge  is  summoned  into  life.  Skillful 
questions  cause  the  pupil  to  define  his  facts ; 
to  clarify  his  ideas;  to  put  facts  and  ideas 
together  in  new  relations;  to  compare;  to 
judge,  and  to  draw  inferences.— mental 
operations  which  develop  our  higher 
knowledge. 

Still  another  rule  is  that  the  questioning 
should  not  all  be  confined  to  the  teacher. 
This  rule.  Sir  J.  (i.  Fitch  puts  in  a  paragraph 
so  admirable  that  1  shall  venture  to  quote 
it  in  full: 

"The  art  of  putting  a  good  question  is 
itself  a  mental  exercise  of  some  value,  and 
implies  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  You  are  conscious  of  this  when 
you  yourself  interrogate  your  class.  Hear 
this  in  mind,  therefore,  in  its  application  to 
the     scholars.  Let     them     occasionally 

change  their  attitude  of  mind  from  that  of 
receivers  and  respondents  to  that  of  in- 
quirers. You  are  halfway  to  the  knowledge 
of  a  thing,  when  you  can  put  a  sensible 
question  upon  it.  So  I  have  sometimes 
heard  a  teacher  towards  the  end  of  a  lesson 
appeal  to  his  pupils,  and  say  to  them  one 
liyone:  "Put  a  question  to  the  class  on 
what  we  have  learned!"  To  do  this,  a  boy 
nuist  turn  the  subject  round  in  his  mind  a 
little  and  look  at  it  in  a  new  light.  The 
knowledge  that  he  is  likely  to  be  challenged 
to  do  it  will  make  him  listen  to  the  lesson 
more  carefully,  and  prepare  himself  with 
suitable  questions;  and  whether  he  knows 
the  answer  or  not,  there  is  a  clean  gain  in 


such  an  effort.  The  best  teachers  always 
encourage  their  scholars  to  ask  questions." 
If  I  have  made  any  success  as  a  teacher, 
I  owe  it.  first  to  my  inborn  delight  in  asking 
and  answering  fjuestions;  and.  secondly. 
to  the  training  this  attitude  of  mind  and 
spirit  has  had  from  such  teachers,  scholars, 
and  writersas  I  havequoted.  I  cannot  urge 
too  often  the  necessity  of  persistent  study 
and  investigation  on  the  part  of  teachers; 
and  the  practice  of  sound  common-sense  in 
their  instruction. 


Cypewritina- Continued  from  page  34. 

interdependence  of  the  two  factoisof  good 
typewriting  named  in  the  December  article; 
first,  the  mastery  of  the  keyboard,  and 
second,  the  training  of  the  fingers.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  know  where  a  key  is  if.  when  it  is 
wanted,  the  finger  strike  the  wrong  one. 
Equally  useless  is  the  ability  to  control  the 
fingers  when  the  exact  position  of  a  key  is 
forgotten. 

Fight  the  common  tendency  to  let  the 
fingering  exercises  and  the  repetition  prac- 
tice on  words  or  sentences  degenerate  into 
mere  mechanical  movements,  performed 
lazily  with  the  fingers  while  iwits  go  ^vool- 
gathering.  Much  valuable  time  is  wasted 
in  that  way  while  the  student  appears  to 
be,  and  probably  thinks  he  is,  hard  at  work. 
Intelligent  work  counts.  Beirare  ofsttb- 
stitutfs  and  imitations. 

MORE    FAULTS 

Some  new  faults  are  likely  to  crop  out 
during  this  time.  Students  will  lift  the 
carriage  too  often;  or.  if  they  have  "visi- 
ble" machines,  they  will  stop  too  often  to 
read  what  has  been  written;  or,  instead  of 
watching  copy,  they  may  become  fascin- 
nated  by  the  flying  typebars.  These  bad 
habits  should  be  "nipped  in  the  bud." 

Others,  when  trying  to  write  a  perfect 
line,  will  stop  when  they  make  a  mistake 
and  begin  a  new  line.  This  should  not  be 
permitted.  If  persisted  in.  it  seems  to  make 
the  student  feel  that  he  cannot  go  on  suc- 
cessfully after  he  has  made  a  false  move. 
One  erior  should  not  be  permitted  to  dis- 
concert him  for  the  remainder  of  the  line, 
letter,  or  whatever  he  may  be  writing.  At 
first  thought  there  may  not  seem  to  be 
much  in  this;  but  I  am  confident  that  re- 
flection and  observation  will  convince  any 
one  that  the  point  is  important. 


matbematies  — Continued  from  page  37. 

lems,  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 

In  conclusion.  In  all  the  work,  cultivate 
the  memory  by  placing  on  the  board,  or  on 
paper,  only  catch  values,  requiring  the  pu- 
pils to  remember  relations,  and  to  reformu- 
late problems  in  their  own  words.  Encour- 
age variety  of  statement  and  of  solution. 
Compare  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
methods  proposed.  Avoid  the  fault  of  dis- 
secting a  problem  for  the  pupil  by  asking 
too  many  leading  questions,  or  by  dividing 
a  problem,  for  solution,  into  too  many  sub- 
problems.  This  process  is  warranted  to  en- 
able a  pupil  to  swallow  anything-  without 
assimilating  it.  Work  for  the  individual, 
beginning  with  problems  he  can  certainly 
solve,  and  encouraging  him  to  gradually 
meet  and  master  new  conditions.  Aim  to 
make  him  "stand  alone."  Don't  be  a 
"  crutch  "  for  the  use  of  halting  pupils  who 
ought  to  exercise. 
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In  Current  Literature. 

MISS   LAURA   E.   HORNK, 
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AFRICA. 
The    Slave    Trade    of   To-day.    Down  the 
Coast,  Henry  W.  Xevison.    Harper's  Maga- 
zine, December,  1905. 

Algiers  in  Transition,  Dr.  Maurice  Bautn- 
field.  Appletoii's  Book  Lovers'  Magazine, 
Dec,  1905. 

CHINA. 

China,  the  Sphinx  of  the  Twentieth  Cen 
tury,  George  Morrison  Walker.  The  Chau- 
tauquan,  Dec,  19<)5. 


Problems  of  the  Expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Coal  Trade,  Frederick  Edward  Saward. 
Engineering  Magazine,  Dec,  1905. 

FISHERIES. 

The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  the  North-west. 
Day  Allen  Willey.  Scientific  American, 
Dec.  9,  1905. 

The  Flax  Industry  of  To-day,  Scientific 
American,  Dec.  9, 1905. 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 
America   in   Foreign  Trade,  Winthrop  L. 
Marvin.      Review    of    Reviews,    Deceml)er, 
1905.   • 

GERMANY. 

How  the  Germans  Revised  their  Tariff,  X. 
I.  Stone,  Review  of  Reviews,  Dec,  1905. 

HUNGARY. 

Leaders  in   the  .-\ustro-Hungarian  Crisis, 
The  World  To-day,  Dec,  19a'>. 
IRRIGATION. 

Orchards  in  the  Desert,  Laurence  Laugh 
lin,  The  World  To-day,  Dec,  1905. 


The  Irish  Land  Question  in  Ireland,  J. 
Dorune.    Westminster  Review,  Xov.,  1905. 

JAPAN. 

Americanizing  the  Japanese,  The  World 
To-day,  Dec,  1905. 

Japan,  Our  New  Rival  in  the  East,  Harold 
Bolce.  Appleton's  Booklovers'  Magazine, 
Nov.,  1905. 

Our  Inevitable  Competition  with  Yello%v 
Labor,  Harold  Bolce,  Appleton's  Booklovers' 
Magazine,  Dec,  1OT5. 

MEXICO. 
The  Americanizing  of    Mexico.    Edward 
M.  Conley.    Review  of  Reviews,  Dec,  VM\, 

NORWAY. 

The  New  King  of  Norway,  Harolf  Wiaby. 
Review  of  Reviews,  Dec,  1905. 

Independent  Norway.  The  Outlook,  Dec 
9,1905. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  Land  Without  Strikes.    Reasons  for  the 
Prosperity  of  New  Zealand,  W.  B.  Laffing- 
well.    The  World  To-day,  Dec,  1905. 
PANAMA. 

An  Engineer's  Life  in  the  Field  on  the 
Isthmus,  FuUerton  L.  Waldo.  Engineering 
Magazine,  Dec,  1905. 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  in  Revolution,  Ernest  Poole.  The 
World  To-day,  Dec,  1905. 

SHEEP   RAISING. 

On  the  Western  Sheep  Range.  Edwin  L. 
Sabin.  Appleton's  Booklovers'  Magazine, 
Nov.,  1905. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Pioneer  Transportation  in  America, 
Charles  F.  Lummis.    McClure's,  Dec,  1905. 

A  New  Type  of  American  Steamships. 
The  Hanihurg-.\merican  Lines  "  Amerika," 


Julius    Paul    Meyer.      Cassier's    Magazine, 
Dec,  1905. 

VENEZUELA. 

Venezuela  and  the  Problems  It  Presents. 
Eugene  P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  World's  Work,  Dec, 
1905, 

Cipriano  Castro,  President  of  Venezuela, 
Francis  Piedmont  Savinien.  The  World 
To-day,  Dec,  1!»5. 

?IISCELLANEOUS. 

Dredging  and  Dredging  Appliances,  Brys- 
son  Cunningham.  Cassier's  Magazine, 
November  and  December,  1905. 

The  Tax  We  Pav  to  Insects,  Clitford  How- 
ard.    Appleton's  Booklovers',  Nov..  1905. 
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Interesting 

News  Items 


Carl  T.  Wise  is  the  new  principal  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Sedalia,  Mo., 
High  School. 

Mr.  J.  H.  WoUaston,  recently  of  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  is  the  new  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Aurora,  Nebr.,  Normal  tk. 
Business  College.  Mr.  WoUaston,  like  his 
brother,  W.  C.  of  Owosso,  Mich.,  is  made  of 
good  material.  He  is  a  conscientious, 
capable,  reliable  commercial  teacher. 

Mr.  Wm.  Billings,  formerly  with  Eagan's 
School,  Hackensach,  N.  J.,  has  purchased 
the  Spencer  Business  School,  lllith  St.  and 
8th  Ave..  New  York  City. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Yost,  recently  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  High 
School,  is  the  ne\v  teacher  of  penmanship 
and  arithmetic  in  the  I'ackard  School  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Yost  is  a  tine  young 
man  and  an  excellent  teacher,  and  we  feel 
confident  of  his  success  in  the  greatest  city 
of  the  new  world. 


(,'.  v..  Ki-ller,  lor  several  years  solicitor  for 
the  Troy.  X.  Y..  Business  College,  has  en 
gaged  with  the  Modern  Business  College,  of 
Denver.  J.  E.  Nutter,  recently  of  the  Ham- 
mel  Business  College,  Akron,  ( Hiio,  has 
charge  of  the  couimercial  department  of  the 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  Business  Institute.  Miss 
Winona  Flett,  of  Woodstock,  Out.,  is  a  new 
teacher  on  the  faculty  of  the  L^tica,  N.  Y., 
School  of  Commerce.  Claude  A.  Monroe, 
one  of  the  .\1  penmanship  products  of  W. 
A.  Hoffman,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  is  now  with 
A.  J.  Gleason.  Drake  Business  College,  Pas- 
saic. N.  J.  A.  N.  Symrnes.  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
engaged  with  the  Miller  School,  New  York, 
in  January.  A.  W.  Ramsey,  who  for  several 
years  has  been  employed  among  the 
Draughon  Schools  of  the  Soutli,  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  new  school  opened  in  Ft.  Col- 
lins. Col.,  by  Chas.  L.  Lewis,  of  the  Boulder, 
Col.,  Business  College.  Otis  Rowe,  a  Dart- 
mouth College  man,  has  charge  of  the 
shorthand  work  in  the  school  recently  es- 
tablished in  Rochester,  X.  H.,  and  now  own- 
ed by  Mr.  A.  G.  Beery.  L.  V.  E.  Peterson, 
formerly  of  the  State  Business  College, 
Minneapolis,  is  with  the  Taunton,  Mass., 
Business  College.  Erwin  Campbell,  of  the 
Detroit  Business  University,  Detroit,  is  the 
new  shorthand  teacher  in  the  Kenosha, 
Wis.,  Business  College.  C.  W.  Kitt,  the 
well-known  shorthand  teacher,  recently  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  now  in  the  commercial 
department  of  Heald's  Business  College, 
iSan  Francisco. 

Dec.  '20  and  '-'l  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Pub 
lie  Schools  held  a  centennial  exhibition  of 
work  in  the  Business  High  School  and  three 
otlier  public  school  buildings.  The  splen- 
did work  of  the  Business  High  .School,  un- 
der the  efficient  management  of  Principal 
Allan  Davis,  came  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
well-merited  favorable  comment. 

The  four  C's  of  D  e  s  Moines,  gradu 
ated  a  fine  class  of  llii  students,  Dec  14.  The 
Hon.  J.  F.  Riggs,  .State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  gave  the  principle  ad- 
dress. 

One  of  the  curiosities  that  comes  regular- 
ly to  our  desk  is  "The  Philippine  Steno- 
grapher," an  eight-page  journal  got  out,  ap- 
parently, altogether  on  the  mineograph  of 
the  neostyle.  It  has  many  kind  words  for 
the  Rizal  College  of  Stenography  and  Type- 
writing,  of  Manila,  and  it  occasionally 
mixes  vitriol  with  its  ink  and  invites  a 
competing  school  to  take  a  "stickful"  of 
the  compound.  An  article  in  Chinese 
script,  on  "  The  Value  of  a  Business  Educa- 
tion." is  doubtless  very  interesting  to  those 
erudite  beings  who  can  decipher  it  ( We 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  one  F.  B. 
Courtney,  erstwhile  dabbler  in  oriental 
inks  and"  alphabets,)  and  those  who  get  the 
next  issue  are  promised  a  translation  of  the 
Chinese  hieroglyphics. 


THE  NATIONAL  SHORTHAND 
TEACHEKS'  ASSOCIATION. 

{Continued  on  Page  27.) 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had 
received  no  bill  for  expenses  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  asked  that  the  same  be  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Scully,  Chairman  of  the 
committee,  stated  that  he  had  con- 
sidered it  a  special  pleasure  to  do  the 
work  he  had  done  for  the  Associa- 
tion, and  that  the  little  item  of  ex- 
pense had  not  been  considered,  and 
that  there  was  no  bill  to  be  presented. 
The  Secretary  moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Scully  and 
his  co-workers  for  the  excellent  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered  the  Associ- 
ation during  the  year,  which  motion 
was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously 
carried. 

The  report  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Vice-President  was  then  read, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Moran,  the  same 
was  received.  Vice-President  to  be  al- 
lowed postage  to  the  amount  of  flO.OO 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  employ- 
ment work.  Mr.  Moran  recommended 
that  the  bill  of  expenses,  which  was 
created  in  the  interest  of  the  high 
school  section  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Spillman,  be  paid.  As  Mr.  Spillman 
had  been  very  active  throughout  the 
year,  and  had  secured  several  appli- 
cations for  membership,  the  sugges- 
tion was  put  in  the  form  of  a  motion 
and  promptly  carried,  although  the 
expense  had  not  been  regularly 
authorized  by  the  Association. 

The  President-elect  appointed  the 
following : 

Executive  Committee  :  O.  H.White, 
Chairman,  Barnes'  Business  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  ;  W.  H.  Howard, 
Columbus  Business  College,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio;  James  S.  Curry,  Central 
High  School,  Cleveland. 

Advisory  Council  —  Jerome  B.  How- 
ard, The  Phonographic  Institute, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  S.  H.  East,  Short- 
hand Training  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Harrv  C.  Spillman,  High 
School,  Rockford,  III. 

Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in 
one  year. 
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illu^tratod  catal..;;  i^  received  from  tlie  Tri 
State  Business  College.  Cumberland,  Md. 
Its  appearance  bespeaks  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  school  and  a  growing  city  as 
well. 

"The  Keystone  of  the  Martin  School,"  is 
the  unique  title  of  a  little  journal  issued  by 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  Martin  School, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  contains  HI  pages,  and  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Zanerian  Exponent, 
published  some  years  ago.  We  wish  it 
success. 

A    beautifully  engraved  invitation  to  the 

fraduating  exercises  of  the  HefHey  School, 
rooklyn,  N.  Y..  came  to  our  oflfice. 

TheBrvant&  Stratton  Business  College, 
Louisville.  Kv.,  has  placed  before  us  its  an- 
nual catalog,  which,  this  year  seems  to  be 
uncommonly  well  printed,  edited,  illustrat- 
ed and  bound.  A  number  of  large  half 
tone  portraits  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cat- 
alog of  buildings  and  sights  about  Louis- 
ville are  very  attractive,  and  it  seems  to  us 
would  appeal  strongly  to  prospective  stu- 
dents, especially  those  who  live  -outside  of 
the  city.  All  In  all  the  catalog  bespeaks  a 
prosperous  school. 

The  Wheeler  Business  College,  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  Houston.  Tex.,  and  New  Or- 
leans, Willard  J.  Wheeler,  President,  is 
sending  out  a  robinegg-blue  covered,  gold- 
and  brown-embossed  catalog,  well  illustrat- 
ed and  attractively  printed.  From  it  we 
would  infer  that  the  schools  of  the  South- 
land were  prosperous  and  progressive.  A 
double-page,  half  tone  panoramic  view  of 
Birmingham  shows  it  to  be  a  wide-awake 
city  with  quite  a  number  of  modern  sky 
scrapers. 

The  Dunsmore  Business  College.  Staun 
ton.  Va.,  publishes  a  modest  appearing  cat- 
alog with  attractive  half  tone  pictures  of 
the  school,  which  occupies  its  own  build- 
ing, and  of  the  genial  president,  Mr.  (1.  J. 
Dunsmore. 

"The  Phonographic  Monthly  "  Edited  by 
Al.  Munro-Peebles,  published  by  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  London,  (  Isaac  Pitman  & 
Sons,  31  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Representatives  V'  is  the  title  of 
a  journal  issued  in  the  interests  of  Isaac 
Pitman  Shorthand.  With  the  exception  of 
the  advertisements,  and  the  titles  of  the  ar- 
ticles, the  entire  magazine  is  printed  from 
shorthand  plates,  making  it  a  unique  pub- 
lication and  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  which 
comes  to  our  desk. 

The  "New  Era"  is  a  compactly  printed, 
well  edited,  splendidly  published  sixteen- 
page  journal  issued  in  the  interests  of  the 
Ka 
Ka 

A  very  beautifully  engraved  invitation 
came  to  our  desk  from  the  Pierce  School, 
Philadelphia.  Pa,  announcing  the  Cradua- 
tion  l>av  Kxercises  of  the  fortieth  cla«s  on 
Friday.I>ecember2-_'.  1IK>3.  The  Annual  Ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  B.  F.  Mac- 
Farland.  Tlie  A<ldress  to  graduates  was 
delivered  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Uolliver. 

"Success"  is  the  graceful  title  of  one  of 
the  best  printed,  forceful,  effective  four- 
page  circulars  recently  received  at  this 
ofHce.  It  came  from  the  Standard  School, 
77  Jackson  Boulvard.  Chicago,  111. 

"  Tonic  "  is  the  title  of  a  red-backed  school 
journal  issued  by  the  .Spencerian  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  On  theinsideof  thecover  we  tind 
a  patent-medicine-Iike  bottle  labeled  Spen 
cerian  Tonic.  Of  course,  those  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  the  Spencerian  School  in 
question  know  that  the  brand  is  all  right, 
but  coming  as  it  did  just  as  the  public  ex- 
posures were  being  made  concerning  the 
deception  and  fraud  of  most  patent  medi- 
cines, we  are  not  sure  whether  this  was 
good  or  bad  advertising.  You  maydeliate 
tliat  question  yourself.  It  got  our  attention 
and  we  got  yours.  Whether  the  attendance 
at  the  Spencerian  will  be  increased  or  di- 
minished thereby  remains  to  be  seen. 


as  Wesleyan  Business  College,  Salina. 


An  attractive  little  calendar  is  at  hand 
from  the  Practical  Text  Book  Company, con- 
taining a  highly  colored  attractive  illustra- 
tion of  the  Spencerian  School  and  the  home 
of  the  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  R.  C.  King.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is  is- 
suing some  very  effective  little  booklets  in 
the  interests  of  King's  Correspondence 
School.  Mr.  King  is  a  hustler,  and  seems 
to  be  doing  much  good. 

"Souvenir  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,"  is  the  title  of 
one  of  the  most  attractive  circulars  recent- 
ly received.  H  came  to  our  desk  too  late  for 
our  January  number,  or  w^e  should  have  en- 
deavored to  secure  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions to  show  our  readers  the  kind  of  school 
Brother  Palmer  and  his  associates  have 
built  up.  and  are  now  conducting  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  and  fertile  prairies  of  the 
Central  West.  It  is  one  of  our  big  and  one 
of  our  best  schools  — probably  without  an 
equal  in  quality  and  size,  considering  the 
size  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  the  size  of 
the  city  makes  a  school  less  efficient  and 
effective.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a 
large  city  has  many  advantages  over  a 
small  city  for  the  conduct  of  a  business 
school.  On  the  other  hand  a  small  city 
possess  advantages  also  that  a  large  city 
does  not.  Probably  the  greatest  disadvan- 
tage is  that  of  finding  employment  for  grad- 
uates, especially  where  the  school  is  large, 
and  the  city  small.  But  that  is  overcome 
by  being  in  touch  with  the  larger  cities, 
from  which  it  is  easy  to  secure  applications 
for  competent  help.  But  in  the  small  cities, 
living  is  a  little  cheaper  and  the  light  and 
air  better. 

An  attractively  illustrated  four-page 
school  paper  is  at  hand  from  the  widely 
known  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege, G.  M.  Neale,  Proprietor,  H.  A.  Reneau, 


Penman. 

A  stimulating  though  not  attractively 
printed  book,  entitled,  "Ideal  Reflections 
and  Practical  Suggestions,"  by  A.  E.  Mac- 
Key,  (jreneva,  N.  Y.,  is  received. 

King's  Business  College,  Raleigh,  X.  C* 
issues  a  four-page  journal  printed  on  enam- 
el paper,  indicating  a  prosperous  institu- 
tion. 

McKee  Publishing  Co..  formerly  of  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y.,  have  moved  their  entire  publish- 
ing plant  and  business  to  Estero.Fla.  From 
booklets  and  circulars  received,  and  other 
sources,  we  conclude  that  McKee  Short- 
hand publications  are  in  demand. 

An  excellent,  extra  wide  and  long  hard 
wood  rule  is  received  from  the  Taylor  Busi- 
ness School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  beautiful  eight-page  circular,  printed  in 
brown,  has  been  received  from  the  Brown 
Studio,  Boston,  Mass.,  advertising  their 
work  in  the  engrossing  line.  This  firm  is 
doing  excellent  work  and  deserves  the  suc- 
cess it  is  achieving. 

"Progress"  is  the  title  of  an  effective 
school  journal  published  by  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Parsons,  Kans.,  Business  Col 
lege,  J.  C.  Olson,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

The  Southern  Student,  published  quar- 
terly by  the  (.eorgia  Normal  College  and 
Business  Iti'^titute,  Alleville,  Ua.,  reaches 
our  desk  regularly  and  secures  our  atten- 
tion because  it  is  wide  awake  and  repre- 
sents a  progressive  institution. 


News  Notes 

and  Notices. 


■  Thi-  .\i.l.riit.k.i  TcaLhir,"  Liiic.ilu.  .Wl.r., 
December  uuiiiber.  contains  an  excellent 
illustrated  article,  entitled  "  How  to  Draw  a 
House."  by  Prof.  S.  L.  Caldwell,  teacher  of 
writing  and  drawing  in  the  Nebraska  State 
Normal  School,  Peru,  Nebr. 

"The  Daily  Messenger"  Meadville,  Pa., 
Holiday  Nunjber,  contains  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  Meadville  Commercial  Col- 
lege. Miss  S.  L.  Boyd,  the  owner,  is  an  ag- 
gressive and  progressive  manager,  and  de- 


The  Central  Normal  College,  Danville, 
Ind.,  has  an  excellent  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, at  the  head  of  which  we  tind  the 
name  of  our  one  time  pupil.  Mr.  J.  M.  Nis- 
wander,  whom  we  have  long  since  recog- 
nieed  as  a  capable,  conscientious  teacher. 

On  December  .'Tth,  1905,  Mr.  C.  H.  Baker, 
Penman  in  the  B.  &  S.  Business  College,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  took  upon  himself  a  life  partner 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Mary  Weaver,  of  Har- 
risburg.  111.,  which  is  also  the  home  of  Mr. 
Baker.  We  know  his  many  friends  w  ill  join 
with  us  in  wishing  him  all  the  joys,  bless- 
ings and  benefits  which  come  to  a  happily 
married  couple. 

Mr.  F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  who  has  charge  of 
quite  a  large  class  in  Penmanship  and 
Bookkeeping  in  the  Central  High  Night 
School,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  presented  by 
them  with  a  handsome  umbrella  before  the 
holidays,  together  with  some  very  appropri- 
ate words  of  appreciation.  We  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  quality  of  the  work  he  has  been 
doing,  and  are  therefore  not  surprised  at 
this  evidence  of  their  appreciation. 

School  and 

Professional 


Mr.  W.  A.  Ross,  who  has  been  with  the 
Miller  School,  New  York  City,  is  one  Of  the 
teachers  appointed  to  a  position  in  the 
New  York  City  High  Schools  as  commercial 
teacher. 

Mr.  L.  P.  W.  Stiehl.  formerly  of  Ohio,  last 
year  purchased  the  well  known  Spencerian 
Business  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  is 
now  conducting  the  same.  Mr.  Stiehl  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  secured  an 
institution  having  such  a  well  established 
patronage  and  prestige.  We  wish  him  suc- 
cess and  a  prosperous  institution. 

Just  before  Christmas,  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  Elliott's  Business  College,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  presented  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Elliot,  with  a  handsome  diamond 
stud,  Mr.  Potter  having  been  selected  to 
make  the  presentation  speech.  When 
through,  much  to  his  surprise  one  of  the 
students  requested  President  Elliott  to  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Potter  on  their  behalf  a  pair  of 
beautiful  diamond  cuff  buttons.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  surprise  was  a 
double  one  and  appreciated  on  the  part  of 
both. 

The  Metropolitan  Business  College  and 
Correspondence  School  of  Shorthand, 
Bridges  &  Parker,  Proprietors,  is  a  new 
school  recently  opened  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
We  wish  the  new  school  success. 

On  Thursday  evening,  December  14th, 
1905,  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  held  its  Twenty-first  An- 
nual Graduating  Exercises  in  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Music  Hall.  The  program  was  complete, 
varied  and  high-grade.  The  Annual  Ad- 
dress was  entitled  "  Beauties  of  Citizenship 
in  Urban  Comnuinities,"  and  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  J    F.  Kiggs. 

L.  B.  Edgar  of  the  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  Bus- 
iness College,  is  now  engaged  in  the  Pen- 
manship and  Commercial  Departments  of 
the  Mountain  City  Business  College.  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

W.  S.  Chaftin,  formerly  of  the  Lorain,  O., 
Business  College,  now  has  charge  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Hammel 
Business  College,  Akron,  Ohio. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Fischer,  of 
the  Columbia  College.  Philadelpliia,  Pa., 
will  be  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of  his 
wife,  after  an  illness  of  many  years,  near 
the  first  of  the  new  year.  Our  sympathy 
and  well  wishes  are  hereby  extended. 

During  the  Holiday  season,  Mr.  A.  N. 
Symmes,  formerly  of  the  Brj-ant  6^  Stratton 
Business  College,  Louisville,  Kv.,  recently 
of  the  Columbus,  O.,  Business  College,  and 
now  with  the  Miller  School.  New  York  City, 
took  upon  himself  a  wife  in  the  person  of 
Miss  Lilly  Brashearof  Louisville.  Our  best 
wishes  are  hereby  extended  for  a  happy, 
long  and  prosperous  married  life. 


^^^f3Sud/hed^^i^(/iu^i/fr*      ^ 


Ct^e  tDinning  of  a  ^axv  ^anb. 

A  SCRIPT  SBRIAL  IN  TEN  NUMBB»S.         NO.  NINE. 

NINA    PEARL    HUDSON    NOBLE, 
Salem,  Mass. 


Let  grace  adorn  your  writing.  Remember  that  curves  are  nature's  laws.  Make  them 
gracefully.  Do  not  rob  Peter  tb  pay  Paul  however,  by  taking  some  of  the  curve  out  of 
your  upstrokes  to  place  in  downstrokes  for,  invariably,  downstrokes  are  straight. 
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By  K.  C.  Atticks,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Business  College. 


Mr.  L.  H.  Hausam,  whose  personality  is 
shown  above,  was  born  in  St.  Charles,  Mo., 
June  14, 1870  of  German  parents,  and  until  he 
was  nine  years  of  age  could  speak  but  little 
English.  To-day,  however,  he  speaks  En- 
glish without  a  GerrHan  accent.  In  '78  his 
parents  moved  to  Ft.  Scott,  Kans.,  where 
they  have  since  resided. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  began  teaching  pen- 
manship itinerantly  in  country  districts, 
and  for  some  years  following  enjoyed 
the  title  of  "The  Boy  Penman."  Since  18S7 
he  has  been  engaged  in  various  business 
schools  throughout  the  country,  teaching 
penmanship  and  the  commercial  liranches. 
While  carrying  on  this  professional  work, 
he  has  kept  up  regular  study  along  many 
side  lines,  such  as  psychology,  economics, 
shorthand,  public  speaking,  etc. 

In  "IS  he  published  his  book  "The  New  Ed- 
ucation in  Penmanship,"  which  the  West- 
ern Penman  called  "an  epoch-making" 
book.  Aside  from  his  ability  as  a  pen- 
man,he  has  considerable  ability  as  an  artist. 
Moreover,  he  has  dipped  his  pen  into  prose 
and  verse  for  many  prominent  magazines, 
some  of  his  verses  being  set  to  music  and 
used  in  church  hymnals.  In  '93  Mr.  Haus- 
am was  married  to  Miss  Effie  Roper,  and 
three  bright  girls  now  grace  their  home. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Hausam  is  teach- 
ing  penmanship  and  the  commercial 
branches  in  the  Central  Commercial  Col- 
lege, Denver,  Colo. 

In  connection  with  this  regular  profes- 
sional work,  he  carries  on  an  extensive 
mail  business,  giving  instruction  in  pen- 
manship and  pen  art. 


Your  name  written  in  the  Editer's  most 
skillful  manner,  printed  in  the  B.  E.,  and 
cut  furnished  for  but  one  dollar.  The  same 
costs  $2.50  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  print  it 
in  The  Business  educator.  .Voir  is  your 
chance  to  secure  something  fine  for  a  small 
amount  of  money. 
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Clipped  from  specimens  by  students  in  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  Aurora,  Ills., 
J.  A,  Snyder,  Penman. 
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It  occurred  to  j'e  editor  that  occasionally  he  might  do  a  real  service  to  many  pupils  and  teachers  by  occasionally 
criticising  some  specimens  of  penmanship,  which  fairly  represents  the  average  received  in  the  office  of  THE 
Business  Educator  for  comment  through  these  columns.  The  specimen  herewith  is  a  fair  average  of  the  work  we 
receive  from  day  to  day.  It  has  many  good  poiuts  — more  good  points  than  it  has  poor  ones.  It  was  evidently  written 
freely  and  easily.  As  a  whole  it  is  uniform,  very  legible  and  quite  practical.  It  has,  however,  a  few  weak  points,  which 
if  noticed  and  improved,  would  make  of  it  splendid  business  writing.  The  horizontal  lines  indicate  where  the  spacing 
is  too  wide  between  letters  and  between  words.  The  vertical  lines  show  where  the  spacing  between  letters  is  too 
narrow.  This  person  needs,  therefore,  to  give  more  attention  to  spacing  than  to  any  other  one  thing,  as  that  is  the 
principal  fault.  The  down  stroke  in  small  o  is  invariably  curved  too  little,  while  the  final  stroke  of  each  word  is  usually 
curved  too  much.  The  small  e  is  not  always  looped,  and  the  final  d  in  "good"  and  "demand"  is  not  finished  either 
very  gracefully  or  readably.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other  errors,  but  they  are  accidents  rather  than  common 
tendencies. 

Model  Business  Writing,  E.  C.  Mills,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
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A  page  of  specimens  is  at  hand  from  Mr. 
E.  H.  Bean,  Teacher  of  the  Commercial 
Branches  of  the  Polytechnic  College,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas.  The  specimens  are  from  his 
pupils  and  show  splendid  training  in  the 
line  of  practical  writing.  Mr.  Bean  writes 
well  himself,  and  is  an  excellent  teacher, 
though  not  a  noisy  one.  He  reports  the 
"Polly"  on  the  boom,  having  increased  its 
enrollment  over  three  times  during  the  past 
three  years,  having  enrolled  before  the 
holidays  530  pupils. 

Some  very  graceful  and  artistic  orna- 
mental writing  is  at  hand  from  our  old  time 
friend  and  former  pupil,  Mr.  J.  M.  Holmes, 
Principal  of  the  Shorthand  Department  of 
the  Mansfield,  O.,  High  School.  Mr.  Holmes 
is  every  ounce  a  gentleman.  This  last  fact 
makes  his  work  all  the  more  valuable. 

E.  H.  McGhee,  favored  us  with  an  un- 
usually elaborate  specimen  of  ornamental 
penmanship.  It  reveals  the  fact  that  he 
has  splendid  ability,  and  if  he  keeps  at  it. 
is  destined  to  become  a  second  Courtney, 
Some  of  the  work  is  overdone,  but  it  reveals 
unusual  talent. 

Wm.  Bauer,  Penman  in  Call's  College, 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  favored  us  with  some  splen- 
didly written  cards,  ornamental  style.  Mr. 
Bauer  is  pushing  his  work  up  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  excellency,  some  of  the  cards 
being  all  that  could  be  desired  in  delicacy, 
strong,  firm  lines,  and  bold  shades. 

Some  very  dainty,  graceful,  effective 
writing  in  the  form  of  cards  and  specimens 
is  at  hand  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Ennis,  Portland, 
Ore.  His  light-line,  copper-plate-like  card 
writing  is  verv  effective,  and  it  isn't  slow 
and  labored  in  execution  either.  His  work 
has  many  good  points. 

Mr.  O.  H.  McLendon,  Proprietor  of  the 
McLendon  Business  College,  Hattiesburg. 
Miss.,  favors  us  with  some  specimens  of  his 
work,  which  show  much  versatility.  A 
flourished  bird  was  one  of  the  attractive 
specimens  submitted  containing  holiday 
greetings  to  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  and 
its  many  friends.  It  was  executed  in  blue 
ink,  or  we  should  have  given  it  space  in  our 
columns. 

Some  magnificent  penmanship  is  at  hand 
from  Mr.  L.  Faretra,  Penman  in  Burdett 
College,  Boston,  Mass.  A  set  of  resolutions 
from  his  pen  and  brush  will  appear  ere  long 
in  The  Business  Educator. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Penman  in  the  .Metro 
politan  Business  College,  .\urora.  111.,  is 
securing  excellent  results  in  business  writ- 
ing on  the  part  of  his  students,  as  shown  by 
the  specimens  before  us.  The  work  is 
uniformly  good.  All  the  students  display 
an  excellent  combination  of  form  and  move- 
ment in  their  practice.  Mr.  Snyder  is  him- 
self a  fine  penman,  and  a  fine  young  man 
as  well.  Moreover,  his  modesty  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  his  other  excellent  qualities. 
He  is  a  faithful  worker,  and  it  is  therefore 
no  wonder  that  his  students  are  doing 
well.  The  speciaiens  are  among  the  finest 
we  have  received  this  year,  which  is  alike 
complimentary  to  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils. 

H.  A.  Reneau,  Penman  in  the  Ft,  Smith, 
Ark.,  Commercial  College,  favored  THE 
Business  Educator  with  some  especially 
well-written  cards,  ornamental  style.  Mr. 
Reaneau  is  unusually  strong  in  business 
writing,  and  he  no  doubt  intends  that  his 
ornamental  work  shall  not  be  behind. 

Holiday  Greetings,  gracefully  and  skill- 
fully written,  and  a  package  of  cards  came 
to  hand  from  the  veteran  penman  and  true 
gentleman,  Mr  A.  P.  Root,  who,  on  account 
of  failing  health  and  service  performed  in 
the  War  of  '61,  is  now  in  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home.  Erie  County,  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Root's  years  are  numbered  in  the 
60's  and  even  though  in  frail  health,  he 
swings  a  pen  of  delicacy  and  grace  attained 
by  few  young  men.  This  is  due  to  but  one 
thing,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  he  has  lived 
an  abstemious  life.  A  quarter  sent  to  him 
would  doubtless  bring  you  the  finest  pen- 
manship work  you  ever  saw  from  one  of 
his  years. 


Mr.  M.  A.  Smythe,  Penman  in  the  Nation- 
al Business  College,  Roanoke,  Va.,  recently 
favored  us  with  some  excellent  movement 
drills  and  other  specimens  from  students 
under  his  charge.  Mr.  J.  B.  Deisher  has 
made  unusual  improvement,  while  Miss 
Fanny  Dowdy  does  excellent  work  along 
the  line  of  movement  exercises  Miss 
Hernice  Hatnmersley  does  not  write  as  well 
as  Miss  Dowdy,  but  makes  exercises  quite 
as  well,  which  will  no  doubt  mean  better 
page  writing  later  on. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rhoads,  Reading,  Pa.,  writes  a 
strong,  characteristic  hand.  A  flourished 
card  recently  received  from  him  displays 
unusually  good  taste  in  color  harmony, 
having  been  done  with  red  and  gold  ink  on 
a  pink  card.  Mr.  Rhoads  is  one  of  the  most 
faithful,  liberal  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  The  Business  Educator. 

Mr.  W.  C.  WoUaston,  of  the  Owosso.  Mich., 
Business  College,  favored  us  with  speci- 
mens of  penmanship  from  his  pupils,  which 
rank  above  the  average  of  those  received  at 
this  office.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  few 
months  no'w  until  certificates  will  be  find- 
ing their  way  into  the  (_>wosso  Business 
College.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  were 
from  H.  S.  Young,  Jennie  Chaffee,  Mina 
A.  Dell,  J.  Manley  Card,  Letah  Yerrick, 
Ethel  Bonnell,    and   Edward    Bower. 


Mr.  F.  O.  Putnam,  whose  portrait  appears 
above,  is  an  Iowa  product,  ;t.")  years  of  age. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  when  old  enough  became  a 
bookkeeper  in  Omaha,  Xebr.,  where  he  re 
mained  until  1891,  when  he  attended  and 
graduated  from  the  Zanerian.  Following 
this  event  he  taught  penmanship  itinerant- 
ly  for  three  years,  and  then  devoted   two 


years  to  commercial  designing  and  en- 
grossing in  Cincinnati,  O.  In  '97  he  pursued 
a  course  in  illustrating  in  Chicago,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  teaching  and  su- 
pervising writing  and  drawing.  For  two 
years  he  taught  writingand  drawing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky.  At 
this  time  he  gave  considerable  attention  to 
the  matter  of  chalk  talk  work.  In  connec- 
tion with  Prof.  Brown,  an  elocutionist,  they 
did  considerable  entertaining,  Mr.  Putnam 
illustrating  the  readings  or  recitations  of 
Mr.  Brown,  while  deliyermg  them.  One  of 
the  strong  features  of  these  talks  was  a 
colored  crayon  drawing  of  the  chariot  race 
from  Ben  Hur. 

Mr.  Putnam  is  now  serving  his  second 
year  as  supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing 
in  the  public  schools  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Few  special  teachers  have  had  the  practi- 
cal training  and  wide  experience  Mr.  Put- 
nam has  enjoyed,  and  as  a  consequence  he 
is  splendidly  equipped  to  teach  writing  and 

Mr.  Putnam  is  notonly  a  fine  artist,  but  is 
an  unusually  fine  penman  as  well,  speci- 
mens of  his  work  having  appeared  occa- 
sionally in  The  Business  Educator. 
Personally,  Mr.  Putnam  is  modest,  quiet, 
and  companionable.  He  has  little  of  the 
egotist  in  him,  preferring  to  let  his  work 
speak  rather  than  his  tongue. 

SOMETHING  NEW— ARTISTIC— UMQUE 

:i  Flourishes,  all  different,  in   ,3  colors, 
each  25c:  the  3  for  50c. 
.\11  fresh  from  the  pen,  mailed  in  tube.    Suit- 
iible  for   framing.     Mr.  Zaner  says;     "Mr.  Ger- 
hold's  bird  and  scroll  flourishes  are  skillful,  ef- 
fective,   novel,    and    out-of-the-ordinary.      They 
repre.sent  harmony  in  color  as  well  as  in  line. "' 
.\ddress,     L.  E.  GERHOLD, 
110  Chemical  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

25  PER  CENT.  CASH  COMMISSION 

if  you  take  orders  for  mv  cards. 
Price,  15  cents  per  dozen.     Send  4 
cents  in  stamps  for  sample  case  and 
instructions. 

C.  R.  TATF,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Care  Bartlett  College 


KMNG 


Illustrating  and  Ens^ving  for  poiteri, 
catalogs,  booklets,  ads,  and  all  commer- 
cial art  purposes.  We  write  copy,  do  trt 
printing,  lithographing  and  engraving  by 
all  processes.  Everything  that'i  done 
with  pen,  brush,  graver  and  type.  We 
also  engross  and  illuminate.  Siudioopp. 
City  Hall  Subway  station.  Call,  write, 
'phone.    Telephone,  3530  Cort.    145  B'way,  New  Vorlc. 


From  the  professional  pen  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Lehman,  Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FLICKINGER'S  PRACTICAL  ALPHABETS 

The  work  for  which  all  the  Penmanship  World 
has  been  anxiously  waiting  for  these  many  years. 
An  achievement  worthy  the  fame  of  the  Master 
Penman  Helpftil  alike  to  the  student  and  the 
professional  pen  artist.  The  one  book  you  c»i\'l 
do  without.  Cloth  with  gold  stamp.  $1  OO.  Paper, 
75c.     In  form  of  38  detached  slips.  50c.,  postpaid. 

ENGROSSING-This  is  a  superb  new  volume  of 
large  pages  i9  x  12)  and  cover,  embodying  iuil.ster- 
pieces  of  the  world's  most  famous  engrossers. 
Magnificent  specimens  by  Ames  c&  Rollinson  staff, 
Dennis,  Holt,  Geyer,  Flickinger.  Costello,  Kins- 
ley Studio,  etc  More  examples  of  modern  high 
grade  engrossing  than  in  all  other  books  com- 
bined. Order  these  two  books  at  once  and  receive 
free  our  new  book  'Business  Writing  Made  Easy." 
27  Graded  Plates  with  instructions.  Sells  separate- 
ly for  .50  cents.  PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL. 
203  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOW  TO  DRAW  POTRAITS  AND  CARTOONS. 

Por- 


DO  you  want  to 
traits '?     Lea 


FRANCIS  B.  COVRTNEY 

HANDWRITING  SPECIALIST 

Expert    Microscopic    Examiner    of 

Forged  and  Questioned  'Writing. 
Care  McDonald  Buainess  Inslitut*. 

MilwiLUkec.  Wis. 


to  make  cartoons  '; 
[.earn  to  sketch  from  nature,  etc  . 
for  pastime  or  coin?  Well,  we  can  teach  YOU 
as  we  have  taught  others,  and  if  you  ilrop  us  a 
postal  we  can  have  a  talk  over  the  matter.  Write 
and  be  convinced.     Address, 

THE  GALLOWAY  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING. 
5  West  Third  St.,  Potlslown.  Pa. 


riRST-CLASS  PENMAN 

wanted  for  general  work  in  large  school  of 
Pacific  Northwest.  Man  of  about  2.5  years  of 
age  preferred  ;  must  be  competent,  and  pos- 
sess a  pleasing  personality.  Permanent  place, 
with  promotion,  for  the  right  man.  Acidress 
"  Pacific  Northwest,"  care  Business  Educa- 
cator,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Letters  will  be  for- 
warded to  advertiser. 


Want  a  position  ? 
Want  a  teacher? 
Want  a  partner? 
Want  to  buy  a  school  ? 
Want  to  sell  a  school? 
If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


H.   E.  WYGAL 
ENGR.OSSER  (&.  DESIGNER 

Work  for  all  Commercial  Purposes. 

Rcfoiutloni,  rtemoriaU,  Teatimenlalt, 

Diplomaf,       Certificate!,       Forms, 

Letter  and  Bill  Heads,  Covers,  Etc. 


17  Lake  View  Ave., 


CLEVELAND,  O. 


/f- 


=^ 


^^^^  cards  or  take  les- 
^^^^  sons  by  mail  until 
my  8  p.  circular,  which  I 
A  f^t-ni  of  flourishing  or  6 


^ 


superbly 
Twenty  viars  with  tiR'  pen.     Address. 

F".  E.  PERSONS. 
445  Breckenridge  St.,  BUFFALO,  N. 


-J 


I  will  write  twelve  of  the  finest 
cards  you  ever  gazed  on  for  only 
20  cents.  Colored  cards  written 
in  white  ink  at  20  cents  per  dozen. 
Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  writ- 
ten in  from  Four  to  Nineteen  ways, 
50  cents.  Fine  specimen  of  pen- 
work,  10  cents.  Address, 
M.     A..    A.DA.MS. 

CARE 

Marietla,.  Cominerci&.l  College.  Marietta,  0. 


PtNMAlMSHIP  TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 


,v  quota 
:  the 


"  I  liave  increased  niv  salary  fifty  per  cent,  since  co 
course  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me."  "  My  penman 
suit  of  my  eoina  ahead  of  fifteen  office  hands."  "Your  7C 
Since  completing  the  work  I  have  earned  many  times  the  pr: 

brings  to  me  19.50,  a  little  more  than  three  times  the  price  of  your  Pen  Lettering  C' 
Quality  the  best,  the  quantity  the  most,  and  the  prices  the  lowest.    Three  month 
Ornate  Course,  includinK  Card  Writinir.  $7.00.  JfLii_(.r_iUM_iiu;  JJ3.00 
free  for  stamp. 


months*  course."      "Your 


the 


I  paid  for  i 


the  best   I   h 

ing  cards,  etc."     "  This  niai 
mrse."    The  time  is  now, 

s  Business  Writiiij;,  $5.00. 
20c.   in-i    tlo/.     Catalonut 

KLLs^oicxH  m,  w^hixmore;, 

Eek.stoi\.  School  of  Bxsslness,  E^ak.storm,  Pa* 


It's  the  conscientious  attention  to  every 
detail  of  the  B.  E.  that  makes  it  the  best  of 
its  class.  Look  through  this  number  and 
see  the  amount  of  original,  high-grade, 
practical,  beautiful,  real  helpful  material 
you  will  discover.  And  then  think  of  the 
amount  of  ability  reqiiired  to  produce  it  all! 
Then  consider  the  cost  to  get  it  all  togeiher, 
to  engrave  it,  to  print  it,  and  to  mail  it  to 
the  right  addresses.  Isn't  it  worth  all  we 
ask? 

SCHOOL  FOR  SALE  {^°'^,"^'2°  pI^'es: 

tablished  twenty-seven  years.  Seating  capacity, 
300.  Investigation  invited.  A  veritable  mint  for 
men  of  energy  and  executive  ability.  Prospec- 
tive purchasers  must  be  responsible,  trustworthy, 
aud  experienced  educator.s.  The  publishing  bus- 
iness of  the  present  proprietors  requires  their  en- 
tire time  and  attention.  For  detailed  informa- 
tion, send  naniL',  address  ;itkI  references  to  P.  O, 
Box.  No.  423.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


BEGINNERS    desiring  positions  as  commercial 

teachers  should  consult  the  Cen- 

tra.1  Teachers'  Agency.  We  have  many  oppor- 
tunities to  place  well  qualified  beginners.  State 
training  and  desires  in  first  letter. 

Have  purchaser  for  half  interest  in  medium- 
sized,  successful  Business  College. 


E.  C.  ROGERS.  Ma 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


sticks,  enough  for  years  of  steady  use— Best  for 
ornamental  writing— beautiful,  true  hair  lines- 
Full  directions  of  how  to  mix  to  get  best  results 
accompany  each  order.  $3  by  registered  mail  for 
a  stick.  L..  MWDAR.A.SZ. 

1281  Third  Ave..  New  York. 


STATEMENTS  BY  OTHERS. 


What  authorities  say  about  my  Courses 

H.  (J.  Healey,  Editor  ••Penman's  Art  Journal." 
"The  Journal  has  received  from  R.  C.  King,  the 
well-known  penman  of  2851  Oakland  Ave..  Min- 
neapolis, Minn  ,  a  manuscript  copy  of  his  elaborate 
series  of  lessons  iu  business  writing.  The  amount 
of  intelligent  effort  embodied  in  these  copies  is 
simply  amazing.  There  are  no  less  than  125  les- 
sons comprising  many  hundreds  of  lines  of 
exercises,  copies,  etc.  One  might  think  that  this 
subject  had  been  threshed  over  so  much  as  to  leave 
little  to  be  done  by  any  one  else,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fj.Pt  Mr.  King  has  laid  out  his  lessons  on  apian 
different  from  any  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
the  work  that  he  ia  doing  is  of  quality  that  is  now 
to  command  the  respect  of  all  who  appreciate 
modern,  rapid  business  writing.  It  would  be  a 
severe  rellection  upon  the  intelligence  of  our  rising 
generation  if  efforts  of  this  character  would  fall 
short  of  the  appreciation  that  shows  itself  in  a 
liberal  patronage." 


hii 


We  have  kno' 

found  him  ti 
dealings." 

Your  verdict  would  be  jus 

stronger  if  vou  would  take 

larstell  more.    Write  lor  tl 

Yours  truly. 

R..    C.    1 

2851  Oakland  Ave. 


pruvmg  his  hand 

id  with  Mr.  King. 

ber  of  years,  and 

pt  and  reliable  in  all  his 


s  strong  and  perhaps 


[~][  'u;i^^>2t?s^2i>g><^^gy2^^';^y^^^^  \\\ 


^^J^u4/neU/^^/iu^i^      ^ 
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SPECIMEN  OF  STRONG,  HIGH-GRADE  PEN  LETTERING,  DESIGNING  AND  DRAWING. 


MY 
BOOK 

Copyrighted  19<t3 

THE  WONDER  OF  THE 
TWENTIETH    CENURY 

J,  H.  Gillis's  method  of 
makinR  a  Correct  Likeness 
like  this  on  Writing  Paper. 
Enclose  stamp  for  circu- 
lar, or  a  |1.(X»  bill  for  my 
Book  of  Instructions  and 
4  Photos  6x8  inches,  4 
inch  head  to  work  on,  post- 
paid. Crane  and  thous- 
ands of  others  endorse  it. 


21, 1903. 


I  have  used  iMr.  Giilis' 
that  it  is  the  best  on 
have  it. 


fthod  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
irth.  Kvery  penman  should 
Veiy  truly,  G.  E.  Cbane. 

Columbiana,  <->hio. 
Your  system  is  simply  immense  and  gives  entire  satis- 
faction;   the  Hnest  thing  for  the  money  that  has  ever 
been  offered.  J.  B.  Culp. 

Gainesville.  Fla. 
I  am  convinced  that  your  book  is  the  finest  thing  of  the 
liind  on  the  market,  a  veritable  boon  to  the  artist  and 
penman.    I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  you  in  the  gener- 
ous patronage  whieh  you  deserve.  V\'.  l*.  Garrett. 
Address.                     J.  H.  GILLIS.  Sycamore.  O. 


xhe:   kinsi.e:y  tewche^rs'   bvre:a.v 

seeks  the  njinic.  address  and  credentials  of  any  teacher  in  the  United  States  and 
British  America  not  already  on  file  in  the  Kinsley  offices.  Should  you  who  are  now 
being  educated  by  this  "  Business  Educator"  be  among  the  number,  or  should  you 
know  any  such  unfortunate  teacher  you  are  requested  to  make  it  known  by  the  next 
mail.  We  are  in  position  to  and  will  reciprocate  in  generous  measure,  heaping  full 
and  running  over. 

We  aim  to  excell  all  others,  and  to  make  our  records  more  nearly  complete 
than  are  those  of  anv  like  institution.  We  have  great  adv:intnj.'es,  and  tlu-  Kinsley 
Bureau  is  rapidly  iHc.niinu  a  pow^-r  in  the  land  by  aidiii- High  Schools.  Commer- 
cial Colleges  and  Business  Teachers  to  render  b.^ti.T  •.iT\  \vk-  thmi  lHM-,i,.C..rr  m  iIr. 
multiplyin-  lu-eds  uf  ilu'  vast  luisimss  world  in  the  vcr\  .^nter..!  \Uiicli  il  has  iii;id.- 
its  home.  For  it  is  not  Itid.Uii  in  .some  small  town  never  visiiLd.  beside  a  by-paih 
never  trayeled.  The  Kinsley  Bureau  is  located  upon  Broadway  where  the  great 
highways  leading  to  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  cross  and  recross  ;  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  a  postoffice  wliieli  liamlles  more  mail  than  is  handled  by  many  thousands  of 
small  postoffices  lumped  togetlier.  Around  its  doors  surge  four  or  five  millions  of 
the  most  alert  and  wideawake  people  ever  gathered  within  a  like  compass. 

In  this  metropolis  of  the  western  hemisphere  much  of  the  world's  commerce 
gathers  and  is  cared  for  in  sky  scrapers  which  would  dwarf  the  Tower  of  Babel  by 
people  who  are  or  should  be  well  trained  by  Commercial  Teachers  in  Business 
Colleges. 

And  all  our  eflfbrts  are  centered  upon  the  task  of  improving  that  training 
through  the  help  we  give  to  earnest  teachers  in  progressive  schools. 

The  credentials  of  many  hundreds  of  these  most  earnest  teachers  are  now  on 
file  in  our  oflfices ;  (are  yours?)  and  these  teachers  are  now  busily  building  up  busi- 
ness. They  are  at  work  from  the  granite  quarries  to  the  cane  fields,  from  the  Ever- 
glades to  the  mighty  woods  "  where  rolls  the  Oregon." 

Which  reminds  us  that  within  the  past  three  weeks  in  this  busy  raidschool 
season  when  changes  are  comparatively  few,  we  have  placed  many  teachei-s  in 
schools  from  the  Packard  and  the  Euclid  here  at  our  elbow  to  Heald's  in  fkr  away 
Frisco  and  in  others  all  the  way  between.  We  need  many,  many  more;  we  need  you. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  set  our  machinery  turning  for  your  benefit.  We  charge  no 
registration,  accept  no  retainer.  That  leaves  us  free  and  unbiased.  The  Principal 
appreciates  this,  for  we  "fit  the  right  teacher  in  the  right  place." 

Tell  us  when  you  will  be  disengaged— we  do  not  disturb  teachers  under  con- 
tract—but file  your  papers  NOW  that  we  may  be  ready  before  your  time  of  need.  If 
now  free  all  the  better,  for  we  need  you  at  once ;  many  strong  schools  have  commis- 
sioned us  to  find  you  for  them. 

For  New  York  is  the  clearing  house  for  brains  and  business  schools  as  well  as 
for  banks  and  bonds.  We  all  know  that  in  every  line  the  most  up-to-date  products, 
highest  qualities,  greatest  abundance  and  variety  are  to  be  found  in  this  center  of 
greatest  wealth  and  population.  That  is  whj^  bright  teachers  here 
seek  employment:  that  is  the  reason  progressive  schools  come  to  the 
Kinsley  Bureau  for  their  teachers  "A  hint  to  the 
wise  is  surticient."     The  growth  of  c 

that  shrewd  principals  of  Hi^h  Schools.  No ,.  ^  _,_^ 

olleges    do  not  need   even  the  hint.      This  ^  [^ M 


.^M^M. 


TheKinsIey  Durea 

(^r::::^^^  245  Broadw>ay,NeWYork 


[^  1 1  <J^^1r>^^&i^.;^s^^^j^^^^!^i^^i^^dl^^^^  |U 
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-  LESSONS-  IN  - 
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'^V/'      CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Cesson  S. 

This  month  we  begin  with  the  letter  V.  The  loop  is  made  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  used  in  P,  R,  B,  and  is  connected  with  a  shaded 
stroke  extending  near  to  the  base  line,  where  you  quickly  release 
pressure  to  get  shade  as  shown  in  copy.  Then  place  pen  where 
you  left  off  and  add  a  hair  line  so  that  it  forms  a  sort  of  letter  I'. 
Then  add  the  last  shade.  Notice  that  the  last  shade  is  only  two 
and  a  half  spaces  long,  extending  to  within  a  half  space  of  head 
line. 

For  first  style  of  letter  K,  make  first  two  parts  of  U,  but  in  this 
case  extend  it  to  within  a  half  space  of  base  line.  The  last  part  is 
a  stem  similar  to  the  one  used  in  letter  P  or  B.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  second  style  of  letter  l'(  marked -V)  is  that  the  first  part 
extends  to  within  a  space  and  a  quarter  of  base  line,  instead  of  a 
half  space  as  in  first  style.  The  third  style  which  is  very  popular 
among  writers,  is  a  complete  letter  U  with  a  lower  loop. 

In  the  capital  letters  following  you  will  have  trouble  in  mak- 
ing ovals  that  have  smooth  lines,  but  do  not  be  discouraged ;  just 
apply  the  thought  embodied  in  the  last  two  lines  of  this  lesson. 

Criticisms.  ~~~ 

\V.  A.  B..  Lowell.  This  work  is  much 
better.  Try  to  conceal  all  your  pen  lifting 
and  take  a  little  more  pains  for  retouching. 
It  will  help  the  appearance  of  your  work 
greatly.  Also  study  form  of  loop  in  capital 
A.  Your  ink  is  better,  especially  the  first 
six  lines. 


Begin  letter  .V  with  an  oval,  as  in  letter  t^  and  without  lifting 
the  pen  make  second  shade  and  end  with  a  dot.  Notice  that  the 
bulk  of  the  shade  is  above  the  middle  of  the  stroke.  The  second 
part  may  be  made  in  one  or  two  strokes ;  which  ever  way  you  pre- 
fer. It  is  almost  a  complete  oval  and  touches  the  first  part  of  the 
letter  in  the  middle. 

The  letter  Q  is  a  large  figure  2,  and  is  made  very  much  like  the 
first  part  of  -Y,  except  that  instead  of  finishing  with  a  dot,  you 
finish  with  a  long  narrow  loop  which  rests  on  the  base  line.  Then 
turn  the  paper  around  and  place  a  delicate  shade  on  top  of  the 
narrow  loop. 

In  practicing  from  the  last  two  lines,  keep  in  mind  slant,  spac- 
ing, strength  of  shade  and  forms  of  letters.  It  is  time  and  effort 
wasted,  not  to  mention  the  cost  and  waste  of  material,  to  practice 
aimlessly.  Study  and  intelligent  practice  are  the  qualities  which 
cause  improvement;  and  according  to  the  quality  and  amount  of 
study  and  practice  you  put  into  any  given  work,  just  so  much 
more  quicklj-  will  improvement  manifest  itself. 


J.  K.  N.,  Attica.  Yes,  this 
better;  don't  you  think  si 
lifting  and  in  making  oval 
and  B,  strive  to  make  si 


nkis  very  much 
1?  Conceal  pen 
in  capitals  P.  R. 
3th,  not   shaky 


ATTENTION-SPICIAL  OFFER-FREE  REGISTRATION 


Schermerhorn  Teachers'  Agency,  3  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Send  for  circulars  NoW.     File  your  record  for 


JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL.  Manager. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  ^"i„^V«e"J  ''ft 
A  GOOD  PENMAN  tX^auTbout  J; 

^^^^^^^^— ^i^^^^^^    courses  by  mail. 

SUPPLIES:  Glossy  Black  Ink  Powder.  1  pt., 
35c  ;  White  Ink  Powder,  1  bottle,  20c  ;  Gillott's  604 
Pens,  80c  gross;  Principality,  95c;  Unbeatable 
Cards,  (any  name)  25c  tloz.;  Scrap  Book  Speci- 
mens, 25c.  each. 

r.  W.  TAMBI^YN, 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


lines.    Also  make  the  oval  more  rounding. 

]  The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency.  [ 

1  70  Fifth  Avenue,  Nbw  York,  \ 

1  Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu-  \ 

1  ates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col-  [ 

1  leges,  schools  and  families.  ► 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager, 


J      scnoois,  ana 


gcr.J 


WE  HAVE  TWICE 


as  many  calls  for  Teachers  as  we 
had  last  New  Year.  Several  of 
these  are  urgent  in  point  of  time — good  salaries  and  good  people  to 
work  for.  Some  of  the  calls  are  for  next  school  year.  If  this  doesn't 
appeal  to  you.  pass  it  on  to  your  friend— no-wr. 

VNiON  te:a.che:rs'  bvre:a.v, 

203     Bt*oacl'way«      Ne'iv     York.* 

Known  for  many  years  a.s  the.  Penman's  Art  Journal  Teachers'  Bureau, 


(7)    l7j  6^ 
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FOR  sgiE 


( ine  of  the  best  IJiisi- 
ness  Schools  in  the 
East.  Handsome  and  substan- 
tial equipment.  Extensively  ad- 
vertised and  well  patronized. 
High  tuition  rates  and  long-terms. 
Regular  attendance  about  14U  stu- 
dents. Fine  location  in  city  of 
70,000.  100,000  people  in  a  radius 
of  five  miles.  Competition  dor- 
mant. Have  no  trouble  in  locat- 
ing all  graduates.  Will  clear  $3, ."500 
this  year.  Outside  business  in- 
terests the  reason  for  selling. 
Price,  $5,000  cash.  Write  if  you 
mean  business.     Address, 

U.  S.  cure  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 


^^3J/h£orrut/^ 


f^^3Su^i/n^M^i^(/iu^iiir'      ^ 


A  man  from  the  Keystone  State  unlocks 
the  doors  to  penmanship  to  all  that's  horri- 
ble. He  sends  a  batch  of  wh'at  he  calls  capi- 
tal letters.  Thev  are  far  from  being  capi- 
tal, but  they  were  capital  fun  for  me.  They 
took  as  many  different  slants  as  a  lot  of  lo- 
cal democrats  going  home  from  a  town 
caucus.  Some  w^ere  fat  enough  to  kill,  and 
others  were  so  skinny  that  they  would  put 
a  maiden  hair  fern  to  the  tall  pines. 

He  should  shake  his  ink  before  using,  not 
shake  while  using.  Hut  there's  some  hope 
for  him  yet.  He  had  the  prettiest  "  D  "  and 
capital  "  B  "  that  I've  seen  in  many  a  day. 
If  they  were  accidental  it  was  a  caper  of 
chance,  but  they  appeared  to  me  to  be 
traced  by  a  hand  and  from  the  mind  of  a 
man  possessing  wonderful  undeveloped 
talent. 

The  Knipire  State  furnishes  a  specimen 
of  good  luck  penmanship.  Every  letter 
looks  like  a  horse-shoe,  and  from  the  differ- 
ent slants  and  irregular  lines  there  must 
have  been  a  hurricane  at  the  time. 

Most  of  them  looked  like  a  bunch  of  burnt 
wire  as  hard  to  unravel  as  the  mj'stery  of 
love.  A  love  letter  written  in  such  a  hand 
could  not  possibly  reach  the  heart  of  any 
well  meaning  young  lady.  She  would  cer- 
tainly  think   the   man   was  a  crook,  for  no 


In  response  to  the  many  calls  for 

Instruction  in  Card  Writing 

I   have  prepared  a  course  of 

Six  Lessons  by  Mail  for  $3 

Cash  in  advance.  As  my  time  is  lim- 
ited, I  shall  enroll  only  25  students 
at  one  time.  Sample  lessons,  50c., 
which  may  be  deducted  when  bal- 
ance of  course  is  ordered. 

I  STILL  SELL  THE  BEST  BLANK 
CARDS  ON  THE  MARKET 

F.  S    HEATH,  Concord,  N.  H. 


DESIGNED  AND  FILLED. 
RESOLUTIONS,  MEMORIALS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, ETC.,  ENGROSSED. 
LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 
FURNISHED. 


SRMUEL    D.   HOLT, 

penman  and  debioner, 

1208  Chestnut  Stbeet,  Philadelphia. 


straightforward  young  man  could  write  so 
crooked.  Yet  tie  is  very  evidently  bent  on 
being  successful,  as  he  has  asked  me  to  ex- 
press my  opinion. 

Pluck  is  the  parent  of  good  luck,  young 
man,  and  you  may  be  a  lucky  penman  yet 
if  you  are  plucky. 


-j^fp-Z^D'^/dA 


Under  this  heading  we  hope  to  print  from 
month  to  month,  suggestions,  short  articles, 
illustrations,  etc.,  from  teachers  touching 
upon  methods  of  teaching,  favorite  forms 
and  exercises,  things  that  have  proven 
good  in  the  school  room,  and  even  in  the 
office,  etc. 

You  have  something  you  have  found 
good  in  your  work.  Pass  it  around.  "  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  Do 
not  delay,  but  attend  to  it  at  once.  You'll 
feel  better  and  you'll  make  somebody's 
work  better  and  lighter  by  contributing 
your  best. 


This  is  a  modern  penman's  puzzle,  inas- 
much as  it  will  puzzle  almost  anyone  to 
make  it  well  at  first.  It  is  a  good  exercise, 
however,  because  it  contains  the  three  bas- 
ic principles  of  capital  letters.  In  practic- 
ing, endeavor  to  make  all  forms  uniform  in 
height,  and  to  keep  the  lines  as  nearly  par- 


allel as  possible,  and  as  uniform  in  spacing 
as  you  can.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  shade 
on  the  O  principle  would  be  at  half  the 
slant  height,  while  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
shades  on  the  other  two  principles  should 
be  near  the  base.  Who'll  give  us  the 
best  line  of  these  forms?  Who'll  invent 
others  equally  good  ?  Don't  be  bashful,  but 
send  on  3'our  efforts. 


WANTED  ?°""^  ", 


:{or 


Mc 


s  than  we  can  till.  The  Kan- 
sonierian  Journal,  which  tells  of  Raitsom's 
Famous  Prize  Course  of  Lessons  and  gives 
full  infonnation  concerning  our  cources  bv 
mail,  sent  FREE.  A  position  is  awaiting 
you;  become  qualifietl—.\CT  NOW.  Cards, 
■»c  per  dozen. 


^s  you  want  them,  when  you  want 

them,  at  prices  you  can  well  afford 

to   pay.    Send  for  estimates    and 

sketches  for  special  designs. 

Desi^nlrk^,  for  all  purposes. 
Engrossing,  plain  or  in  colors. 


ni  ^J^iv/^^^^/^^^^^^i^^i^^/ilc^e^./ii€l^  lU 
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CHINESE  STICK   INK  . 

Because  customers  have  found  the  ink  as 
represented,  black,  it  dries  quickly  and  un- 
like other  inks,  pencil  lines  can  be  erased 
without  disturbing  the  blackness  of  the  ink, 
they  have  requested  special  rates  for  the  ink 
in  quantities  of  from  20  to  50  sticks,  to  sell 
among  their  friends. 

The  fact  that  one  ordered  30  of  the  small 
size  sticks,  proves  that  it  is  a  good  seller, 

I  should  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  to 
"Business  College"  men,  who  would  care 
to  carry  it  in  stock  to  sell  to  their  students. 

If  you  haven't  used  it  send  me  SOc  for  small 
size,  or  $2,00  for  large  size  stick  of  lak.  In- 
structions as  to  how  to  use  it  sent  with  every 
stick.  Address,  R.  A.  CEPEK, 

733  Throop  St. Chicago,  III 


iMODERATf 
RIEE5 

.Endrossed  -PfN 

^ND  iN\PORTRAII& 


1  will  write  your  Name 
on  one  dozen  P  A  Q  R  Q 

iwiiigive  i/Mnuo 


free   a    pack  of  Samples 
and  send  terms  to  agents 
with  each  order.    Agents  W«Lnted. 

BLANK  CARDS  \^^ ^'^.\ril^'^^ 

the  market.  Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different 
colors.  Sample  100  postpaid,  16c.  1000  by  express, 
7.^c.    Card  Circular  for  red  stamp. 


kinds.  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  Mc.  Less  for 
more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black  or  Very  Best  White, 
15c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder.  10c.  Gil- 
lott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.  Circular  for  stamp, 
W,  A,  BODE,  27lh  St,.  Pittsburgh,  S.  S,.  P«nn, 


THE 

MUSSELMAN 

PUBLICATIONS 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 

One  of  the  neatepit  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Commercial  Correspondence.  Unlike  any 
thing  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pages.    Sitigle  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

A  book  of  479  pages,  thoroughly  covering  the 
subject.    Copy  sent  postpaid  for  $2.00. 


Practical  Bookkeeping 
High  School  Bookkeeping 


ci&l  La 
t  Spellei 


Try  a  box  of  NUSSELNAN'S  PERFECTION  PENS 
25  cents. 


For  full  information  and  sample  pages,  write 


one:  r.e:ason 

IMHY  you  should  take  this 
**'  course  of  lessons  in  draw- 
ing is:  If  dollars  count  for 
anything  this  proposition 
should  be  considered.  It  is  a 
paying  investment  and  not 
an  expensive  one. 

20  LESSONS  FOR  $5.00 

is  really  so  cheap  that  it 
makes  the  course  appear 
cheap  on  the  face  of  this  ad- 
vertisement, but  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  a  valuable  one. 

Being  a  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing I  am  in  a  position  to  of- 
fer suggestions  and  answer 
questions  regarding  teach- 
ing. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  ad- 
vance the  student.  His  work 
is  carefully  criticised  and  re- 
turned with  free-hand  draw- 
ings when  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  instruction. 

As  one  correspondent  put 
it,     I    am     really    preparing 
students  to  become  supervis- 
ors of  drawing.  In  a  measure 
I  am,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  undei-stand 
the  principles  of  perspective  before  being  able  to  draw  anything 
and  everything  and  teach  intelligently. 

My  course  covers  all  points  necessary  to  understand  when 
teaching,  sketching  or  illustrating.  It  has  developed  from  years 
of  experience  in  teaching  and  supervising  drawing  in  public 
schools.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  I  have  over 
5,000  Pupils  and  100  Teachers  Under  my  Instruction 
in  the  schools  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  altho  I  visit  each  room 
once  a  week,  twenty-five  of  the  teachers  are  interested  enough  in 
the  drawing  to  take  a  special  course  in  perspective.  I  meet  the 
class  every  Saturday,  morning  which  adds  some  to  i 
pays  to  understand  how  to  draw. 

The  same  course  I  offer  you 
les8  than  $50.00. 

Mention  this  ad.  and  address, 

1218  HIGH  STREET.    F.  0.  PUTNAM,  LITTLE  ROCK.ARK. 


iiy  salary.  It 
\'Ould  cost  at  an  art  school  not 
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BY  THE  LATB  C.  C.  CANAN.         MANY  MORE  DESIGNS  YET  TO   FOLLOW. 


WA  NTFn    A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHER 
J^t\lMt.U    ^^1^  _  |^_^^  J  _^  I  ^  Business  Lol- 

AT  ONCE  lege  training,  to  take  charge 
of  a  Hrst-class  school  in  cen- 
tral Illinois.  Good  salary  to  rigat  man. 
Must  be  able  to  make  small  investment. 
Address  C.  D., 

Care  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 


Gillott  s  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 

I  CILLOTTS 
i  PRINCIPALITY  __ 

PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 

^„^.,«w!»ii,  .i**j  o  s  t  p  Mmmik 

<Ci      ~       O     GIILOTT'S         I 

^~-~"ia«iiik'f'ii'f^'^'t'T'"iMr 
VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.  F. 

Qillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood 
the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional 
and  Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  nev- 
er equalled.  Qillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front 
rank,  as  regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gilloit  (Si  Sons 

Alfred  Field  ^  Co. 


Sols    Atfsnta 

93  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK 


••THE  DVGOVT  RENMAN." 

Oldest.         Cheipeit.         Best. 

Lessoas  by  Mall  in  all  Branches  of  Pen  Art. 

Flourishing, 

He  is  unequaled  as  an  instructor  in  this  art. 
You  should  see  his  work.  Send  25c.  and  get  his 
circulars,  terms,  samples  and  a  surprise. 

Address,  JASPER  JAY  STONE,  M.  D,, 

Niotaze,  Kans. 


SVCCESS 

In  student  training  is  produced  as  much  through  the 
best  texts  as  by  the  best  teachers,  but  when  the 
latter  combine  their  talents  with  the  former  the  re- 
sults are  superlative. 

Teachers  who  have  not  examined  the  Paterson 
publications  cannot  appreciate  the  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties of  their  work.  These  books  lighten  the  task. 
They  are  not  mere  texts — they  are  Assistant  Teachers 

Paterson  Phonography     -     -     -    $2.00 

Style  Manual  for  Stenographers, 

Reporters  and  Correspondents  $1.25 

Typewriting  by  the  Piano  Method      6oc 

SPECIAL  TEMPORARY  OFFER 
TO  TEACHERS   ONLY    ^    ^    ^ 

Examination   Copies,   one-third   off    List 
Price,  Postpaid, with  Privilege  of  Returning 

H.  GRA.IIA.M    PA.TE:RS0N, 

Author  SLivol   Publisher, 

502  Postal  Telegraph  Building.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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PRACTICAL  ENGROSSING  BY  E.  L.  BROWN,  ROCKLAND,  ME. 


^^ 
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Lessons  In  Wash  Drawing 
and  Engrossing. 


KOCKLANU,    MAVNE. 


Engrossing. 


A  specimen  of  moderate  price  engrossitig 
is  presented  for  this  month's  study.  Lay 
off  the  entire  wording  on  a  sheet  18x23 
inches,  or  smaller.  It  may  bother  you 
some  to  make  wording  "come  outright" 


and  you  must  not  become  discouraged  if 
you  find  it  necessary  to  make  several  trials 
before  you  finally  succeed. 

Exercise  care  to  have  ruling  for  script 
uniform.  Pencil  the  heading  Salt  Springs 
Solar  Coarse  Salt  Co.,  and  Jonathan  Gos- 
mau  Wynkoop  very  carefully  before  adding 
the  ink;  also  initial  W  and  ornaments. 
Water  color  shaded  in  purple. 

The  strength  and  general  effect  of  the 
piece  is  lost  in  engraving. 


PENMAN'S    SVPPLIES 

Hand  Cut  Cards.    Samples  Fivt 

10(10  3-ply  W.  B.,  75c.    I«i0  6ply  VV.  B.,  95c. 

1000  Colored  Cards  ( 10  colorsl.85c.    lOOo  Tinted  Cards,85c 

loo  Comic  Cards,  assorted,  25c.    100  Scroll  Cards.  35c. 

Penman's  Souvenir.  35c.    Penman's  Sample  Book,  25c. 

'Written   Cards 

24  White  Cards,  25c.    24  Colored  Cards,  white  ink,  25c. 

12  Flourished  Design  Cards,  fre.sh  from  the  pen,  6Uc. 

Send  to. day.     \f.  McBEE,  19  Snyder  .St..  Allegheny,  Pa. 


fSa^1:isf£ictor':v'     JSer-vioe. 


The  follcwing  quotation  voices  the  sen- 
timent of  teachers  registered   -with   us  : 
"You  certainly  trea.1  your  clients  properly,  a.nd  render  good  service.     I  grea.tly  ipprecia-te  your 
successful   efforts   in    my    behalf."      We  need   more   teachers.     Register  todav.    Centrally    Located. 
Prompt  Servce.     We  have  a  good  bu.siness  school  for  sale.        AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  BUREAU. 
C.  E.  Pople.  Manager.  1836  Fisher  BIdg.,  Chicago. 
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A  New  Book  on  Commercial  Law 

Williams  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  the  most  praclical  text  that 
has  yet  been  ofl'ered  to  Commercial  Schools.  Ui^h  Sciiools,  Academies  and  Private 
Learners.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Jester,  both  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  well  qualified  students  of  law.  Mr.  Jester  is  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Bar,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  recognized  in  the  fraternity  as  well  qualified  to 
prepare  such  a  work. 

The  strong  point  in  Williams's  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  its  teach- 
ability. No  work  has  been  spared  to  present  the  subject  matter  in  such  way  both 
rhetorically  and  mechanically  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  as  far  as  possible,  easy  o, 
coviprehension  far  both  student  avd  teacher. 

It  is  bound  in  blue  silk,  stamped  in  gold  and  retails  for  $1.25.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  commercial  teacher  on  receipt  of  50c,  which  amount  will  be  re- 
funded upon  return  of  the  book,  or  will  be  credited  on  the  first  order  after  adoption. 
Jt  will  pay  to  see  this  hook  before  deciding  upon  a  text  for  the  year. 


-ADDRESS- 


The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

N.  B. — Do  not  i'or^et  that  we  are  ])ublishers  of  Siiorthand  and  Commercial  Text 
Books  of  the  highest  order.     Any  information  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


(intended  for  subscribers  only.) 

Under  this  headinp  Mr.  Zaner  criticises  specimens 
of  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  submitted  to  him. 
Postage  should  be  enclosed  if  specimens  are  to  be 
returned.  He  will  also  endeavor  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  penmanship  matters,  or  if 
thought  best,  questions  may  be  submitted  through 
this  department  to  the  readers  of  our  journal  for  vol- 
unteer answers.  This  gives  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Educator  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  made  this  work  a  life-time  study,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  contribute  thereto. 

T.  C.  K.,  Niagara.  You  have  improved 
not  a  little  the  last  year.  Your  small  letters 
are  now  ahead  of  your  capitals.  Throw 
more  force  and  freedom  in  the  letters. 
Strike  out  boldly  and  still  greater  improve- 
ment will  follow.  Write  rapidly  enough  to 
keep  out  all  nervous  kinks  in  the  lines. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

J.  F.  Z.,  Yatesboro.  Watch  lower  turn  of 
i  and  last  upper  turn  of  n.  Both  are  too 
angular.  Watch  spacing  between  the  let 
ters.  Curve  final  strokes  less.  Raise  pen 
at  top  of  c.  Finish  words  as  carefuUy  as 
you  begin  them.  Carefully  close  a.  Some 
of  your  capital  practice  is  scrawly.  Be  more 
deliberate  in  some  of  your  exercise  work. 

W.  H.  H.,  Tenn.  You  write  entirely  too 
rapidly  and  recklessly.  You  must  give 
more  attention  to  turns  and  angles,  retraces 
and  loops,  etc.  Your  small  a  is  very  poorly 
formed.  It  sometimes  looks  like  «.  Some 
of  your  o's  have  no  daylight  in  them,  while 
some  of  your  a  's  look  like  r's.  Get  on  your 
glasses  and  get  down  to  detail. 

C.  O.  S.  Your  movement  drills  are  not 
yet  up  to  the  required  grade  for  engraving. 


Keep  at  it,  and  you  will  succeed.  Studj' 
form  closely,  and  then  practice  faithfully 
to  realize  your  ideals. 

L.  A.  J.,  N.  J.  You  are  doing  excellent 
work.  You  couldn't  very  well  help  it  under 
the  masterful  instruction  of  Mr.  Thornburg. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  emphasise  the 
shoulder  of  the  small  r,  that  you  curve  the 
dow^n  stroke  of  «  more  and  close  it,  and 
that  you  always  close  the  o.  Otherwise 
your  work  is  very  practical,  and  there  will 
be  no  trouble  about  your  being  able  to 
capture  our  Certificate. 

O.  S.,  Iowa.  Your  oval  exercises  are  good. 
Your  small  letters  are  not  strong  enough, 
revealing  insutTficient  freedom  and  arm 
movement.  Crossing  of  loop  as  in  1,  b,  h 
and  k  Is  too  high.  Shade  in  t,  d  and  p  is  too 
weak  and  delicate.  Capitals  lack  strength. 
You  are  doing  nicely,  but  you  need  to  work 
strenuously  on  the  little  letters.  Use  a 
more  graceful  motion,  and  more  graceful 
forms  will  result. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


DESIGNS:- 

Catalogue  Covers,  Letter  Heads, 
Bill  Heads,  Cards,  Initial  Letters, 
Monograms,  Photograph  Group- 
ings. 

ILLrVSTRATIONS  :- 

Figures,  Interiors,  Buildings,  Por- 
traits, Landscapes,  Comics. 

PENMANSHIPCFor  Reproduction):- 
Diplomas,  Circular  Letters,  Signa- 
tures,   Addresse 
velopes.      Cards 
Checks. 

Onlj'      first-class,      artistic 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Send  copy  for  estimate. 


Steel  Pens 

USED  BY  EXPERT  AND  CAREFUL 
PENMEN  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 
Sample  card.  f2  pens  different  patterns, 
\nA  be  sen  t  for  trial  on  receipt  of  6  cents  in 
postage  stamps.    Ask  for  card  IT, 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

BROADWAY,         NEW  YORK 
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Drawines  intended  for  newspapers  may 
be  made  rather  open,  and  without  much 
detail.  They  should  be  simple,  yet  effec- 
tive. They  must  tell  a  story  in  few  lines. 
The  newspaper  artist  does  not  have  the 
time  to  work  up  beautiful  drawings.  He  is 
required  only  to  picture  to  the  public  the 
event  with  as  little  space,  and  a?  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  lesson  thi"  issue  is  from  a  sketch 
made,  while  President  Roosevelt  was  tak- 
ing his  degree  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  In  the  tirst  or  top  part  of  this  sketch. 
President  Roosevelt  has  turned  around  and 
the  sash  is  being  fitted  over  his  shoulders. 
This  was  done  to  avoid  drawing  the  face;  it 
saved  considerable  time,  and  the  picture  is 
just  as  effective.  Many  of  the  other  faces 
are  drawn  from  memory,  the  principle  ones 
however,  were  sketched,  and  contain  a 
likeness  of  the  different  people. 

The  original  of  this  drawing  was  lBxL'4 
inciies.  .N'otice  that  in  the  procession,  a 
front  view  of  President  Koosevelt  is  given, 
the  glasses  and  mustache  being  the  impor- 
tant features.  Notice,  ton.  how  the  police- 
men are  represented  ;  but  few  lines  are  used, 
yet  tliev  are  well  placed.  There  are  differ- 
ent wavs  of  patching  drawings  or  placing 
panels,  etc.  These  vou  must  learn  to  in 
vent  as  you  draw.  You  will  need  to  think 
of  many  things  at  one  time.  \'ou  will  have 
to  study  where  to  place  your  light  and 
dark  places,  to  get  an  effective  drawing.  In 


fact,  light  and  shade  are  the  chief  factors, 
together    with  good    drawing,    proportion. 

Study  the  work  of  other  artists.  Notice 
how  thev  bring  out  certain  effects;  what 
lines  and  technic  they  use.  Try  to  sketch  a 
procession,  and  learn  that  it  is  impossible. 
You  must  train  your  eye  to  see  enough  in 
a  few  glances  to  enable  you  to  draw  the 
picture  after  the  procession  has  passed  by. 
This  is  just  the  way  it  is  done,  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  Remember,  to  produce  pictures, 
it  is  necessary  to  draw  well.  If  you  have 
prepared  yourself  in  this  line,  you  will  have 
but  little  trouble  in  originating  a  picture 
similar  to  this  one. 

Better  have  some  one  give  you  a  subject 
to  illustrate,  then  see  how  you  would  repre- 
sent it.  Here  is  one  or  two:  "Bad  News 
from  the  Front"  "Two  Suburban  Trains 
Colide." 

I  will  leave  you  with  these  suggestions. 
Wash  drawing  for  next  lesson. 


sTUDv 
LAW 


th«  ORIGINAL  SCHOOL, 
Foundad  In  1890.  Successful 
graduates  everywhere.  Approved 
by  bar  and  law  colleges.  Regular 
College  Law  Course  aod  Baeinett 
Law  Course.  Liberal  T*rma. 
Special  Otfor  Now. 

Sprague  Correspondenc* 
School  off  Law, 

733UaJQsticBldg.,  Datrolt.Mloh. 


We  have  on  hand  a  very  limited  number 
of  copies  of  the  New  Spencerian  Compend- 
ium of  Penmanship  in  book  form — the  last 
of  the  edition  of  the  greatest  of  all  compend- 
iums  of  penmanship. 

The  initial  cost  of  this  work  was  upwards 
of  $10,000.00  and  no  more  will  be  published, 
as  the  cost  is  too  great  and  the  demand  too 
limited. 

It  contains  the  cream  of  the  instruction 
and  skill  of  the  Spencerian  Authors  when 
they  were  in  their  prime,  and  is  a  penman- 
ship library  in  itself— an  inexhaustable 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  pen  worker. 

He  who  intends  doing  anything  with  pen- 
manship cannot  afford  to  be  witliout  this 
work,  and  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  intends 
doing  little  or  nothing  with  penmanship 
cannot  afford  to  have  it. 

Although  not  generally  known,  this  work 
is  the  constant  companion  of  the  leading 
penmen.  A  few  years  ago  Madarasz  had 
two  copies  and  offered  to  sell  one  for$r-'.no, 
but  stated  that  $50  would  not  buy  the  other. 

We  positively  have  secured  the  last  of  the 
edition,  and  no  more  can  be  had  at  any 
price.  Many  think  a  copy  will  be  worth 
$25  in  a  few  years  from  now. 

That  the  book  may  be  doing  good  work, 
we  liave  concluded  to  sell  some  of  them  for 
$7.50  per  copy  by  express,  or  $7.1*5  per  copy 
prepaid.  Later  the  price  will  have  to  be  ad- 
vanced. Now  is  the  time  to  secure  a  copy 
of  this  never-to-be-parted-with  book. 

Address,  ZANER  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  O. 
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cii  March  Juth  i^aac  Pitman  &  Sons,  31 
L'niun  Square,  New  York,  will  publish  an 
entirely  new  Shorthand  text-book  entitled, 
"Isaac  Pitman's  Short  Course  in  Short- 
hand." 

Breaking  away  from  usages  whicli  have 
proved  eminently  successful  in  the  past, 
tlie  American  house  of  Isaac  Pitman  &  .Sons 
have  produced  a  stenographic  guide,  phil- 
osopher and  friend,  created  by  the  united 
efforts  of  an  enthusiastic  band  of  American 
shortliand  teachers.  Their  new  presenta- 
tion of  the  system  is  calculated  to  meet  the 
Twentieth  Century  needs  of  the  student  in 
our  modern  commercial  college  and  high 
school.  The  primary  object  of  the  new  book 
is  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  student  who 
w^ishes  to  become  an  efficient  business  or 
office  amanuensis,  but  who  is  not  looking  for 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  very  high  rate 
of  speed.  The  new  work  aims  to  accomplish 
all  this  and  more,  in  forty  fascinating  les- 
sons,covering  all  the  principles  of  the  Isaac 
Pitman  system, and  embodying  thebest  as- 
certainable methods  of  expert  exponents  of 
the  art.  Every  possible  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  reading  and  re-reading  of  the 
proofs  of  the  new  book  by  prominent  Amer- 
ican teachers  to  insure  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  engraved  shorthand  forms.  Some  of 
the  special  features  of  this  work  are:  Posi- 
tion writing  from  the  beginning;  wordsand 
sentences  introduced  in  the  first  lesson : 
phraseography  taught  from  the  fifth  lesson, 
and  business  letters  in  the  seventh  and 
subsequent  lessons.  As  our  readers  will 
see  from  the  advertisement  on  another 
page,  the  publishers  offer  examination  cop- 
ies at  a  very  low  rate  to  teachers  and 
schools. 


"My  Business  Friend,"  published  by  the 
Miner  Publishing  Company.  337  Broadway, 
\ew  York,  $1.0<)  a  year,  10c  a  coi>y,  is  before 
lis,  and  we  are  surprised  at  its  size  and  ex- 
<elleuce.  Exclusive  of  advertisements,  it 
contains  l'.it3  pages.  It  seems  to  occupy  a 
position  half  way  between  tlie  professional 
journal  and  the  popular  monthlies.  In  at- 
tractiveness, timeliness  and  interest  it  ap- 
peals almost  as  strongly  to  the  average 
reader  as  the  Cosmopolitan,  Everybodys 
and  McClures.  If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy 
you  Twill  do  w^ell  to  secure  one.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Miner,  the  Editor,  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  remarkable  development  and  suc- 
cess.   Our  best  wishes. 

"The  Art  Students'  Magazine,"  published 
by  Walter  S.  Wood,  KalamazGO,  Mich., 
reaches  our  desk  regularly  and  receives 
more  than  its  share  of  our  attention.  We 
find  it  to  be  wide  awake,  intensely  practical 
and  helpful  to  the  home  student  of  illus- 
trating. 

"  The  Phonographic  Magazine  "Jerome  B. 
Howard.  Editor.  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  again  be- 
fore us  well  laden  with  material  for  teacher 
and  pupil  of  Ben  Pitman  Shorthand.  A  re- 
cent interview  with  the  editor  revealed  the 
fact  that  when  the  size  of  the  magazine  was 
reduced,  the  subscription  list  enlarged  in 
about  the  reverse  ratio  of  the  reduction  in 
size  of  page  The  price  is  now  50c  instead 
of  $1.00  a  year.  If  you  haven't  seen  the  mag- 
azine in  its  new  form  you  ought  to. 

Lessons  Nos.  1  and  2.  Putnam's  Correspon 
dence  School  of  Drawing,  are  at  hand  and 
are  alike  simple  and  practical.  Those  in- 
terested in  drawing,  illustrating,  etc..  will 
do  wrell  to  correspond  ^vith  the  author,  Mr. 
F.  O.  Putman,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

"  Penman's  Art  Journal  Library  "  Volume 
li  —  Engrossing,  price  $1.00,  published  by 
Horace  G.  Healey. '.ifl3  Broadway,  New  York, 
is  the  title  of  a  manila  covered,  beautifully 
printed  volume  containing  a  great  variety 
of  beautifully  engrossed  resolutions,  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Penman's  Art  Journal  from  the  leading 
engrossing   artists    of    the    United    States. 


Any  one  interested  in  engrossing  will  iind 
this  book  full  to  overllowing  with  inspira- 
tion, and  examples  of  the  engrossers'  art. 
It  contains  twetity-two  full  page  illustra- 
tions, twenty  half  page  illustrations  and 
twelve  quarter  page  illustrations.  In  it  w^e 
see  the  familiar  names  of  such  master  en- 
grossers as  G.  De  Felic,  Charles  KoUinson, 
John  Geyer,  S.  L>.  Holt,  P.  W.  Costello,  H. 
W.  Flickinger,  W.  E.  Dennis,  W.  S.  Cham- 
berlain, and  E.  C.  Marlatt.  The  printing  is 
beautifully  done  and  the  whole  a  credit  to 
our  profession  and  its  publishers. 

From  the  Philippines,  we  have  been 
favored  with  a  copy  of  the  "  Philippine 
Stenographer,"  Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
Ernest  Staples,  Editor.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  stenographers  and  typists  in 
the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  reproduced 
and  printed  direct  from  typewritten  copy 
by  means  of  the  mimeograph  or  some 
similar  reproducing  machine.  Price  one 
peso  per  j'ear.  ten  cents  per  cop3'. 


Good  Openings  in 
Commercial  Scitools. 


We  have  a  number  of  fine  openings 
in  tlie  leading  commercial  institu- 
tions. Correspondence  is  respect- 
fully solicited  from  first-class  com- 
mercial teachers.  FREE  ENROLL- 
MENT  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

Continental    Teacliers* 
Agency,  == 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KENTUCHY. 


SHOW  ME  THE   LETTEIiS 

^=>-That  a  Man  WVites.  and   I  Will  Tell  You  What  Manner  of  Man  He  Is. 


LYING  over  this  wide  world  of  ours  are  millions  of  white-winged  messengers, 
tearing  communications  from  one  person  to  another — written  talks  upon  paper, 
called  letters. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  show  that  a  text-book  on  correspondence  is  needed. 
The  average  student  can  solve  difficult  arithmetical  problems,  analj'ze  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  or  read  Greek,  before  he  knows  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  business  letter. 
Much  of  the  business  done  at  the  present  day  is  by  correspondence,  and  the  only 
writing  that  many  persons  do  is  comprised  in  their  letters.  One's  habits  and  abili- 
ties are  judged  by  his  letters,— and  usually  correctly.  If  he  writes  a  well-arranged, 
neat,  business-like  letter,  it  is  presumed  he  will  be  systematic,  accurate,  and  painstaking  in  business. 
But  if  his  letter  is  awkwardly  worded,  slovenly  and  carelessly  written,  we  conclude  he  would  conduct 
business  in  a  slipshod  manner.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  early  training  be  given  in  neatness,  cor- 
rect forms,   and   established  customs  in  writing  letters. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  business  schools  to  give  instruction  in  this  branch  of  learning,  and  the  suc- 
cess attained  along  this  line  is  largely  due  to  the  text-book  used.  Business  educator,  if  you  would  give  your 
students  the  best  possible  course  in  correspondence,  supply  them  at  once,  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so,  with  our  text-book,  Practical  Letter  Writing,  and  the  pamphlet  of  exercises  designed  to  be  used  with 
the  same.  Twenty-five  Graded  Lessons  in  Letter  Writing.  These  books  are  used  with  enthusiasm  in  the 
best  schools  of  this  country.  join  this  high-grade  company,  if  you  are  not  now  a  member.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  carry  a  class  through  this  subject  the  present  school  year.  We  make  liberal  terms  for  examination, 
introduction,  and  exchange.  Let  us  hear  from  you  relative  to  these  books,  or  any  of  our  other  publications, 
which  cover  all  commercial  subjects,  except  geography  and  economics.      Illustrative  catalogue  free. 
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BY  A.  B.  LEVAN,  WEISSPORT,  PA. 


THE  MOST  ORIGINAL,  SCIENTIFIC   AND  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF 
ACCURATE  WRITING  EVER  INVENTED. 

IT  WILL  MAKE  THOUSANDS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  SUCCEED 
WHERE  THOUSANDS  NOW  FAIL. 

To  Penmen,  Teachers   and   Students  of   Writing 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Spencer  &  Williams,  the  world's  greatest  penmen  and  teachers  of  the  past,  and  for 
rty  years  have  had  a  national  reputation  as  a  high  class  penman  and  teacher  of  writing. 

I  have  studied  and  tested  the  methods  of  all  noted  penmen,  and  have  gathered  the  greatest,  richest  and 
irest  amount  of  high  class  information  regarding  the  teaching  of  superior  writing  ever  collected.  This 
iiowledge  of  high  art  in  penmanship  has  enabled  me  at  Business  College  Conventions  for  25  years  to  dem- 
istrate  skill  in  plain  and  ornamental  penmanship  at  the  blackboard  that  has  caused  penmanship  journals 
r  many  years  to  pronounce  me  '*  King  of  blackboard  penmen."  Besides  the  superior  penmanship  instruc- 
on  I  gave  my  graduate,  Francis  B.  Courtney,  has  made  him  recognized  as  America's  greatest  penman. 

This  information,  which  will  make  earnest  students  elegant  penmen  and  superior  teachers  of  writing, 
IS  been  put  in  book  form  for  sale  as 

HINMAN^S   SCIENCE  OF  WRITING 


The  work  contains  a  feast  of  practical,  thoroughly  tested  information  so  full  and  rich  with  copies,  illus- 
trations and  explanations  that  with  its  use  as  a  self-teaching  guide  any  earnest,  faithful  student  can  at  home 
evenings  gain  a  high  class  penmanship  education  and  superior  writing  skill. 

1  have  prepared  this  book  as  though  I  were  giving  private  instructions  to  an  earnest  student  at  my  side 
and  with  reasons  for  every  step  so  clearly  shown  that  any  student  will  see  a  sure  road  to  elegant  writing 
through  correct  knowledge  of  how  to  practice  to  make  perfect.  This  book  will  make  a  student  such  an  exact- 
ing critic  of  every  detail  of  accurate  writing  that  his  knowledge  will  ever  guide  him  to  higher  and  higher 
skill 

This  book  gives  one  new  movement  exercise  that  trains  the  hand  to  sixty-four  perfect  parts  of  small  let- 
ters ;  also  thirty  parts  of  capitals,  and  leads  straight  to  the  highest  skill. 

The  work  is  grandly  adapted  to  classes  in  High  Schools  and  Business  Colleges,  and  especially  for  stu- 
dents who  need  extra  study  and  home  practice  as  now  required  by  the  leading  Business  Colleges  of  the 
country. 

Teachers  and  schools  wishing  to  delight  their  students  by  aiding  them  to  superior  instruction  and  skill 
can  secure  these  books  in  quantities  at  a  liberal  discount. 

Single  Copies  will  Be  Sent  4o  any  Address  on   Receipt  of  One  Dollar 

ADDRESS       Prof.   A.   H.   HINMAN, 

WORCESTER.,    MASS. 
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e:ste:rbrook's  pe:ns 


"Easy  to  write  with. 
CORRECT  DESIGN 


T__-/^:^  Hard  to  use  up." 

UNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


150    STYLES 


Text  Writers 
n  3  widths  and  with  long 


453  Business  and  College 
^-ith  fine  and  extra  fine  points. 
Elastic  and  smooth  writing 


E^sterbrook.  Steel   Pen  Mf^*  Co* 


26  John  St.,  N.  Y.  CItx 


Cama«n.  N«w  Jc 


icnt  and  mail  to 
That's  t\:e  firvt  step  in  simplifying  your  office 
or  fa.  tory  detail.     And  do  it  NOW. 
THK  SUIWWAI.KER  COHPANT,  nasbefroo. 
branch  at  Chicago  in  the  Marquette  Building. 


Card  Writing  and  priv 
and  Drawing:.  Send  1 
andafineilluPtrated 


PERRY.    IOWA 

(Formerly  of  Mt.  Morris, 
III.  >  Makes  a  specialty  ot 
!f  by  mail  in  Penmanship 


FINEST    PENMANSHIP    SVPPLrlES    OBTAINABLE. 


On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on  those  that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight, 
course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 


PENS  AND   HOLDERS.      BY  MAIL,  PREPAID. 


Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best 
and  finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best 
for  engrossine,  card  writing  and  all  tine 
script  work.  Gross  $1 ,00.  %  gross  25c. 
1  dozen I2c 

Zanerian  Idea!  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork— busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross   75c.    %  gross  25c.   1    dozen   10c 

Zanerian  Medial  Pen— A  high-grade 
medium,  extra  smooth  pen  for  business 
writing.  None  better,  just  right  for 
students  and  accountants.  Gross  7o_c, 
M  gross  —  ■ —  -      25c 

Zanerian  Business  Pen — A  smooth, 
durable,  common  sense  business  pen. 
For  unshaded  business  writing,  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c.    %    gross    25c.     1    dozen 10c 

CHhtt's  Principality  No.  J  Pen— A 
fine  writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00.  }i  gross 
25c.  1  dozen - -12c 

Gilhtt's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No. 
604  Pen— A  medium  fine  writing  pen. 
Gross  75c,   M  gross  25c.  1  dozen    --   10c 

CiUoU's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No. 
60J  Pen— A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00, 
hi    gross   25c,    1    dozen 12c 

Clllolt's  No.  503  E.  F.  Pen— Used 
largely  for  drawing  purposes.  Gross 
$1.00.    %    gross   25c.    1    dozen I2c 


GiUoits  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290 
—One  of  the  finest  pointed  drawing 
pens  made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c 

Gillotts  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659— 
Very  fine  points.  6  pens  25c.  3  pens 
-..-15c 


Soennecken  Lettering  Pen  —  For 
making  German  Text.  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12- num- 
bers J.  P^,  2,  2H,  3.  3^^.  4,  5  and  6 
single  pointed  and  10.  20  and  30  double 
pointed  - 25c 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens 
—Holds  two  pens  at  one  time 10c 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder— Hand- 
made,  rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder 
- 50c 

Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder  —  Inlaid 
and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box. 
- $1.00 


Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  best 
low-priced  oblique  holder  made.   Many 
hundi  eds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 
1  holder  -- -.- $  .10 


'4  gross- ---  1.10 

H  gross - 2.15 

1   gross 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped 
and  best  for  business  writing,  flourish- 
ing, etc.  1  holder  10c.  6  holders  40c,  13 
holders.-- 65c 


CARDS,  INK.  PAPER,  ETC. 


Blank  Cards— White     bristol     with 
finest  surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid - -28c 

500  by  express  -- 75c 

1000  by  express. $1-35 


Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white 
ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid -28c 

500  by  express 75c 

1000  by  express -$1.35 

White  Cardboard— V/edding  Bristol 
for  fine  pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 

White  Cardboard— Whh  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  are 
20j^x23 

6  sheets  by  express -$  .40 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Black  Cardboard— F\nes,t  for  white 
ink.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express - $  .50 

1 2  sheets  by  express    75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid- 50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penman- 
ship or  drawing.     Sheets  are  21x;J3. 

6  sheets  by  express  -    $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid    .50 


Zanerian  Pen.  Pencil,  and  Paintin^ 
Pad.  and  Portfolio,  for  sketching, 
drawing,    and    water     color    painting. 

Contains  40  sheets  for $  .40 

By  mail  20  cents  extra    --- ---     .60 

Zanerian  India  Ink—A  fine  drawing 
ink  and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraVing. 

I  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  %  pint 

bottle  by  mail  postpaid $  .40 

I  pint  by  exiaress 45 

1  quart  by  express 75 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

I  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .25 

12  bottles  by  express 1.85 

Writing  Paper — Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide 
and  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper  —  Same  quality  as 
above  mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream. 
I  ream  by  express-- $2.00 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money 
to  be  had.     1  leam  by  express  ---  $1.50 
Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

jEnve/opes— 
100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid  --  $  .40 
100  fine  white  by  mail,  postpaid---     .40 
1000  either  kind,  by  express 1.50 


We  handle  the  best  and  i 


ley.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Remit  by  money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 


Prices  are  too  low  to  keep  accounts. 


Address.    ZANER    (Si    BLOSER,    COLVMBVS.    OHIO. 
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DISCRIMINATING    TGACHCRS 

R.eoo^nIze  the  Superior  Quality  <ff 

THE  SADLER. ROWE  COMMERCIAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


They  art  right  practically  and  educationally.  They  teach  business  methods,  practices  and 
customs  as  they  are  followed  in  business  houses.  They  present  the  subject  matter  of  each  text  to 
conform  with  the  established  rules  of  pedagogical  practice. 

Commercial  and  induitrial  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Bookkeeping  and  Practice,  each 
a  complete  Budget  System,  supplying  a  full  course  of  study,  are  more  popular  this  year  than 
ever  before.     Teachers  are  learning  some  things. 

The  Commercial  Arithmetic,  and  the  Essentials  of  Arithmetic  are  now  more  appreciated 
than  at  any  time  previous.  After  their  comparison  with  the  numerous  colorless  texts  that  have 
recently  been  issued  they  are  more  popular  and  have  a  larger  sale  than  ever  before. 

Richardson's  Commercial  Law  is  a  standard  text,  winning  favor  every  day. 

Earnest's  English  Correspondence,  Stella  M.  Smith's  Typewriting  Lessons,  Billing's  Syn- 
thetic Shorthand,  New  Rapid  Shorthand  and  the  New  Method  Speller  are  other  texts  of  first  class 
reputation  and  extensive  use. 


F'ull  Infortnatlotv  -v^lll  be  sent  upon  application  to  the 

SADLER-ROWE  COMPANY 

BALtTIMOR^E:,  md. 


FOR     JANUARY     CLASSES 


We  offer  some  books  of  unusual  interest. 

We  suggest  this  as  a  particularly'favorablc  time  to  use  our  new  course  in  bookkeeping. 

Remember  we  personally  recommend  this  course  to  you  and  that  it  consists  of  first,  Modern 
Accountant,  laying  a  strong  clear  foundation  without  making  use  of  the  vouchers  and  second,  of 
Wholesale  Accounting.  This  work  represents  the  most  common  wholesaling  business  in  all  its 
accounting  and  business  features,  yet  it  is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  inexperienced.  There 
is  no  better  course  than  the  above  and  you  should  give  your  pupils  the  advantage  of  it.  The  course 
is  well  balanced,  giving  the  v)roper  proportion  to  bookkeeping  and  to  business  practice. 

In  other  subjects  do  not  overlook  : 

Lryons*  Comtnei-cia.1  Lra.'w.     The  Leading  Work  on  the  Subject. 

Modern  Cozntnerclak.1  ArttWrnetic 

Modern  Business  Speller. 

Complete  Touch  Type'writln.^  Instructor. 

Dictation.  Studies. 


Your  correspondence  is  solicited. 


Address 


CHICAGO 


powe:r.s  est  LtYONS 


NEW  YORK 
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Benn  Pitman  Phonography. 

The  Best  System.     Approved  by  over  half 

a  century  of  far  more  extensive  use  than  any  other 
form  of  shortliand.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  American 
shorthand  writers  to-day  write  the  Benn-Pitman 
type  of  Pitmanic  Phonography — the  type  characterized 
by  the  e-a-ah  vowel-scale  and  by  the  small  1-hooks  on 
curves. 

The  Best  Texts.    Though  the  system  is  old 

the  ti'xt  books  are  new,  leading  the  van  in  shoithand 
pedagogy.  The  Phonographic  Aniamiensis,  now  in 
its  second  ye.ar  of  use,  has  made  a  new  standard  of 
excellence  in  shortliand  text-books. 

The  Best  Teachers.     By  a  thorough  plan 

of  examination  and  certification  The  Phonographic 
Institute  is  able  to  select  teachers  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  has  on  hand  at  all  times  a  list  of  eligibles.  The 
services  of  this  Bureau  are  given  without  charge  to 
schools  and  teachers. 

The  Best   Schools  teach  the  Benn  Pitman 

.system — schools  of  establisht  reputation,  schools  which 
use  sound  and  tested  methods,  schools  which  employ 
strong,  amply-paid  teachers.  Such  schools  have  no 
need  to  catch  like  drowning  men  at  every  new  straw 
system  of  shortliand  put  into  print. 

For  full  information  address 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 


BENN  PITMAN,  President. 
JEROME  B.   HOWARD,  \\i 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


\% 


BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 

One  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Cotntnercial  Correspondence.  Unlike 
any  thinp;  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pag-es.     Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50c. 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

A  book  of  479  pages,  thoroughly  covering 
the  subject.    Copy  sent  postpaid  for  $2.00. 


Practical  Bookkeeping 
High  ScKool  Bookkeeping 


nercia.1  Law 
ess  Speller 


Try  a  box  of  MUSSELMANS  PERFECTION  PENS.  2Sc. 

For  full  information  and  sample  pages,  write 


**THe  Voucher  SysicM'' 
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AMERICAN 

BOOK 
COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 

CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO 


Modern 

Illustrative 

Bookkeeping 

Three   Courses  —  Introductory,  Advanced,  Complete 

Simple  in  plan.     Broad  in  Scope 

THOROUGHLY  EDUCATIONAL 
AND    SOUNDLY   PRACTICAL 
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THorotxgH    Results 
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HOW  THEY  FOLLOW   US 


When  McKee  SKot-tha.tvcl 

first  appeared  in  1891  it  was  heralded  as  the  system  that  is 
"  Easy  to  Learn,  Easy  to  Write  and  Easy  to  Read. "  It  was 
the  only  system  known  by  that  title,  a  motto  which  it  still 
retains.  The  publishers  of  the  old  school  systems  sneered 
at  a  system  thatjclaimed  those  Virtues  and  tried  to  beguile 
the  public  into  a  belief  that  a  correct  shorthand  system 
should  be  Hard  to  Learn,  Harder  to  Write  and  Hardest  of 
all  to  Read.  TO-DAY  some  of  the  publishers  of  those  old 
i  have  patched  them  up  and  now,  following 
them  under  the  title  thev  have  copied  from 
s  Easy  to  Learn,   Easy  to  Write  and  Easy  to 


style  syste 
us,  advert! 
the  McKee 
Re.td. 


When  McKee  Shorthand 

was  first  advertised  as  a  system  that  could  be  learned  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  the  other  systems  the  publishers 
of  the  old  style  systems  tried  to  make  the  public  believe 
that  no  system  was  good  that  could  be  learned  in  a  shortpr 
period  than  their  own.  But  now  to  "Meet  the  Demand" 
they  FOLLOW  US  AGAIN  and  after  adding  another 
patch  to  their  systems  advertise  that  two  or  three  months 
have  been  knocked  otf  the  time  necessary  to  learn  their 
systems,  but  they  do  not  tell  the  public  that  it  also  knocks 
off  twenty  or  thirty  words  per  minute  from  thegraduation 
standard. 

When  W^e  A.clvertise 

that  the  student  who  learns  McKee  Shorthand  spends  less 
than  half  his  school  time  in  reaching  a  speed  of  from  125 
to  150  words  per  minute  and,  therefore,  has  much  more 
time  for  typewriting  and  kindred  work,  the  publishers  of 
the  other  systems  FOLLOW  US  AGAIN.  Why  do  they 
do  it  ?  Because  McKee  Shorthand  Leads  in  all  that  is 
Good  in  a  shorthand  system.     Because  it  is  — 

Easy  lo  Le&rn,  EASIER  to  Write 
and  EASIEST  to  Read. 

MCKEE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

ESTERO.     FLORIDA. 


Gillotfs  Pens 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 
PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 

'C:^^       O     CllLOTTS         I 

VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.  F. 

Qillott's  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years  stood 
the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional 
and  Business  Pemnen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  nev- 
er equalled.  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front 
rank,  as  regards  Temper^  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Oillott  Wl  Sons 

Alfred  Field  ®  Co. 

NEW  YORK 


Sole    A^mTxtm 

93  Chambers  St. 


The  Most  Scientific  System  of  Accurate  Writing  ever  Published. 

Prepared  after  forty-five  years'  experience  as  a  Professional  Expert  aiul  Teacher  of  Penmanship.  I  was  train- 
ed by  the  author  of  Spencerian  Penmanship,  and  later  was  appointed  General  Spencerian  Aj^ent,  and  introduced 
the  Spencerian  Copy  Kooks  in  all  the  Western  States,  and  traiued  many  thousands  of  teacheis.  I  was  two  years 
Supt.  of  Writing  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  and  have  taught  in  the  largest  business  colleges  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis.  Philadelphia,  Roston.  and  Worcester. 

MY  (;RADUATES  — Courtney,  of  Milwaukee;  (Joldsmith  and  Pellett,  of  New  York  City;  Huntsinger,  of 
Hartford  ;  The  Burdett  Bros.,  of  Boston,  and  others,  are  among  the  greatest  penmen  in  the  world. 

The  same  sclenti6c  rules  and  thorough  penmanship  education  I  gave  them  I  have  presented  in  this  book, 
which  is  the  greatest  manual  for  writing  teachers  and  home  students  ever  published. 

I  believe  the  highest  skill  in  writing  can  only  come  through  a  sound,  scientific,  thorough,  penmanship  educa- 
tion, and  I  have  presented  in  this  book  for  teacheis  and  students  more  scientific,  practical  rules  for  the  building 
and  testing  of  accurate  writing  than  were  ever  before  published. 

Ignorance  of  the  scientific  rules  of  accurate  writing  is  the  cause  of  thousands  of  teachers  and  their  pupils 
failing  to  write  well,  and  this  book  is  planned  to  dispel  that  ignorance  and  put  in  its  place  a  sound  knowledge  of 
perfect,  thoroughly  tested  rules  lending  to  the  highest  skill  in  accurate  writing. 

I  have  presented  in  this  book,  the  first  time  published,  one  new  movement  exercise  that  trains  the  hand  to 
skill  in  making  twenty-six  parts  of  graceful  capitals  and  the  sixty-four  perfect  upward  curves  of  the  small 
alphabet.  All  false  oval  exercises  which  prevent  the  mastery  of  accurate  writing  will  at  once  be  dropped  when 
this  onetrue,  superior  movement  for  all  letters  is  seen. 

The  student  needs  this  text  book  to  gain  knowledge  and  skill  in  writing  as  much  as  he  needs  text  books  in 
arithmetic  and  shorthand  to  gain  scientific  education  and  practice  in  those  branches. 

The  use  of  Hinman's  Science  of  Writing  fls  a  text  book  in  the  hands  of  students  and  teachers  will  result  in 
a  superior  education  in  the  rules  of  accurate  writing,  which  is  the  only  foundation  for  superior  skill. 

Any  student  gaining  accurate  writing  skill,  who  can  pass  my  thorough  written  examination,  in  my  published 
rules  of  writing,  can  secure  an  elegant  diploma  as  a  competent  teacher  of  the  science  and  art  of  writing. 

11  be  my  pleasure  to  assist  teachers  and  schools  in  every  way  possible  where  students  have  these  books 


chool  and  ho 
Schools,  agents  and  dealers  c 


I  secure  these  books  in  quantities  at  a  large  cash  discount. 


Single  Copies  will  Be  Sent  to  any  Address  on  Receipt  of  One  Dollar 

ADDRESS       Prof.    A.   H.   HINMAN, 

WORCESTER.,    MASS. 
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FINGER  IS  DEXTEROUS— IT  IS  THE  ONE  FINGER   THE  STUDENT  CAN^USE  ACCUR- 
ATELY AT  THE  START. 

The  Student  has  these  conditions  to  meet  at  the  BEGINNING  OF  HIS  WORKj: 

HE  MUST  ACQUIRE  TOUCH. 

HE  MUSI  LEARN  TO  HANDLE  THE  MACHINE. 

HE  MUST  LEARN  THE  SECTIONS  OF  THE  KEYBOARD. 

Why,  tlien,  should  he  be  called  upon  at  the  very  outset  to  USE  A  FINGER  HE  HAS 
NEVER  USED  INDEPENDENTLY— the  ONE  of  all  that  is  the  most  difficult  to  control? 

Why  is  it  not  more  logical  to  BEGIN  WITH  THE  FIRST  FINGER  (which  he  can  use) 
and  gradually,  as  he  becomes  used  to  the  machine,  the  touch,  etc.,  bring  into  use  the  other  fingers 
in  the  order  of  their  strength  ? 

This  is  what  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  does    and  more : 

After  the  •'  touch  "  has  been  acquired,  and  each  section  of  the  keyboard  memorized  by 
special  exercises,  the  work  in  fingering  is  then  thrown  on  the  FINGERS  THAT  NEED  THE 
GREATEST  TRAINING  until  they  are  as  useful  as  the  others. 

This  proper  balancing  of  the  work  in  fingering  has  enabled  the  users  of  RATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING  to  acquire  the  marvelous  evenness  oftouch,the  rhythmical  movement  of  fingers, 
and  the  speed  and  accuracy  that  should  be  the  ultimate  goal  of  every  ambitious  typewriter 
operator. 

Every  progressive  teacher  is  interested  in  anything  that  will  enable  him  to  get  better 
results.     We  ask  an  examination  and  trial  of  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  on  this  ground. 

When  a  practical  teacher  of  typewriting  has  examined  "  Rational"  he  is  never  content 
with  any  other  method. 

Price,  ONE  DOLLAR ;  sample  copy  io  teachers,  FIFTY  CENTS. 

THE    GREGG   PUBLISHING    COMPANY, 

CHICAGO. 
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RE:ADY  MAR.CH  20TH. 

ISAAC   PITMAN'S 

Short   Course   in    Shorthand 

An  Entirely  New  Exposition  of  the  Author's  System  of  Phonography,  arranged 

IN  FORTY  rASCIIHATING  LESSONS, 

for  use  in  Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  etc. 


SOME    SPECIAL,    rEATVR,ES 

1  There  are  only  Forty  Lessons,  simply  graded. 

1  Words  and  Sentences  introduced  in  the  first  lesson. 

1  Business  Letters  introdurt  d  in  the  seventh  lesson.     There  are  89  letters  in  all. 

1  Position  writing  taught  from  the  commencement. 

1   Phrases  taught  from  the  fifth  lesson,  and  indicated  by  hyphen. 

Tf   Finality  of  outline  -no  form  introduced  before  the  principle  fjoverning  it  has  been  explained. 

1  Reporting  Style  taught  from  the  commencement,  and  every  rule  treated  in  a  Practical  Manner, 

with  absolutelv  no  padding. 
1  The  best  and  most  interesting  shorthand  textbook    ever    issued   for    the  efficient  training  of  the 

American  Business  Amanuensis. 


PLANNED  ON  SOVND   PEDAGOGIC 
PRINCIPLES. 

"  I  have  studied  every  word  of  the  MS.  of  your  new  text- 
book, '  Isaac  Pitman's  Short  course  in  Shorthand,'  and  am 
confident  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  both  of  the  modern 
American  teacher  and  of  the  modern  American  student.  It 
gives  the  maximum  amount  of  information  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  acquired  with  the  minimum  amount  of  effort. 
The  teacher  will  find  that  the  work  is  planned  on  sound 
pedagogic  principles,  so  far  as  these  principles  are  beyond 
dispute,  and  the  student  will  find  so  much  that  is  '  practi- 
cal,' as  well  as  interesting,  that  by  the  time  he  has  mas- 
tered the  'forty  short  lessons,'  he  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  much  of  the  distinctively  '  commercial '  work  that 
forms  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  average  business  school. 

I  have  not  found  a  single  instance  of  the  introduction  of 
any  form  before  the  principle  governing  it  has  been  ex- 
plained, nor  the  introduction  of  any  form  which  has  to  be 
subsequently  changed."— Dud/ey  W.  Walton.  President. 
National  Association  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Teach- 
ers, New  Yorl<. 


IT  IS   PRACTICAL. 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  scope  and  general  make-up 
of  your  new  text-book,  'Isaac  Pitman's  Short  Course  in 
Shorthand.'  It  is  everything  that  can  be  desired.  If  1 
were  to  build  a  book  myself  to  suit  my  own  particular 
method  of  teaching  the  system  I  could  not  have  produced 
anything  more  to  my  liking.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  knock  '  smithereens '  out  of  everything  that  has 
appeared  heretofore.  It  is  practical ;  has  little  talk  as 
possible,  but  plenty  of  good  honest  work,  beautifully  ar- 
ranged and  calculated  to  make  students  do  something  worth 
while.  Finally  I  want  to  compliment  the  compiler,  or 
compilers,  whoever  he  or  they  may  be,  for  having  produced 
a  monument  of  patience,  ingenuity,  insight  or  arrangement, 
and  detail  —  of  completeness  and  succinctness,  which  is 
destined  to  advance  Isaac  Pitman's  '  system  '  as  far  beyond 
the  position  it  at  present  occupies,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
beyond  its  imitators  and  corruptionists." — J.  J.  D'Arcy. 
Late  Principal.  Shorthand  Department.  Eagan  School, 
New  York  City. 
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the  fifteenth  of 


nth 


Instructions 

I  see  that  my  advice  about  preparitig  your  work  carefully  and  systematically  for  criticism  has  done  much  good.  I  can  see  a 
great  improvement  in  the  work  you  send  to  me  for  criticism.  There  are  certain  old  proverbs  that  will  live  as  long  as  the  world 
stands:  One  is,  "  If  anything  is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth  doing  well."  And  now  let  me  say,  that  it  is  the  method  and  manner  of 
doing  that  are  of  most  importance  in  practicing  penmanship.  If  the  conditions  under  which  you  work  are  right,  satisfactory  results 
will  be  obtained.  What  1  mean  by  this  is,  that  if  you  sit  right,  hold  your  hand  right,  hold  you  penholder  right,  hold  your  paper 
right,  you  are  working  under  the  right  conditions.  Do  you  get  my  meaning?  A  pupil  may  try  ever  so  hard  to  improve  his  pen- 
manship and  yet  fail,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  trying  in  the  wrong  way,  or  trying  under  conditions  that  do  not  lead  to  good 
results.  One  may  write  in  a  little  different  way  than  another  and  yet  do  good  work.  There  is  not  one  way  for  all,  but  an  individ- 
ual way  for  each.  If  you  can  write  legibly,  easily  and  rapidly  and  get  good  results,  then  I  would  say  that  your  method  is  all  right. 
But  your  method  of  getting  good  results  may  be  a  little  different  from  some  one  else's  method  of  getting  the  same  results.  I  think 
you  now  get  my  meaning.  In  all  your  practicing,  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  your  very  best  work.  Don't  be  too  easy  on  your- 
self. If  you  try  with  a  will,  the  chances  are  you  will  succeed,  and  above  all  you  have  the  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  you  have 
done  your  best. 

Plate  35.  Try  writing  figures  iti  columns  for  addition  purposes.  Be  careful  to  keep  the  figures  in  perfectly  vertical  columns. 
The  line  underneath  may  be  made  from  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right.  If  made  from  left  to  right,  it  should  be  straight  instead 
of  curved. 
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Plates  36.    These  exercises  are  very  good  for  developing  movement  in  making  the  letters  on  the  last  line.    Begin  with  the  letter 
and  then  circle  around  with  the  exercise.    They  may  be  made  two  spaces  high  in  order  to  get  volume  of  movement. 
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Plate  37.  We  are  now  ready  for  the  capital  letters.  Practice  thoroughly  on  the  exercises  in  the  first  line.  Close  O  at  the  top 
and  end  it  downward,  counting  1-2  loop,  1-2  loop,  etc.  The  small  letter  can  be  joined  to  the  O,  as  in  the  word  One.  Count  for  the  A, 
1-2,  or  Might,  or  1-down.    The  small  ii  can  be  joined  to  the  -J,  as  in  the  word  Autitmn. 


o  o 
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Plate  38.  You  can  see  the  similarity  between  the  D  and  O.  End  the  Z)  downward,  as  in  the  O.  Begin  the  D  with  practically 
a  straight  stroke,  counting,  down  2  loop,  down  2  loop,  or,  1-2-3,  1-2-3.  Count  for  the  C,  1-2,  or,  loop  swing.  Practice  the  words  care- 
fully, also  the  combitiations  in  the  last  line. 


Plate  39.  This  style  of  C  is  a  practical  letter.  Count  for  the  C,  1-2,  or,  1  swing,  or,  up  swing,  stopping  at  the  end  of  the  upward 
stroke  to  make  an  angle.  The  £  begins  in  the  same  way  and  may  be  ended  with  a  loop  on  the  line  or  with  an  upward  stroke. 
The  L  has  the  same  beginning.      Drop   below   the  line  with  the  ending  stroke  in  the  L.      Joining  the  C  and  E  is  very  good  practice. 


io 
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Plate  40.  Make  the  stem  of  the  F  first,  then  put  the  top  on.  counting  1-2  dot— 1-2.  Stop  the  pen  at  the  angle.  Count  for  the  T, 
1-2,  1-2.  .Stop  the  pen  at  the  angle  in  the  T,  as  in  the  F.  Join  the  //  to  the  2",  as  in  the  words  TliK.  Then  and  That.  Write  the  word 
first,  then  put  the  top  over  the  T.    Practice  very  faithfully  on  the  sentences. 
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eritieisms  for  march 

S.  S.,  Conn.  Better  make  some  of  your  capitals  a  little  larger. 
Otherwise  your  work  is  good.  Give  more  time  to  capitals  and 
loop  letters. 

E.  O.  C,  Ohio.  Your  work  is  good  this  month.  Work  more  for 
evenness,  i.  e.,  make  all  letters  of  the  same  slant,  same  in  height, 
etc.    Your  movement  is  good. 


D.  J.  >!.,  Conn.  Try  to  write 
above  the  line  vary  too  much  ir 
Ending  strokes  should  be  curved 


a  little  smaller.  Loop  letters 
length  — make  them  uniform, 
nore  but  made  no  longer. 


F.  v.,  K.  I.  You  are  doing  better  work.  Work  for  evenness  of 
all  letters.  Some  of  your  loop  letters  above  the  line  are  too  nar- 
row—watch this. 

E.  U.  P..  Wis.  C;iad  to  get  vour  work  for  criticism.  I  see  you 
still  keep  your  penmanship  up  to  par.  Your  lettering  leans  too 
much  to  the  riglit  — it  ought  to  be  exactly  vertical  to  look  well. 
Try  to  get  a  little  more  arm  movement  in  your  writing,  it  you  can. 

H.  H.  W.,  Mo.  Your  work  is  fine  this  month  — the  best  I  have 
seen  you  do.  Keep  the  good  work  up.  Make  the  first  part  of  the  H 
in  your  name  taller.  Buy  Stafford's  blue-black  ink.  Gillott  pen 
No.  10(56  is  good. 

J.  S.,  Mass.  Be  more  systematic  in  arranging  your  practice 
work  on  paper.  Don't  jump  from  one  thing  to  another  so  quickly. 
Your  writing  shows  good  movement  —  try  to  make  it  more 
accurate. 

C.  S.,  Ohio.  Your  figures  are  too  large.  You  are  not  careful 
with  ending  strokes.  In  word  practice  your  letters  are  not  even, 
some  of  them  jump  up  off  the  line.     Watch  these  little  things. 

M.  A.,  R.  I.  Your  writing  is  accurate  Ijut  does  not  show  enough 
free  arm  movement.  Work  to  use  more  of  the  freedom  of  muscu- 
lar movement.    C>therwise  your  work  is  good. 

A.  S.,  Pa.  Your  practice  work  is  good  this  month.  You  deserve 
credit  for  doing  so  much  of  it.  Practice  more  on  your  name  —  you 
ought  to  write  it  better.  You  ought  surely  to  be  able  to  get  a 
Certificate. 

•  1).  M.  L.,  Pa.  (jlad  to  get  your  work.  Send  more  next  time. 
Your  small  letters  are  a  trifle  too  small.  Try  to  make  your  writing 
look  more  even.     Be  careful  with  beginning  and  ending  strokes. 

K.  L-  H.,  Pa.  Don't  write  quite  as  big.  Keep  your  letters  on 
the  litie  and  work  to  make  your  writing  more  even.  No  other 
special  suggestion. 

I.  B.,  Va.  Your  letters  don't  hit  the  line  as  they  ought —  keep 
them  on  the  line  and  work  to  make  vour  writing  more  accurate. 
Some  of  your  letters  lean  to  the  right  too  far  —  watch  this. 

M.J.,  Me.  Your  movement  exercises  are  good.  Better  give 
more  time  to  small  letters  and  figures.  Let  me  have  more  work 
next  time. 

L.  M.,  Mich.  Some  of  your  writing  looks  as  if  you  had  written 
it  slowly  — it  does  not  show  free  arm  movement.  Better  practice 
to  get  freedom  of  muscular  movement  all  you  can. 

E.  L.  C  N.  C.  Your  work  is  not  as  good  this  time  as  usual. 
You  seem  to  fluctuate  somewhat.  Thanks  for  all  the  extra  speci- 
mens.   I  ran  make  good  use  of  them.    Send  more. 

G.  M.,  Jr.,  Utah.  Your  work  is  neatly  done.  It  is  nice  and  even 
but  it  ought  to  show  more  freedom  of  muscular  movement.  Better 
try  to  work  up  in  this  —  muscular  movement  counts,  vou  know. 

P.  H.,  111.  Your  paper  is  poor.  Your  loop  letters  are  too  long. 
Be  more  careful  in  ending  each  word.  Don  t  shade  your  writing. 
Send  more  work  next  time. 

C.  H.  B.,  Me.  Your  work  in  red  shows  up  well.  Let  me  suggest 
that  you  try  to  write  a  trifle  smaller.  The  specimens  you  send  I 
give  to  my  pupils  for  inspiration.  They  appreciate  them.  You 
may  always  send  a  few  extra  for  this  purpose. 


'KZy' 


G.  Webster.    You  are  doing  better  work.    Keep  it  up. 
no  special  suggestions  to  offer. 


).  Better  use  better  paper.  You  are  not  syste- 
arranging  your  work  on  paper.  Give  more  time 
lall  letters.  Try  to  send  me  some  well  arranged, 
vork  next  month. 


R.  P.  K.,Ohi 
matic  enough  ir 
to  figures  and  si 
good  muscular  i 

C.  E.  B.,  Oklahoma.     Your  work  stands  at  the  head  of  all  I 
receive.    It  is  certainly  fine.    My  pupils  enjoy  looking  at  it. 


A   E.  W.,Ind.     Youi 
well,  but  your  general 
fences  and  paragraph  ' 


ake  your  exercises  and  write  words  very 
riting  is  poor.  Give  more  time  to  sen- 
riting.      Don't  make  downward  strokes 


W.  K.  K.,  Pa.      Your  work  is  neatly  arranged  on  paper  but  it 


has  no  rau 
you.      Work  oi 
Try  to  use  free 

D.  L.  A..Te3i 


:ient  whatev 
3vement  exercises 
movement. 

You  slant   your 


3g  too  1 


Try  hard   to  use  more  muscular  movement  in 
ir  writing  is  quite  accurate  but  it  ought  to  show 


__,, _____  and  make 

the  letters  too  close  together— it  looks  cramped.  Get  in  all  the 
freedom  of  muscular  movement  you  can.  Better  practice  hard 
until  June. 

F.  B.,  Oregon.  I  see  you  have  done  a  good  lot  of  practice  work. 
Whv  don't  you  try  making  your  small  letters  a  trifle  larger? 
Downward  strokes  seem  to  be  too  short.  The  F  in  your  name  is 
too  flat  — it  ought  to  be  taller. 

L.  U.,  W.  Va.  Your  movement  exercises  are  good.  Do  not 
make  loop  letters  so  long.    Better  give  more  time  to  figures. 

L.  M.  G.,  Mich, 
your  writing.  Yo 
more  movement. 

P.  M.,  N.  Y.  City.  You  are  doing  better  work  and  I  am  glad  of 
it.  Don't  make  ending  strokes  so  long  in  words.  I  am  glad  to  see 
your  writing  show  so  much  free  muscular  movement. 

L.  W.,  R.  I.  1  almost  need  glasses  to  see  your  writing  — it  is 
entirely  too  small.  Trv  hard  to  use  more  free  muscular  move- 
ment.   Better  practice  more  on  the  movement  exercises. 

M.  L.  G.,  W.  Va.  Your  work  is  promising.  You  make  your 
small  6  too  much  like  an  f.  The  little  loop  in  small  k  is  too  big. 
Work  for  accuracy. 

J.  C,  R.  I.  You  are  not  neat  and  systematic  with  your  practice. 
Stick  to  one  thing  and  try  to  get  it  You  make  your  ending 
strokes  too  long.    Now  be  careful. 

T:J.  S.,  Iowa.  Your  work  is  pretty  good  this  time.  I  thank  yon 
for  your  kind  words.  I  am  glad  you  like  THE  BUSINESS  EnucA- 
TOR  — it  is  a  good  paper.  I  think  you  do  well  with  your  penman- 
ship considering  that  you  are  a  railroad  man.    Keep  right  on. 

M.  D.,  Mich.  I  see  you  are  improving.  Try  to  use  more  free- 
dom of  muscular  movement  in  your  writing.  I  am  glad  you  like 
the  lessons. 

J.  L.,  W.  Va.  Your  paper  is  no  good  — it  is  too  soft.  Better 
practice  more  on  movement  exercises.  You  are  not  careful 
enough  in  ending  the  exercises  with  the  upward  stroke. 

J.O.B.,Ga.  I  don't  like  your  ink  — it  seems  pale.  Downward 
strokes  in  small  letters  are  too  short.  Look  at  these  and  see  if  I 
am  not  right. 

A.  S.  C,  Me.  Don't  mix  shaded  writing  with  business  writing. 
You  make  some  of  your  letters  plain  and  some  of  them  you  shade. 
If  I  were  you,  I  should  learn  to  write  a  plain  business  hand  with- 
out extra  shades  or  lines.    Loop  letters  above  the  line  are  too  long. 

W.  B.,  W.  Va.  Your  work  is  good.  Better  give  more  time  to 
small  letters  and  figures.    I  see  you  make  the  capitals  very  well. 

W.  B.,  Ontario.  You  are  doing  well  considering  your  age.  I 
am  very  glad  to  get  your  work.     Keep  on  sending  it.     Can   you 
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write  with  soUie  freedom  of  muscular  movement  ?    Try  to  do  it  if 
you  can.     It  is  an  easy  %vay  ot  writing. 

W.  F.  K.,  Conn.     Your  paper  is  no  good.     Better  get  some  good 
material,  then  you  can  do  good  work.    Don't  sliade  your  letters. 

M.  L.  T..  X.  J.    Don't  write  heavy  nor  quite  so  large.    Otherwise 
you  are  doing  well     Keep  right  on. 


J.  A.  X.,  Pa.  You  are  doing  better  work.  Be  neat  and  syste- 
matic. Write  one  word  at  a  time  until  you  see  some  improve- 
aent,  then  try  another.  Don't  flourish  your  letters.  Try  to  use 
lore  muscular  movement  in  your  writing. 


W.  J.  S.,  Jr.,  X.  Y.  City.  Your  work  is  very  well  done-  You  are 
a  very  careful  worker,  I  believe.  Better  not  make  loop  letters 
above  the  line  so  long  and  try  to  use  freedom  of  movement. 

J.  J.  C,  Ohio.  Your  paper  is  no  good.  Get  some  good  material 
and  then  you  can  do  better  work. 

E.  A.  S.,  X.  Y.  Your  work  is  neatly  arranged  on  paper  but  it 
don't  seem  to  be  quite  as  good  as  usual-  Try  to  keep  your  letters 
on  the  line.    Give  more  attention  to  figures  4  and  S. 

L.  A.  S.,  Ohio.  Glad  to  get  your  work.  Your  writing  shows 
good  movement,  but  it  ought  to  be  more  even.  Work  for  evenness. 
Keep  your  letters  on  the  line  and  try  to  make  thern  the  same  in 
height. 

CD.,  Ohio.  Practice  on  movement  exercises.  Your  writing 
does  not  show  freedom  of  movement—  it  looks  cramped. 

G.J,  E.,  W.  Va,  Your  work  is  good,  except  your  movement- 
Better  practice  more  on  small  letters.  Do  not  make  loop  letters 
so  tall, 

J.  R.  S.,  Iowa.  Send  on£  or  two  specimens  from  each  plate 
each  month  for  criticism.  Let  this  be  your  best  work.  Practice 
more  on  small  letters  and  try  to  use  free  arm  movement. 

N.  A.,  R.  I.  Your  writing  ought  to  show  more  freedom  of  mus- 
cular movement.      It  looks  slow.    Try  to  improve  it  in  this  respect. 

W.  F.  G.,  N.  J.  Don't  make  ending  strokes  so  long.  Otherwise 
your  work  is  good  this  time. 

G.  E.  McU-,  R.  I.  You  are  improving.  Keep  the  good  work 
going.    Practice  more  on  your  name—  you  ought  to  write  it  better. 

M.  L.,  Mich.  Your  work  is  good.  You  make  your  small  letters 
quite  accurate.    No  special  criticism. 


H  W.  W.,  X.  J.  X( 
Your  work  is  very  good, 
line  —  I  see  some  of  then 
stopping  on  the  line. 


,  you  are  not  "improving  backwards." 
You  might  practice  on  loops  above  the 
area  little  weak.     Make  them  quickly, 


V.  S.  L.,  Mass.    You  are  doing  better  work.      Do  not  shade  your 
:ters.    Make  loop  letters  above  the  line  shorter. 


A.  L.  B.,  Ohio.  Your 
more  time  to  small  letters. 
Spacing  in  small  xi  is  too  v 


movement    exercises    are    good.    Give 
Do  not  flourish   your  capital  letters, 
ide.    Send  more  work  for  criticism. 


L,,  E.  B.,  R.  I.  You  deserve  credit  for  doing  so  much  practice 
work.  Make  ending  strokes  in  word  practice  a  little  shorter.  I 
would  give  more  attention  to  the  figures. 


J.  W.  C.,<.)hio.  "i 
i.  e.,  make  letters  Sf 
on  the  line,  etc.     W( 


ou  ought  to  be  able  to  write  more  accurately, 
me  in  height,  same  in  slant,  keep  the  letters 
rk  for  evenness. 

Your  work  is  good.  I  like  the  way  you  make 
are  accurate.    Keep  right  on. 

E.  R.  K-,Kans.  Try  to  make  loop  letters  above  the  line  the 
same  in  length.  Better  give  more  practice  to  them  —  I  see  they 
are  a  little  weak.    Small  t  ought  to  be  made  better. 

C.  H.  S.  Don't  send  your  work  on  small  slips  but  on  larger 
sheets.  You  do  good  work.  Don't  write  quite  so  large.  I  see  you 
write  small  letters  small  and  some  big.  Better  work  for  evenness 
all  you  can. 


Do 


G.  F.  B.,R.  I 
flourish  capitals  by 
show  freedom  of 


not  slant  your  letters  so  much  and  do  not 
tiaking  extra  curls.  Your  writing  does  not 
movement. 


J.  C.  W.,  R.  I.  Your  movement  exercises  are  well  made.  Now 
get  down  to  business  on  the  small  letters  and  figures. 

3.  CD.,  Ohio.  Your  movement  exercises  are  entirely  too 
heavy.  Your  ink  doesn't  seem  to  flow  nicely.  Be  careful  with 
your  material.    The  paper  might  be  better. 

H.  E.,  X.  J.  Curve  ending  stroke  more  in  final  d  in  the  word 
"mind."  Try  to  make  loops  above  the  line  more  uniform  in 
length.    Second  part  of  small  n  is  angular  at  the  top—  watch  this. 

F.  X.  II.,  Kan.  Your  small  letter  writing  ought  to  be  more 
even.  Try  to  keep  letters  on  the  line,  make  them  just  so  high, 
and  so  on.  Better  practice  more  on  figures.  Your  movement 
exercises  are  good. 


MM ■  > 
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High  School. 
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Missouri 


Specimens  for  criticism  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Zaner  by  the  fifteenth  of  each  month 
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Plate  5 

ight  curve,  is  soinetiiiies  an  unsettled  qi: 


It  is  therefore 
lake  a  jiroup  of 
riably  the  con- 


Whether  a  line  should  be  straight,  or  a  left  or  right  curve,  is  sometimes  an  unsettled  question  with  the  learne 
necessary  to  devote  some   time  to   the  simple  short   strokes  used  in   the   letters.      It   is   not   as  easy  as  it   looks   to 
short  straight  lines,  still  this  is   the   line  which  controls   the  slant  or  position  of  the   letter.      The  right  curve  is  in 
necting  line  between  letters,  and  the  graceful  combitration  of  the  letters  depends  largely  upon  this  line.      The  left   and  right  curve 
should  be  made  upward.      Always   make   your  work  the  size  of  the  copy   from  which    you   are   practi- - 
the  same  manner. 

Plate  5. 


Also  group  the  work  in 
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Plate  6 

Business  is  now  actually  beginning  and  ynu  should  show  a  very  substantial  gain  in  freedom  and  accuracy  of  movement. 
The  first  line  consists  of  the  combination  of  the  right  curve  and  straight  line.  Observe  the  short  but  firm  turn  on  the  base  line. 
In  practicing  on  the  n,  space  distinctly  lietween  the  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  spread  the  letter,  which  should  be  only 
one  space  wide.  The  w  is  the  same  in  the  beginiiing  as  ii,  and  is  finished  with  a  short  turn  from  the  base  line  to  the  top,  which 
part  should  be  just  one-half  as  wide  as  the  first  part.  Always  look  after  the  finishing  part  of  ir,  and  you  will  soon  overcome  the 
habit  of  making  the  finishing  part  too  wide. 

Plate  <a. 
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Plate  7 

The  figures  occupy  a  field  almost  apart  from  what  is  commonly  called  writing,  as  each  character  expresses  value  in  itself, 
and  is  never  joined  to  another.  The  practice  of  joining  figures  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  not  even  using  the  few  exceptions  which 
might  be  used  without  criticism.  As  a  rule,  business  firms  do  not  tolerate  the  combination  of  figures,  and  one  sees  such  work  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  in  any  business  house.  Make  your  figures  complete,  and  let  me  say  a^ain,  complete.  You  cannot  give  the  figures 
too  much  care.  Practice  on  each  one  in  regular  order.  Avoid  making  the  2  to  resemble  a  check  mark,  and  curve  eacli  part  of  the 
3,  making  the  lower  part  a  trifle  larger  than  the  upper.  The  small  loop  used  in  joining  the  parts  is  not  absolutely  necessary  but 
will  enable  you  to  make  a  neater  combination  of  the  parts  by  practicing  this  way.  In  rapid  work  the  loop  will  disappear.  The  same 
in  making  the  2,  in  which  you  will  find  a  loop  on  the  line.  Always  see  to  it  that  your  work  is  done  neatly,  and  be  earnest  in 
vour  efforts. 


Plate  7. 
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Plate  8 

Before  beginning  your  work  on  capital  letters,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  necessity  to  practice  frequently  on  movement  drills 
given  in  the  first  lesson.  Your  movement  should  be  very  free  and  under  good  control.  The  capitals  are  made  almost  purely  with 
the  arm  movement.  The  question  is  often  asked,  "How  large  shall  I  make  the  capital  letters?"  I  have  but  one  answer,  and  it 
should  be  carried  out  in  all  your  work.  The  size  of  the  letter  depends  upon  the  ruling  of  your  paper:  If  you  have  a  narrow  ruling 
your  letters  must  necessarily  be  accordingly.  The  following  rule  is  standard:  Divide  the  space  between  the  ruling  into  four  equal 
parts  and  make  the  capital  letters  three-fourths  and  the  small  letters  one  fourth.  This  will  place  your  capital  letters  three  times 
the  size  of  tlie  small  letters,  and  also  set  the  size  according  to  your  ruling. 

You  should  make  about  eighteen  letters  to  the  line,  and  practice  at  least  one  page  on  each  letter.  Take  the  letters  only  in  the 
order  given  on  the  plates. 


oooaaoo 


(JO  (JO  (J 


X 


u9 


^ 
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The  only  capitals  to  which  attention  has  not  been  given  in  our 
lessons  thus  far  are  the  I',  f'and  }',  and  we  will  now  proceed  to 
take  them  up.  These  letters  require  a  very  tlexible  motion  —  one 
consisting  largely  of  compound  curves.  Stud>'  the  exercises 
given  on  the  tirst  line  of  copy.  Notice  that  the  downward  line  is 
a  compound  curve,  also  that  the  upward  line  is  a  compound  curve. 
Observe  the  location  of  the  shade.  Several  pages  of  this  exercise 
should  be  made  before  attempting  either  of  these  letters. 

There  is  a  variety  of  ways  of  beginning  these  letters,  a  few  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  line  of  capital  f'-s  in  the  fourth  line. 
However,  we  think  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  confine  your  prac- 
tice to  the  style  used  in  most  of  these  letters  until  you  thoroughly' 
master  it.  It  is  the  style  I  use  almost  all  the  time.  Make  a  broad 
turn  at  the  top,  in  beginning  these  letters,  a  slightly  compounded 
curved  line  downward  and  a  short,  but  nicely  rounded  turn  at  the 
baseline.    Make  the  shade  heaviest  about  halfway  between  the 


top  and  bottom  turns.  Incompleting  the  I' use  a  graceful  com- 
pound rurve  turning  to  the  right  and  drooping  slightly.  The 
exercise  given  on  the  third  line  will  aid  you  in  developing  this 
letter.  Complete  the  capital  V  just  like  the  capital  A  practiced 
some  time  ago.  Aim  to  make  the  two  downward  strokes  of  Con 
the  same  slant.  Observe  the  ditTerent  styles  of  U  given.  The 
only  thing  to  cultivate  in  the  1' is  the  loop  below  the  line,  as  the 
top  is  just  the  same  as  the  I'.  The  words  Unitarian,  Unifcrsitx 
and  ronrs  triilj- will  serve  to  apply  the  f'and  )*.    Try  them. 

The  sentence  given  in  the  second  plate  will  serve  for  practice 
in  product  work.  Here  is  the  place  for  you  to  begin  to  give  some 
character  to  your  writing.  Take  one  line  at  a  time  and  write  page 
after  page  of  it.  Study  the  words  individually  and  collectively. 
That  is,  get  so  you  can  write  each  word  nicely,  then  see  if  you  can 
write  all  the  words  of  a  line  together  so  that  they  will  present  a 
harmonious  appearance.  Observe  the  shading  and  try  to  locate 
it  nicely. 
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eritieisms. 

S.  G.  B..  Atlantic,  la.  Your  work  on  the  capitals  in  October  lesson  is  fine.  You  bring  that  shade  around  with  a  snap  that  would  do 
credit  to  an  "  old  timer."  You  should  now  be  able  to  make  all  capitals  beginning  with  the  shaded  principle  used  in  this  lesson  without 
much  difficulty.  Your  small  letters  need  more  practice.  Try  to  get  a  finer  and  smoother  line.  Write  smaller.  Japan  ink  would  improve 
the  appearance  of  your  writing. 

E.  L.  C,  Pembroke,  X.  C.  Your  "bundle"  of  practice  sheets  shows  that  you  are  keeping  up  the  good  work.  Now  that  you  are  get- 
ting along  so  well  let  me  suggest  some  finer  points  for  you  to  attend  to.  Your  upper  loops  are  not  nicely  rounded  at  the  top.  Work  that 
little  angle  out.  Do  not  lift  the  pen  on  the  down  stroke  of  t  and  d  just  before  turning  to  the  next  letter,  and  square  up  the  top  of  letters. 
The  little  shoulder  on  the  small  r  is  not  good;  study  copy.  Now  it  appears  that  you  make  all  capitals  with  the  entire  arm,  free  from  the 
table.    Practice  making  all  capitals  with  the  forearm  resting  on  the  table.    Make  them  smaller  and  try  to  get  them  more  regular. 


The  aI)Ove  specimen  was  written  and  suljniitted  by  one  who  desires  to  become  a  professional  penman,  and  the 
criticisms  that  I  shall  offer  will  be  of  a  technical  or  professional  nature,  rather  than  of  a  purely  practical  or  business 
nature.  As  a  professional  hand,  it  should  be  at  once  accurate,  graceful,  and  apparently  rapid.  It  should  typify  rapidity, 
rather  than  be  executed  rapidly.  The  specimen  submitted  is  business-like  rather  than  professional-like,  although  it  has 
many  excellent  qualities  of  a  professional  character.  The  minimum  letters  are  a  trifle  small  in  comparison  with  the 
capitals,  and  the  specimen  was  written  too  rapidlv  to  be  written  accurately.  A  number  of  the  loops  are  inclined  to  be 
too  pointed  at  the  end,  as  in  b  in  "Columbus."  The  pen  was  a  trifle  course  for  the  size  of  the  writing,  causing  some  of 
the  o'.s  and  nearly  all  of  the  e's  to  close  or  blur.  The  spacing  between  most  of  the  words  is  too  wide  and  very  irregular. 
The  spacing  between  letters  is  better,  although  not  as  regular  as  it  should  be.  The  e  and  r  in  the  word  "after"  are 
much  too  close,  and  the  word  '*  promise"  is  spaced  too  widely  for  most  of  the  other  words.  Many  of  the  lower  turns  are 
too  rounding  for  the  upper  turns,  as  in  the  Vs  of  the  word  "  Dollar,"  in  the  a  of  "Mason"  and  In  the  final  e  of  "Mel- 
ville."   The  specimen  submitted  we  consider  excellent  business  penmanship. 

To  secure  our  Professional  Certificate  {the  person  already  holds  our  Student's  Certificate)  a  trifle  less  speed  should 
be  employed,  and  more  thought  given  to  analyzing  each  letter  as  it  is  about  to  be  executed,  aiming  to  make  all  turns 
equally  rounding  and  all  angles  equally  sharp.  A  little  more  deliberation  and  a  little  more  forethought  as  to  the  for- 
mation of  letters  and  spacing  will  realize  almost  immediately  a  marked  improvement.— [EDITOR.] 
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eiub  ebat. 

lu  a  letter  enclosiue:  some  subscriptions 
to  The  Business  Educator,  Mr.  j.  F. 
Caskey,  penman  in  the  Burdett  College, 
Boston,  enclosed  some  specimens  of  his 
own  penmanship,  which  show  that  he  him- 
self is  adding  additional  skill  to  his  former 
excellent  hand.  The  specimens  before  us 
would  indicate  that  he  expects  to  be  one 
of  the  few  top  notchers  in  execution,  as  well 
as  in  teaching. 

Mr.  W.  C.  WoUaston.  of  the  Owosso,  Mich., 
Business  College,  is  again  on  hand  with  a 
list  of  subscriptions,  the  size  of  which 
would  indicate  that  new  pupils  in  large 
numbers  are  finding  their  way  into  his 
institution. 

Early  in  the  new  vear,  Mr.  C.  S.  Rogers, 
Penman  in  the  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Busi- 
ness College,  favored  us  with  a  splendid 
list  of  subscriptions.  When  it  comes  to 
writing  and  to  teaching  genuine,  up-to-date 
business  writing,  Mr.  Rogers  need  not  take 
a  back  seat.  He  is  a  fine  penman,  a  fine 
teacher,  and  a  fine  fellow. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lee,  Penman  in  the  ■well  known 
Hill's  Business  College,  Waco.  Tex.,  is  one 
of  our  faithful  supporters,  as  evidenced  by 
a  recent  letter  and  '.V,  subscriptions.  Mr. 
Lee  writes  a  good  business  hand,  and  is 
evidently  up-to-date  in  his  methods  of 
teaching  art. 

Ninty-five  is  the  number  of  subscriptions 
recently  received  from  Mr.  A.  M.  Wnnnell, 
penmanship  specialist  in  the  Ferris  Insti 
tute.  Big  Rapids,  .^lich.  Mr.  Wonnell  is  one 
of  the  most  graceful  writers  in  the  profess 
ion.  i\ot  only  that,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  sanest  teachers  in  ourcalling. 
Furthermore,  he  knows  a  good  journal 
when  he  sees  it,  and  he  knows  what  it  is 
good  for.  He  believes  in  passing  a  good 
thing  around.  As  a  consequence,  he  has 
enthused  ninty-Hve  of  his  students  to  the 
point  of  delivering  the  necessary  wlierewith 
to  secure  the  regular  visits  from  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator,  which  someone  else  has 
said  stands  for  Best. 

Mr.  Wonnell  has  but  fairly  begun  his 
penmanship  career,  and  he  has  done  so  in 
the  foremost  institution  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

One  hundred  and  two  is  the  exact  number 
of  subscriptions  recently  handed  us  from 
the  Bliss  College  of  this  city.  We  consider 
this  a  pretty  big  club  from  a  city  the  size  of 
Columbus.  It  is  a  fact  which  speaks  louder 
than  words  as  to  the  character  of  instruc- 
tion being  given  in  this  institution.  Bliss 
is  a  synonymous  term  with  hustle.  Pen- 
manship is  therefore  taught  enthusiasti- 
cally and  in  an  up-to-date  manner. 


recentl\  reLei\ril.  came  Ir-.ni  Hit-  pen  of 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Morris,  Penman  and  Commercial 
Teacher  in  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  Louisville,  Ky.,  High  School. 

An  artistic,  and  skillfull  v  written,  letter  is 
at  hand  from  .Mr.  F.  O.  Pinks,  Penman  in 
the  Bryant,  Stratton  &  Smith  Business  Col- 
lege, Warren,  Ohio.  Mr.  Pink's  penmanship 
is  steadily  getting  better,  which  means  that 
it  is  getting  to  be  a  pretty  fine  product. 

Some  gracefully  written  cards  were  en- 
closed with  sul>scription  in  a  well  written 
business  letter  received  from  Mr.  Bert  C. 
Hoyt,  Fergus  Falls,  Minn. 

One  of  the  daintiest,  and  yet  one  of  the 
freest  and  most  accurate  letters  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time,  is  at  hand  from  Mr. 
Grant  Herrick.  Teacher  in  the  Y,  M.  C.  A., 
Marion,  Ind. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Goshert,  of  thefirmofChrisman 
&  Goshert,  Columbia  Commercial  College, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  enclosed  his  subscription  in 
a  letter  closely  resembling  copper  plate. 
Mr.  Goshert  has  evidentlj'  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  inimitable  Charlton  V.  Howe. 


With  a  gracefully  written  letter  and  list 
of  subscriptions,  Mr.  L.  Fareta,  Burdett  Col- 
lege, Boston,  enclosed  a  couple  of  slips  con- 
taining about  as  much  grace  and  dash  in 
the  way  of  penmanship  as  comes  our  way. 
Mr.  Fareta  is  developing  into  an  unusually 
capable,  all  round  penman.  A  specimen  of 
his  engrossing  will  appear  in  this,  or  an 
early  number  of  The  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Daniels,  1_'  Harrison  St..  Chicago, 
ni.,  writes  a  splendid  business  hand,  as  well 
as  a  very  fine  card,  examples  of  which  we 
have  just  examined.  The  specimens  have 
the  ear  mark  of  a  record  breaker. 

Mr.  O.  D.  Foster,  .North  Manchester,  Ind., 
recently  favored  us  with  some  very  grace- 
ful specimens  of  penmanship.  He  is  not 
only  a  very  skillful  penman,  but  an  e.xper- 
ienced,  high-grade  commercial  teacher  as 
well. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Hill,  Marlboro,  Mass.,  does  very- 
creditable  pen  drawing  and  engrossing,  as 
shown  by  a  photo  of  a  marriage  certificate 
which  was  made  entirely  with  the  pen,  con- 
taining not  only  lettering,  but  pen  draw- 
ings of  a  couple  of  homes. 

J.  G.  Christ,  the  expert  penman  of  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  recently  favored  us  with  a 
number  of  specimens  of  both  business  and 
ornamental  writing.  Mr.  Christ's  work  is 
all  of  a  very  vigorous  kind,  there  being 
nothing  weak  or  of  a  finger  movement  na- 
ture in  it.  Some  of  the  specimens  he  en- 
closed are  of  a  very  high  order  of  skill. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Valentine,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  re- 
cently favored  us  with  specimens  of  his 
script,  diploma  lettering  and  engrossing, 
which  reveal  that  he  is  a  growing  product. 
They  also  reveal  the  fact  that  if  he  gives 
his  attention  to  this  line  of  work,  he  can 
rank  with  the  leading  engrossers  of  the 
age.  Some  of  his  cards  were  among  the 
finest  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 

Some  reallv  artistic,  tastefully  and  skill- 
fully written  cards  are  at  hand  from  Mr.  C. 
R.Tate,  Cincinnati,  t).  His  advertisement 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  journal.  Were 
Mr.  Tate  to  make  penmanship  his  exclusive 
business,  or  even  give  it  half  of  his  time 
and  attention,  he  would  not  need  to  take  his 
hat  off  to  any  man  in  the  profession.  Even 
though  primarily  a  commercial  teacher, 
his  work  ranks  high. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Earles,  Penman  in  Browne's 
Business  College,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  writes 
an  unusually  practical  hand.  From  speci- 
mens he  etjclosed  of  his  pupils'  work,  we 
are  convinced  that  he  is  also  doing  excel- 
lent work  in  the  wav  of  teaching  writing. 
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Courage  and  Cheer. 

Now  and  then  a  pupil  becomes  dis- 
couraged. Always  with  apparent 
reason,  but  if  he  were  to  look  deeply 
enough,  he  would  find  reason  to  be 
encouraged.  I  have  had  my  periods 
of  gloom  and  doubt  and  depression, 
but  in  time  I  found  them  to  be  but 
shadows  ;  not  realities.  This  1  recall 
when  new  discouragements  arise,  and 
I  then  say  to  myself  "it  is  all  seem- 
ing "  —  "it  will  pass  away  and  leave 
me  the  stronger  and  the  better  and 
brighter  for  the  struggle." 

Then,  too,  I  recall  how  much  more 
fortunate  I  have  been  than  many 
others  ;  how  much  harder  they  have 
had  to  work  for  promotion  and  posi- 
tion and  recognition.  Not  long  since 
a  man  of  thirty-two  years,  whose  en- 
tire right  side  has  been  paralyzed  for 
twenty-five  3'ears,  journeyed  on  his 
own  hard  earned  money  to  Columbus 
to  become  a  card  writer.  No  one  had 
encouraged  him  in  his  ambition  ; 
every  one  said  it  was  useless  for  him 
to  attempt  to  learn  to  write  profes- 
sionally with  the  left  hand. 

He  began  work  and  progressed 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  pupil  in 
the  class.  In  three  months  he  learned 
to  write  a  respectable  card,  and  in 
six  months  he  acquired  quite  a  pro- 
fessional hand.  Will,  a  determined 
mind  and  unfaltering  zeal  won  the 
day  against  apparently  unsurmount- 
able  odds.  Some  day  this  man  will 
be  an  influential  citizen  ;  indeed  his 
influence  and  his  presence  is  an 
inspiration. 

Another  inspiring  example  of 
energy  is  that  of  Mr.  Jasper  Jay 
Stone,  the  Dugout  Penman,  Niotaze, 
Kans.,  who,  at  the  age  of  (lO,  is  doing 
very  creditable  work  for  one  of  his 
opportunities,  health,  and  years.  A 
Civil  War  veteran  ;  an  invalid  for 
many  years  in  the  eighties  ;  a  man 
who  missed  his  calling  until  too  late 
in  life  to  make  a  complete  success  at 
that  which  his  heart  delighted  most ; 
a  man  who,  through  all  his  misfor- 
tunes, retains  his  optimism  and  de- 
sire to  learn :  such  as  he  should 
shame  any  young  man  into  unremit- 
ting toil  and  a  desire  to  excel. 

Ye  editor  is  stimulated  and  encour- 
aged and  made  stronger  by  many 
letters  received,  between  the  lines  of 
which  he  reads  of  heroic  effort,  un- 
prophesied  success,  and  a  buoyancy 
of  spirit  creditable  to  a  saint. 

Are  you  discouraged  ?  Then  look 
about  you  and  you  will  soon  see 
others  who  are  far  less  fortunate 
than  yourself  and  far  less  complain- 
ing or  gloomy  as  well. 

Here's  to  the  man  of  a  sunny,  de- 
termined disposition  !  Heaven  is 
made  nearer  to  us  all  by  his  presence. 
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Cbe  Out=of=Date  method. 

The  vertical  style  of  writing  is 
going  faster  than  it  came.  There  are 
good  reasons  why  it  should.  And 
any  style  which  follows  and  which 
fosters  the  same  slow,  cramped, 
copying  method  will  have  to  go  the 
same  road  called  failure.  And  there 
are  good  reasons  why  it  should. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are,  it  is  not 
SO  much  the  slant  of  writing  that  has 


been  wrong,  as  it  is  the  method  of 
teaching  writing.  So  long  as  small 
pupils  (children)  are  required  to 
write  a  small  hand,  will  we  have 
more  or  less  of  gripping  and  ex- 
cessive finger  movement. 

And  so  long  as  we  have  these  will 
we  have  cramped,  scrawling,  imprac- 
tical penmanship. 

The  "school  boy  hand"  is  the 
product  of  out-of-date  methods  rather 
than  some  particular  slant.  Free 
writing  is  as  necessary  as  legible 
writing.  Until  form  and  freedom  are 
taught  together,  the  same  slow, 
labored,  cramped,  unbusiness-like 
hand  will  follow. 

Business  men  generally  are  becom- 
ing impatient  with  the  product  of  our 
schools  as  concerns  penmanship. 
As  writing  is  one  of  the  three  funda- 
mentals of  an  education,  and  as  the 
ability  to  write  and  figure  is  the  one 
main  requirement  of  an  office  ap- 
prentice or  employee,  it  is  high  time 
that  writing  is  either  abandoned  or 
taught  rightly  —  practically. 

Enough  time  is  now  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  so-called  writing  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  grades  to 
produce  good,  practical  writers,  but 
not  one  out  of  a  hundred  leave  our 
schools  with  a  practical  hand. 

There  is  but  one  practical  solution 
to  the  problem  and  that  is  to  teach 
movement  and  form  from  the  first. 
Prevent  the  formation  of  excessive 
finger  movement  and  gripping,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  good  hand  will 
naturally  follow.  Finger  movement 
and  gripping  block  the  way  to  correct 
learning,  and  these  habits  are  ac- 
quired in  the  primary  grades ;  hence 
the  almost  impossible  task  of  un- 
learning and  learning  in  the  gram- 
mar grades. 

It  is  high  time  for  our  boards  of 
education  to  consider  the  matter  of 
improved  writing  books,  more  effi- 
cient teaching,  and  the  employment 
of  skilled,  progressive  special  teach- 
ers and  supervisors. 


Cbe  Old,  Old  Ulay  for  the  new 

Chitrticr  is  the  new  handwriting  upon 
the  old  shorthand  wall.  Whether  it  means 
"  I  see  your  finish,"  or  whether  it  means 
aiiccess,  depends  largely  upon  your  point 
of  view;  that  is  whether  vou  are  a  competi- 
tor, an  indifferent  looker  on,  or  one  who  is  a 
convert  and  a  teacher  or  '*  teachee  "  of  the 
newcomer.  Those  who  have  adopted  it, 
and  some  of  our  wide-awake  schools  have 
done  so,  are  enthusiastic  and  hopeful.  One 
does  not  need  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah  to 
remember  that  lienn,  Cross,  Pernin,  McKee, 
Gregg,  Mosher.  Clark,  and  others,  were  one 
and  all  hailed  at  different  times,  with  the 
merry  lia  ha,  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  or  in- 
credulous look,  and  now  in  turn  they  greet 
the  new  claimant  for  public  favor  in  much 
the  same  manner  in  wliich  they  themselves 
were  greeted. 

And  thus  it  hatii  ever  been  with  theology, 
with  medicine,  with  politics,  and  with 
education.  The  new  idea,  or  the  cross  be- 
tween   two   others,    is    first    ignored,    then 


denounced,  and,  if  it  lives  tiirougli  tliese 
two  stages,  accepted  into  orthodox  society, 
properly  labeled,  and  "  recognized." 

It  has  not  been  so  very  long  since  homoe- 
opatliy  was  a  new-foundling  and  outcast 
upon  the  doorstep  of  medicine.  Then  came 
eclecticism,  and  it,  too,  lived.  And  since 
tlien  osteopathy  has  arrived  and  fought 
and  won  its  place  among  the  old,  and  in 
some  states  it  lias  been  "  legalized,"— the 
last  initiation  to  test  the  true  worth  of  any 
new  comer.  But  we  are  not  yet  through. 
Christian  Science  is  iiere,  declaring  the 
other  legislative  acts  "special  legislation" 
and  therefore  unconstitutional.  And  there 
you  are.  dead  set  against  it,  or  a  convert 
with  a  beaming  countenance  and  a  confi- 
dent smile  that  won't  come  off. 

Whether  or  not  there  will  be  another  new 
section  in  the  National  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Association  at  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  depends  upon  tlie 
number  of  convert.s  and  the  receptivity  of 
the  Association  members  — that  is,  how 
many  among  themselves  have  by  that 
time  become  imljued  and  convinced"  to  the 
point  of  asking  for  the  "  letter  of  metiiber- 
ship"  of  the  old  in  order  to  join  the  new,  in 
the  usual  and  regular  way. 

It  is  not  generally  known  (and  might 
better  not  be  known),  that  ve  editor  was 
once  upon  a  time,  now  over  twenty  years 
ago.  a  teacher  of  Eclectic  shorthand  (it  is 
no  doubt  news  to  many  that,  after  all,  the 
Shorthand  section  had  a  representative  in 
the  presidential  chair  at  Chicago  last  year, 
even  though  its  occupant  liad  but  a  pen- 
manship reputation),  and  it  did  not  take 
him  long  to  discover  the  relationship  be- 
tween Eclectic,  Klectric  and  Pitman.  Its 
pedigree  is  therefore  all  right  and  we  tliere- 
fore  wish  the  new  shorthand  the  success  it 
merits  —  neither  more  nor  less. 
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Cragcdies  of  the  Crial  Balance. 


According  to  common  notions  the 
expert  accountant's  profession  is  the 
acme  of  the  "  deadly  commonplace," 
dealing  with  the  dryest  of  technicali- 
ties and  being  devoid  of  all  that  is 
implied  by  the  term  "human  inter- 
est." vSuch  a  conception  of  this  call- 
ing, however,  is  wide  of  the  mark,  as 
everyone  of  its  followers  who  has 
achieved  a  fair  degree  of  skill  will 
testify.  Especially  in  point  of  dra- 
matic possibilitiesit  is  not  far  behind 
the  profession  of  the  law  or  the  call- 
ing- of  the  private  detective.  In  fact, 
it  IS  the  ally  of  both  these  professions, 
and  without  the  service  of  the  e.xpert 
accountant  neither  the  detective  nor 
the  lawyer  could  serve  their  commer- 
cial clients  with  the  degree  of  effective- 
ness which  they  are  able  to  obtain 
with  the  assistance  of  this  "  man  of 
figures." 

So  common  is  it  for  the  special  ac- 
countant to  uncover  a  vein  of  ro- 
mance or  an  element  having  strong 
dramatic  color,  to  use  the  miner's 
terms,  that  he  may  fairly  be  said  to 
experience  a  degree  of  '  disappoint- 
ment when  he  fails  to  read  between 
the  figures  a  story  of  genuine  hu- 
man interest.  There  are  scores  of 
cases  which  aptly  illustrate  this  ob- 
servation, and  every  one  of  them  en- 
forces its  own  lesson  for  the  benefit 
of  the  business  man  who  has  eyes  to 
see  and  ears  to  hear. 
Che  Duty  Accounting  serves  its  pur- 
of  a  pose  only  when  it  shows  all 

System  '•^^  essential  facts  of  abus- 
iness  situation,  and  makes 
them  stand  out  so  clearly  that  the 
tendencies  and  currents  of  the  affairs 
of  the  house  are  indicated  with  as 
great  distinctness  as  the  buoys  and 
floats  indicate  to  the  experienced 
yachtsman  the  course  over  which  the 
regatta  is  to  be  sailed.  Modern  ac- 
counting contemplates  that  the  first 
step  toward  correcting  abuses  is  to 
know  them.  The  system  that  does 
not  show  the  actual  drift  of  a  busi- 
.ness,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  a  business,  is  not  a  good 
system.  What  the  sound  business 
man  wants  of  an  accounting  system 
is  warning  of  trouble  and  of  danger- 
ous tendencies  in  time  to  avert  ca- 
lamities. All  the  vital  facts  and  ten- 
dencies of  a  business  should  be  so 
distinctly  reflected  in  the  balance- 
sheet  that  the  executive  may  dictate 
his  policy  from  that  document.  An- 
tiquated accounting  svstems  are  con- 
tinued only  because  the  management 
does  not  realize  what  they  cost  the 
business.  A  good  system  results  in 
reg-ular  comparison  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  various  departments, 
and  each  departmenthead  instinctive- 
ly feels  the  eff'ect  of  such  a  system 
and  responds  to  it  with  better  work. 
A  business  of  any  magnitude  posi- 
tively cannot  stand  the  test  of  modern 
competition  and  close  margins  if  its 
exhibits  are  made  in  bulk  and  at  long 
intervals. 

Perhaps  no  kind  of  business  man  is 
more  dangerous  to  himself  or  to  his 
associates  than  the  man  who  cannot 
say  "  No."  While  the  intentionally 
dishonest  schemer  is,  of  course,  more 
offensive  morally,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
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work.s  more  injur_\-  than  (lousthr  man 
who  is  so  consistently  a  "good  fel- 
low," in  the  general  sense  m  which 
that  expression  is  used,  that  he  can- 
not meet  with  a  denial  the  importuni- 
ties of  shiftless,  reckless,  unfortu- 
nate or  unscrupulous  friends. 

Altogether  the  most  dramatic  case 
with  which  I  have  come  into  profes- 
sional contact  was  that  of  a  man  who 
was  a  chronic  "good  fellow,"  and 
who  was  constitutionally  unqualified 
to  say  "No."  Let  me  tell  the  story 
in  the  natural  sequence  of  its  events, 
instead  of  beginning  at  the  finale  and 
unraveling  it  backward,  as  I,  of 
course,  did  in  my  work  on  the  case. 

This  man  had  an  uncommon  capac- 
ity for  making  friends,  or  inspiring  a 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  followmg  and 
for  maintaining  a  growing  reputation 
as  a  whole-hearted,  genial  and  popu- 
lar man.  Naturally,  this  kind  of  a 
start  led  him  quickly  into  politics  in 
the  Western  State  where  he  lived. 
From  success  in  county  affairs  he 
soon  reached  prominence  in  State 
politics  and  eventually  he  carried  off 
the  nomination  to  State  Treasurer- 
ship.  This  was  regarded  as  the  "  fat- 
test ' '  position  in  the  pay  of  the  State, 
and  there  was  great  rejoicing  among 
his  followers  when  he  secured  this 
prize,  for  they  well  understood  that 
his  generosity  would  compel  him  to 
"shell  out"  to  his  henchmen  and 
supporters  a  liberal  share  of  the  offi- 
cial income  accruing  to  the  State 
Treasurer.  Before  his  first  term  of 
two  years  was  out  every  politician  of 
his  political  faith  m  the  State  who 
needed  money  had  received  substan- 
tial aid  and  comfort,  in  a  financial 
way,  from  the  State  Treasurer,  and 
the  word  was  passed  along  the  line  to 
the  effect  that  "any  man  in  a  hole 
can  touch  the  Treasurer;  he's  easier 
than  money  from  home.' ' 

Of  course,  a  man  with  this  reputa- 
tion was  renominated  and  reelected, 
although  the  popularity  of  his  party 
was  then  in  a  decline.  There  was  no 
falling  off  of  his  generosity  during 
his  second  term,  and  the  only  com- 
plaint that  his  followers  made,  when 
they  went  up  to  the  State  Capital  "  to 
make  a  touch,"  was  that  he  was  al- 
ways away.  Those  who  were  most 
familiar  with  his  habits  soon  learned 
that  he  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
his  time  in  Chicago,  where  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  the  stock  market  exer- 
cised great  attractions  for  him.  Some 
of  his  followers  also  felt  that  they 
had  grounds  for  complaint  in  the  fact 
that  his  wife  and  daughter  were  sent 
to  Europe,  where  they  were  rumored 
to  be  seeking  titled  society. 

However,  these  failings  were  chari- 
tably overlooked  by  most  of  "  the 
faithful,"  particularly  by  those  who 
were  able  to  prevail  iipon  the  Treas- 
urer's lieutenants  and  associates  to 
act  for  their  principal  in  the  dispens- 
ing of  party  favors  of  the  financial 
sort.    P/actically  without  contest,  the 


renomination  was  given  to  the  State 
Treasurer,  whose  motto  was  "  Never 
say  'No'  to  the  boys."  He  was  too 
busy  in  Chicago,  during  that  cam- 
paign, to  spend  very  much  time  on 
the  stump  or  in  handshaking.  In- 
stead of  watching  the  changes  of 
public  sentiment  in  his  State  his  eyes 
were  closely  held  to  the  blackboards 
of  brokerage  houses. 
{I,j  When  it  was  all  too  late, 

Hj3„  like  many  another  old-line 

from  party  wheelhorse,  he  awak- 

iniss«uri  ened  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  swept  away  from  his 
mooring  and  was  stranded  and  wreck- 
ed upon  a  desert  island  of  defeat  and 
despair.  However,  he  put  on  a  bold 
face  and  returned  to  share  his  trouble 
and  his  courage  with  "  the  boj-s,"  as 
he  had  always  shared  with  them  his 
money.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the 
newly-elected  State  Treasurer  was,  in 
the  slang  phrase  of  to-day,  "from 
Missouri,"  and  demanded  that  he  be 
shown  every  step  of  the  way  into  his 
official  responsibilities. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  this 
"  doubting  Thomas"  of  a  new  Treas- 
urer refused,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  to  take  over,  as  a  transfer  of 
funds,  the  money  on  deposit  with  the 
State  depositories  until  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  courts.  He  shrewdly 
suspected  that  things  were  not  alto- 
gether right  with  the  State  funds,  and 
would  not  shoulder  the  responsibili- 
ties of  his  office  without  a  clear  bill 
of  exemptions  in  every  particular. 
Then  trouble  began  to  .show  its  head 
in  every  bank  in  which  State  funds 
had  been  deposited,  and  there  was  a 
shake-up  along  the  financial  and  po- 
litical lines  that  traveled  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other. 

Finally  the  most  popular  Treasurer 
the  State  ever  had  was  arrested  for 
embezzlement.  Precisely  thirty  days 
before  the  call  of  his  case  on  the  trial 
calendar  I  was  summoned  to  examine 
the  financial  records  of  the  Treasur- 
er's office  and  present  a  complete 
statement,  so  far  as  figures  were  con- 
cerned, of  all  his  acts  during  his  four 
years  of  oflicial  service.  As  a  wit- 
ness can  testify  to  only  what  he 
knows  personally,  1  could  not  dele- 
gate any  part  of  the  work  of  review  to 
an  assistant,  but  must  do  every  part 
of  the  investigating  myself. 

Millions  of  dollars  were  found  to 
have  been  handled  during  his  two 
terms  of  office,  and  it  was  not  only 
necessary  to  e.xamine  minutely  the 
record  of  every  transaction  in  that 
period,  but  it  was  also  imparative  to 
analyze  all  of  the  transactions  and 
understand  their  meaning  from  a 
moral  and  legal  as  well  as  an  account- 
ing view  point.  Shortages  of  various 
kinds  were  found,  amounting  to  a  to- 
tal considerably  in  excess  of  half  a 
million  dollars.  But  so  far  as  the  re- 
sults of  the  trial  were  concerned,  one 
of  the  most  important  facts  establish- 
ed by  the  investigation  of  the  ac- 
counts was  that  this  popular  State 
Treasurer  had  loaned  out  the  State 
trust  funds  and  had  diverted  the  in- 
terest accruing  from  them  to  his  own 
personal  uses.  This,  under  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  State,  was  a  criminal  act. 
The  complications  in  the  banking 
features  of  this  case  were  numerous 
{Continued  on  Page  29.) 
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Jlritbmetic  as  a  means  of  Busi= 
ness  Interpretation 

What  can  Arithmetic  tell  a  man 
about  his  business,  or  about  business 
in  general  ?  How  can  Arithmetic  be 
used,  in  the  class  room,  to  make 
clear  to  pupils  certain  fundamental 
principles  of  business,  and  some 
reasons  for  current  methods  and 
policies  ?  Certain  sugg;estions  and 
examples,  previously  given,  have  cast 
a  faint  light  upon  interpretative 
Arithmetic  and  have  hinted  at  its 
possibilities,  but  it  seems  wise  to 
devote  a  little  space,  distinctively,  to 
this  valuable,  but  neglected,  or  ig- 
nored, side  of  the  Arithmetic  course. 

Assume  that  a  business  man  has 
three  or  more  simple  summary  state- 
ments of  his  business,  taken  at 
yearly  intervals,  and  showing  re- 
sources, liabilities,  and  profits  or 
losses.  Simple  Arithmetic  will  en- 
able him  to  determine  his  gross  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  sales  and  the 
rate  of  change  for  successive  years  ; 
to  determine  the  exact  cost  of  run- 
ning the  business  and  so  to  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  expenses  to 
sales,  and  its  rate  of  increase  or  de- 
crease from  year  to  year  —  a  clue  to 
the  health  of  a  business  which  no 
proprietor  can  ignore  ;  to  determine 
the  amount  of  personal  accounts  out- 
standing, and  the  varying  proportion 
of  credit  sales ;  to  determine  the 
amount  of  outstanding  debts  — and 
their  ratio  to  his  convertible  re- 
sources—and thus  to  gauge  ability 
to  meet  outstanding  obligations ;  to 
throw  light  on  possible  economies 
and  to  determine  if  expenses  are 
increasing  more  or  less  rapidly  than 
income.  AH  these  questions  may  be 
answered  or  discussed  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  simple  statements,  or 
of  sets  of  facts  from  them,  and  all 
are  of  value  in  the  technical  educa- 
tion of  the  future  business  man. 

Put  on  the  blackboard  three  per- 
iodic statements  involving  as  few  as 
fifteen  accounts,  and  call  for  the 
formulation,  solution  and  analysis 
of  the  problems  just  suggested.  You 
will  be  surprised  at  the  range  the 
discussion  will  cover,  at  the  amount 
of  simple  yet  varied  calculation  in- 
volved, and  the  quickness  with  which 
pupils  will  interpret  results,  and 
grasp  their  meaning.  The  pupils 
need  know  nothing  of  bookkeeping, 
although,  if  they  have  such  knowl- 
edge, the  discussion  will  give  them 
an  inkling  of  the  valuable  possibili- 
ties of  intelligently-kept  records,  and 
will  make  clear  to  them  the  fact  that 
these  records  are  of  value  largely  in 
proportion  as  they  can  be  effectively 
interpreted.  To  all,  also,  it  gives 
ability  to  read  with  more  understand- 
ing the  current  economical  and  semi- 
technical  writings,  now  common  to 
our  newspapers  and  magazines,  with 


their  crowding  references  to  business 
and  financial  questions  —  writings 
which  are  now  read  and  misunder- 
stood. 

But  any  part  of  any  general  busi- 
ness may  be  intensively  studied  by 
means  of  Arithmetic.  Give  your 
class  the  total  of  customers'  accounts 
and  of  sales,  for  consecutive  periods. 
From  them  determine  whether  the 
ratio  of  accounts  outstanding  to  total 
sales  is  increasing  or  decreasing, 
and  its  rate  of  change.  Discuss  the 
effect  of  change  — its  advantages  and 
dangers,  also  the  possibilities  of  a 
variation  of  the  ratio  in  businesses 
of  different  character.  Assume  cer- 
tain losses  by  bad  debts  and  deter- 
mine percentages  and  an  average 
rate,  leading  the  discussion  naturally 
to  modern  credit  insurance  and  the 
examples  involved. 

Or,  place  two  personal  accounts  on 
the  board,  each  containing  many 
charges  and  payments.  Let  one  cus- 
tomer's record  show  that  he  bought 
on  short  time  and  paid  promptly, 
and  that  the  other  was  slow  in  set- 
tling for  long  terms.  Bring  out  the 
facts  by  questioning.  Find  the  bal- 
ance of  each  account.  Prove,  by 
Arithmetic,  which  customer  is  the 
better.  Use  interest  to  determine 
losses  by  delayed  payments.  Lead 
discussion  to  the  question  of  the 
relative  value  to  the  dealer  of  long 
versus  short  credit  terms.  Have  ex- 
amples solved  to  illustrate  each  point. 
All  this  may  be  incidental  to  the 
study  of  interest,  or  may  be  consid- 
ered under  equation  of  accounts.  Do 
not  imagine  that  the  work  is  hard. 
It  is  simple,  easily  understood  and 
appreciated,  and  contains  vital  seeds 
of  class  interest. 

As  a  further  exercise,  give  your 
class  figures  showing  amounts  of 
sales  and  costs  for  several  successive 
months  or  years.  Figure  amount  of 
profit  and  the  rate  for  each  year,  and 
compare  with  the  average  rate.  (Why 
is  so  little  attention  paid  to  aver- 
ages?) Compare  expenditure  with 
increaseor  decrease  of  income.  After 
a  thorough  discussion,  have  the  class 
prepare  a  simple  graphic  diagram, 
showing  by  lines  the  amount  of  sales 
costs  and  expenditures,  and  their 
variations,  period  by  period.  This  is 
easily  accomplished,  it  introduces 
additional  calculation  in  connection 
with  scale  work,  and  it  gives  the 
pupil  a  standard  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  many  graphic  diagrams 
which  abound  in  our  current  publi- 
cations. Some  of  the  printed  dia- 
grams might  be  brought  to  class  for 
discussion  and  analysis. 

A  closely  related  topic  is  found  in 
'marking  goods.'  Have  pupils  de- 
termine marked  prices,  allowing  for 
cost,  expenses  of  purchase  and  sale, 
waste,  etc.  Have  them  prove,  by 
examples,  how  neglect  of  any  of  these 
items  might  result  in  turning  a  seem- 


ing profit  into  an  actual  loss.  For 
more  complicated  work,  appropriate 
to  this  age  of  narrow  profit  margin, 
take  up  factory  cost-keeping  with  its 
subdivisions  of  costs  of  material, 
labor,  and  factory  burden.  Simple 
articles  should  be  taken  as  a  basis 
for  work,  preferably  those  with  a  few 
easily  understood  operations  in  their 
making.  Any  manufacturer  can  sup- 
ply material  for  problems  of  "costs' 
and  '  burdens."  Here  is  a  field  for 
most  varied  Arithmetic  practice. 

As  articles  are  bought  or  manu- 
factured, questions  of  individual  sale 
arise.  Is  it  better  to  sell  by  drum- 
mers on  salary,  or  on  commission ; 
or  to  sell  by  catalogue,  or  to  adver- 
tise ?  Formulate  examples  and  tab- 
ulations to  show  how  to  compare 
these  methods.  Here  the  "  Does  it 
pay?"  problem  is  once  more  in  evi- 
dence. "I  average  sales  of  300  per 
week  direct,  or  of  450  articles  per 
week  through  agents  who  receive 
20",,  commission.  Which  method 
pays  better,  if  the  selling  price  is 
$2. 50,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture 
is  $1.80?" 

Here,  also,  the  question  of  interest 
as  the  true  measure  of  profit  is  worth 
detailed  study.  An  article  worth 
I5"i,  profit  may  not  be  a  better  invest- 
ment than  one  yielding  5"n  profit. 
Besides  depending  on  volume  of 
sales,  the  answer  depends  on  the 
length  of  period  the  article  must  be 
carried  before  sale.  In  the  whole 
field  of  investment,  interest  is  the 
true  measure  of  relative  value. 

Still  another  group  of  problems 
covers  '  plant  and  ecjuipment  main- 
tenance'. "Is  it  wiser  to  rent  my 
building  at  x  dollars  per  month,  or 
to  borrow  at  5",,  and  to  build  for  y 
dollars  ?  "  "  This  machine  costs  $400, 
lasts  on  an  average  for  eight  years, 
costing  |50  yearly  for  repairs,  and 
finally  bringing  $90  as  old  iron. 
What  shall  I  allow  for  depreciation 
each  year  ?  " 

In  contracting,  in  the  reduction  of 
bids,  in  loans  and  underwriting,  are 
to  be  found  opportunities  for  similar 
intensive  studies.  Current  discus- 
sion offers  much  valuable  material. 
Examples  were  formulated  during 
the  last  coal  strike,  to  throw  light  on 
the  business  questions  involved,  and 
a  city's  protest  against  a  rise  from 
five  cents  to  six  cents  in  the  price  of 
bread,  suggested  another  series  of 
interpretative  material.  Thus  it  soon 
becomes  the  teacher's  task,  not  to 
find  sufficient  material,  but  to  select 
from  the  mass  at  one's  hand  that 
which  is  too  good  to  let  pass. 

I  make  a  plea  for  sufficient  work  in 
this  direction  to  give  the  average 
pupil  in  this  line  an  idea  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Arithmetic  for  interpre- 
tation. School  training  of  this  order 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  would  have 
made  a  marked  impression  on  cur- 
rent opinion  concerning  business 
and  financial  questions  and   policies. 

Again,  also,  I  would  emphasize  the 
simplicity  of  such  work  as  need  be 
taught.  It  may  be  given  incidentally 
in  the  regular  course,  or  may  be 
specially  outlined  tofollowit.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  of  school 
courses  the  former  method  is  the 
better,  as  the  work  will  serve,  from 
the  first,  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
analysis. 
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Capitals. 

The  lower-case  letters  having  been 
learned,  the  next  step  is  to  master 
the  capitals,  which,  in  the  case  of 
single  keyboard  machines,  involves 
the  use  of  the  shift  key. 

For  this,  there  must  be  drills  of 
various  kinds,  designed  to  teach  the 
student  to  shift  properly  and  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  shifting  must 
be  properly  timed,  to  prevent  the 
common  fault  of  getting  the  capitals 
out  of  alignment.  The  proper  di- 
vision of  the  work  of  shifting  must 
also  be  amply  illustrated  and  enforced 
in  practice.  No  new  fingering  exer- 
cises are  needed  here,  unless  they  be 
found  necessary  in  teaching  the 
learner  to  hold  the  shift  key  firmly 
with  the  fourth  finger  while  striking 
another  key  with  another  finger  of 
the  same  hand,  as  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary. The  exceptional  fingering 
this  occasionally  calls  for  must  not 
be  permitted  to  demoralize  the  cor- 
rect habits  of  fingering  previously 
acquired.  While  the  old  fingering 
exercises  will  still  be  useful  in  review- 
ing, it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
run  over  them  merely  to  print  them 
in  capitals.  Names  and  addresses 
are  suitable  material  for  practice  at 
this  point,  owing  to  the  large  num- 
bers of  initials  and  periods  which  may- 
be worked  in,  illustrative  of  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  the  shifting 
problem.  The  utility  of  the  shift 
lock  should   here  be   fully  explained. 

On  double  keyboard  inachines, 
special  exercises  will  be  necessary  to 
train  the  learner  to  reach  the  proper 
distances  from  lower  to  upper-case 
keys. 

SENTENCES. 

Complete  sentences,  though  by  no 
means  a  pedagogical  necessity  until 
considerable  skill  has  been  acquired 
in  the  writing  of  words  and  phrases, 
come  naturally  with  the  advent  of 
capitals.  Students  now  begin  to  feel 
that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  write 
something  really  grown-up  and  worth 
while.  A  beginning  must  be  made 
somewhere,  and  it  seems  wise  to 
start  here  with  short,  easy  sentences, 
covering  such  parts  of  the  keyboard 
as  may  have  been  already  learned. 
The  sentences  may  be  gradually 
lengthened  and  made  increasingly 
difiicult,  to  suitthe  student's  growing 
capacity  for  sustained  accuracy  of 
writing'.  A  few  familiar  "alphabet- 
ical" sentences  may  be  introduced 
to  advantage. 


NUMERALS. 

Numerals  and  commercial  charac- 
ters may  well  be  left  until  the  last  in 
learning  the  keyboard,  since  their 
location  makes  them  unusually  hard 
to  strike  with  precision.  They  re- 
quire very  little  special  treatment  in 
the  teaching.  The  main  thing  is  to 
present  them  a  few  at  a  time  and  in  a 
natural  way.  Some  fingering  e.xer- 
cise  that  associates  each  commercial 
character  with  the  numeral  on  the 
same  key  (in  the  case  of  shift-key 
machines)  is  helpful,  especially  if  the 
positions  of  the  numerals  with  refer- 
ence to  adjacent  letters  in  the  bank 
below  have  already  been  mastered  in 
a  similar  way.  Arbitrary  groupings 
like  2w,  3e,  $r,  %t,  etc.,  merely  to 
teach  the  fingering,  are,  to  say  the 
least,  unnecessary. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  at- 
tached to  the  absolute  mastery  of  the 
numerals.  Most  students  seem  in- 
clined to  slight  them,  possibly  be- 
cause their  value  is  not  understood  ; 
perhaps  because  of  faulty  or  unin- 
teresting presentation.  Another 
point,  which  perhaps  belongs  in  a 
later  paper,  but  which  cannot  be 
dwelt  upon  too  insistently  —  early  and 
late  —  is  the  necessity  of  verifying 
figures  by  checking  and  comparison 
with  the  copy.  Some  employers  are 
not  very  particular  about  the  spell- 
ing of  words,  so  long  as  their  ideas 
are  expressed  with  reasonable  clear- 
ness ;  but  figures  affect  the  pocket- 
book  and  the  bank  account !  To 
quote  a  price  of  13  cents  instead  of  14 
cents  per  pound  on  a  ton  of  material 
means,  to  the  stenographer,  only  the 
striking  of  the  wrong  key  ;  but  to  the 
employer  it  means,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  loss  of  money. 


About  this  time  some  student  is 
likely  to  develop  symptoms  of  "  speed- 
itis,''  the  onset  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  rising  temperature,  glazed 
eyes,  heightened  color,  and  an  inordi- 
nate desire  to  spend  time  writing 
"  Now-is-the-time  -  for-all  -  good-men- 
to-come  "  nonsense.  Prompt  meas- 
ures should  be  made  to  stamp  out 
this  malady  in  its  incipient  stages, 
or  it  will  go  through  the  school  like 
measles.  If  taken  in  time,  the  only 
treatment  necessary  is  to  keep  the 
patient's  thoughts  off  his  troubles 
and  to  give  him  plenty  of  the  right 
kind  of  exercise  —  in  typewriting.  A 
dose  of  common  sense  reasoning  will 
also  tone  up  his  system.  Something 
like  the  following  will  serve  : 

The  factors  of  speed  are  three  — 
knowledge,  skill,  confidence.  There 
must  be  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
typerwriter,  its  parts,  and  their  use, 
gained  by  study  and  observation. 
There  must  be    familiarity   with   the 


subject  matter  to  be  written,  so  that 
no  hesitation  may  arise  from  that 
source.  There  must  be  the  skill  to 
strike  the  keys  accurately — which 
means  simply  control  of  the  fingers. 

When  the  student  has  found  that 
his  knowledge  and  skill  are  such  as 
to  enable  him  to  write  with  accuracy, 
his  confidence  grows  rapidly,  and 
his  speed  increases  steadily,  but 
slowly.  And  this  slowness,  this 
practically  imperceptible  progress,  is 
the  principal  cause  of  the  discour- 
agement which  is  often  experienced 
at  this  stage.  Students  will  say  that 
they  would  not  mind  the  practicing  if 
they  could  only  see  some  results  of  it. 
Here  is  the  time  to  let  them  do  a 
little  mental  arithmetic.  I  borrow 
the  idea  from  one  of  J.  N.  Kimball's 
talks  on  speed  in  shorthand.  Ask 
the  student  if  he  thinks  he  could  see 
his  progress  if  he  gained  speed  at  the 
rate  of  one  word  a  day.  He  will  say 
no.  Then  ask  him  what  his  speed 
would  be  at  the  end  of  a  six-months 
course  if  he  actually  did  gain  one 
word  daily.  Allowing  for  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  he  will  say 
one  hundred  and  twenty  words  a 
minute.  That  is  more  than  he  ever 
dreamed  of  accomplishing.  Probably 
the  majority  will  be  satisfied  with 
half  that  speed  gained  in  the  time 
stated.  By  this  time  he  will  see  the 
utter  impossibility  of  seei?ig  his  prog- 
ress from  day  to  day. 

As  a  broad  generality,  let  me  say 
that  the  student  should  never  practice 
for  speed  alone,  to  the  detriment  of 
accuracy.  He  should  understand 
that  he  was  just  as  truly  practicing 
for  speed  on  the  first  day  of  his 
course  as  he  is  now.  Indeed,  he  was 
then  doing  the  most  important  speed 
work  of  all ;  namely,  learning  the 
elementary,  fundamental,  vital 
things. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  error  to  reverse 
the  order  of  the  factors  of  typewriter 
speed,  placing  confidence  first,  and 
expecting  the  student  to  become 
skillful  because  he  's  confident.  Stu- 
dents do  not  become  accurate  by 
striking  wrong  keys,  no  matter  how 
confident  they  may  be.  How,  then, 
can  light-hearted,  care-free  practice 
that  is  full  of  errors  give  confidence 
that  such  work  will  result  in  accu- 
racy ?  Inaccuracy  plus  confidence 
results  in  self-satisfied  inaccuracy. 
Accuracy  plus  experience  produces 
confidence  and  speed.  Nothing  but 
old-fashioned,  painstaking  work  will 
win.  The  pill  cannot  be  sugar-coated 
—  but,  of  course,  we  need  not  give  an 
overdose  by  making  the  pill  too  large. 

Skill  in  typewriting  is  gained  not 
so  much  by  the  ordinary  use  of  ex- 
traordinary qualities  as  by  the  extra- 
ordinary use  of  ordinary  qualities. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  difference  be- 
tween students.  Some  have  better 
control  of  their  fingers  at  the  outset 
than  others ;  but  the  faithful  daily 
grind,  relieved  by  the  delig-ht  that 
rewards  accomplishment,  is  what 
must  be  depended  upon  in  the  long 
run.  The  best  typist  at  the  end  of 
the  course  is  not  so  often  the  one 
whose  fingers  were  deftest  at  the  be- 
ginning, as  the  one  who  took  the 
most  pleasure  in  his  work,  or  who 
was  the  most  patient  and  persevering 
in  the  repetition  of  his  exercises. 
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eonvention  aieaninas 

Teachers'  conventions  have  often 
been  defined  as  clearing-houses  of 
ideas.  They  afford  an  opportunity 
for  interchange  of  ideas  on  important 
questions  confronting  the  individual 
teacher  in  his  work.  Doing  this, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  all 
who  attend  them ;  and  no  one  can 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  without 
giving  some  thought  to  the  subjects 
there  considered. 

It  will,  therefore,  not  be  a  trespass 
on  anyone's  time  who  reads  these 
columns,  whether  he  attended  the 
last  convention  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation  or  not, 
to  give  here  a  brief  review  of  two  of  the 
papers  presented  at  the  first  session 
of  the  Business  Section  of  the  Feder- 
ation at  theChicajjo  meeting.  These 
papers  are  especially  of  interest  to 
the  readers  of  The  EbfCATORas  they 
are  discussions  of  special  features  of 
the  general  subject  which  has 
claimed  our  attention  in  these  col- 
umns since  the  beginning  of  the 
current  school  year. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  D.  L. 
Musselman,  Jr.,  and  had  for  its 
theme  "The  Journal  Method."  The 
dominant  idea  in  Mr.  Musselman's 
mind  seemed  to  center  in  the  syn- 
thetic method  of  development.  He 
would  begin  with  the  simplest  unit, 
and  add  others,  one  by  one,  until  he 
had  the  completed  whole.  The  sim- 
ple record  of  facts  should  come  first ; 
then  amplification,  classification, 
ramification.  This  would  lead  him 
to  introduce  the  day  book  first,  for 
practice  in  recording  transactions. 
After  this,  he  would  bring  in  the 
journal  and  give  a  thorough  drill  in 
journalizing.  Next  would  come  the 
ledger,  with  practice  in  posting, 
making  trial  balances  and  state- 
ments, and  closing  the  books.  The 
cash  book,  sales  book,  and  invoice 
book  should  then  be  added  as  modi- 
fied forms  of  the  journal  and  day 
book. 

This,  in  substance,  was  the  gist  of 
the  discussion.  His  main  argument 
for  using  the  Journal  Method  was 
that  it  afforded  the  best  means  of 
drill  in  fixing  principles  of  double 
entry  bookkeeping,  special  emphasis 
being  placed  on  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tensive practice  in  journalizing. 

While  many  teachers  heartily  be- 
lieve in  the  Journal  Method,  there 
are  undoubtedly  a  large  number,  if 
the  writer  understood  Mr.  Musselman 
correctly,  who  would  follow  the  tracks 
he  marked  out  rather  reluctantly. 
His  starting  point,  they  would  feel, 
is  too  far  back  to  be  practical.  The 
day  book  is  largely  a  book  of  the 
past;  and  the  journal,  as  a  mere 
journal,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
They  are  things  of  the  past,  and  time 


is  too  valuable  in  this  practical  age 
to  waste  on  things  that  have  gone 
out  of  use.  The  demand  at  present, 
they  would  say,  is  to  eliminate  every- 
thing not  absolutely  essential,  in 
order  to  give  our  students  more 
knowledg-eof  up-to-date  methods  and 
time-saving  devices.  This,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme of  advocating  the  introduction 
of  all  ordinary  books  ■a.i,&6i  in  business 
together,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course,  so  as  to  avoid  the  making  of 
any  entries  otherwise  that  they  would 
be  made  in  modern  business  offices. 
The  second  paper,  relating  to  book- 
keeping, was  read  by  Mr.  John  Alfred 
White.  The  subject  of  his  discourse 
was  "The  Account  Method."  After 
dwelling  on  the  importance  of  put- 
ting tne  crude  ideas  of  students 
about  bookkeeping,  business  trans- 
actions, debits,  credits,  accounts, 
etc.,  into  definition  form,  so  as  to 
make  their  knowledge  more  exact, 
he  passed  on  to  the  reason  for  his 
preference  for  the  Account  Method, 
and  then  proceeded  to  outline  the 
method  in  its  specific  application  in 
the  development  of  the  subject. 
These  ideas  can  best  be  presented  in 
Mr.  White's  own  words  : 

EXTRACTS     FROM     MR.     WHITE'S    I'Al'EK 

"If,  as  a  guide,  I  were  going  to 
lead  a  traveler  on  an  exploring  tour 
through  what  was  to  me  a  familiar, 
and  to  hiin  an  unknown  country.  I 
should  first,  if  possible,  take  him  to 
an  elevated  position,  where  he  could 
get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  locality. 
I  should  like  for  him  to  know  the  lay 
of  the  Und  and  the  relative  location 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest  before 
starting  out  to  examine  and  learn  all 
the  features  in  detail.  ■■  '''  *  The 
account  method  of  starting  a  student 
in  bookkeeping  seems  best  adapted 
to  give  this  broad  comprehensive 
view,  without  which  the  student  is 
somewhat  in  the  dark  for  a  time. 
*  *  -z-  It  gives  the  student  not  only 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  clear- 
ness of  understanding  with  which  to 
begin  his  bookkeeping  work,  but  also 
that  bird's-eye  view  that  will  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  whole  sub- 
ject more  clearly,  more  connectedly, 
and  also  to  do  his  work  with 
pleasure." 

HOW  THE  WORK  SHOULD  BE  PRESENTED 

"  In  presenting  the  work,"  Mr. 
White  said,  "  I  use  the  simplest  mem- 
oranda of  transactions  involving  two 
accounts.  I  begin  with  the  merchan- 
dise and  cash  accounts.  The  student, 
from  instructions  or  illustrations, 
rules  his  own  ledger  and  thereby  takes 
his  first  lesson  in  useful  neatness  and 
accuracy.  He  writes  the  titles  of  the 
account's  and   enters  the   amounts  in 


accordance  with  the  rules  that  apply 
thereto.  If  several  students  are  be- 
ing taught,  the  teacher  leads,  or  ac- 
companies the  student  by  blackboard 
illustrations.  When  an  illustration 
is  presented  and  fully  discussed,  the 
student  will  write  up  several  prob- 
lems so  that  the  rule  may  be  fixed 
permanently.  While  he  is  learning 
and  applying  these  rules  for  debiting 
and  crediting  in  these  two  accounts, 
his  definitions  of  debit  and  credit 
will  throw  light  on  the  fact  that  the 
debit  and  the  credit  are  equal  in 
every  complete  record;  and,  at  this 
point,  when  there  are  but  two  ac- 
counts, he  can  be  shown,  in  embryo, 
the  whole  mystery  of  the  trial 
balance." 

"  Next,  take  memoranda  of  trans- 
actions that  will  add  to  these  two 
accounts  two  or  more  personal  ac- 
counts, the  teacher  instructing,  illus- 
trating, and  leading  as  before.  Sev- 
eral problems  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  one  used  as  an  illustration,  should 
be  worked  up  by  the  student  from 
memoranda  of  transactions  furnished 
him.  Take  another  trial  balance, 
and  let  the  student  take  a  trial  bal- 
ance from  his  own  work." 

"Add  new  accounts,  in  the  contin- 
uation of  these  exercises,  until  the 
usual  accounts  are  all  illustrated, 
and  the  rules  for  debiting  and  credit- 
ing thoroughly  learned_  and  under- 
stood in  their  application.  As  the 
student  becomes  familiar  with  certain 
accounts  and  understands  the  rules 
applving  to  thein,  drop  those  ac- 
counts out  of  vour  memoranda  of 
transactions.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, until  the  review  exercises  begin, 
to  carrv  more  than  four  or  five  ac- 
counts at  a  time.  In  the  final  wind- 
up,  or  review,  memoranda  involving 
all  the  accounts  studied  and  apply- 
ing all  the  rules  and  principles 
taught,  mav  be  worked  up,  bringing 
in  also  the  trial  balance,  statement 
of  resources  and  liabilities,  losses 
and  gains,  closing  the  accounts,  etc." 
"Just  how  much  or  how  little  of 
this  work  must  be  done,  in  order  to 
give  the  student  what  he  needs,  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  student. 
A  little  for  some  students  and  a  great 
deal  for  others  will  be  found  neces- 
sary, as  is  universally  the  case  in 
teachiug  all  subjects.  When  the  stud- 
ent is  readv  to  proceed  with  his  book- 
keeping work,  he  will  have  a  good 
foundation  laid.  He  will  know  what 
an  account  is.  He  will  have  a  gener- 
al knowledge  of  -.ctiat  accounts  are 
kept  in  business,  and  what  they  are 
kept  for.  He  will  know  what  to  debit 
and  what  to  credit,  and  why,  in  all 
simple  transactions.  He  also  has  a 
good  insight  into,  and  understanding 
of,  the  trial  balance.  He  has  caught 
a  glimpse  and  a  comprehension  of 
the  real,  vital  thing  for  which  books 
are  kept  in  business  ;  namely,  the 
getting  of  the  information  summar- 
ized in  the  statement." 

"Emphasize  to  the  student  fre- 
quentlv  that  these  are  exercises  de- 
signed' to  teach  him  a  few  definite 
and  very  necessarv  things.  Impress 
upon  him  the  fact  that  the  working 
of  these  exercises  is  not  bookkeeping 
as  it  is  usually  practiced  in  business. 
Do  not  let  him  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
{Continued  on  Page  23.) 
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Calk  to  Ceacbers 

"Why  will  you,"  asked  the  School 
Manager,  "insist  upon  wasting  so 
much  precious  time  on  mere  techni- 
calities that  are  neither  useful  nor 
comprehensible  to  the  average  boy 
or  girl  ?  By  doing  so,  you  "use  up 
their  time  and  give  them  a  smattering 
of  several  things  and  a  dislike,  if 
not  a  positive  aversion,  to  those 
really  desirable,  and  deprive  them  of 
the  opportunity  to  learn  things  that 
they  must  meet  in  after  life,  prepared 
or  unprepared.  You've  no  moral  right 
to  do  it.  (The  idea  of  there  being  a 
moral  side  to  Grammar!)  If  (Grammar 
can  be  reduced  to  some  simple  thing, 
I  shall  be  gratefu.  to  whoever  will 
show  me  how  to  render  pleasant  the 
disagreeable,  and  useful  the  appar- 
ently useless.  As  it  is,  our  students 
not  only  dislike  it,  but  they  see  posi- 
tive reasons  why  they  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  study  it." 

"Exactly  my  e.xperience,"  replied 
I.  "  To  their  'I  don't  see  the  use  of 
it,'  I  generally  put  in,  '  You  will,  per- 
haps, when  you  are  older  ' ;  but  when 
I  said  that  to  one  of  my  pupils  the 
other  day,  she  said  that  her  father 
often  said  that  reading  the  best 
authors  gave  any  one  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  Queen's  English  than  the 
mere  study  of  Grammar  could  ever 
do  ;  and  1  had  nothing  to  reply,  for  I 
felt  its  truth  as  well  as  its  danger." 

"Perhaps  we  shall  gain  time  by 
undoing,'"  added  1,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  thought. 

"  I  teach  Grammar  largely  by  using 
it  —  as,  if  I  were  to  teach  walking  I 
would  set  the  class  to  walking.  Much 
of  our  teaching,  perhaps  including 
Grammar,  is  theoretical,  and  in  ordi- 
nary conversation  and  school  work 
we  do  not  make  use  of  the  principles 
vye  have  taught.  In  our  Grammar 
classes  we  teach  the  declension  of 
the  personal  pronouns,  giving  the 
first  person  singular  the  formal  '  me  ' 
in  the  objective  —  and  yet  many  of  us 
almost  invariably  say:  'It  is  for 
you  and  I  '  —  merely  because  we  do 
not  think.  It  isn't  because  we  do 
not  know;  but  having  learned  Gram- 
mar theoretically  we  neglect  its 
practice." 

"How  do  you  teach  it,  anyway?" 
asked  the  Manager  of  many  success- 
ful schools. 

"To  be  brief,  1  bid  every  one 
watch,  and  begin  myself  the  work  of 
watching.  1  inspect  all  the  written 
work  with  that  in  view,  and  look  out 
for  oral  lapses,  asking  each  pupil  to 
do  the  same.  Each  one  keeps  a  note- 
book in  which  he  records  any  error 
of  speech  that  he  hears;  and  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  week  we  have  a 
general  exercise  in  Grammar.  All 
participate ;  books  are  laid  aside, 
and  from  three  to  half  a  dozen  pupils 


are  selected  to  write  at  the  black- 
board ;  those  at  their  seats  take  turns 
in  reading  from  their  note-books 
whatever  they  have  accumulated, 
and  these  sentences  are  put  upon  the 
board  by  those  who  have  been  se- 
lected to  write.  When  that  is  all 
done,  as  many  readers  are  chosen  as 
there  have  been  copvists,  and,  as 
each  phrase  or  sentence  is  read,  I 
call  upon  some  one  to  point  out  the 
error,  some  one  else  to  correct  it  and 
tell  why  it  was  wrong,  giving  the 
rule  that  covers  the  case. 

"  But  you  say  '  Giving  the  rule  that 
covers  the  case.'  That  implies  a 
previous  learning  of  technical  rules, 
does  it  not?"  asked  the  School  Man- 
ager. 

"Yes.  As  often  as  my  school  can 
digest  a  short  lesson  in' Grammar,  I 
give  it  one,  alwavs  teaching  object- 
ively where  possible  —  and  afterward 
reducing  the  matter  to  writing.  Then 
I  give  several  days  to  the  elucidation 
and  elaboration  of  the  principle  just 
taught.  We  get  illustrations  daily, 
and  from  everywhere ;  and  we  so 
make  practical  what  we  learn  —  and 
only  the  practical  in  Grammar  seems 
worth  while,  when  there  is  so  much 
to  learn  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  our  best  development." 

"But,  do  you  never  use  a  book  in 
your  classes  ?  "  queried  the  Manager. 

"Oh,  yes,  sometimes,  but  not  for 
an  every-day  diet  as  it  were.  Where 
standard  authors  differ  in  methods, 
principle  or  definition,  1  present  the 
different  views  and  the  reasons 
given  :  and  at  times  1  quote  authori- 
ties to  substantiate  my  own  state- 
ment. My  pupils  keep  note  books  in 
which  they  enter  the  main  part  of 
each  lesson ;  and  each  one  owns  a 
te.xt-book,  to  be  used  for  reference  or 
for  a  set  lesson  whenever  necessary." 

"I  should  think  it  would  take  an 
ordinary  lifetime  to  get  ready  to 
teach  Grammar  in  this  way,"  said 
the  Manager. 

"Longer,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
ordinary  way,"  said  I,  but  //  pays,  in 
that  it  saves' the  boy  or  girl  from  the 
almost  universal  dread  of  studying 
Grammar,  and  from  the  uselessness 
of  much  of  it,  besides  saving  time  for 
other  things,  from  what  is  usually 
given  to  that  study." 

"Please  illustrate  a  class-recita- 
tion," asked  the  now  interested  Man- 
ager. 

"Verywell,"  replied  I,  "hereisone 
out  of  my  note  book." 

"This  is  the  suriniest  side  of  the 
street." 

Teacher:  "John,  what  is  wrong 
about  this  ?  " 

John:  "Why  the  word  sunniest  \& 
not  right." 

Teacher:  "Correct  it,  please,  and 
tell  zfhy  it  is  wrong." 

John  ;     "  Sunnier  should  have  been 


used,  as  that  is  the  comparative  form 
for  the  word  sunny ;  and  the  superla- 
tive form  sunniest  must  not  be  used 
unless  there  are  more  than  two  things 
to  be  compared." 

Teacher  :  "  Yes,  and  the  street  has 
only  two  sides.  Mary,  you  may  read 
and  correct  the  next  sentence." 

Mary  :  "  The  sentence  reads  :  '  The 
candy  is  for  you  and  I.'  I  think  it 
should  be  'for  you  and  me,'  but 
can't  tell  why." 

Teacher:  "  I  will  call  forvolunteer 
information."  (Dozens  of  hands  are 
raised  to  signify  their  owners'  knowl- 
edge on  the  point,  one  of  whom  is 
chosen  to  speak.) 

Charles  :  "  Why,  the  case  is  wrong. 
The  nominative  form  has  been  used, 
when  it  should  be  objective  after  the 
preposition  for." 

"Teacher:  "Can  you  give  the 
rule?" 

Charles  :  "  Yes.  We  had  that  rule 
last  week.  '  A  noun  or  pronoun  is  in 
the  objective  case  when  it  is  used  as 
the  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition." 

"Teacher:  "\'erygood.  Now  do 
you  understand  it,  Mary  ?  " 

Mary:  "Not  quite.  I  do  not  see 
how  he  knew  whether  '  I '  was  nomi- 
native or  objective. 

Teacher:  "  Mary,  can  you  decline 
a  personal  pronoun  which  is  in  the 
first  person,  singular  number  ?  " 

Mary:  "No,  I  am  sure  I  cannot. 
I  do  not  believe  I  ever  knew." 

Teacher:  "Charles,  give  it  please. 
Mary  has  come  among  us  so  recently 
that  she  has  not  learned  that  yet." 

Charles:  "Nominative  I,  possess- 
ive my  or  mine,  objective  me." 

Teacher:  "Now  do  vou  see, 
Mary?" 

-Mary:  "Yes.  I  felt  quite  sure  it 
ought  to  be  objective  —  but  I  could 
not  tell  how  he  knew  which  was 
objective." 

Teacher:  "Very  good.  Now  we 
will  take  the  next  one.  Lily,  you 
may  read  it." 

Lily  :     "  He  don't  do  so." 

Teacher:     "  Can  you  correct  it  ?  " 

Lily:  "I  think  so.  Should  it  not 
be  '  He  doesn't  do  so  ? '  " 

Teacher:  "Yes,  but  tell  us  why, 
please." 

Lily:  "Don't  is  an  allowable  con- 
traction for  do  not,  and  we  should 
say  does  not,  if  we  said  it  in  full." 

Teacher:  "Give  us  the  rule  for 
that,  if  you  can,  please." 

Lily:  "Verbs  must  agree  with 
their  subjects  in  person  and  number." 

"This  is  a  sample  merely  of  the 
recitation  that  is  interesting  as  well 
as  effective,"  I  told  the  School 
Principal. 

1  believe  that  good  English  is  a 
matter  of  principles  and  not  a  matter 
of  time  or  place  or  circumstances. 
The  best  English  is  not  always  that 
which  conveys  our  thought,  when  the 
language  is  explosive  or  careless  or 
untrained  in  its  expression.  For 
instance,  a  school  manager  just  told 
me  that  he  didn't  like  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  certain  school  as  it  looked 
hadlv.  This  was  careless.  Then,  I 
heard  a  portlv  gentleman  tell  a  news- 
boy to  "  Git  ";  this  was  explosive  as 
well  as  careless.  Even  good  writers 
must  be  taken  "  with  a  grain  of  salt." 
Winston  Churchill,  in  The  Crossing, 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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Ceacbing  eommercial  Caw. 


An  address  delivered  Ibefore  the  National 
Business  Teachers'  Association  at  its  an- 
nual convention  held  in  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber 27, 1905. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years'  study  of 
the  law,  ten  years  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  it;  sixteen  in  the  teaching  of 
it,  including  nearly  ten  years  in  lec- 
turing on  commercial  law  in  a  busi- 
ness college  enables  me  to  have  some 
definite  ideas  with  reference  to  how 
the  law  should  be  taught  in  commer- 
cial schools.  I  do  not  know  that 
these  ideas  are  original  with  me,  or 
that  they  are  particularly  startling, 
but  I  do  know  that  they  are  the  out- 
come of  e.xperience  and  are  not  merely 
preconceived  notions  or  untried 
theories. 

First  of  all,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  commercial  law  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  busi- 
ness college.  I  assume  that  in  this 
presence  time  would  be  wasted  by 
me  in  bolstering  up  my  opinion  by 
argument.  It  will  suffice  for  me  to 
recall  to  your  minds  that  law  governs 
all  business,  even  in  its  trivial  and 
seemingly  unimportant  details,  and 
that  we  are  teachers  of  business. 
One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  an  act 
that  brings  him  into  relations  with 
his  fellowmen  that  is  not  fraught  with 
legal  consequences,  so  that,  on  the 
face  of  it,  the  proposition  is  nonsen- 
sical that  an  institution  aiming  to 
teach  business  should  not  teach  that 
upon  \yhich  all  business  is  founded, 
by  which  all  business  is  governed, 
and  without  which  business,  as  we 
ordinarily  know  it,  would  be 
impossible. 

PL.\CE    IN    THE  COURSE. 

I  go  farther,  and  say  that  not  only 
should  commercial  law  figure  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  business  school, 
but  it  should  figure  prominently 
there.  I  have  somehow  gained  the 
impression  that  business  educators 
deserve  a  heart-to-heart  talk  along 
this  line;  but  I  am  not  here,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  to  harangue  or  scold,  so 
that  I  shall  go  no  farther  than  make 
an  earnest  appeal  that  you  give  to 
commercial  law  that  prominence  in 
your  curriculum,  and  that  interest  in 
Its  proper  handling,  which  its  im- 
portance deserves. 

Let  me  ask  you  these  questions : 
Do  you  advertise  commercial  law  as 
a  part  of  your  course,  merely  because 
you  have  the  precedent  for  so  doing  ? 
Do  you  make  it  a  part  of  your  cur- 
riculum merely  because  of  its  adver- 
tising value  ?  Do  you  make  it  a  part 
merely  because  other  schools  do?  Do 
you  include  it  merely  because  your 
conscience  will  not  permit  vou  to  ex- 
clude  it?    Or   does  vour   curriculum 


embrace  it  because  conscientiously 
you  believe  it  a  subject  worthy  of 
your  careful  attention  and  the  atten- 
tion of  your  pupils,  and  a  necessary 
part  of  a  business  education  ? 

Tell  me  how  much  time  you  spend 
weekly  on  commercial  law;  tell  me 
what  kind  of  a  man  you  have  to  teach 
it  ;  tell  me  how  he  teaches  it ;  and  I 
will  answer  these  questions  for  you. 
I  make  the  statement,  and  I  believe 
it  will  not  be  controverted,  that  the 
great  majority  of  business  colleges 
shamefully  neglect  the  subject  or  rel- 
egate it  to  a  position  of  comparative 
unimportance.  The  reasons  for  this 
shabby  treatment  of  commercial  law 
are  many:  The  difficulties  attending 
the  teaching  of  it,  the  lack  of  time, 
the  natural  antipathy  of  the  student, 
the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  sub 
ject,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  teacher, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  text-books,  but 
most  of  all  the  lack  of  a  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  its  practical  value. 

REASON  FOR  BREVITY. 

No  one  can  deny  but  that  a  general 
knowledge  of  commercial  law  is  of 
the  utmost  utility  to  a  business  man. 
We  may  leave  out  of  question  entirely 
the  broadening  effect  of  the  study  of 
the  law,  its  culture  element,  its  value 
as  mental  discipline.  It  is  for  no 
such  reasons  as  these  that  I  advise 
its  study  in  business  colleges.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  a  business 
school  should  not  admit  anything 
into  its  curriculum  for  the  purpose  of 
mere  mental  discipline  or  mental 
culture.  My  position  is  that  any 
study  that  is  not  of  immediate,  prac- 
tical value  in  the  life  of  the  young 
business  man  or  woman  is  superfluous 
in  the  business  school  as  at  present 
constituted.  I  would  apply  the  sharp 
knife  of  utility  to  every  part  of  the 
curriculum,  cutting  out  all  ornament- 
al studies  and  accomplishments  as  an 
absolute  waste  of  time  and  money. 
This  for  the  one  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  that  the  average  life  of  the 
student  in  the  business  college  is  too 
short  for  more  than  the  essentials  — 
so  short,  indeed,  as  to  make  the  con- 
scientious teacher  of  the  essential 
things  despair  of  giving  his  students 
more  than  a  fair  start  toward  the 
goal  and  cause  him  to  feel  chagrined 
that  he  is  compelled  to  be  responsible 
in  the  minds  of  business  men  for  the 
many  half-baked  products  that  leave 
his  workshop,  all  at  the  demand  of 
an  age  of  hurry.  1  give  you  the  word 
of  one  business  man,  typical  of  many, 
who  has  hired  scores  of  pupils  who 
were  more  or  less  fresh  from  the 
business  schools,  that  in  rare  in- 
stances are  such  pupils  prepared,  on 
a  so-called  graduation,  to  take  up  the 
tools  of  business  and  use  them  with 
such  a  degree  of  dexterity  as  should 
be   expected    from   persons   who   are 


graduated  from  under  technical  in- 
struction in  a  technical  school.  I 
have  hinted  at  a  reason,  and  it  is  not 
that  the  teachers  are  not  conscientious 
and  painstaking.  The  demands  of- 
the  times  require  rapid,  even  though 
superficial,  preparation.  The  schools 
must  meet  the  demands  or  go  with- 
out students.  The  conscientious  in- 
structor in  the  business  school  must 
become  callous  to  the  appeals  of  his 
conscience  and  his  common  sense  if 
he  is  to  be  happy  when  realizing  how 
impossible  it  is  in  a  few  weeks  to 
turn  out  from  his  workshop  perfected 
products,  and  when  beholding  a 
continual  stream  of  young  people 
passing  through  his  school-room  and 
out  into  the  world,  lacking  the  polish 
and  finish  that  delights  the  true 
artisan. 

If  commercial  law  does  not  meet 
the  purposes  of  utility,  then  let  us 
cut  it  out  of  our  courses  of  study 
entirely.  No  sort  of  claim  based  on 
its  value  as  mental  discipline  and 
general  culture  entitles  it  to  a  place. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  meet 
the  purpose  of  utility,  then,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  let  us  teach 
it  as  if  we  believed  in  it  and  meant  it. 

WHY    STUDENTS    LACK    INTEREST. 

I  have  heard  business  college  men 
say  that  they  find  difficulty  in  inter- 
esting their  pupils  in  commercial 
law.  1  say  to  such  men  that  they 
are  themselves  to  blame  if  such  is  the 
case.  There  is  no  subject  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  business  college 
more  capable  of  being  made  interest- 
ing, and  no  subject  whose  importance 
the  pupil  can  more  readily  see,  when 
it  is  properly  presented  to  him,  than 
commercial  law.  I  will  guarantee  to 
take  any  class,  wherever  located,  of 
whatever  age  of  pupil,  of  either  or 
both  sexes,  and  make  the  subject  of 
commercial  law  with  them  so  attract- 
ive they  will  gladly  close  their  in- 
struction papers  on  bookkeeping, 
penmanship,  shorthand  or  what  not, 
for  the  commercial  law  lecture.  The 
reason  commercial  law  is  not  popular 
with  the  student  is  because  it  is  not 
popular  with  the  school  management. 
The  pupil  puts  it  in  exactly  the  same 
relative  position  in  which  it  is  placed 
by  the  school.  If  it  is  given  the  tag 
ends  of  the  time  ;  if  it  is  tacked  on  to 
the  duties  of  some  teacher  whom  the 
management  may  think  has  not  work 
enough  in  his  regular  department ;  if 
it  is  taught  in  a  mechanical,  unsys 
tematic  way,  then  commercial  law 
will  be  unpopular  with  the  student, 
and  the  question  will  ever  be  ripe  in 
that  school,  "What  shall  we  do  with 
commercial  law  ? "  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  subject  is  given  a  promi 
nent  place,  sufficient  time  is  allotted 
to  it,  an  earnest  teacher  in  love  with 
the  subject  is  employed,  and  the  at- 
titude of  the  management  is  friendly, 
the  whole  school  will  look  forward  to 
the  hour  in  commercial  law  with  un- 
disguised eagerness.  Am  I  doing 
anything  indelicate  when  I  tell  you 
that  in  the  course  of  one  month  I 
transformed  several  hundred  stu- 
dents in  active  revolt  against  com- 
mercial law  into  an  enthusiastic  body 
—  so  enthusiastic  that  when  at  the 
hour  of  eleven  1  entered  the  room  to 
teach  commercial  law,  1  was  greeted 
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with  applause,  not  on  one  day,  but 
day  after  day  ?  May  commercial  law 
be  made  interesting  to  a  mixed  class 
in  a  business  college?  I  say  emphat- 
ically, yes  ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  by 
a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  it,  who 
is  not  fired  with  the  zeal  of  the  true 
teacher,  who  works  merely  for  his 
hire  and  has  no  other  end  in  view 
than  the  filling  of  the  allotted  half 
hour  or  hour  a  week.  Enough  on 
that  point. 

INSUFFICIENT   TIME. 

A  one-hour  lecture  a  week,  or  two 
half-hour  lectures  a  week  on  com- 
mercial law  are  totally  inadequate. 
Consider  for  a  moment,  if  you  will, 
what  you  are  trying  to  do.  Commer- 
cial law  embraces  nine  tenths  of  the 
substantive  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
fully  nine-tenths  of  that  to  which  the 
student  who  studies  for  the  practice 
of  the  law  must  devote  three  years 
before  he  is  considered,  in  my  state 
(Michigan),  at  least,  prepared  toad- 
vise  his  neighbor.  The  text-books 
given  to  the  student  who  is  studying 
to  become  a  practicing  lawyer,  em- 
brace many  thousands  of  pages,  and 
these  are  themselves  condensations 
of  more  extended  text-books  used  by 
the  practitioner.  You  who  are  at- 
tempting to  teach  commercial  law  in 
a  total  of  one  hour  or  two  half  hours 
a  week,  and  whose  students  have  an 
average  school  life  of  say  fourmonths, 
are  giving  to  this  vast  subject  the 
enormous  sum  total  of  sixteen  to 
twenty  hours,  or  not  more  than  two 
eight-hour  days.  The  whole  thing  is 
nonsense,  arrant  nonsense,  and,  more 
than  that,  it  is  highway  robbery,  for 
such  a  business  college  to  advertise 
as  a  part  of  its  course  of  instruction 
the  teaching  of  commercial  law.  To 
business  schools  who  do  this  I  have 
nothing  to  say  and  no  advice  to  give, 
excepting  this,  that  if  the  time  they 
give  is  a  measure  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject,  the  sooner  they 
get  rid  of  the  subject  entirely,  the 
better.  A  half  hour,  or  an  hour  a 
day,  five  days  a  week  for  four  months 
is  a  pitiably  small  amount  of  time  for 
the  subject  ;  but  in  view  of  the  de- 
mands of  other  subjects,  practical 
and  necessary,  more  time  than  this 
cannot  well  be  given.  But  this  at 
least  is  a  decent  approach  to  fairness. 
With  an  hour  a  day  a  competent 
teacher  can  in  four  months  give  a 
reasonable  amount  of  instruction. 
Such  a  school  can,  I  think,  hold  up 
its  head  and  look  its  patrons  squarely 
in  the  face. 

SELECTING     TEACHERS. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  teacher.  You  select  an  ex- 
pert penman  to  teach  penmanship, 
an  expert  bookkeeper  to  teach  book- 
keeping, an  expert  stenographer  to 
teach  stenography  ;  and  you  see  to  it 
that  these  teacher's  are  not  only  them- 
selves experts,  but  they  are  teachers. 
Do  you  exercise  the  same  business 
judgment  in  selecting  an  instructor 
in  commercial  law?  It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  teacher  should  know 
more  than  he  teaches.  Does  your 
commercial  law  teacher  know  more 
of  the  subject  than  is  contained  in 
the  text-book  that  he  uses  ?  Are  you 
not  rather  relegating  this  subject  to 


some  member  of  the  faculty  whose 
principal  business  and  chief  interest 
are  in  something  else,  and  to  whom 
this  is  a  mere  side  issue  —  and  per- 
haps a  distasteful  one  ?  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  no  teacher  of  com- 
mercial law  can  be  found  better  than 
the  lawyer-teacher,  or  the  teacher- 
lawyer,  the  man  who  combines  the 
practical  experiences  of  the  lawyer, 
with  the  instincts  of  the  teacher;  and 
this  combination  is  not   hard  to  find. 
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Bookkeeping  —  eontinued  from  page  Zo. 

that  he  has,  in  these  exercises,  the 
cream  of  bookkeeping,  not  all  of 
bookkeeping,  just  the  cream  of  it. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  telling 
him  that  books  are  never  kept  this 
way  ;  because  they  are.  I  knew  a  man 
doing  a  business  of  upwards  of  $4, 000  a 
month  who  kept  his  books  in  just 
this  very  way,  and  he  carried  over 
300  accounts,  too.  I  may  add  that  he 
considered  his  method  the  very  best 
way  of  keeping  books,  and  also  that 
he  is  a  graduate  of  a  business  col- 
lege. This  preliminary  work  may  be 
elaborated  to  show  that  books  may 
be  kept  bv  the  account  method  if 
thought  best  to  do  so.  It  is  also  the 
very  best  way  to  keep  personal  and 
family  accounts  ;  and  if  there  be  time, 
and  conditions  permit,  it  might  be 
well  to  amplifv  the  exercises  to  show 
this  feature  of  the  method." 

"It  may  be  asked  and  answered 
right  here  that  no  difliculty  whatever 
need  be  encountered  in  changing 
from  these  preliminary  exercises  to 
the  regular  work  of  journalizing  and 
posting.  A  few  words  of  instruction 
and  explanation  to  the  student  will 
set  him  to  using  the  daybook-journal, 
and  even  the  cash  book  and  sales 
book,  intelligently.  And  what  a  dif- 
ference there  is  in  the  student's  work. 
He  proceeds  with  a  clearer  vision, 
and  a  surer  comprehension  of  what 
he  is  doing.  The  work  is  less  toil- 
some and  weary  from  day  to  day,  for 
has  he  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
promised  land  from  Nebo's  summit  ?  " 
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£)uman  3nbu5trie5, 

FRANK    O.    CARPENTER, 
ENGLISH    HICH    SCHOOL,    BOSTON,    MASS. 


'"Tis  always  uiorningsomewhere.and  from 
shore  to  shore,  somewhere  the  birds  are 
singing  evermore." 

As  the  rays  of  sunlight,  sweeping 
westward  around  the  earth,  drive 
away  the  darkness  and  bring  the 
dawn,  the  birds  begin  to  sing,  and 
men  wake  from  their  sleep  for  an- 
other day  of  labor.  Through  the  long 
hours  they  toil,  in  field  or  office  or 
factory  until  sunset,  when  they  lie 
down  to  sleep  again,  perchance  to 
pleasant  dreams. 

During  the  last  year,  the  writer 
has  discussed  the  great  commercial 
staples,  the  foods,  the  clothing,  the 
buildings,  things  men  need  and  want 
for  their  life.  Closely  joined  to  them 
and  completing  the  chapter  of  Com- 
mercial Products  is  the  subject  of 
Human  Industries. 

Varied  as  commercial  products  are, 
each  one  is  the  result  of  human  labor 
and  industry.  Each  thing,  no  mat- 
ter how  small,  has  required  the  touch 
of  a  human  hand  or  brain,  either  di- 
rectly or  in  guiding  a  machine  that 
is  used  in  manufacture. 

This  human  work  is  done  with  the 
hands  as  manual  labor  or  with  the 
aid  of  tools  or  machines,  as  mechan- 
ical labor.  Even  the  humblest  la- 
borer must  use  some  intelligence,  in 
doing  his  work,  so  that  all  work  is 
joined  to,  and  directed  by  menial  la- 
bor. 

Primitive  man  did  not  labor.  He 
had  only  to  gather  from  the  trees 
about  him,  the  food  which  grew  there 
spontaneously.  When  that  failed  in 
one  locality,  he  migrated  to  another 
place.  Later,  when  the  food  supply 
really  grew  too  small,  the  savage  had 
to  learn  to  work,  to  plant,  cultivate, 
and  harvest  the  cereals  and  vegeta- 
bles ;  to  raise  domestic  animals  for 
food  and  service,  to  make  clothing, 
etc.  In  performing  his  tasks,  he 
worked  painfully  through  a  long  and 
dreary  day  and  life.  But  yet,  if  man 
had  not  been  obliged  to'  work  for 
food,  he  would  never  have  evolved 
from  barbarism,  or  have_  set  his  foot 
on  the  long  pathway  which  led  from 
the  miserable  life  of  those  far  off  days 
to  the  splendid  civilization  of  to-day 
which  rests  on  the  industrial  achieve- 
ments of  men. 

Human  industries  are  classified  as 
follows  : 

A.  Those  necessary  in  producing  the 
things  men  need  in  their  daily  life; 
i.  e.,  Covimercial  Products.  These 
are  : 

1.  E.xtractive  Industries  =  those 
which  obtain  raw  materials  from 
the  earth,  as  iron  ore,  coal,  crude 
petroleum,  raw  cotton,  etc. 

2.  Transforming  or  Manufacturing 
Industries  =  those  which  change 
raw  materials  into  finished  products 
ready  for  use  by  man  ;  as,  finished 
cloth,  refined  sugar,  steel  rails,  etc. 

B.  Transporting  industries  =  those 
which  perform  the  service  of  carry- 
ing.— 


1.  Intelligence;  as,  the  telegraph, 
mail,  telephone. 

2.  Merchandise  and  passengers  ;  as, 
the  railroad,  sailing  vessel  or 
steamship. 

C.  TR.\DEor  Transferring  Industries, 
=  those  by  which  commercial  prod- 
ucts are  sold  or  exchanged  among 
men;  /.  c,  by  which  men  can  ex- 
change their  labor  for  the  products 
of  the  labor  of  other  men.  These 
are  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods, 
banking,  stock  exchanges,  etc. 

D.  Personal  services  =  those  kinds 
of  industry  by  which  men  help  each 
other,  which  are  not  included  in 
Sections  A  B  C.    These  are  : 

1.  Personal  and  private  ;  as,  house 
servants,  barbers,  boot-blacks,  val- 
ets, etc. 

2.  Semi-public  or  professional  ;  as, 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  artists, 
authors,  musicians,  actors. 

3.  Public  which  are  : 

a.  Legislative;  as,  members  of  Con- 
gress, State  Legislatures,  etc. 

b.  Executive  ;  as,  Kings,  Presidents, 
Governors,  Commissioners,  Clerks 
and  officials  in  public  offices  of  all 
kinds. 

(■.  Judicial  ;  as.  Judges,  Marshals, 
Sheriffs,  Jailers,  Secret  Service 
men. 

Note.— The  duties  of  Civil  Engineers,  ar- 
chitects, inventors,  etc.,  are  industries 
that  are  almost  entirely  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  production,  transportation 
and  trade,  and  should  be  discussed  with 
the  products  of  tiieir  skill  and  invention. 

A.  Productive  industries.  Com- 
mercial products  are  the  things  men 
must  have  in  their  daily  life.  Pro- 
ducers are  those  who  make  those 
products.  Productive  Industries  are 
the  various  kinds  of  labor,  work, 
business  activity,  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  necessary  things. 
In  an  economic  sense,  the  doctor 
who  keeps  workmen  well,  the  law- 
yer and  minister  who  care  for  their 
property  and  religious  welfare  are 
producers  because  without  them  the 
production  would  stop,  but  in  this 
paper,  only  those  are  meant  by  pro- 
ducers who  actually  prepare  things 
for  human  use  ;  /.  c,  create  them 
by  the  use  of  natural  materials  and 
force.  As  said  before,  these  indus- 
tries are:  1.  Extractive.  2.  Trans- 
forming or  manufacturing. 
1.  Extractive  fudiislries.  There 
are  two  points  of  view  from  which 
this  topic  must  be  studied,  a.  The 
sources  from  which  the  raw  mate- 
rials are  obtained,  and  b.  The  Uses 
to  man  of  these  raw  materials, when 
turned  into  finished  products. 
Sources.  All  the  things  that  men 
must  have  for  their  needs,  come,  at 
first,  from  the  earth;  /.  e.,  land,  and 
the  waters  which  surround  and 
cross  the  land.  There  can  be  no 
other  place  to  seek  them.  The  in- 
dustries which  deal  with  sources  of 
materials  must  then  be  based  on  the 
use  of  land  and  water  by  men.  They 
are  in  four  great  groups  ; 


1.  Agriculture  =  industries  deal- 
ing with  the  surface  soil. 

2.  Forestry  =  industries  operating 
above  the  surface  soil. 

3.  Mining  =  industries  carried  on 
below  the  soil  or  surface. 

4.  Fisheries  =  industries  yielding 
the  products  of  the  sea. 

1.  Agriculture  or"  Farming"  sub- 
divides into  : 

a.  Preparation  of  the  soil  or  sur- 
face of  the  soil  "Agronomy;"  as, 
clearing  off  the  trees,  drainage, 
ploughing  and  harrowing  the  soil. 

b.  Planting  by  hand  or  machine, 
in  many  ways,  the  seeds  of  plants 
desired.     "  Rotation  of  crops." 

c.  Cultivating  the  crops  by  hoe- 
ing, using  a  "cultivator,"  irrig.^- 
tion  (  use  of  water  for  crops,  arti- 
ficially or  whenever  needed,  re- 
gardless of  weather  conditions.) 
Use  of  fertilizers,  spraying  to  kill 
insects,  etc. 

d.  Harvesting  the  crops,  by  reap- 
ing, threshing  and  storing  them. 
Agriculture  has  several  branch  in- 
dustries. 

Agriculture  proper  =  general  tilling 
of  the  fields,  raising  cereals,  vege- 
tables, etc. 

Horticulture  =  "garden  culture" 
=  raising  fruits,  berries,  etc. 
Floriculture  =  raising  flowers  in 
field  or  greenhouse  for  home  use  or 
to  be  sold  by  "  florists." 
Animal  husbandry  =  raising  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  hogs;  raising  poul- 
try, (  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  etc  )  ; 
raising  bees  and  production  of 
honey. 

Dairy  industry  =  preparing  milk, 
butter,  cheese. 

2.  Forestry  =  the  science  and  in- 
dustry which  deals  with  trees  of  the 
forest,  their  care,  protection  and 
use.  It  treats  of  the  proper  ways 
of  cutting  thetrees  for  timber  ;  /.  c. , 
lumbering  and  the  ways  of  reforest- 
ing the  cleared  land.  One  branch  of 
this  is  called  "  Silvics  "  or  "  Sil- 
viculture," "Dendrology"  =  the 
science  of  trees  and  their  use. 

3.  Mining  =  the  science  and  in- 
dustry by  which  man  obtains  from 
the  earth  the  many  mineral  substan- 
ces essential  to  life  and  happiness. 
Savage  races  rarely  use  mining.  A 
high  civilization  cannot  exist  with- 
out it.  The  products  of  mining  in- 
dustries are  : 

a.  Minerals  I  not  metals  I ;  as,  salt, 
building  stone,  cements,  clay,  etc., 
each  giving  rise  to  great  industries. 

b.  Metals  — iron,  copper,  lead, 
gold,  silver.  The  industries  based 
on  metals  and  their  uses  are  count- 
ed by  scores. 

c.  Mineral  fuels  ;  as,  coal,  petro- 
leum, natural  gas.  At  mention  of 
these  names,  industries  come  to 
mind,  numerous  as  the  giants  which 
sprang  up  at  the  sowing  of  the  teeth 
of  the  dragons. 

4.  Fishing  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  of  human  indus- 
tries for  long  ages.  The  catching 
of  fish  and  shell  fish,  of  sea  ani- 
mals like  the  whale,  seal,  walrus, 
with  the  resulting  industries  ;  the 
building  of  ships  and  boats,  the 
making  of  nets,  hooks,  and  other 
marine  supplies  would  need  a  vol- 
ume instead  of  a  paragraph  to  de- 
scribe. 
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C^ses.  The  value  of  things  to  man 
depends  on  how  much  he  needs  and 
can  use  them.  Man  must  have  food 
of  some  kind,  always.  He  may  go 
naked,  but  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  men  must  have  clothes,  etc. 
The  classification  of  Commercial 
Products,  in  order  of  human  use, is— 
1.  Foods.  2.  Textiles.  3.  Build- 
ing materials.  4.  Fuels  and  Lights. 
5.     Minerals  and  Metals. 

1.  Food  industries  are  of  vast  ex- 
tent and  importance.  Half  the  men 
in  the  world  spend  all  their  time  and 
labor  in  producing  food  or  prepar- 
ing it  for  use.  Their  work,  how 
ever,  classifies  as  follows  : 

a.  Preparing  the  Soil  and  planting 
the  Seed.  6.  Harvesting  and  stor- 
ing the  grain,  fruits,  nuts,  or  vege- 
tables. (-.  Raising  the  animals  used 
for  food.  d.  Manufacturing  ( or 
changing  )  the  raw  material  into 
forms  fit  for  human  use;  as,  viillUig 
wheat  into  flour,  meat  packing,  caii- 
ning  salmon,  drying  raisins,  ap- 
ples, dates,  macaroni,  distilliug  and 
brewing^  liquors,  pressing  out  wines 
and  olive  oil,  trying  ont  oleomar- 
garine and  lard,  refining  sugar. 
e.  Transporting  cereals,  fruits, 
nuts,  etc.,  in  sack,  barrel  and  crate, 
flesh  foods  in  refrigerator  cars  and 
ships,  milk  in  cans  and  bottles,  tea 
in  chests,  etc. 

/.  Distributing  foods  by  dealers  in 
markets,  grocery  stores,  or  by  trav- 
eling peddlers. 

2.  Textile  industries  =  those  that 
produce  textile  (  or  zfoven  )  fabrics, 
and  these  give  millions  of  men  em- 
ployment through  the  year.  They 
are  : 

a.  Planting,  cultivating  and  raising 
fibre  plants  and  animals. 
h.  Gathering  the  fibre  =  (  harvest- 
ing ) ;  as,  picking  cotton,  shearing 
sheejD,  tapping  rubber  trees,  remov- 
inghides. 

c.  Manufacture  of  the  fibre ;  as, 
cleaning  the  fibre  or  staple,  tzvist- 
ing  or  spinning  fibre  into  yarn, 
weaviyig  or  plaiting  the  yarn'  into 
cloth,  finishing  the  cloth,  cutting 
and  scuingc\oX.\\  into  garments. 
(/.  Transporting  the  raw  fibre  in 
bales  and  the  cloth  in  boxes  or 
crates. 

e.  Selling  in  dry  goods  and  other 
stores,  or  by  traveling  men. 

3.  The  preparation  of  building 
materials,  includes  the  great  in- 
dustries of : 

a.  Liimbering  and  sailing  the  logs 
at  the  mills. 

b.  Quarrying  granite,  marble, 
sandstone. 

c.  Mining  iron,  copper,  lead,  etc., 
ores. 

d.  Manufacturing;  as, making  doors, 
smelting  metals,  carving  stone 
columns,  etc. 

e.  Transporting;  as,  logs  in  rafts, 
or  boards  on  ships,  stone  on  cars, 
etc. 

/.  Constructing  =  using  the  mate- 
rials in  making  a  building. 

4.  Fuels  and  Lights  require  the  in- 
dustries of  : 

a.  Mining  coal. 

b.  Boring  for  petroleum. 

c.  Refining  petroleum  to  kero- 
sene. 

d.  Gas  and  Coke  making. 

e.  Electricity  with  its  countless  ap- 
plications to  light,  heat  and  power. 

5.  Minerals  and  metals  require  : 


a.  Mining  the  salt,  sulphur,  graph- 
ite, gold,  silver,  etc. 

b.  Manufacturing;  as,  smelting, 
rolling  steel  rails,  lathe  work,  gold- 
smithing,  etc.,  needing  great  variety 
of  human  labor  in  these  acts. 

B.  Transportation  brings  a  new 
kind  of  industry  into  view.  Great 
gangs  of  toiling  men  : 

1.  Erect  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines. 

2.  Build  railroads  (  and  rolling 
stock  )  and  drive  the  trains. 

3.  Dig  canals,  and  construct  docks, 
wharves,  breakwaters. 

4.  Build  shifis,  and  sail  them  over 
the  tossing  seas. 

C.  Trade  and  Commerce.  Millions 
of  men  and  women  pass  their  days 
shut  up  in  store  and  office,  endur- 
ing the  fatigue  of  standing  up  or  sit- 
ting in  cramped  spaces  while  they  do 
their  wearisome  and  monotonous 
tasks.     These  are  : 

Office  work,  as  manager,  bookkeep- 
er, stenographer,  typewriter. 

2.  Store  work,  as  superintendent, 
floorwalkers,  clerks, bundle  clerks, 
cash  boys,  engineer,  janitor. 

3.  Delivery  work  ;  as,  packer,  ship- 
per, driver  of  delivery  wagon,  ex- 
pressmen. 

4.  Finance  and  Accounting;  as, 
collectors,  bank  clerks,  lawyers, 
courts. 

.S.  Protective  work  ;  as,  watchman, 
(  day  and  night,)  guards,  fireman, 
detectives,  policemen,  electric  pro- 
tective inspectors,  makers  of  safes, 
etc. 

We  hear  the  click  of  the  typewriter, 
the  rustle  of  bills  and  checks,  as  the 
swift  fingers  and  swifter  brains  of 
the  bank  clerks  count  them.  We 
watch  the  crowds  as  they  throng  the 
stores  at  Christmas,  or  again,  when 
they  buy  the  supplies  needed  before 
they  take  their  short  days  of  summer 
vacation. 

We  wonder  at  the  surging  masses 
in  the  streets,  when  six  o'clock  sets 
the  weary  workers  free  and  as  they 
disappear  we  see  the  flashing  lan- 
terns of  the  night  watchmen  as  they 
begin  their  rounds,  protecting  rich 
merchandise,  while  others  are  asleep. 

D.  Personal  Services.  As  the 
mighty  army  of  producers,  trans- 
porters, tradesmen,  workmen,  me- 
chanics, clerks,  passes  out  of  sight, 
we  turn  to  meet  another  almost  as 
great,  composed  of  those  who  earn 
their  living  by  personal  service  to 
their  fellow  men.  These  rarely  be- 
long to  unions,  their  day  of  labor  is 
not  limited  to  the  eight,  nine  and 
ten  hours  of  their  fortunate  i?i  fel- 
low mortals.  Their  work  begins  in 
the  morning  and  ends  zrhen  thezt'ork 
is  done,  or  weary  brains  and  bodies 
refuse  to  do  more  until  they  rest. 
These  workers  are  the  housewives, 
(  the  mothers  whose  work  is  "  nev- 
er done,")  servants,  professional 
men  of  all  kinds,  artists,  authors, 
musicians,  sailors  at  sea,  soldiers 
in  war,  nurses.  Their  work  is  class- 
ed as  : 

1.  Personal  body  servants  ;  as,  val- 
ets, barbers,  ladies'  maids. 

2.  Domestics  =  indoor  or  house 
servants,  as  cooks,  chamber  maids, 
butlers,  waiters,  bell  boys. 

3.  Outdoor  servants  ;  as,  farm 
hands,  coach  men,  grooms,  game- 
keepers, shepherds  and    ranchmen. 

4.  Professional   men    and   women, 


who  work  as  the  demand  comes  and 
until  the  need  ends ;  as,  doctors, 
nurses,  ministers,  lawyers,  sailors, 
soldiers,  teachers,  reporters,  edit- 
ors, etc. 

5.  Literary,  artistic  and  musical 
workers;  as,  newspaper  men,  auth- 
ors, painters,  sculptors,  engravers, 
printers,  composers,  orchestras. 

6.  Public  officials  ;  as.  Presidents, 
Congressmen,  Governors,  Judges, 
Comrnissioners,  Sheriflfs. 

7.  Miscellaneous  ;  as,  auctioneers, 
guides,  private  detectives,  real  es- 
tate agents,  undertakers,  laborers 
by  the  day,  unskilled  labor  used  in 
various  ways. 

Just  as  when  one  looks  at  a  hive 
where  the  myriads  of  bees  swarm  in 
and  out,  with  one  queen,  a  few 
drones  but  many  workers,  the  work- 
ers with  their  different  duties,  some 
to  gather  food,  some  building  the 
combs  with  wax,  some  to  care  for 
the  young,  some  to  defend  the  com- 
munity,and  to  die  in  the  defense,  and, 
over  all,  the  steady  hum  and  buzz 
which  at  a  distance,  in  spite  of  the 
many  voices,  blends  into  one  harmo- 
nious note.  So  it  would  be  if  one 
away  from  the  earth  could  watch 
the  circling  globe  with  its  hosts  of 
workers.  A  few  Kings  and  men  of 
rank,  and  wealth  and  power;  vast 
masses  of  toiling'  and  suffering 
workers,  each  striving  through  long 
years  and  gaining  little  more  than 
simple  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  al- 
ways hoping,  rarely  attaining  their 
hopes,  yet  in  spite  of  their  trials  and 
sorrows,  ready  almost  always  to  turn 
to  the  help  of  a  fellow  mortal  fallen 
by  the  wayside  a  little  more  unhappy 
than  they  ;  believing  in  many  faiths, 
but  clinging  to  the  common  belief 
that  this  life  is  but  a  preparation  for 
an  immortal,  better,  happier  life  be- 
yond, a  prelude  to  a  splendid  svm- 
phony,  somewhere,  somehow,  some- 
when.  Each  works  in  his  little 
sphere  his  separate  work.  All  to- 
gether work  out  a  mighty  plan  that 
only  the  seers  and  prophets  among 
men  realize. 

Yet,  little  by  little, as  the  ages  pass, 
like  drifting  sands  within  an  hour- 
glass, even  among  the  masses  of  men 
a  few  thoughts  grow  clearer  through 
the  years.     They  are  these  : 

All  work  is  equally  noble  and  dig- 
nified. Each  man's  labor  here  is  a 
test  of  his  fitness  for  the  life  hereaf- 
ter. Work  is  a  blessing,  not  in  dis- 
guise. The  old  saying""  To  labor  is 
to  pray"  and  "making  their  lives  a 
prayer"  are  blended  into  the  idea 
that  the  best  praver  a  life  can  oflfer  is 
a  life  work  well  done. 

The  true  purpose  and  end  of  hu- 
man industries  can  not  be  the  mate- 
rial things  achieved,  the  fabrics 
made,  the  buildings  built,  the  money 
gained. 

Something  greater  and  more  valu- 
able than  this,  must  be  the  real  pur- 
pose, and  so,  in  the  words  of  Phillips 
Brooks  : 

"  It  matters  very  little  on  what 
field,  in  what  uniform,  or  with  what 
aims,  we  do  our  duty,  or  even  what 
our  duty  is,  great  or  small,  splendid 
or  obscure ;  only  to  find  our  duty  cer- 
tainly, and  somewhere,  somehow,  to 
do  it  faithfully,  makes  us  good, 
strong,  happy  and  useful  men,  and 
tunes  our  life  into  some  feeble  echo 
of  the  life  of  God." 
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Ct^e  (Eultural  Palue  of  St^ortl^anb. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Commercial  Teachers'  Section  of 
the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  a  Convention 
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In  the  few  minutes  during  which  I  shall 
endeavor  to  interest  you  this  afternoon,  I 
desire  to  consider  these  three  phases  of  my 
topic,  as  they  occured  to  me: 

The  culture  incidental  to  shorthand, 

The  culture  essential  to  shorthand,  and 

The  Teacher's  part. 

I  am  aware  that  this  subject  has  been 
dwelt  upon  so  many  times  by  men  in  the 
profession  of  such  incomparably  superior 
experience  and  ability  to  my  own  that  the 
most  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  put  the  old  ideas 
in  a  new  dress  —  tell  the  old  things  in  a  new 
wray  —  and  add  one  more  to  the  many  reflec- 
tions of  the  few  originals. 

TRAINING.    EDUCATION  AND  CULTURE. 

There  are  some  things  that  must  be 
learned  and  still  cannot  be  taught  — some 
things  too  subtle  for  the  teacher  to  put  up 
in  packages  and  deliver  to  the  student,  and 
still  supremely  essential  to  his  proper 
equipment.  Even  we  commercial  teachers, 
so  often  accused,  and  so  often  guilty,  of 
sacrificing  the  cultural  to  the  practical,  of 
teaching  the  young  how  to  get  gold  rather 
than  how  to  get  good,  must  give  some 
recognition  to  the  cultural  side  of  educa- 
tion. I  am  not  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  mere  masterv  of  the  technique  of  a 
trade  or  a  profession  sufficient  to  enable 
the  scholar  successfully  to  practice  the 
same,  is  in  any  proper  sense,  an  education. 
It  is  simply  a  training.  I  believe  in  giving 
a  commercial  vclncation— uoX  merely  a 
commercial  training.  I  believe  that  com- 
mercial instruction  should  be  educational 
as  well  as  utilitarian  — that  every  properly 
equipped  person,  whether  his  major  work 
be  in  commerce,  science,  medicine  oi  the 
law,  must  acquire,  outside  of  his  specializ 
ation,  that  breadth  of  character,  that  refine- 
ment of  the  mind,  that  strengthening  of 
the  moral  fibre,  that  go  to  make  up  what  we 
call  culture. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  how 
the  study  of  shorthand  may  contribute  to 
this  end  — to  make  mention  of  how  some 
degree  of  culture  is  essential  to  success  in 
shorthand,  and  to  urge  that  commercial 
teaching  ought  not  to  be  all  commerce, 
trade  and  office  routine,  that  the  studyof 
the  art  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  pur- 
sued for  its  own  sake  — to  show  that  at 
least  one  part  of  the  commercial  curriculum 
can  be  used  as  effectively  as  any  other 
branch  of  the  school  work  to  develop  that 
well-rounded  character  that  goes  to  make 
up,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a  MAN. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  study 
of  shorthand  come  froai  two  sources  -the 
mental  training  secured  in  the  mastery  of 
the  principles,  and,  later,  the  knowledge 
and  culture  gained  from  the  matter  dic- 
tated. Let  us  first  consider  the  acquisition 
of  the  art. 

What  teacher  of  shorthand  here  has  not 
witnessed  a  most  wonderful  transformation 
and  betterment  in  even  some  of  his  poorest 
and  least  promising  beginners  by  the  time 
the  end  of  the  manual  had  been  reached? 

TUR  lMPt)RTANCE  OF  PRINCIPLES. 
And  it  i-  not  difficult  to  account  for  this, 
for  the  study  of  the  principles  is  one  of  the 
most  excellent  means  of  mental  discipline 
securable.  It  cultivates  alertness,  accuracy 
and  concentration   of  thought.      From   the 


first  lesson  there  is  that  increasing  strain 
after  both  accuracy  and  speed  —  two  diverse 
elements  that  must  be  made  to  harmonize 
—  an  effort  that  quickens  the  perceptive 
powers,  awakens  dormant  ability,  vivifies 
the  lethargic  intellect,  and  stimulates  and 
exhilirates  the  mind.  The  teaching  of  the 
principles  shows  the  student  the  importance 
of  accuracy  in  little  things.  It  inculcates 
order,  exactness  and  precision.  It  de- 
velopes  a  careful  and  painstaking  disposi- 
tion where  before  all  was  slovenliness  and 
indifference.  It  shows  him  that  he  must 
cultivate  his  ears  to  hear  aright,  his  brain 
to  think  aright,  his  hand  to  move  aright 
and  his  eye  to  see  aright. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SOUND. 

Furthermore,  the  study  of  the  subject  is 
a  linguistic  training  of  tremenduous  value. 
For  the  first  time  the  student  comes  to  un- 
derstand the  composition  of  his  language  — 
the  importance  of  its  sounds  and  the  decep- 
tions of  its  spellings.  On  this  point  Jerome 
Howard  says  that  "The  knowledge  of 
phonetics  imparted  by  phonography  is 
worth  to  the  school  child  all  that  it  costs 
him  in  time  and  labor  of  acquisition,  if  only 
for  its  sake  as  a  corrective  and  counterac- 
tive of  that  warping,  distorting  influence 
exerted  on  the  mind  by  our  absurd,  anti- 
quated and  unscientific  spelling— an  in- 
fluence that  tends  ever  to  nourish  that 
false  understanding  of  words  which  looks 
upon  them  as  being  primarily  something 
written  instead  of  something  spoken  — 
which  views  letters  and  not  sounds  as  the 
real  elements  of  language."  This  phonetic 
training  cultivates  analytical  ability  — 
drills  the  student  in  the  fine  discrimina- 
tions of  sounds  and  accent,  begets  the  habit 
of  distinct  and  accurate  enunciation,  for  he 
must  know  the  correct  sounds  of  a  word 
and  the  proper  accent  of  the  syllables  in 
order  to  form  the  correct  shorthand  outline. 
This  is  a  training  in  pronunciation  of  the 
highest  value. 

?IE?IORV  TRAINING. 

And  I  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  ex- 
cellent training  of  the  memory  given  by  the 
study.  Nothing  is  better  adapted  to 
strengthen    the    retaining    powers    of   the 
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mind  and  to  develop  the  HABIT  of  remem- 
bering than  the  process  of  each  day  having 
to  commit  some  new^  matter  to  memory, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  fresh  at  hand  all 
that  has  been  learned  in  the  previous  stages 
of  the  work. 

The  student  soon  comes  to  appreciate 
that  what  he  learns  one  day  he  must  have 
ready  to  use  ever  afterward,  and  that  when 
these  occasions  come,  it  \%'ill  not  answer  his 
purpose  that  he  know  where  to  find  it  and 
look  it  up.  This  leads  him  to  serious  effort 
to  get  it  thoroughly  and  finally  the  first 
time,  causing  him  to  abandon  that  desult- 
ory, will-look-it-up-again  manner  of  study 
that  many  other  subjects  so  persistently 
foster. 
DICTATION    OPPORTUNITIES    AND    DUTIES. 

But  it  is  in  the  later  stages  of  the  study  of 
shorthand,  the  taking  of  dictation  and  the 
transcribing  of  notes  that  the  cultural 
benefits  of  the  subject  are  most  appreciable; 
and  here  is  the  chance  for  the  teacher  to 
assist  the  student  most  materially  in  the 
embracing  of  the  opportunities  afforded. 
It  is  here  tbat  the  student  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  of  himself  something  more 
than  an  office  amanuensis  —  something 
more  than  an  automaton.  It  is  here  that  he 
has  the  chance  to  broaden  his  stock  of  gen- 
eral information,  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  to 
strengthen  his  faculties  and  discipline  his 
mind.  No  other  subject  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  offers  room  for  the  imparting  of 
such  a  broad  scope  of  information  as  the 
dictation  course  of  the  shorthand  student. 
It  is  here  that  those  students  who  have  not 
been  born  wise  may  have  at  least  a  modi- 
cum of  wisdom  thrust  upon  them.  It  is 
here  that  for  the  first  time  they  come  in 
contact  with  various  fields  of  thought.  It 
is  here  that  they  can  be  taught  to  appreci- 
ate the  beauty  of  pure  and  polished  English, 
the  lofty  statliness  of  Websterian  diction, 
the  direct,  incisive  simplicity  and  strong 
expressiveness  of  well-selected  language. 
It  is  here  that  they  can  meet  with  the  best 
minds  of  the  world,  and  not  only  hear,  but 
take  down  and  preserve,  the  pearls  of 
thought,  the  charms  of  language,  the  beau- 
ties of  expression.  It  is  here  that  they  have 
a  chance  to  catch  and  keep  the  witty 
phrase,  the  striking  thought,  the  apt 
speech,  the  cute  repartee.  It  is  here  that 
the  teacher  finds  his  opportunity  to  inform 
the  student  concerning  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, to  explain  to  him  the  significance  of 
the  legal  phrase,  the  foreign  quotation,  the 
historical  reference,  and  the  philosophic 
suggestion.  It  is  here  that  the  student  can 
be  put  in  touch  with  the  great  world  outside 
the  school-room,  with  the  great  political 
and  economic  movements,  the  progress  of 
science  and  invention.  It  is  here  that  often 
times  he  discovers  in  himself  an  innate 
adaptibility  for  a  certain  field  of  labor,  in 
which  he  afterward  specializes  and  attains 
to  high  success  and  honor.  Many  things 
we  learn  unconsciously,  by  the  process  of 
absorption,  by  virtue  of  our  intellectual 
environment.  No  scholar  can  have  pure 
English  and  lofty  thoughts  poured  through 
him  for  twenty  or  thirty  weeks  and  not  be 
made,  even  in  spite  of  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  stupid  indifterence,  better  and  wiser 
thereby.  Even  to  those  who  are  the  most 
automatic  in  their  work  some  little  part  of 
the  matter  dictated  will  cling  and  abide. 
SWEET    SIXTEEN. 

I  dare  say  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
late  Russo-Japanese  war  there  is  scarcely  a 
man  here  who  was  better  posted  on  the  im- 
portant events  of  that  struggle  than  were 
even  the  sixteen-year  old  girls  in  mj'  dicta- 
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tion  classes.  For  dictation  exercises,  pre- 
paratory to  trying  the  100-word  test  given 
by  the  Regents.  I  use  carefully  selected 
articles  from  the  current-topic  magazines, 
such  as  the  Review  of  Reviews  — matter 
that  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the  double 
purpose  of  drill  for  speed  in  shorthand  and 
culture  to  the  mind.  There  is  no  great 
movement  or  event  of  world-wide  or  nation- 
al interest  concerning  w^hich  I  do  not  in 
this  way  inform  them  to  some  extent.  I 
think  that  the  100-word  Regents  tests  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Crissy  most  admirably  sub- 
serve this  purpose.  They  consist  of  selec- 
tions from  literature  entirely  outside  the 
business  office,  and  in  order  to  prepare  for 
these  very  rigid  examinations  both  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  see  that  the  later 
must  be  able  to  take  down  and  transcribe 
general  literature,  as  compared  with  the 
stereotyped  diction  used  in  business  corres- 
pondence—and must  be  able  to  follow  a 
line  of  thought  or  an  argument  that  will 
tax  the  efficiency  of  their  shorthand  and 
test  their  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage to  the  utmost,  and  thus  a  great  in- 
centive is  given  the  students  to  practice 
and  familiarize  themselves  with  such  out- 
side matter.  And  I  believe,  in  fact  I  know, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  ability  to  handle  general 
English  outside  that  met  with  in  the  com- 
mercial work  proper,  makes  the  student  in 
everyway  a  better  office  stenographer  and 
assistant. 

MEMORY  RELIANCE. 
Instead  of  being  a  mere  machine  to  turn 
out  typewritten  letters  land  I  was  reading 
the  other  day  that  some  inventor  promises 
us  a  machine  soon  that  will  take  the  words 
from  the  dictator's  mouth  and  hand  them 
back  to  him  in  typewritten  form)  he  has 
that  ability  that  enables  him  to  secure  a 
tirmer  grasp  on  the  affairs  of  the  office  be- 
cause of  the  broad  and  general  training 
that  has  been  given  him.  And  he  is  a 
better  MACHINE,  too.  He  writes  and 
transcribes  more  accurately.  He  uses 
better  discretion  when  he  has  to  rely  upon 
his  judgment,  as  at  times  we  all  have  to  do 
instead  of  upon  his  notes  in  order  to  trans- 
cribe a  difficult  or  hastily  taken  passage. 
Furthermore,  he  has  cultivated  the  ability 
to  remember  what  has  been  dictated  to 
him,  and  will  not  have  always  to  refer  to 
his  copy  book  or  his  notes  when  asked  con- 
cerning the  contents  of  some  letter  dictated 
five  or  ten  minutes  before. 

SHORTHAND  LEADS  TO  HIGH  PLACES. 

It  is  this  capacity  for  absorption,  this  em- 
bracing of  the  advantages  that  their  work 
afforded  them,  that  accountants  for  so 
iHany  young  men  who  began  as  stenog- 
raphers attaining  high  success  in  other 
fields.  It  is  this  that  accounts  for  Secretary 
Cortelyou  being  now  in  the  President's 
cabinet  instead  of  thumping  a  tpyewriter  in 
some  dingy  office.  It  is  this  that  accounts 
for  Mr.  Loeb  now  occupying  the  highly 
responsible  and  honorable  position  of  Sec 
retary  to  the  President  instead  of  being 
engaged  in  some  trivial  and  servile  capaci- 
ty at  a  meagre  compensation. 

Many  of  our  successful  lawyers  today 
were  formerly  stenographers  who  in  that 
capacity  took  full  advantage  of  the  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  learn  the  lawafforded 
them  in  their  office  work.  Many  of  our  best 
newspaper  writers  today  are  ex-stenograph- 
ers who  cultivated  literary  ability  as  a 
result  of  their  shorthand  labors.  Many  of 
our  great  captains  of  industry  hold  their 
present  commanding  positions  in  the  busi- 
ness world  because  of  the  familiarity  with 


the  business  that  they  gained  while  en. 
gaged  in  stenographic  work.  There  is 
hardly  any  position  for  a  stenographer 
worth  having  that  does  not  offer  excellent 
advantages  for  advancement  in  some  other 
line  of  work,  if  the  occupant  is  awake  to  the 
opportunities  about  him. 

LAW  AND  ENGLISH. 

Shorthand  dictation  can  be  made  to  sup- 
plement and  reinforce  much  of  the  other 
commercial  work.  For  example,  with  my 
classes  I  always  spend  several  weeks  in  law 
work,  dictating  the  most  common  lawforms 
and  papers,  and  am  able  to  make  this  of 
especial  value  to  those  taking  business  law, 
for  the  transcribing  familiarizes  them 
thoroughly  with  the  legal  forms  and 
phraseology  they  need  to  know.  Shorthand 
also  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  helps  out 
the  work  in  business  English.  In  his  trans- 
cription work  the  student  is  taught  the 
proper  business  forms,  is  made  familiar 
with  accurate,  concise  and  expressive 
English,  poor  English,  and  faulty  spelling 
and  pronunciation  beingconstantly  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  comes  to  appreciate  that 
clearness  of  expression  is  but  anothername 
for  clarity  of  thought. 

?IORE  THAN  MECHANISM. 

But  right  here  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  expect  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  this  matter  of  imparting  informa- 
tion and  culture  through  means  of  the  ex- 
ercises dictated,  the  teacher  has  a  task  of 
his  own  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  carefully 
drill  the  students  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  work  on  the  importance  of  giving 
constant  attention  to  and  retaining  in  the 
mind  the  thought  of  the  matter  dictated. 
Very  often,  instead  of  asking  a  scholar  to 
read  his  notes,  I  require  of  him  to  repeat  to 
me  as  best  he  can  the  thoughts  or  argu- 
ments of  the  letter  just  given.  This  leads 
to  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  for  we  all 
know  that  in  reading  notes  that  are  neces- 
sarily inaccurate  because  of  the  strain  of 
high  speed,  those  scholars  who  have  the 
best  retaining  powers  are  going  to  get  out 
the  quickest  and  most  accurate  transcrip- 
tion. The  student  must  be  taught  to  appre- 
ciate that  the  study  of  shorthand  can  be 
made  to  ujean  much  more  to  him  than  the 
mere  mechanical  processes  of  note-taking 
and  transcribing  — that  the  one  great  advan- 
tage in  having  these  processes  become 
mechanical  is  t':^  relieve  the  mind  from 
necessity  of  application  to  them,  and  thus 
to  leave  it  free  to  appreciate  and  absorb  the 
thought  that  is  being  fed  it.  The  mind 
grows  by  wliat  it  feeds  upon.  Here  is  a  case 
where  the  student  may,  like  the  life  insur- 
ance President,  keep  for  himself  some  of 
that  which  is  given  him  in  trust,  and  still, 
unlike  those  tainted  gentlemen,  hand  over 
all  that  he  has  received. 

MENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 

In  his  address  before  the  National  Com- 
mercial and  Shorthand  Teachers  Conven- 
tion held  in  Chicago,  December,  1004,  on 
"  The  value  of  a  Technical  Business  Educa- 
tion," the  Hon.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  said: 
"Nor  should  we  be  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  mental  discipline  of  a  high 
order  in  the  learning  of  stenogranhy.  The 
young  man  or  young  woman  wlio  has 
diligently  applied  himself  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  accomplishment  has  received  a 
training  in  accuracy  of  detail  that  is  as 
valuable  in  cultivating  the  faculties  as  the 
study  of  a  dead  language.  If  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  mental  training  is  to  secure 
rapid  and  strong  thinking,  and  thorough 
control  of  the  mental  faculties,  then  the 
influence  of  a  practical  business  education 


must  be  of  the  greatest  value  also  in  this 
respect." 

THE  IDEAL  STENOGRAPHER. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  deeply  appre. 
ciate  the  extreme  importance  that  every 
possible  opportunity  should  be  embraced 
by  the  teacher  to  thus  broaden  and  disci- 
pline the  student,  let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
sider what  is  to  be  expected  of  the  stenog- 
rapher ^vhen  he  is  required  to  do  practical 
work.  Of  course,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  are  all  instructing  the  young  men  and 
young  women  placed  in  our  care  with  the 
idea  of  training  them  to  become  something 
more  than  mere  office  appliances  —  that 
our  aim  is  that  purpose  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  all  true  pedagogic  effort  is 
devoted— to  assist  the  student  to  become 
of  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  in  life. 
I  take  it  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  so  train 
our  students  as  to  develop  what  is  the 
highest,  noblest  and  best  in  them,  perhaps 
hoping,  and  in  many  cases  knowing,  that 
this  young  boy  or  girl  is  to  use  the  mystic 
art  simply  as  a  stepping  stone  to  higher 
things.  I  believe  that  to  become  a  good 
stenographer  requires  as  extensive  a  prepa- 
ration as  does  any  other  profession  —  more 
than  some  of  them.  An  ambitious  young 
man  asked  of  an  experienced  shorthand 
writer.  "What  should  I  study  in  order  to 
prepare  myself  as  a  stenographer?" 
"Everything"  was  the  astonishing  reply. 
Someone  has  remarked  that  no  other  work 
so  imperatively  demands  instantaneous 
mental  comprehension  with  instantaneous 
manual  execution.  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
the  stenographer  be  able  to  take  down  and 
faithfully  transcribe  what  he  hears  — to  be 
a  phonograph  is  not  to  be  a  phonographer. 
"  I  do  not  doubt  your  accuracy,"  said  the 
late  Senator  Hoar  to  an  official  stenograph- 
er, '*  I  dread  it."  Many  times  he  must  be 
inventive  rather  than  imitative,  literary 
rather  than  literal.  Many  limes  he  must 
have  "  logic  as  unerring  as  light,  and  an 
imagination  that  supplies  defects  and 
builds  the  perfect  from  a  fragment."  To 
sum  up,  then,  there  must  be  the  alert,  un- 
erring ear.  the  agile  finger,  the  unfailing 
nerve,  the  retentive  memory,  the  practised 
eye,  the  discerning  judgment,  general  in- 
formation and  broad  culture.  This  is  the 
ideal  stenographer  —  the  ideal  to  which  we 
all  can  aspire  and  I  believe  the  higher  we 
teach  our  students  to  aim,  the  better  re- 
sults will  we  attain,  even  though  in  no  case 
will  the  ideal  be  realized,  as  it  so  seldom  is 
in  any  of  life's  work.  True  it  i«  that  with 
the  limited  time  at  our  disposal  we  cannot 
train  students  to  be  professional  reporters. 
Perhaps,  anyway,  reporters  are  born,  not 
made.  True  it  may  be  that  much  of  the 
material  in  our  hands  is  raw  and  crude, 
and  grossly  unfit.  Perhaps  in  our 
classes  we  have  all  grades  of  ability  and 
disability  from  sage  to  simpleton  —  some  of 
them  rankly  ill-adapted  to  the  work  at  all, 
and  that  it  will  be  highly  to  ourcredit  if  we 
succeed  in  preparing  some  of  these  incapa- 
ble for  an  amanuensis  position  where  they 
can  earn  their  chewing  gum  and  tickets  to 
the  vaudeville  performance.  But  we  must 
ever  have  in  mind  the  forceful  expression 
of  Carlyle:  "That  there  should  one  man 
die  ignorant."  said  he,  "  who  had  thecapac- 
ity  for  knowledge,  is  what  I  call  a  TRAG- 
EDY." And  a  grave  charge  is  against  us  as 
teachers,  if  in  all  our  professional  exper- 
ience, we  have  failed,  either  through  ig- 
norance or  indifference,  to  arouse  even  one 
student  to  the  full  realization  of  the  oppor- 
tunities l>efore  him  to  rise  to  higher  fields 
of  usefulness. 
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Author  of  "The  NEW  EDUCATION  In  Penmanship.' 


All  teachers  and  students  are  more  or 
less  conscious  of  the  Truth  that  the  mind  is 
the  real  arbiter  in  all  work,  and  vet  I  find 
there  is  a  decided  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  real  meaning  embodied  in 
the  statement  that  heads  this  article. 
It  is  indeed  true  that  all  improve- 
ment i«  in  thinking  and,  that,  not  alone  in 
penmanship  but  in  all  things,  human  and 
otherwise.  Thought  is  the  display  of  the 
energy  that  invests  all  things  and  that  is 
seeking  to  evolve  individual  consciousness, 
and  in  one  form  or  another  everything  is 
expressing  Infinite  Energy  and  manifest- 
ing thought. 

In  penmanship  it  is  a  matter  of  easy  dem- 
onstration that  thought  is  the  basis  of  all 
improvement,  and  is.  in  fact,  all  improve- 
ment, for  improvement  is  but  an  enlarging 
manifestation  of  thought,  or  a  manifesta- 
tion of  clearer,  intenser  thought,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  there  is  no  virtue  in 
any  movement  or  other  penmanship  prac 
tice  outside  of  its  suggestive  influence  on 
the  mind,  and  that  only  as  practice  is  made 
a  means  of  stinuilating  thought  is  it  of  any 
value. 

DIFFERENCE  TO  MENTALITY. 

Teachers  will  often  find  that  two  students 
sitting  side  by  side  and  both  apparently 
obeying  instructions  to  the  letter:  both 
seemingly  making  equal  effort  and  both 
engaged  for  an  equal  number  of  minutes 
daily,  will  be  very  unequal  as  to  the  im- 
provement they  will  make  in  a  given  time. 
What  is  the  explanation?  Simply  this: 
The  words  of  the  teacher,  his  manner,  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  room,  the  prac- 
tice, the  materials  and  all  the  environment 
will,  through  suggestion,  compel  greater 
mental  action  of  a  kind  suitable  to  the  pur- 
pose in  hand  in  the  one  student  than  in  the 
other,  and  the  difference  in  improvement  is 
proportional  to  the  difference  in  mental 
effort. 

The  most  successful  teacher  in  penman- 
ship as  in  other  departments  of  education 
is  he  who  is  able  to  stimulate  the  greatest 
mental  action,  or  thought,  in  his  pupils, 
and  let  me  say  that  I  have  found  my  suc- 
cess measured  in  every  case  by  the  force  of 
my  suggestions  by  tongue,  crayon,  pen, 
gesture,  manner  and  the  general  environ- 
ment I  have  thrown  around  the  student, 
because  as  was  the  force  of  my  combined 
suggestions  so  was  the  intensity  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  mental  effort  of  the  student, 
and  hence  so  the  improvement.  I  therefore 
count  to  practically  all  theexercises  I  give. 
I  make  frequent  suggestions  as  to  points  to 
lie  especially  observed,  i  illustrate  many  de- 
tails upon  the  blackboard,  I  speak  to  the 
students  individually  as  often  as  possible 
and  in  one  way  and  another  I  keep  up  a 
line  of  suggestions  of  such  a  character  as  to 
practically  compel  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents to  cling  to  the  work.  This  method  I 
follow  for  several  weeks,  always  keeping 
the  class  involved  in  an  air  of  enthusiasm 
which  they  cannot  resist,  and  many  a  one 
has  told  me  that  he  simply  could  not  keep 
his  mind  off  his  work  while  in  the  penman- 
ship class. 

When  I  have  theclass  sufficiently  trained 
to  enable  it  to  continue  in  the  given  line  of 
thought  alone  I  change  my  method  and 
opening  the  recitation  with  a  few  sharp, 
ringing  remarks  to  the  point  and  sufficient- 
ly full  of  spirit  and  powerto  bring  all  minds 
to  a  focus,  so  to  speak,  I  set  them  to  work 
and  they  continue  almost  without  a  break 
until  the  close  of  the  recitation. 

I  have  explained  so  much  of  my  method 
of  teaching  classes  in  order  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  what  I  rnean  by  stating  that  till 
improvement    is    in    thitiking.       I    believe 


many  experienced  teachers  will  recognize 
the  value  of  the  method  I  have  explained, 
and  the  practical  nature  of  it  as  well,  al- 
though they  may  not  have  understood  or 
applied  the  principles  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner, and  I  believe  every  up-to-date  teacher 
will  see  that  the  method  is  scientific  and 
according  to  the  principles  developed  by 
modern  psychology. 

I  always  have  my  students  write  down, 
for  closer  study,  the  following  statements: 

1.  Tiiou^ht  is  of  so  great  consequence 
that  everrtinie  j'oit   think  j'ou    change 

j'onr  personaiitj'  and  xour  relation  to 
j-o u r   en  viron nient. 

2.  The  qualitx  of  the  nerve  and  muscle 
structures  is  determined  bx  the  men- 
ta  litj: 

^.  To  o.vpreas  an  ideal  upon  a  physical 
basis,  the  means  of  expression  must  he 
adff/uate  to  tlie  purpose. 

1  All  improvement  is  but  the  recosni- 
tioii  of  innate  powers. 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments I  say  to  them:  (1)  A  person  is  the 
product  of  his  past  thinking,  and  while  it  is 
plain  to  all  that  some  thoughts  have  an 
effect  upon  personality,  sometimes  causing 
severe  distress  and  in  some  cases  even 
death,  it  is  also  true  that  everi-  thought, 
no  matter  how  frail,  has  an  effect  pro- 
portional to  its  intensity. 

2.  Every  muscular  effort  causes  the  de- 
struction of  muscular  structure.  There  is 
a  sort  of  explosion,  a  molecular  discharge 
of  force,  a  transmission  of  force,  erstwhile 
stored  in  the  molecule,  into  another  form, 
and  after  the  discharge,  the  molecule  is,  in 
a  normal  body,  withdrawn  from  its  place  in 
the  bodily  structure  and  is  replaced  by  a 
new  particle,  newly  charged  and  ready  to 
perform  the  work  of  the  old.  Here  arises  a 
truth  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
matter  of  learning  penmanship:  I  refer  to 
the  manner  of  the  replacing  of  the  useless 
molecules.  The  replacing  is  done,  as  is 
well  known,  by  the  blood,  but  what  is  not 
so  well  known  is.  that  the  vitalizing  of  the 
cells  and  the  specific  method  of  depositing 
them  is  governed  by  the  mentality,  the 
blood,  itself,  being  governed  in  quality  and 
action  by  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  mentality  is  improving  with 
respect  to  the  subject  in  hand  the  new^ 
muscle  and  nerve  structures  will  be  better 
adapted  to  the  work  than  were  the  old,  but 
if  the  mind  is  not  engaged  in  this  particu- 
lar work,  or  is  not  engaged  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  the  muscular  action  will  de- 
stroy muscle  and  nerve  structure  well 
enough,  but  the  rebuilding  will  not  be  an 
improvement  since  the  governing  power 
was  not  improved.  Under  such  conditions 
it  will  be  found,  that,  though  the  student 
"practices"  regularly  there  will  be  no  im- 
provement because  the  instrument  through 
which  expression  is  sought  is  no  more  ad- 
e(iuate  after  the  change  than  it  was  before. 

I  also  impress  upon  my  students  that  the 
following  statements  constitute  a  vital 
part  of  learning  penmanship  according  to 
scientific  procedure: 

1.  WILI.  i/eterniines  the kinti of  desire. 

2.  DESJ1<^E  determines  the  direction  of 
the  course  of  progress. 

.{.  THOIGIIT  determines  the  rate  of 
progress. 

In  explanation  of  these  statements  I  tell 
them: 

The  Will  must  be  trained  to  perform  its 
work  as  Director  of  the  faculties  with  the 
rarest  good  judgment  and  accuracy  if  the 
most  desirable  results  are  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. It  is  an  important  part  of  the  pen- 
manship lessons  to  train  the  Will,  which 
involves   the   inipc)rtant    matter  of  making 


decisions  and  abiding  by  them.  Every  de- 
cree of  the  Will  must  be  fulfilled  and  there- 
fore, if  the  student  is  deciding  to  do  mean- 
ingless, valueless,  worthless  things,  he  can 
expect  nothing  other  than  that  his  Desires 
will  be  strengthened  in  the  direction  of  a 
worthless  career. 

Every  Desire  has  a  modifying  effect  upon 
the  direction  of  progress.  By  if  we  adjust 
ourselves  toward  the  Ultimate  and  with 
every  Desire,  every  re-adjust  men  t,  we 
make  our  course  more  direct  toward  or 
more  divergent  from  the  perfect  goal. 

Thought  is  creative  or  evolutionary  and 
every  thought  means  progression.  It 
means  unfoldment  and  that  always  in  the 
direction  of  Desire,  the  ruling  Desire,  for 
the  most  part,  and  at  a  rate  that  is  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  Thought. 

LOVE  FOR  THE    ART. 

From  the  foregoing  explanations  it  will 
be  seen  that  I  consider  it  important  to 
arouse  a  deep  interest  in  penmanship  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  student  enters 
the  class,  because  interest  means  Desire, 
and  desire,  as  I  have  said,  determines  the 
direction  of  progress.  I  train  my  classes  to 
love  the  art,  to  talk  about  it,  to  aspire  to  ex- 
cel in  it,  to  make  a  specialty  of  it.  and  so 
they  soon  become  fixed  in  a  Desire  to  mas- 
ter that  will  not  fail  to  lead  them  into  mas- 
tery, unless  some  mightier  Desire  should 
come  to  absorb  their  Desire  for  skill  with 
he  pen. 

It  is  also  true  that  every  Desire  must  be 
and  will  be  satisfied,  but  understand  me, 
it  need  not  and  often  should  not  be  grati- 
fied. To  gratify  a  Desire  is  to  feed  it  re- 
gardless of  its  real  needs,  while  to  satisfy  it 
means  simply  that  it  yields  to  a  higher  De 
sire  callingfor  its  vitality  which  it  yields. 
Lower  Desires  should  be  absorbed  into 
higher  and  here  the  penmanship  class  can 
perform  a  wholesome  duty  upon  its  mem- 
bers by  giving  them  a  safety  valve  for  the 
release  of  un-worthy  desires  by  their  trans- 
formation into  higher  ones. 

As  I  have  already  stated  the  value  of  pen- 
manship practice  is  determined  altogether 
by  the  kind  and  amount  of  thinking  it  com- 
pels, and  this  explains  why  the  rather 
difficult  question  as  to  how  long  a  student 
should  practice  a  given  copy.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  student  should  not  get  into 
the  habit  of  practicing  a  great  many  copies, 
especially  at  the  first,  yet  he  must  not  con- 
tinue practicing  too  long  on  a  single  copy. 
He  should  be  governed  by  this  principle: 
When  a  copy  becomes  so  easy  for  him  that 
he  is  no  longer  compelled  to  think  of  it 
while  practicing,  but  finds  that  he  repeats 
it  in  a  mechanical  way,  that  is,  retlexively, 
it  is  best  for  him  to  make  a  change.  Prac- 
tice on  that  copy  after  that  is  valueless  and 
a  new  cop3',  requiring  close  attention  and 
constant  thought,  will  serve  the  supreme 
purpose  of  compelling  the  mind  to  act.  and 
therein  is  all  improvement  It  is  necessary 
to  state,  however,  that  it  is  useless  or  bad 
practice  for  a  student  to  attempt  a  copy  far 
beyond  his  present  ability,  as  in  that  case 
he  gets  little  or  no  benefit  since  the  mind, 
though  compelled  to  be  active,  does  not  act 
coherently  and,  therefore,  develops  a  rather 
chaotic  disposition.  It  should  always  be 
the  aim  to  develop  a  clear,  intense,  method- 
ical, straightforward  method  of  thinking. 
I?IPKO\  EMENT    WITHOUT  PRACTICE. 

There  is  one  more  important  point  I  wish 
to  explain,  which  is  this:  After  a  student 
has  commenced  the  study  and  practice  of 
penmanship  and  has  become  thoroughly 
interested  in  it,  and  is  compelled,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  to  suspend  it  for  a  time  to 
engage  in  other  work,  he  finds  that,  after 
returning  to  the  subject  some  months 
later,  he  has  been  improving  all  the  while 
he  was  not  practicing.  I  have  had  many 
students  mention  this  fact  to  me.  It 
usually  requires  two  or  three  days  to  bring 
the  system  into  full  action  and  they  find 
then  that  they  can  do  lietter  work,  often 
very  much  better,  than  when  they  quit 
month  before.    The  explanation  is  this: 

After  the  mind  has  been  set  to  thinking 
along  certain   lines  and   there   is  sutticien 
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muscular  action  after  that  to  lead  to  the 
necessarj'  change  in  muscular  structure, 
the  newly  made  muscle  will  be  vitalized 
under  the  influence  of  a  changed  and  im- 
proved mentality  and  the  muscle  will, 
therefore,  be  better  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  penmanship;  even  though  the  student 
has  not  been  practicing  peniiianshipduring 
the  interval,  or  to  put  it  differently, 
the  means  of  expressing  the  ideal  will  be 
more  nearly  adequate  to  the  purpose. 

Muscular  adaptability  is  the  first  great 
necessity  in  learning  penmanship,  since  the 
student  does  not  so  mucii  need  to  improve 
his  conceptions  at  first  as  lie  does  to  come 
into  possession  of  adequate  means  for  ex- 
pressing the  conceptions  he  already  has, 
and  so  he  should  practice  large  movement 
exercises,  practice  them  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity  and  continuity,  for  this 
kind  of  practice  \\ill  compel  intense  mental 
action,  will  destroy  muscular  substance 
rapidly,  will  cause  the  rebuilding  to  be 
improvement  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  on 
account  of  the  great  mental  activity  along 
this  line,  and  so  he  will  soon  find  himself 
putting  upon  paper  accurate  representa- 
tions of  his  ideals. 


Cragedies  of  the  Crialbalance  —  eoti'> 
tinued  from  page  17. 

and  intricate,  and  highly  interesting 
as  a  study  in  "expert"  accounting. 
They  presented  a  tangle  sufficient  to 
put  the  most  accomplished  and  skill- 
ful accountant  on  his  mettle.  It  is 
possible  here,  however,  to  speak  of 
only  one  feature  of  the  matter. 

At  the  trial  a  deposit  of  $50,000  was 
offered  by  the  defense  as  being  money 
turned  over  to  the  State  from  the  pri- 
vate funds  of  the  defaulting  Treasur- 
er. This  deposit  did  not  appear  on 
the  records  of  the  State,  but  the  bal- 
ance on  deposit  with  that  bank,  at 
the  time  this  Treasurer  resigned  from 
office,  as  shown  by  the  bank,  was 
identical  with  that'  indicated  by  the 
State  books.  Consequently,  I  drew 
the  conclusion  that  the  money  so  de- 
posited had  necessarily  been  with- 
drawn to  reconcile  the  balance  so  on 
deposit,  as  shown  by  both  the  bank 
statement  and  the  books  of  the  State, 
and  this  contention  was  verified  by  an 
examination  of  the  account  of  the 
State  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  The 
State,  of  course,  proceeded  to  show 
that  the  money  had  been  so  deposit- 
ed, but  only  after  it  had  been  pre- 
viously withdrawn  by  the  accused. 
This  phase  of  the  case  was  introduc- 
ed by  the  defense  merely  to  confuse 
the  jury. 

Anyhow,  the  popular  State  Treas- 
urer was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  servitude  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. Some  of  the  men,  at  least, 
who  had  profited  by  his  generosity 
while  in  office  had  a  certain  sense  of 
gratitude,  for  in  a  few  months  after 
his  imprisonment  began  a  monster 
petition  was  presented  to  the  Govern- 
or, bearing  the  names  of  many  of 
the  most  i  n  fl  u  e  n  t  i  a  1  men  in  the 
State.  Great  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Governor 
in  a  personal  way,  and  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  yielded  to  "  popular  cla- 
mor "  and  signed  a  pardon  for  the 
"  misguided  victim  "  of  a  constitu- 
tional inability  to  say  "No."  After 
the  pardon  had  been  actually  grant- 
ed, and  the  prisoner  given  his  free- 
dom, it  was  shown  that  the  most  im- 
portant names  on  the  petition  were 
forgeries.  The  pardon,  however, 
could   not  be  recalled,  and   the   man 


was  allowed  to  retain  his  liberty,  even 
though  it  was  accomplished  by  fraud. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  serious 
calamities,  not  to  say  tragedies,  are 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  that  most  in- 
dispensable business  gift  called  fore- 
thought. In  a  certain  case  which 
called  for  the  services  of  a  special  ac- 
countant, the  contract  for  the  sale  of 
a  business  provided  that  all  the  as- 
sets of  the  old  firm,  both  real  and 
personal,  were  to  be  transferred  on  a 
certain  basis  at  market  price,  while 
all  the  liabilities  incurred  on  or  prior 
to  that  date  were  to  be  discharged  by 
the  old  firm.  While  the  transfer  of 
the  business  was  in  progress  a  bill 
was  received  for  insurance  premiums 
covering  several  years  in  advance, 
and  reaching  a  comparatively  large 
amount.  The  insurance  had  been  in 
force  for  only  five  days  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  transfer,  but  was  actually 
an  asset  at  the  date  of  the  transfer. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  it 
was  subject  to  transfer  with  the  other 
assets. 

At  first  some  of  the  officers  of  the 
old  company  claimed  that  their  firm 
could  not  be  expected  to  pay  any  of 
the  expenses  of  the  consolidation,  and 
protested  against  assigning  the  poli- 
cies. But  their  contract,  however, 
made  no  provisions  for  exceptions  of 
any  character,  and  chey  were  finally 
brought  to  a  realization  that  the  letter 
of  the  law  compelled  them  to  turn 
over  the  policies  without  any  com- 
pensation. As  these  premiums 
amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars 
the  matter  was  by  no  means  a  trifling 
one.  One  of  the  members  of  the  old 
firm  very  aptly  sized  up  the  situation 
in  the  remark  that  : 

"We  drew  up  that  contract  our- 
selves ;  it  is  our  own  medicine  and  we 
must  take  it,  but  it's  bitter  for  all 
that!"  And  he  finally  added  :  "We 
could  have  paid  a  rattling  good  fee 
for  just  enough  special  accounting, 
in  advance,  to  have  called  our  atten- 
tion to  this  before  the  contract  was 
drawn  up —  seeingthat  we  didn't  have 
sense  enough  to  see  it  ourselves.  Af- 
ter this  I'll  have  an  accounting  sys- 
tem that  will  tell  me  these  things  be- 
forehand,  not  after  it's  too   late."  — 

Otto  W.  Helbig,  In  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 
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ignores  the  fact  that  the  gerund  re- 
quires the  possessive  case  when  he 
writes:  "There  was  no  chance  of 
Hamilton  moving  at  present."  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  which  is  a 
magazine  for  the  home,  often  permits 
errors  in  English  to  remain  in  its 
pages  — here  is  one  — "Don't  take 
things  too  seriously,"  she  pleaded, 
"  these  people  aren't  half  as  hopeless 
as  they  seem."  Forgetting  that 
"so"  is  required  after  a  negative 
and  that  some  critics  would  take 
exceptions  to  the  use  of  "people"  in 
the  sense  of  "person."  Even  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith  says:  "1  don't 
like  business  and  never  will,"  which 
isn't  at  all  what  he  meant  to  say. 
Ellen  Glasgow,  in  The  Deliverance, 
forgets  or  never  knew  that  "were" 
and  not  "was"  is  required  after 
"as  if"  for  she  writes:  "I  used 
every  argument  I  could  think  of,  but 


he  simply  wouldn't  listen  to  me  — 
swept  my  advice  aside  as  it'  it  was  so 
much  wasted  breath." 

In  my  recent  readings  I  have  noted 
these  :  "  There  are  no  artificial  sur- 
roundings either  to  inspire  or  (to) 
restrain."  "From  the  far  distance 
at  which  he  stood  from  the  scene, 
Adrian  could  only  distinguish  (only) 
the  dark  outline  of  Rienzi's  form  ;  he 
could  o«/v' hear  (only)  the  faint  sound 
of  his  mighty  voice  ;  he  could  only 
perceive  (only),  etc."  "  The  Saracen 
cannot  stand  before  us  in  battle. 
That  was  proven  (proved)  by  my 
father's  father."  "Even  Thelin,  my 
faithful  valet,  was  hounded  as  re- 
morselessly as  myself  {\\y 
(The  parentheses  are  mine.) 
We  can't  follow  the  authors,  the 
writers,  the  grammarians.  What  are 
we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to  abandon  our 
ideals  because  to  gain  a  mastery  of 
language  we  must  get  down  into  the 
work-shop  and  learn  and  teach  the 
fundamentals  ?  Most  of  us  spend 
our  lives  in  undoing  what  home  or 
business  or  environment  has  already 
done.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that 
our  students  are  habit-surrounded 
and  that  our  first  duty  is  to  show 
them  that  their  manner  of  speech  is 
wrong.  There  is  no  better  way  than 
by  examples  made  visible  and  artic- 
ulate by  the  students  in  speech  or  in 
writing. 

Question  and  Hnswer. 

Pittsburg,  P.\..  Jan.  lo,  indfi- 
The  Business  Educator. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN:    Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if 
these  statements  are  correct  and  whether  a 
teacher  should   accept  them   from   pupils? 
1. 
$981)  X  >i  per  cent.=$2..'!7'-.-. 
Is  not  this  a  violation  of  the  principle  that 
the  multiplier  must    be  an   abstract  num- 
ber?   Answer;    No.    Per  cent,   means  hun- 
dredths, and  is  therefore  abstract. 

$10  - ;-  $80=l:;'2  per  cent. 
-Vnswer:    Same  as  above. 
Is  the  expression,  "Ten  dollars  times  five 
bonds,"  correct  ?    Answer:    No. 

By   deciding   these   disputed   points  you 
will  greatly  oblige.  Yours  truly, 

A  TEACHER, 


fflarji  ffilarr  Briftnrn. 

JBr. 

anil  Mxi.  3^.  H.  IriligrB. 

213     .VlNTIl    STREET. 

A.                                              Dallas.   Texas. 

Eneourasing  Words. 

"  I  am  an  admirer  of  THE  BUSINESS  Edu- 
cator. Were  it  not  for  your  excellent 
paper,  thousands  of  young  men  and  women 
in  this  country  would  not  have  their  ambi- 
tions aroused  to  become  good  writers.  You 
are  certainly  putting  out  a  good  paper,  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  continue  to 
grow  and  inspire  the  student  to  higher 
ideals  in  penmanship." 

Adolph  Mohlek, 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Gate  City  Business  College. 
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From  the  nature  of  the  program  herewith  presented,  and  from  other  correspondence  we  have  had,  we  have 
everv  reason  to  believe  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  in 
Baltimore,  is  destined  to  be  a  great  success.  Eminent  men  will  address  the  Association  upon  topics  of  interest 
to  each  and  all,  while  the  intellectual  and  physical  feast,  provided  bv  the  banquet  committee,  is  destined  to  be 
a  most  satisfj^ing  affair. 

The  new  Baltimore  will  doubtless  welcome  the  Association  hosts  with  open  arms  and  joyous,  springtime 
ardor. 

The  old  Baltimore  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  :  a  hundred  million  dollars  better  than  the  old.  One  of  the 
greatest  disasters  of  modern  times  has  been  converted  into  one  of  the  greatest  blessings.  Of  course,  we  hope 
to  see  you  there.  Make  the  meeting  an  unqualified  success  by  adding  your  presence  to  the  throng  of  busy 
business  educators. 


Eastern  Commercial  Teacher's  Association 
Announcement 


The  Executive  Board  made  an  inspection 
trip  to  Haltiniore,  January  27,  and  were 
royally  entertained  by  tiie  courteous  pro- 
prietor of  the  Baltimore  Business  College 
(Our  19015  host),  Mr.  E.  H.  Norman. 

The  rooms  of  the  coUejje  are  large  and 
well  lighted  and  splendidly  adapted  for 
convention  purposes. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  will  find 
excellent  lunch  accommodations  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  in  which  Mr.  Norman's 
school  is  located,  at  very  moderate  prices. 

The  Hotel  Keiinert,  which  has  been  se- 
lected as  convention  headquarters,  and  at 
which  the  banquet  will  be  held,  is  only  one 
block  distant  from  the  school.  Rooms  can 
be  secured  at  this  hotel  at  $1.50  and  $2.00  per 
day  for  a  single  person ;  with  two  in  a  room. 
$2.50  and  $:mio. 

Baltimore  shows  no  trace  of  the  disastrous 
fire  of  a  year  ago,  and  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed have  been  replaced  by  more  mod- 
ern and  handsomer  ones.  In  its  monu- 
ments, parks  and  natural  environment,  the 
city  itself  affords  many  attractions  to  the 
visitor;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous 
places  of  amusement.  Then,  Washington 
is  but  an  hour's  ride,  and  the  round  trip  can 
be  made  for  $l.'.i5. 

The  program,  in  addition  to  the  conven- 
tional features,  presents  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  the  country.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  a  great  event,  and  should  at- 
tract the  banner  attendance. 

The  customary  reduction  in  railroad  rates 


is  assured.  When  purchasing  ticket  to 
Baltimore,  procure  a  receipt  from  your  local 
ticket  agent.  This  receipt,  viseed  at  Balti- 
more, will  ensure  a  one-third   rate  for  the 


retu 


Arrangements  for  the  shorthand  speed 
contest  are  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Currier 
Beale,  No.  s  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
assisted  by  an  unimpeachable  committee. 
In  a  recent  letter,  Mr.  Beale  assured  uie 
that  no  pains  would  be  spared  to  devise 
conditions  satisfactory  to  the  most  captious, 
and  he  feels  sanguine  that  the  affair  will 
enlist  a  fair  number  of  contestants.  Those 
desiring  to  enter  should  notify  Mr.  Beale, 
stating  for  which  prize  (cup  or  medal)  they 
wish  to  compete.  The  cup  is  free  for  all. 
The  medal  is  restricted  to  those  who  have 
mastered  the  art  within  the  past  ten  years. 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  urge 
teachers  to  attend  this  meeting.  If  inspec- 
tion of  the  program  does  not  influence, 
words  of  mine  would  lack  potency.  Mr. 
Norman  assures  me  that  he  will  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  visitors  and  the  general  success  of  the 
occasion.  While  in  Baltimore,  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  H.  M.  kowe,  and  he 
also  can  be  depended  on  to  do  all  that  a 
hospitable  and  fraternal  disposition  could 
prompt,  to  make  the  affair  thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Come  to  Baltimore  April  12,  and  bring 
your  families.  It  will  be  a  red-letter  period 
in  your  history. 

Chas.  T.  FtATT. 


Proaram 


Of  eastern  Commercial  Ceaebers'  IIss«' 

elation.    Baltimore   Business  eolleae. 

V.  m.  e.  H.  Buildins,  Baltimore, 

md.    npril  12  to  14,  1906. 

thukshay  morning,  9:.'i0  to  12  M. 

Registration  of  members  (giving  street 
address  where  possible,)  payment  of  dues, 
inspection  of  exhibits,  etc. 

Meeting  of  School  Proprietors. 

Intermission  for  lunch. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  1  TO  4:30. 

1.  Address  of  Welcome  — E.  H.  Norman, 
1906  Host. 

2.  Re8iX)nse  —  (  Dark  horse.) 

3.  President's  Address  — Chas.  T.  Piatt. 


4.  Announcements  and  appointment  of 
Committees. 

5.  Master  Passion  in  Teaching— Calvin 
O.  Althouse,  of  Department  of  Commerce, 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

<>.  Commercial  School  Statistics -- Dr.  H. 
M.  Rowe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

7.  Address— Dr.  M.  Bates  .Stephens,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Education,  State  of 
Maryland. 

8.  Night  Schools  —  Edwin  Liebfreed,  Dean 
of  American  Commercial  Schools'  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  8:00. 

Address —"  What  Should  a  Business  Ed- 
ucation Imply?— Dr.  D.  C.  Oilman,  Ex- 
President  of  John  Hopkins  Universitv. 

Address  —  "  Commerce  and  Trade  Expan- 
sion," Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of 
Treasury. 

The  addresses  will  be  given  in  the  audi- 
torium on  the  second  floor  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


Building,  a  beautiful  room  capable  of  seat- 
ing about  800  people.  Prior  to  the  addresses, 
a  reception  will  be  held  in  the  parlor  on  the 
same  floor,  in  order  to  enable  members  to 
meet  the  distinguished  guests.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  enlivened  by  music. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  9:30  TO  12:30. 
INSTITUTE  LESSONS. 

1.  Penmanship—  E.  C.  Mills,  Penmanship 
Specialist,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2.  Bookkeeping  (  Advanced  )  —  R.  J.  Ben- 
nett, Chartered  Accountant,  and  Instructor 
in  Advanced  Bookkeeping,  Detroit,  Mich., 
Business  University. 

3.  Shorthand -E.  H.  Eldridge,  Director 
Secretarial  Department,  Simmons  College, 
Boston,  Mass. 

4.  The  Commercial  Teachers'  Avocation 
—  F.  H.  Read,  of  Commercial  Department, 
Providence.  R.  I.,  High  School. 

Intermission  for  lunch. 

KRIMAY  AFTERNOON,  2:00  TO  4:30. 

1.  English—  Miss  Flora  Pryor,  Waterbury, 
Conn. .Business  College, and  Miss  losephine 
Turck  Baker,  Editor  "Correct  English  — 
How  to  Use  it,"  Evanston,  III. 

2.  Training  fc»r  Oral  Discourse  in  Com- 
mercial Schools  —  Chessman  A.  Herrick, 
Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

3.  Typewriting— Miss  Alice  M.  Wood, 
Teacher  of  Typewriting,  Eastman's  Busi- 
ness College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Banquet 


Triday  evening,   Hpril  13.  1406.    Jit  lio 
tel  Hennert. 

aster,  Chas.  T.  Piatt,  of  X 


rk 


lanus.  Mayor  of 


Toast 
City. 

Addresses  by  E. 
Baltimore. 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Secretary  of  the 
.\avy. 

Daniel  C.  Cilman,  Ex-President  of  John 
Hopkins  University. 

Hon.  Isidor  Ravner.  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Lvnn  K.  Neekins,  Editor  Balto. 
Evening  Herald.  Hon.  Edwin  Warfield, 
Governor  of  Maryland. 

SATURDAY  MORNIN(i,  10:00  TO  12:30. 

1.  Teachers'  Round  Table  —  Discussion 
every-day  school  problems. 

2.  Business  Meeting: 
fJeneral  Secretary's  Report. 
Treasurer's  Report. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
New  Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 
Selection  of  ne.xt  place  of  meeting. 
Intermission  for  lunch. 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  2:00  TO  4:00. 
Shorthand  Speed  Contest. 
Adjournment. 
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l'r.jin  auayoll  at  I'ietermarit/.l.urj;,  .Xalal, 
we  have  received  a  circular  of  the  Maritz- 
burg  Business  College,  which  has  been 
organized  and  is  being  conductetl  by  T.  R. 
Shepherd,  A.  A.  Pierce,  and  .S.  K.  Pierce,  all 
of  whom  have  been  teachers  and  students 
in  Canadian  Schools.  The  illustrations 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  school  is  located  in 
a  beautiful  building,  with  well  furnished 
rooms  and  modern  equipment.  Truly  busi- 
ness education  is  getting  to  be  world-wide 
in  character. 

On  January  1st,  the  Elliott  Commercial 
School  of  Clarksburg,  W.  \'a.,  was  incorpor- 
ated as  the  West  Virginia  Business  College, 
with  G.  C.  Finley  as  President. 


Mr.  K.  R.  Sanford,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  with  the  famous  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  Com- 
mercial High  School.  Mr.  \V,  A.  Menges 
fills  the  vacancy  at  the  Auburn,  X.  Y., 
School  of  Business.  The  .St.  Joseph  School 
Board  recently  added  new  furniture,  type- 
writers, etc.,  to  their  equipment.  The  at- 
tendance is  now  nearly  ;i^iO. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Schmidt,  Proprietor  of  the 
Chanute,  Kans.,  Business  College,  recently 
purchased  the  building  in  which  the  school 
has  been  located,  the  consideration  being 
$13,(KXI.  This  bespeaks  prosperity  and  per- 
manency, two  important  factors  in  the 
school  business. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wonnell,  the  skillful  Penman 
and  enthusiastic  Teacher  of  Penmanship 
in  the  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids.  Mich., 
reports  a  daily  attendance  of  HOII  students, 

ith    SXH    taking    penmanship    instruction 


under  Mr.  \Vn 


Tell. 


Hall's  fJusiness  College,  ):J«  Beatty  St., 
E.  E.,  I'ittsburg,  Pa.,  recently  occupied  a 
full  page  near  the  front  of  a  Souvenir 
Edition  Commemorating  the  Completion 
of  Greater  Frankstown  Ave.,  issued  by  the 
Pittsburg  Herald.  The  tone  of  the  article 
was  wholesome,  and  the  illustrations  good. 

Among  the  most  extensive  Commercial 
Museums  and  Commercial  Libraries  to  be 
found  in  any  school  in  the  United  States, 
is  the  one  built  up  during  the  past  year  by 
Stephen  1>.  \an  Benthuvsen,  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  at  Onarga,  111.  The  Commer- 
cial Museum  and  books  of  reference  very 
materially  aid  the  student  and  teacher  in 
the  study  of  the  products  of  Commerce. 
Teachers  and  school  proprietors  desiring 
valuable  information  as  to  how  to  awaken 
a  keen  interest  in  Commercial  Geography 
should  write  as  above. 

C.  E.  Yost,  of  the  Bradford,  Pa.,  High 
School,  has  been  engaged  for  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Packard  School.  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Yost  is  followed  by  A.  \V. 
Russell,  of  Alliance,  Ohio.  This  makes 
three  Zanerian  College  graduates  on  the 
Packard  faculty  at  this  time,  the  others  be 
ing  W.J.  McCartv  and  J.  K.  Leamy. 


The  above  is  an  illustration  of 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Balti- 
more Business  College,  where  the 
April  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association  is  to 
be  held,  and  below  is  given  an 
illustration  of  Hotel  Rennert  of 
Baltimore,  which  will  be  head- 
((uarters  for  the  convention   people. 
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and  Circulars 
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ly  by  J.  P.  Wilson,  Seattle,  Wash.,  con 
our  desk  from  time  to  time,  well  laden  with 
good  things,  indicating  a  progressive  insti- 
tution. The  holiday  number  before  us  con- 
tains signed  articles  from  each  of  the 
faculty,  making  it  especially  interesting 
alike  to  the  students  and  the  public.  We 
like  the  idea,  and  hope  to  see  it  passed 
around. 

The  Central  Business  College,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  is  mailing  to  students  in  High 
.Schools,  who  are  about  to  complete  their 
work,  a  circular  letter  inviting  attention  to 
that  institution.  With  the  circular  letter 
they  are  enclosing  a  sheet  containing  prac- 
tice work  from  some  of  their  students', 
showing  the  excellent  work  they  are  doing 
in  penmanship.  It  strikes  us  as  being  a 
very  attractive  method  of  advertising.  We 
think  you  would  think  so  too  if  you  saw 
the  sheet  of  students'  work  enclosed.  It  is 
excellent. 

The  Practical  Business  College,  Cam- 
bridge, C,  issues  a  very  well-printed,  clean- 
looking,  four-page  circular. 

Gordon  Commercial  College,  Cleburne, 
Texas,  issues  a  creditable  catalog  consider- 
ing the  section  of  the  country  and  size  of 
the  place  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  Business  College, 
publishes  a  catalog  which  gives  one  the 
impression  of  a  really  good  school.  We  con- 
gratulate the  good  people  of  Huron  for  hav- 
ing in  their  midst  such  an  excellent  insti- 
tution. The  Business  College  seems  to  be 
apart  of  Huron  College,  a  regularly  incor- 
porated institution  of  that  city  antl  state. 

The  Shafer  College  is  the  title  of  a  four- 
page  circular  with  graceful  script  heading 
recently  received,  indicating  that  business 
education  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  strenuousness  of  times. 

A  clean-looking,  four-page  circular  be- 
speaking a  progressive  business  school  is 
received  from  the  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Business 
College,  McDaniels  &  Swank,  Proprietors. 

One  of  the  prettiest  little  calendars  that 
have  come  to  our  desk  this  year,  is  labelled 
"Compliments  of  the  Spencerian  Pen  Com 
pany."  It  is  in  six  divisions,  two  months 
to  each  tablet,  each  tablet  containing  beau 
tifuly  lithographed  illustrations  of  flowers 
appropriate  to  the  seasons.  It  is  worth 
having. 

One  of  the  most  effective  little  envelope- 
size  circulars  is  received  from  the  Metro- 
politan Business  College,  Chicago,  Ill_. 

A  very  artistic  calendar,  with  holiday 
greetings  and  photos  of  the  faculty,  is  at 
hand  from  the  MacCormac  School, Chicago, 

A  beautifully  covered  circular  is  received 
from  Mr.  John  W.  Hough,  Wooster,  Ohio, 
K'.  F.  D.  No.  li,  advertising  his  mail  course 
and  penmanship  specialties. 

A  very  prettily  engraved  and  printed  cir 
cular  is  at  hand,  advertising  the  Berry's 
Writing  Books,  from  the  B.  D.  Berry  Com 
pany,  Chicago.  III.,  '.Ms  Wabash  Ave. 


d  Suggestion   to  Ccact^crs. 

"  5cl]OoI  is  progressing  nicely  anb  3  am  getting  excellent  results  by  using  (El]e  Business 
(Educator  in  connection  tt>itl]  my  mriting  brill.  IDe  practice  exclusirely  from  tl]e  copies  gioen 
therein.  3  put  ons  of  tlje  plates  on  tl]e  boarb  sach  bay  anb  tl|e  class  works  from  tl]at,  anb 
tl]0se  who  l]aDe  tl]e  journal  use  that  also.     3  ^^^^  founb  it  quite  satisfactory." 

ro.  5.  prttcl]ett, 
Campbell  College.  £)olton,  Kans. 
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o(  the  LiiiCDlii,  Xl-U..  Business  ColleKe, 
the  new  head  of  the  Department  of  Geogra- 
phy and  Agriculture,  of  the  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan  I'niversity,  Lincoln.  Mr.  Bishop  is 
regarded  everywhere  by  those  who  know 
hitn  as  one  of  our  foremost  commercial 
teachers  and  one  of  the  truest  men  in  the 
profession.  He  has  shown  himself  a  good 
citizen  as  well  as  a  good  teacher  and  busi- 
ness man,  by  allowing  himself  to  be  made 
president  of  the  school  board  of  Uni- 
versity Place,  the  beautiful  Lincoln  suburb 
where  he  lives.  His  scores  of  friends  will 
wish  him  in  liis  new  position  an  increase  of 
the  honors  and  satisfaction  that  have  been 
his  in  the  field  he  no^v  leaves. 

R.  W.  Morse,  for  several  years  in  charge  of 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Gard- 
ner. Mass.,  High  School,  entered  Dartmouth 
College,  Feb.  2,  for  a  complete  course  in  the 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and 
Finance.  Mr.  Morse  is  looking  well  and 
wisely  to  the  future. 

Miss  Lillian  Edgerly,  of  the  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  High  School,  took  Mr.  Morse's  place 
at  Gardner,  Mass. 

A.  A.  Peterson,  recently  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  Montana  College,  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont.,  has  been  given  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing the  new  commercial  department 
in  the  Pendleton,  Oregon,  High  School.  Mr. 
Peterson  is  a  graduate  of  Highland  Park 
College,  Des  Moines, 

C.  E.  Hutchinson,  of  S.  New  Lyme,  Ohio, 
has  been  engaged  as  principal  of  Brown's 
Business  College.  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Mr. 
Brown  has  outside  interests  of  a  commer- 
cial nature  which  will  occupy  the  most  of 
his  titne.  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  a  graduate  of 
Colby  College,  Waterville,  Maine. 


H  E.  Watson,  formerly  of  Nevada,  Mis- 
souri, now  with  Heald's  Business  College, 
San  Francisco,  is  proving  himself  a  valua- 
ble man  in  his  capacity  there  as  head  of  the 
Employment  and  Advertising  work.  He  is 
a  hustling,  up-to-date  young  man,  who  ftillv 
deserves  the  success  that  is  coming  his 
way. 

Lee  A.  Thompson,  a  Ferris  graduate,  is 
the  new  teacher  of  shorthand  in  the  Koch- 
ester,  N.  H.,  Business  College. 

Miss  Leta  Chamberlain,  recently  of  Lau- 
rel. Miss.,  now  with  the  St.  Marys,  Ohio, 
Business  College,  has  just  been  chosen  to 
teach  Gregg  shorthand  in  the  four  C's. 
Madison,  Wis.  Both  Miss  Chamber- 
lain and  her  enthusiastic,  thorough-going 
employer  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Claude  A.  Monroe,  a  first-class  youngpen- 
man.  trained  under  W.  A.  Hoffman,  of  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  is  the  new  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Minneapolis  Bus- 
iness College.  His  business  writing  would 
give  points  to  the  majority  of  the  old-line 
professionals. 

Miss  Lucy  Mae  Taylor,  a  graduate  of  the 
Ohio  l^niversity,  Athens,  O.,  and  one  of  the 
bright  young  lady  students  under  the  in- 
struction of  Mr.  C.  M.  Copeland,  of  the  com- 
mercial school  of  the  University,  has  just 
been  chosen  to  handle  the  shorthand  work 
of  the  Indiana,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School. 

M.  S.  King,  of  the  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Com- 
mercial Department  of  the  High  School, 
has  resigned,  and  H.  B.  Slater,  of  that 
school,  has  been  promoted  to  Mr.  King's 
place.  At  this  writing,  Mr.  King's  success- 
or has  not  been  chosen.  Mr.  King  has  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  examinations  for  the 
New  York  High  School  of  Commerce,  and 
he  will  doubtless  receive  an  early  appoint- 
ment.   He  is  a  very  successful  teacher. 

Examinations  were  held  in  jersey  City, 
Christmas  week,  forcandidatesfor  the  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  fine 
new  high  school  in  that  citv.  The  initial 
salary  will  be  .f  l.'iOO,  and  the  ultimate  salary 
will  reach  $1^400.  Teachers  are  rewarded 
for  length  of  service  by  annual  increases  in 
salary.  At  this  writing  the  committee  has 
not  announced  its  choice  of  a  candidate. 
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recentl>-  of  New  Vork  City,  is  a  new  teacher 
in  the  W.  Va.,  Business  College,  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va. 

On  January  4th  of  the  present  year,  at 
0819  Yale  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Mott  passed  to  the  future  life.  Mr.  Mott  was 
for  twenty-five  years  a  business  school  rep- 
resentative or  solicitor.  He  was  a  man  of 
unusual  all-around  ability  in  his  line  of 
work,  and  as  a  consequence,  had  a  wider 
reputation  and  more  friends  than  befalls 
the  lot  of  the  average  man.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  had  been  associated  with 
the  Chicago  Business  College,  one  of  the 
largest  commercial  schools  in  the  country. 

The  Industrial  Record,  Live  Oak,  Fla.. 
contains  a  very  complimentary  notice  of 
the  Southern  Business  College  of  that  city, 
and  of  the  Manager,  Mr.  W.  H.  Vigus,  who 
was  formerly  employed  in  the  office  of  THE 
BUSINESS  Educator. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Breitenbucher,  of  Nashville, 
Ohio,  is  now  engaged  teaching  shorthand 
and  penmanship  in  the  Canton,  Ohio, 
Actual  Business  College. 

We  recently  had  a  pleasant  call  from  Hon. 
Howard  W.  Pears,  of  the  Lima,  O.,  Business 
College.  Mr.  Pears  is  at  the  present  time 
in  Columbus  representing  Allen  Co.  in  the 
Ohio  Legislature.  Since  meeting  him  per- 
sonally we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Business  College  Fraternity,  as  well  as  the 
people  in  general  of  Ohio,  have  at  least  one 
faithful  representative  in  the  State  Capitol 
of  Ohio.  He  impressed  us  as  being  a  clean, 
practical,  high-minded  man. 


CONCERNING  FEDERATION  COMMITTEES. 


There  were  two  committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers'  Federation  which  are  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  in  Cleveland  in  December  of  this 
year,  which  would  doubtless  welcome  suggestions  and  information  from  any  member  of  our  pro- 
fession and  Federation.  The  first  committee  above  referred  to  is  to  report  upon  the  Revision  of 
Constitution,  and  is  as  follows  :  A.  F.  Harvey,  Chairman,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Business  College  ; 
W.  I.  Tinus,  Chicago,  111.,  Business  College;  and  J.  A.  Lyons,  of  Powers  &  Lyons,  Chicago.  If 
there  is  anything  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Federation  you  should  like  to  see  changed,  or  if 
there  is  any  improvement  you  have  in  mind  which  should  be  made,  address  one  or  more  mem- 
bers of  that  committee. 

The  other  committee  was  appointed  on  Auditing  and  Finance,  whose  duty  it  is  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  Federation,  and  to  suggest  some  plan  for  preparing  a  budget  of  expenses  each 
year,  and  is  as  follows:  J.  A.  Lyons,  Chairman,  W.  I.  Tinus,  Chicago,  111.,  Business  College;  J. 
F.  Fish,  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago;  John  R.  Gregg,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
Chicago  ;  and  Enos  Spencer,  Louisville,  Ky.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  regarding 
the  finances  of  the  organization,  or  if  you  have  any  plan  by  which  the  organization  may  be  con- 
ducted on  a  more  economical  plan,  you  will  confer  a  favor  upon  all  concerned  by  addressing 
the  committee. 

Now,  do  not  wait  for  some  one  else  to  speak  up,  but  attend  to  the  matter  at  once  yourself,  if 
you  have  suggestions  to  make.  The  personnel  of  these  committees  is  such  as  to  insure  careful 
consideration  upon  the  topics  named.  They  are  persons  whom  the  humblest  in  our  profession 
can  approach  with  suggestions,  and  they  are'  not  such  as  to  make  any  radical  moves  or  suggest- 
ions, which  might  in  any  way  endanger  our  Federation  or  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
have  the  best  interests  of  our  work  at  heart,  and  will  doubtless  sacrifice  much  time  this  year  in 
order  that  they  may  serve  the  profession  wisely. 
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A  SCRIPT  SERIAL  IN  TKN  NUMBERS.         NO.  NINE. 

NINA    PEARL    HUDSON    NOBLE, 

Salem,  Mass. 


You  have  followed  the  little  story  and  the  Postlude  explains  the  riddle.  Cannot  each 
one  of  you  who  are  students  take  this  simile  to  yourself  and  gain  encouragement  there- 
by? Can  you  nut  believe  that  each  seeming  failure  may  be  an  added  step  toward  success  ? 
Surely  a  good  handwriting,  nay,  a  beautiful  and  graceful  handwriting,  is  the  fairest  bride 
one  could  possess.  Tiie  more  you  sacrifice  for  the  art,  the  more  enraptured  you  will  be- 
come with  it.    Once  winning,  you  will  never  apply  for  a  divorce. 
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Miss  Berenice  Palmer,  whose  portrait 
appears  herewith,  was  born  In  Ohio  near 
Cleveland.  While  quite  voung  her  parents 
moved  to  Kansas  where  she  grew  to  j^oung 
womanhood  and  received  her  edu.ation  in 
the  Public,  High,  and  Normal  .Schools  of 
that  state,  including  one  year  at  Washburn 
College  in  Topeka.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
she  began  teaching.  After  four  years  she 
returned  to  Ohio  where  she  taught  two 
years.  While  attending  the  summer  school 
at  Wooster,  she  became  interested  in  pen- 
manship and  drawing  and  resolved  to 
attend  the  Zanerian,  which  she  did  later. 
After  attending  nine  months  she  received 
a  call  from  Corpus  Christi.  Texas,  where 
she  is  now  located  teaching  penmanship 
and  drawing.  She  reports  pleasant  work 
and  agreeable  people  to  work  with. 

Miss  Palmer  writes  a  good,  plain,  strong 
arm  movement  hand,  revealing  the  fact 
that  she  believes  in  tirst  practicing  and 
then  in  preaching.  Although  having  lived 
in  a  number  of  states  and  having  filled  a 
number  of  important  positions  and  met 
many  people,  she  retains  that  feminine 
modesty  which  marks  a  true  woman. 

That  her  work  is  successful  is  evidenced 
by  the  specimens  we  have  examined  from 
time  to  time  from  the  hands  of  her  pupils, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  her  own  pen- 
manship improves  rather  than  retrogades, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  supervisors  and 
teachers  in  our  Public  Schools,  as  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  too  many  is  to  give 
up  practice  as  soon  as  the  position  is 
secured. 

It  therefore  gives  us  pleasure  to  introduce 
Miss  Palmer  to  our  many  readers  as  an 
example  of  achievement,  the  result  of 
earnest  work  rather  than  superior  talent. 


Your  nauie  written  twice  in  the  Editor's 
most  skillful  manner,  printed  in  The  BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATOR,  and  cut  furnished  of  one 
signature  (your  choice)  for  $1.00.  For  30 
cents  extra  both  signatures  will  be  flour- 
ished. These  two  same  signature  cost 
$5.00,  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  print  them  in 
The  Business  Educ.\tor.  Upon  receipt 
of  journal  containing  signature,  let  us  know 
your  choice,  if  but  one  is  desired,  and  it  will 
then  be  mailed  to  you.  For  $125  it  will  be 
engraved  to  fill  a  column  and  a  half  in 
width,  instead  of  one  column.  Forty  cents 
extra,  if  both  large-size  signatures  are 
desired. 
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These  three  specimens  give  you  an  idea  as  to  the  improvement  Mr.  J.  F.  Caskev,  Penman  in  the  Burdett  College 
Boston,  Mass.,  secures  on  tlie  part  of  his  pupils  in  from  three  to  four  months.  The  dates  of  the  first  and  second  speci 
mens  are  given.  Number  three  was  clipped  from  a  page  of  bookkeeping  work  and  was  probably  written  in  Dece 
None  of  the  work  was  especially  prepared  for  exhibition,  and  it  represents  very  fairl3-  the  amount  of  improvement 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  submitted.  Some  of  the  work  was  not  written  with  as  black  ink  as 
necessary  for  first-class  engraving. 
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I-:.  H.  >K(,MWt-n.  I'cntnaniri  tiie  \\\-stt-rii 
Schuol  ut  Cuuiiiierce,  Stockton,  Calif.,  re- 
cently favored  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
with  a  club  of  subscriptions,  and  also  some 
specimens  of  writing  from  his  own  pen  and 
from  the  pens  of  his  students.  Mr.  >[cGow- 
en  is  making  very  rapid  progress  in  his  own 
work,  and  judging  from  the  specimens  of 
students'  work  be  enclosed,  he  is  securing 
exceptionally  good  results  in  his  teaching. 
All  of  the  work  enclosed  is  very  free  move- 
ment, firm  in  line,  and  very  legible.  Three 
students,  Archer  Harlan,  E.  J.  Webber,  E. 
B.  Goodwin  and  Lewis  Donville,  would 
certainly  make  professionals  of  a  high 
order  of  skill,  judging  from  their  work, 

Mr.  R.  F.  Kennedy,  teacher  in  Allen's 
Business  College,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  recently 
favored  us  with  slips,  showing  the  writing 
done  by  his  students.  The  work  is  quite 
practical  and  modern.  The  work  from  the 
following  students  deserves  special  men- 
tion: Albert  Dickson,  Henry  A.  Roberts, 
Pansy  Xaunian.  Laura  Hansen.  Xellie  L. 
Miller.  Tillie  McGee.  Lucy  Hnrly.  John 
Hartstead,  Beatrice  Campbell  and  Selma 
Enger. 

We  recently  received  a  package  of  speci- 
mens of  writing  from  students  in  the 
Monongahela,  Pa.,  Public  Schools,  Miss 
Lois  M.  Stewart  special  teacher  of  writing. 
The  specimens  sent  shows  the  work  being 
done  in  all  the  grades,  including  the  High 
School.  Movement  is  begun  almost  at  the 
beginning,  and  the  results  secured  in  the 
first  and  second  years  with  lead  pencil  are 
exceptionally  practical.  The  work  through 
out  is  very  good,  considering  the  fact  that 
Miss  Stewart  has  had  charge  of  the  work 
but  a  few  months. 

Mr.  E.  Wilder,  Principal  of  Henager's 
Business  College,  Cripple  Creek.  Colo., 
writes  a  practical  hand,  and  succeeds  in 
teaching  others  to  do  the  same.  Mrs.  May 
Allison,  a  pupil,  succeeded  in  displacing 
her  cramped  finger  movement  style  of 
writing  by  a  free,  arm  movement  style  in 
six  weeks  time,  making  as  much  improve- 
ment as  is  usually  made  in  as  many 
months. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Adams  of  the  Marietta.  (Miio, 
Commercial  College,  is  doing  excellent 
work  in  business  penmanship,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  specimens  submitted  from 
his  students.  The  work  of  A.  R.  Stephens 
is  among  the  best  that  has  come  our  way 
this  year.  It  is  professional  like  in  ex- 
cellence, and  reveals  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  until  he  will  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  America's  finest,  if  he  sticks 
closely  to  his  text.  Rose  Dyar  is  also  writ- 
ing a  splendid  hand.  Her  small  letters  are 
especially  strong  and  practical.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  examine  and  review  such  good 
work. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Reynolds,  Boswell,  Ind.  Ty.. 
writes  a  splendid  business  hand,  and  is 
succeeding  in  teaching  his  7th  grade  pupils 
to  write  practically  also.  The  specimens 
sent  average  quite  well,  clearlj'  indicating 
that  practical  writing  can  be  taught  and  ac- 
quired in  the  grades. 

Some  of  the  very  best  business  writing  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  in  examining  this 
year  is  at  hand  from  the  Northwestern 
BusinessCollege. Chicago.  III., L.  L.  Branth- 
over,  Penman.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  re- 
markably free  from  scrawls  and  flourishes, 
and  yet  unusually  free  and  practical  in  ex- 
ecution. It  is  not  every  one  w^ho  can  teach 
movement  and  prevent  scra\%'ls  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Branthover  does  it.  If  we  were 
to  name  the  best  ones  out  of  a  bunch  of 
about  fifty,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
give  the  names  of  at  least  two-thirds,  and 
as  we  do  not  have  the  room  for  so  many,  we 
must  forego  that  pleasure.  Certificates  will 
soon  be  finding  their  way  to  this  institu- 
tion, if  w^e  mav  judge  from  the  excellent 
work  at  hand.  The  charm  of  the  work  and 
the  neatness  of  the  page  would  be  lost  in 
engraving,  or  we  should  present  not  a  little 
of  this  to  our  many  readers. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Bean.  Penman  and  Commercial 
Teacher  in   the    Polytechnic  College,  Fort 


Mr.  O.  D.  Foster,  whose  handwriting  and 
portrait  appear  above,  was  born  May  10, 18^7, 
in  Sheldon.  111.  Two  vears  laterhis  parents 
rtioved  to  a  farm  in  Madison  Co.,  Indiana, 
where  they  yet  reside.  At  the  age  of  14  he 
completed  the  Public  School  part  of  his  ed- 
ucation, and  then  attended  a  Xormal.  At 
the  age  of  Ifi  he  graduated  in  the  Indiana 
Business  Institute,  and  a  year  later  he 
completed  a  course  in  art  at  Mt.  Morris,  111., 
College,  and  a  year  later  he  completed  a 
course  in  the  Zanerian,  at  which  time  he 
accepted  a  position  as  instructor  of  pen- 
manship and  bookkeeping  in  the  Indiana 
Business  Institute  at  Anderson.  A  year  la- 
ter he  re-entered  the  Mt.  Morris  College  as 
student  and  teacher,  and  later  on  filled  po 
sitions  in  Plattsburg.  Mo..  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  Manchester.  Ind..  College,  teach- 
ing at  various  times  Penmanship.  Drawing. 
Latin.  Greek  and  the  Commercial  subjects. 
For  three  vears  he  has  been  Principal  of  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  last  named 
institution,  while  carrying  on  work  as  a 
student.  This  Spring  he  will  be  decorated 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Thisindicatesthat 
Mt.  Foster  has  l>een  leading  a  more  than 
usually  strenuous  life,  and  that  he  is  ac- 
complishing an  unusual  amount  of  work 
considering  the  fact  that  he  has  made  his 
own  \vay. 

He  is  married  and  has  two  little  girls.  Mr. 
Foster  is  a  young  man  of  much  promise 
and  unusual  ability  derived  from  study  as 
well  as  experience.  His  morals,  habits  and 
character  are  above  reproach,  while  his 
penmanship  ranks  quite  high,  as  shown  in 
his  signature  herewith.  The  profession 
needs  more  such  well  rounded  ability,  aiid 
we  therefore  welcome  him  to  our  ranks  in 
this  public  manner. 


Worth,  Texas,  is  doing  excellent  work  in 
the  penmanship  line,  as  shown  by  speci- 
mens of  business  writing,  movement  ex- 
ercises, etc.,  from  his  students.  Ora  Lee 
Thomas,  W.  C.  Pritchett.  Tom  Sherwood.  R. 
A.  Dunn,  Callie  Smith.  W.  H.  H.  Carter,  and 
many  others,  are  on  the  road  to  success  in 
penmanship.  We  hope  to  present  some 
specimens  later  on  showing  the  work  being 
done. 

Mr.  John  W.  Gearhart,  Fifteen,  Ohio, 
writes  a  practical  business  hand  himself, 
and  is  succeeding  in  teaching  others  to  do 
the  same,  evidence  of  which  we  have  in 
specimens  from  his  pupils.  One  from  a 
pupil  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  another  but 
fifteen  years  of  age.  both  show  excellent 
progress  and  results.  Form  and  movement 
are  being  taught  and  acquired  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Pitkin,  supervisor  of  writing 
in  the  Coldwater,  Mich.,  Public  Schools, 
recently  favored  us  with  specimens  of  work 
from  pupils  of  the  various  grades  from  the 
1st  to  the  8th,  all  of  which  show  that  the 
work  in  penmanship  is  being  looked  after 
in  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  manner.  Mr. 
Pitkin  is  getting  results  of  the  practical 
nature,  even  though  he  has  not  had  the 
work  in  charge  very  long.  It  will  not  be 
many  years  until  he  will  have  evidence 
sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  form 
and  movement  can  be  taught  at  one  and 
the  samp  time  in  the  public  schools,  from 
the  1st  grade  to  the  high  school. 

Here  is  a  roll  of  specimens  done  by  the 
students  of  G.  E.  Gustafson,  penman  in  the 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Business  College.  The 
work  throughout  is  excellent.  The  work  of 
Grace  Richards  is  exceptionally  accurate 
and  graceful.  J.  Sullivan  writes  small 
letters  especially  well.  Jeannette  Sullivan 
writes  exceptionally  well.  E.  Taubert 
swings  the  pen  with  almost  professional 
grace  and  excellence.  Cora  Holmes  also 
does  very  creditable  work.  Better  figures 
than  those  made  by  Signe  Hultberg.  we 
have  not  seen.  Some  of  this  work  would 
have  been  engraved  and  presented  to  our 
readers,  had  it  not  been  written  with  blue 
ink,  and  therefore  not  suitable  for  photo- 
engraving. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Cottrell,  teacher  of  penmanship 
in  the  Xo.  Manchester,  Ind.,  College,  sends 
specimens  of  students'  writing,  which  show 
splendid  training  and  improvement.  The 
work  of  the  following  pupits  is  especially 
meritorous:  Emorv  L.  Gradv,  Martha 
Smith,  H.  White.  Charles  A.  Puterbaugh, 
Ralph  D.  Rvder,  James  Xewcomer,  Thur- 
man  Hopper  and  Xora  Ross.  Mr.  Cottrell  is 
a  fine  young  man.  who  believes  in  con- 
scientious effort  and  simplified  penmanship. 

A  large  package  by  prepaid  express  of 
students  specimens  is  received  from  J.  F. 
Caskey.  penman  in  the  Burdett  College  of 
Boston.  First  are  shown  specimens  of 
students  writing  done  in  class.  They 
average  up  with  the  best  received  at  this 
office.  Second  are  sho^\'n  specimens  of 
students  writing  when  they  entered  the 
school  in  September  and  October.  Also  a 
specimen  of  their  work  at  the  present  time, 
with  several  pages  selected  from  their  book- 
keeping work.  This  shows  what  they  could 
do  when  they  began,  what  they  can  do  now 
during  the  writing  lesson  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  apply  this  knowledge  and  skill  in 
their  daily  work  in  bookkeeping.  We  wish 
all  of  our  readers  could  see  the  improve- 
ment made  by  all  of  these  pupils.  They, 
without  doubt,  place  Mr.  Caskey  in  the 
front  ranks  of  American  teachers  of  pen- 
manship, which,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  discover,  means  the  world's  best. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examin - 
ing  specimens  from  the  pupils  of  the  Cen- 
tral Evening  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  Mr.  Charlton  V.  Howe,  teacher  of  pen- 
manship. The  work  is  among  the  best  re- 
ceived at  this  office  from  evening  schools. 
and  some  of  it  compared  favorably  with  the 
best  received  from  business  schools.  We 
wish  to  compliment  the  following  upon  the 
excellence  of  their  writing:  Charles  V. 
Uhland.  Charles  F.  Chambers.  Jr.,  Edmund 
E.  Lingard,  M.  A.  Rabinowitz.  Albert  C. 
Xorton,  Winifred  Siegmann  and  Just  Erick- 
sen.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Howe  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  THE 
Business  Educator,  and  the  kind  of 
writing  for  which  it  stands.  In  order  to 
stimulate  interest  in  his  classes,  he  gives 
awards  consisting  of  a  handsomely  en- 
grossed certificate,  copper-plate-like  cards 
from  his  own  pen,  and  four  subscriptions  to 

The  Business  Eoucatok, 
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Have  you  any  literature  bearing  on  the 
relative  merits  of  slant  writing,  such  as  I 
write,  and  vertical  writing,  such  as  is 
taught  in  the  public  schools?  I  have 
charge  of  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  High  School,  and  all  of  the  pupils  who 
come  to  me  are  vertical  writers. 

I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  slant 
writing  is  the  best,  but  it  is  sometimes 
hard  for  me  to  explain  from  a  scientific  aiid 
pedagogical  point  of  view  why  it  is  so.  For 
instance,  our  Superintendent,  who  seems  to 
haVe  been  converted  to  the  vertical  idea, 
maintains  that  the  only  difference  between 
slant  and  vertical  writing  is  in  the  position 
of  the  paper.  Now  I  know  that  the  angle  at 
which  the  paper  is  held  makes  some  little 
difference,  but  certainly  that  is  not  all. 
How  shall  I  answer  his  arguments.'  He 
believes  in  movement  drills,  and  requires 
all  the  pupils  in  the  grades  from  the  fourth 
up  to  use  the  combined  arm  and  hnger 
movement. 

I  wish  to  ask  your  judgment  on  the  en- 
closed specimens  of  my  pupils  work  this 
year.  These  are  fair  samples  of  the  change 
wrought  in  the  writing  in  the  time  indi- 
cated on  the  slips,  which  averages  about 
four  months. 

Anything  you  can  do  forme  in  this  respect 
will  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  in  the  matter,  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

In  answer  to  the  above  inquiries  and  sug- 
gestions, 1  take  pleasure  in  replying  as 
follows: 

I  know  of  no  impartial  literature  upon  the 
question  of  slant,  etc.,  exiept  such  which 
has  appeared  in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
from  time  to  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  exact  differ- 
ence between  vertical  and  slant  writing,  as 
there  are  so  many  modifying  conditions 
which  must  be  considered  in  order  to  treat 
the  subject  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  man 
ner.  Vertical  writing  favors  legibility  at 
the  expense  of  freedom,  especially  from  left 
to  right.  Very  slanting  writing  favors  left 
to  right  action  at  the  expense  of  legibility. 
A  higher  percentage  of  legibility  and 
rapidity  may  iie  secured  at  an  angle 
sotuewhere  between  the  extremes  of  verti 
cal  on  one  hand  and  43  degrees  on  the  other. 
An  angle  of  iS  degrees  for  the  down  strokes 
is  sufficient  to  encourage  freedom  in  action 
from  left  to  right,  and  not  great  enough  to 
interfer  seriously  with  legibility. 

The  reason  why  the  pen  cannot  travel 
quite  as  rapidly  in  vertical  writing  as  in 
slanting  writing  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
vertical  writing  there  is  a  difference  of 
about  45  degrees  between  the  up  and  down 
strokes,  while  in  slant  writing  there  is  a 
difference  between  up  aud  down  strokes  of 
but  about  30  degrees.  The  greater  the 
difference  in  direction  between  up  and 
down  strokes,  the  less  rapidly  can  these 
strokes  be  made.  The  more  nearly  parallel 
up  and  down  strokes  are  the  more  rapidly 
they  can  be  made.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  pen  cannot  travel  as  rapidly  in  making 
shorthand  notes  as  in  longhand,  as  the  pen 
changes  direction  more  frequently  and  to  a 
greater  extent  in  shorthand  than  in  long- 
hand. 


The  question,  after  all,  is  not  which  is 
the  most  legible  style  of  writing,  but  rather 
which  style  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
most  legible  and  most  rapid. 

The  angle  of  the  paper  does  have  much  to 
do  with  the  slant  of  ones  writing,  but  it  is 
not  the  primary  difference  between  vertical 
and  slant  writing.  When  you  change  the 
paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  vertical 
writing  you  make  conditions  very  difficult 
to  get  across  the  page.  Likewise  if  you 
change  the  paper  favorably  to  very  slant 
ing  writing,  you  then  make  it  difficult  to 
produce  extended  letters,  etc. 

We  have  seen  no  finer  specimens  from 
any  school  this  year  than  the  ones  you 
enclose.  The  change  from  the  vertical  to 
the  slant  is  the  most  perfect  and  successful 
of  any  I  have  examined  for  some  time. 
Whether  or  not  you  have  had  the  argu- 
ments on  your  side  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence, so  long  as  you  have  the  results  on 
your  side,  which  you  certainly  have. 

To  make  this  question  perfectly  plain 
would  require  a  series  of  articles,  profusely 
illustrated.  Should  there  be  enough  in- 
terested from  this  brief  discussion,  it  would 
give  me  pleasure  to  prepare  such  a  series  of 
articles,  or  it  would  please  me  more  if  some- 
one else  would  prepare  them  and  present 
them.  Editor 

\         ■■  Cash  paid  for  old  and  rare  books  on  .\1-  5 

<  iihahets,  Caligvaphv.  and  for  Manuscripts  of  ) 

<  celel)r.ited  Penmen."      C.   L     RICKETTS.  ) 
?               First  Nationa.1  Bank  Building.  Chicago.  ) 
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li  CARDS 


for  15c. 

I  will  give  free  a  pack  of  sam- 
ples and  send  terms  to  agents 
with  each  order. 
Agents  Wah.ntecl. 

BLANK  CARDS  .'a?dYVow  orthrmaiS: 

Hand  cut.      Conif    iii  17    ditferent  colors.      Sample    100 
pnytpiiiti.    15o        I  .u'X)    I'.v    express.  75c.      Card    Circular 


Ink.    Glossy    Black 
H'.-^l'whit.-,  i.V.  per  bottle.     1  Oblique  Pen  Hoi- 
'iilL.tt  -  No.  1  Pens.  10c.  per  doz.      Lessons  in 
il  iiiR.     *  '11  rular  for  stamp. 
.  BODE.  27*h  St  .  Pittsburgh.  S.  S..  Penn. 


^^®/fx£om.aA 


I  will  write  twelve  of  the  finest 
cards  you  ever  gazed  on  for  only 
20  cents.  Colored  cards  written 
in  white  ink  at  20  cents  per  dozen. 
Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  writ- 
ten in  from  Four  to  Nineteen  ways, 
50  cents.  Fine  specimen  of  pen- 
work,  10  cents.  Address, 
M.     A..     ADAMS. 

CARE 

MarietlZL  Commercia.1  College.  Marietta,  O. 


IIIBII^ra 


An  Illinois  party  who  shines  some  through 
the  point  of  his  pen  sends  me  some  speci- 
mens as  irregular  as  a  young  lawyer's 
office  rent. 

His  letter  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
written  bv  the  shaky  hand  of  a  dicethrower 
at  an  old  lady's  coffee-klatch. 

His  up  strokes  started  out  like  an  air  ship; 
his  down  strokes  came  back  like  an  ill  fated 
meteor  sinking  deep  below  the  line. 

Then  he  made  another  start  like  an  ald- 
erman getting  out  of  a  prohibition  caucus 
to  get  a  drink  — of  water. 

Another  fellow  down  in  Kansas  had  a 
kind  of  a  grass  hopper  movement,  about 
three  jumps  to  the  line  and  about  six  lines 
to  the  jump,  with  a  quirl  on  the  end  that 
looked  like  a  pig's  tail  when  he  is  waiting 
for  an  ear  of  corn. 

I  wrote  him  to  jump  into  some  good 
school  and  make  oval  exercises  by  the 
million.  Recent  specimens  from  him  in- 
dicate that  he  has  attended  a  good  Business 
College  or  has  slept  with  "Palmer's 
Budget"  under  his  pillow,    flood  boy! 


I  have  a  business  school  investment  proposit- 
ion which  is  very  attractive.  $2,000  to  f.'j.OOO 
talks.  Address.  ••RARE  CH.^NCE," 

Care  Business  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


ATTENTION-SPtCIAL  OFFER-FREE  REGISTRATION 


Schermerhorn  Teachers'  Agency.  3  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Semi  tor  circulars  NOW.     file  your  record  for 
Immediiite  positions  or  for  Sept  ,  I9U6. 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL.  Manager. 


25  PER  CENT.  CASH  COMMISSION 

if  you  take  orders  for  my  cards. 
Price,  15  cents  per  dozen.      Send  4 
cents  in  stamps  for  sample  case  and 
instructions. 

C.  R.  TATE,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Care  Bartlett  CoUege 


,D.L.SlODDZiRD 


fRACTICAL  WORK 
with  instructions. 
To  introduce  I  will 
send  it  with  my 
Steel  Square  Pock- 
et Folder,  a  wonderful  mechanical  educator,  that 
shows  how  pen  work  is  applied  practically,  en- 
closed in  a  Morocco  Case  with  pockets  suitable 
for  carrying  cards,  street  car  tickets,  etc.,     'lA/t 

for...- ...VWC. 

If  you  want  them  at  introductory  price  order 
now,  for  although  this  is  the  first  advertisement 
I  have  placed  for  my  Booklet  on  Designing,  yet 
I  have  received  orders  for  it  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 


By  A.  R.  Stephens,  pupil  of  M.  A.  Adams,  proprietor  and  penman,  Marietta,  O.,  Commercial  College. 

Ill  tJj^4if7'^^7:^,<g^z^g;^^^i^^^^^^  II   I 


UNION  BUSINESS  College 
QuiNCY,  Ills. 


BEGINNERS  desiring  positions  as  conin 
teachers  should  consult  the  Cen- 
tra.! Teachers'  Agency.  We  have  many  oppor- 
tunities to  place  well  qualified  beginners.  State 
training  and  desires  in  first  letter. 

Have  purchaser  for  half  interest  in  medium - 
sized,  successful  Business  College. 

E.  C.  ROGERS,  Manager. 

Columbus.  Ohio. 


Standard  Dictionary  for  25c. 


,  Postallnformation.  Proof  Read- 
iiation  Marks  Revenue  Law, 
■  IlLnt:  r  S  Coins,  Weights  and 
\  "iiN  Mispronounced,  etc  .  etc. 


ial 


Branches.      Advance    Fee   Not 

^^^^■^^^^       Required.      Positions  in  High 

Schools  and  Colleges     Penmai 
ship.   Commercial    Branches,    also    Teachers 
Stenography.      Salaries  $600  to  $1,.500.      Regist 
carlv.     Send  for  circulars. 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  MaLi\a.ger, 
378  Waba.sh  Ave..  Chica.g 
Thurston  Teachers*  Agency. 


Want  a  position  ? 
nn  Vnn  want  a  teacher? 
III!  I  nil  Want  a  partner? 
UV     1  U U      Want  to  buy  a  school  ? 

Want  to  sell  a  school  ? 
If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

CLICK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

E.  L.  Glick,  Mgr.  Concord.  N.  H. 


to  teach  bookkeeping,  pen- 

manship  and  arithmetic  in 

f       JULY      FIRST    ^"s^'iess  college    that    has 


eputation     for    thorough- 
ness. Address,  stating  qual- 
ifications, experience  and  expectations, 

Competent,  care  Business  Ed- 
ucator, Columbus,  Ohio. 


1  in  a  prosperous  city 
—no  compe- 


re ROWING  Business  Scho 
^"     of  20,000  in  Northern  > 

tition  large  territory  to  draw  from.  Excellent 
opportunities  to  locate  students— 9  railroads  and 
3  trolley  lines.  Other  business  interests  and  lack 
of  time  cause  of  selling.  Small  cash  payment  will 
secure  this  excellent  opportunity.  If  interested 
and  mean  business,  address  Business  School,  caru 
*  Educator,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


ONE  DOZEN  CARDS    FREE 

With  your  name  to  prospective  agents— all 
the  latest  comics  and  design  cards.  We  now 
have  1100  agents  and  a  proposition  that  will 
interest  you.  Send  2c.  stamp  today  for  the 
sample  dozen  free  with  your  own  name.  No 
postal  cards  or  Canadian  requests  answered. 

Prof.  L.  R.  WOLFINGTON 
Rossville  Indiana 


Want  a^  Tea^cHer 

for  YOUR  SHORTHAND  DEPARTMENT  ? 

^HEN  write  to  us  now  and  tell  us  just  what  vou 
IPL  are  looking  for.  We  have  at  this  time  a 
^^  strong  list  of  Certificated  Teachers,  men  and 
women,  open  to  engagements.  In  three  months 
the  best  of  them  will  be  taken.  No  charge  to  you 
or  the  teachers. 

GAe  PHONOGRAPHIC   INSTITUTE  CO., 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Benn  Pittman,  President 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  Manager 

WANTED 

An  all  around  commercial  teacher— one  who 
can  begin  at  once  preferred.  Address,  BRYANT 
&-  STRATTON  COLLE(!E,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


By  H.  A.  Franz,  Metropolitaa  Business  College,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 


Small  Letter  Alphabets  by  Mr   F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  Western  High 
School,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Yes,  We  Sell  Schools 


If  there  is  anything  to  sell  — we  are  not 
speculating  in  "prospects",  however. 
If  you  have  a  bargai?i  to  offer  to  a  pur- 
chaser or  a  partner,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
handle  it  quietly  and  effectively  for  you; 
no  blaring  of  trumpets  nor  sending  of 
wireless  messages  to  waiting  upright 
"lightning  rods"  throughout  the  land- 
often  mere  impecunious  curiosity-seekers. 
Of  the  35  vacancies  recorded  in 
December,  we  have  filled  seven,  three 
others  were  offered  to  our  candidates, 
and  nine  are  yet  (  January  30th  )  open. 
We  are  recording  vacancies  and  enrolling 
good  candidates  practically  daily.  No 
enrollment  fee.  No  charge  to  schools. 
Full  information  free. 


Tlie  National  ConnDcrciai  Teacliers'  flgeqcii 

A  Specialty  by  a.  Speciaklist 
E.  E.  Gaylord.  Ngr,  Prospect  Hill,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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<'/t      CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Cesseit  9 

In  titis  the  ninth  lesson  we  have  the  most  difficult  letters  to 
deal  with ;  especially  the  letter  />,  which  is  a  most  difticult  letter 

Practice  the  letter  O  until  you  can  make  an  oval  with  smooth 
(not  shaky)  lines  before  you  take  up  another  letter.  By  doing 
this,  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  other  letters  better. 

The  cross  above  the  letter  O  indicates  where  to  begin  the  letter. 
The  inside  oval  is  only  two  and  a  quarter  spaces  long,  while  the 
outer  oval  is  three  spaces  long.  Then  place  your  pen  as  indicated 
by  cross  in  copy,  and  complete  the  letter. 

Begin  letter  C  same  as  letter  O  and  end  with  an  almost  com- 
plete oval,  which  should  be  about  a  space  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
Finish  letter  as  you  would  letter  S. 

For  letter  G  begin  as  you  would  letter  C,  but  the  down  stroke 
extends  to  within  a  space  of  base  line  (two  spaces  long),  which 
gradually  turns  and  curves  upward  a  half  space.  Then  make  a 
short  stem  which  begins  a  space  and  three-fourths  above  base 
line  and  terminates  with  a  dot.    Finish  letter  same  as  letter  .s  or  C. 


Begin  letter  E  on  head  line  and  make  curved  shaded  stroke 
which  extends  one  and  a  third  spaces;  then  form  a  very  small 
loop  and  make  a  form  similar  to  first  part  of  letter  O,  in  the  re- 
maining space  and  two-thirds. 

The  letter  D  will  require  a  good  deal  of  practice.  It  is  about 
the  best  letter  to  practice  for  developing  a  steady  and  sure  hand* 
Begin  letter  T)  with  a  stem  and  form  a  narrow  loop  which  should 
rest  on  the  base  line  (as  in  letter  L) ;  then  form  a  full  oval  shaded 
on  the  extreme  left.  It  would  help  you  a  great  deal  if  you  could 
get  a  good  example  of  an  engraved  letter  D,  and  trace  over  it  to 
get  a  better  idea  of  the  form  and  also  how  to  make  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  have  followed  my  suggestion  to  gather 
engraved  samples  and  studied  them.  If  you  want  to  become  a 
fine  script  writer,  you  must  not  only  practice,  but  you  must  study 
samples  of  other  people's  work,  be  it  written  or  engraved.  You 
must  experiment  and  find  oi:t  just  how  long,  or  how  heavy  a 
stroke  must  be  to  make  the  best  letter.  It  takes  something  more 
than  practice  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  skill,  it  takes  study  fol- 
lowed by  putting  into  practice  the  fruits  of  study  to  gain  the 
highest  skill  in  any  profession. 


J.  R.  N.,  Attica  — I  think  you  draw  out 
your  shades  too  much ;  lift  your  pen  quickly 
to  get  clear  cut  shade.  In  making  lower  or 
upper  loop  try  to  make  turns  rounding,  not 
pointed.  Capital  Hxs  too  straight  and  stiff 
for  other  letters.  In  making  upper  part  of 
S  try  to  make  a  perfect  oval.  I  am  pleased 
to  hear  that  you  intend  going  to  school  and 
wish  vou  success  in  your  work. 

R.  A.  CEPEK. 


j  The  Pr»ii  Teachers'  Agency,  [ 


HOW  TO  BECOME 


i      sc 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  Nbw  York, 
Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu- 
ates, specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col- 
leges, schools  and  families. 

The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com- 
I  teachers  from  public  and  private 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manag. 


be    sent    free 

„, ^..    request.       It 

A  GOOD    PENMAN    tens    all  about   my 
by  mail. 


SUPPLIES:    Glossy  Black  Ink  Powder,  1  pt.. 

35c  :  White  Ink  Powder,  1  bottle,  20c  ;  Gillott's  604 
Pens.  80c  gross;  Principality,  95c;  Unbeatable 
Cards,  (any  name)  25c  doz.;  Scrap  Book  Speci- 
mens. 25c,  each. 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


CHINESE  STICK   INK 

Because  customers  have  found  the  ink  as 
represented,  black,  it  dries  quickly  and  un- 
like other  inks,  pencil  lines  can  be  erased 
without  disturbing  the  blackness  of  the  ink, 
they  have  requested  special  rates  for  the  ink 
in  quantities  of  from  20  to  50  sticks,  to  sell 
among  their  friends. 

The  fact  that  one  ordered  30  of  the  small 
size  sticks,  proves  that  it  is  a  good  seller, 

I  should  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  to 
"Business  College"  men.  who  would  care 
to  carry  it  in  stock  to  sell  to  their  students. 

If  you  haven't  used  it  send  me  50c  for  small 
size,  or  $2.00  for  large  size  stick  of  ink.  In- 
structions as  to  how  to  use  it  sent  with  every 
stick.  Address,  R.  A.  CEPEK, 

733  Throop  St. Chicago.  Ill 


A  25-YEAR  EXPERIENCE  IN  PLACING  TEACHERS 


HERE  they  can  do  best  for  themselves  and  best  for  their  employers.      You  get  our 
undivided  attention.     No  pink  trading  stamps  for  betraying  private    confidences. 
Nothing  for  sale  that  is  paid  for  by,  and  presumably  due  to.  the  public.     Nothing 
on  the  Side    -everything  on  the  Level.  ER.\NK   Y^.   VAUGH.^N,'  Manager. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU         203  Broadway,  New  York 

Known  for  many  years  as  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  Teachers'  Bureau 
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Mr.  R.  D  Handy,  Cartoonist  on  the  "  News  Tribune,"  Duluth, 
Minn.,  and  his  cute  little  cub. 


By  G.  S.  Henderson,  lOi!  W.  64th  St.,  New  York  City. 


SPENCERIAN 

PERFECT 

Steel  Pens 

VSBD  BY  EXPERT  AND  CAKEFUL, 
PBNMEN  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 
Sample  card.  f2  pens  different  patterns. 
Will  be  sent  fi.r  trial  on  receipt  of  6  cents  in 
posta^'e  stamps.     Ask  for  card  I?, 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 
BROADWAY,         NEW  YORK 


AND  CL 

The  Kinsley  Burea-U 


sTUDv 
LAW 


the  ORIGINAL  SCHOOL, 
Founded  In  1890.  Successful 
graduates  evorywnere.  Approved 
by  bar  and  law  collegSB.  Regular 
College  Law  Course  and  Basinet* 
Law  Coune.  Liberal  Tarma. 
Spaelal  Offer  Now. 

Calalogu*  Freo. 

Sprague  Corraspondonc* 
School  of  Law, 

7331UJefiticBldg.,  Dalroll.Hlch. 


Instruction  in  Card  Writing: 

I    have  prepared  a  course  of 

Six  Lessons  by  Mail  for  $3 

Cash  in  advance.  As  my  time  is  lim- 
ited, I  shall  enroll  only  25  students 
at  one  time.  Simple  lessons,  50c., 
which  may  be  deducted  when  bal- 
ance of  course  is  ordered. 

I  STILL  SELL  THE  BEST  BLANK 
CARDS  ON  THE  MARKET 

F.  S   HEATH,  Concord,  N.  H. 


AND  CLOSELY  CONNECT  IT  WITH 


iiade 


of  the 


—THIS  advice  is  meant  for  those  leachirs  who  have 
i\\  ces  or  tested  the  effectiveness  of  The  Kinsley  Bureau  in  seeking  desired  and 
^^  merited  promotion.  Those  who  have  once  tried  The  Kinsley  BureiLU  do  not 
need  this  saggeslion.    They  are  coming  again  and  bringing  their  friends. 

.Schools  seeking  satisfactory  teachers  need  no  urging:  they  come  to  The  Kinsley 
Bure&u  as  naturally  as  rivers  flow  to  the  ocean  They  know  that  The  Kinsley  Bureau 
is  the  National  Clearing  House  for  high  schools,  normals,  business  colleoes, 
TEACHERS  AND  SOLICITORS.  Their  demands  upon  US  are  more  than  we  can  supply. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  want  information  about  YOU. 

"Manana?"     No!   Today.      Hear  Benjamin  Franklin;     "Have  you   something  to 
do  tomorrow?    Do  it  today  "     Were  the  wise  old  teachei 
the   conditions  which  confront  you  he  would  tell   you  to 
do  it  today." 

The  busiest  season  of  the  year  is  near;  we  must  be  ready  for  it  and  the  time  is 
short,  .\lready  principals  of  High  Schools,  Normals  and  Business  Colleges  all  over 
the  United  States  are  sending  to  The  Kinsley  Bnrean  lists  of  the  teachers  they  need 
for  next  year  stating  exactly  what  qualifications  are  required.  The  know  that  "The 
early  bird  catches  the  worm"  and  the  way  to  get  their  pick  of  teachers  is  to  begin 
early.  They  tell  us  not  to  hurry  but  to  take  our  time  in  securing  for  them  the  very 
best  teachers  that  w-e  can  obtain.  Many  teachers  are  registering  with  lis  now,  and 
are  being  rapidly  employed.  Some  of  these  have  been  registered  with  us  less  than 
three  weeks  It  would  pay  you  to  write  to  half  a  dozen  of  these  teachers  who  have 
been  so  greatly  profited  through  us  and  learn  what  they  say.  We'll  furnish  names 
and  addresses. 

If  you  have  »ny  skill  as  a  teacher  and  wish  to  market  it  to  the  best  of  advantage, 
we  repeat  write  us  immediately.     Do  not  wait    until  your  contract   ends  but  tell  us 

If   before  the  close 


,vhen  i 


end.  Wt 


eache 


contr 


f  your  engagement  you  are  re-employed  for  next  year  a  postal  card  informing  us 
f  the  fact  will  keep  its  from  acting  On  the  other  hand  with  your  credentials  on 
le  now  we  will  be  ready  to  act  instantly  at  any  time  when  you  need  us. 

We  charge  no  registration  fee;  accept  no  retainer;  our  only  compen- 
sation is  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  first  years'  salary  from  employment 
.actually  secured  for  you  through  our  efforts. 

Our  services  are  entirely  free  to  principals  and 


-gjrMTi 


Any  1 


onable  need  can  be  supplied  by 


The  Kinsley  Durea 

^^C:/"^  245  Broadway,  NewYork 
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Lessons  In  Wash   Drawing 
and  Engrossin((. 

BROWN,       BOCKLAND,  MAINE 


We  pif-rnt  lu-rewith  --inTiple  iiatff  tri)in  :ii] 
enerossed  album,  with  an  elaborated  start 
word.  First  pencil  out  the  initial  n-  and 
the  ornaments,  then  add  the  remaining 
letters  of  the  word  Whereas.  Ink  the  word 
Whereas.  Outline  the  [('with  a  thick  line, 
using  a  number  4  Soennecken  pen.  When 
this  is  done  add  the  water  color  tinting. 
The  original  was  washed  in  green,  obtained 
by  mixing  Payne's  gray  and  Hooker's 
green,  and  a  very  little  Gamboge.  Let  the 
color  dry  as  applied,  that  is  do  not  keep 
working  over  the  surface,  especially  after 
the  color  begins  to  dry  in  places.  This 
causes  spotted,  muddy  surfaces. 

HOW  TO  DRAW  POTRAITS  AND  CAR.TOONS. 

DO  you  want  to  learn  to  make  cartoons  ?  Por- 
traits ?  Learn  to  sketch  from  nature,  etc  . 
for  pastime  or  coin?  Well,  we  can  teach  YOU 
as  we  have  taught  others,  and  if  you  drop  us  a 
postal  we  can  have  a  talk  over  the  matter.  Write 
and  be  convinced.     Address, 

THE  GALLOWAY  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING. 
5  West  Third  St..  Pottstown.  Pa. 

PENMAN'S    SVPPLIES 


1000  3.ply  W.  B.,  75c.     1000  6-p\y  W.  B..  95c. 

1000  Colored  Cards  ( 10  colors),85c,    1000  Tinted  Cards.85c 

100  Comic  Cards,  assorted.  25c.    100  Scroll  Cards,  35c, 

Penman's  Souvenir,  aSc.    Penman's  Sample  Book,  25c. 

Written    Cards 

24  White  Cardh.  2.ic.    24  Colored  Cards,  white  ink,  2.^ic. 

12  Flounshed  [>esign  Cards,  fresh  from  the  pen.  50c. 

Seiidtodav       W.  MrBEE.  19  Snvder  St  ,  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Illustrating  and  Engraving  for  posters, 
catalogs,  booklets,  ads.  and  all  commer- 
cial art  purposes.  We  write  copy,  do  art 
printing,  lithographing  and  CDgravIngby 
all  processes.  Everything  that's  done 
with  pen,  brush,  graver  and  type.  We 
also  engross  and  Illuminate.  Studioopp. 
City  Hall  Subway  station.  Call,  write, 
ne,  3530  Cort.    245  B'way,  New  York. 


By  F.  B.  Coiirtney.  McDonald  Business  Institute,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


A.mef-ica^n    Tea^cHers^    Bxxrea^ix 


$600   to   $2000   positions  sec-urecl    \>y    us.      Now  \% 
Summer  or  ra.Il  position.      We  need  about  50  teachers   NOW- 


1836  Fischer  Building.  Chicago. 


117  South  Street,  St.  Marys,  Ohio* 


PENMANSHIP    TAVGHT    BY    MAIL. 

Finest  pen-written  copies.  All  practice  work  carefully  criticised.  Best  instruction.  Muscular 
movement  made  easy.  24  lessons  instead  of  12.  Keep  up  your  practice  and  improve  after  you  leave 
school.  Business  Writing,  6  mo.  (24  lessons),  $5;  first  12  lessons  (3  mo.'.  $3.50.  Ornamental  com- 
plete course,  including  card  writing,  $7.  2.50  sheets  large  size  practice  paper,  or  500  blank  cards, 
^  gross  fine  business  pens  and  one  good  penholder,  given  free  to  every  student.  Diplomas  free. 
We  also  teach  Pen  Lettering,  and  Round  Hand  or  Engrossing  Script.  Your  name  on  a  dozen 
beautiful  cards  for  20c.    Small  specimen  for  stamp.     Handsome  catalogue  free.     Send  for  it  today 

ELrl^SWORTH    OL    WHITMORG, 

Ceh.stor%   School   of  Bxisiness.  Ka^storm*    Pa^. 


ESOLUTIONS,  MEMORIALS, 
TESTIMONIALS,  ETC., 


;.   KING. 
OAKLAND   AVE.. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN 


"UEMS  IN  LINE  AND  SHADE,"  HY  THE  LATE  C.  C.  CANAN. 


SOMETHINO  NEW-ARTISTIC    UNIQUE 

3  Flourishes,  all   different,  in   3  colors, 
each  25c:   the  3  for  50c. 
All  fresh  from  the  pen,  mailed  in  tube.    Suit- 
able for  framing.     Mr.  Zaner  says;     "Mr.  Ger- 
bold's  bird  and  scroll  flourishes  are  skillful,  ef- 
fective,   novel,    and    out-of-the-ordinary.      They 
represent  harmony  in  color  as  well  as  in  line,  " 
Address,     L,  E.  GERHOLD, 
410  Chemical  Bldg,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WORTH     DOLLARS    TO    YOU. 


••THE  DVGOVT  PENMAM." 

Oldeit.         Cheapeit.         Best. 

Lessons  by  Mall  in  all  Branches  of  Pen  Art. 

Flourishing. 

He  is  unequaled  as  an  instructor  in  this  ar 
V'ou  should  see  his  work.  Send  25c.  and  get  h 
circulars,  terms,  samples  and  a  surprise. 

Address.  JASPER  JAY  STONE.  M.  D., 

Niotaze,  Kans. 


A   Recipe    for    Making    'WA  ■ 

WHITE  INK  r  ree  z 


If  you  will  send  me  a  stamp  for  sam- 
ples I  will  mail  you  a  recipe  for  mak- 
ing your  own  white  ink  that  will  not 
crack,  rub  or  peel  ott",  together  with  a 
full  line  of  samples  of  blank  cards. 
I  make  this  offer  because  I  know  you 
will  order  your  cards  from  me  il  you 
see  my  samples  and  prices. 

Please  do  not  ask  for  tree  samples 
of  written  cards  unless  you  send  some 
of  your  own  ;  however  I  will  be  glad 
to  exchange  cards  with  penmen. 
Otherwise  written  cards  are  15c  per 
dozen,  two  dozen  25c.  Samples  to 
show  what  can  be  done  with  the  white 
ink,  10c.         Yours  truly, 


A.  J.  Stevenson 


Grand  Opera  House  Bldg. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Reason  No.  2 


JHY  you  should  take  thii 


ecu 


If 


are  ; 


penman  or  practicing  to  be- 
come one  and  ever  expect  to 
teach,  you  would  have  ten 
chances  for  a  position  by  be- 
ing able  to  teach  both  writ- 
ing and  drawing  where  you 
would  have  but  one  if  you 
had    only    one    specialt 


end 


elf  ( 


Drawing  is  now  recognized 
as  a  necessary  branch  of  the 
course  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  all  over  the  country 
and  supervisors  of  both  writ- 
ing and  drawing  .will  always 
be  needed,  at  least,  during 
our  life  time.  Prepare  your- 
self. 

There  are  two  things  to  be 
considered  regarding  a  posi- 
tion as  supervisor.  Salaries 
are  good  and  hours  are  short. 
The  second  fact  allows  you 
extra  time  (which  is  your 
own)  for  outside  classes,  com- 
mercial designing,  illustrat- 

...g,  or  s„i^^  Oih^-   racreat.on. 

If  you  do  not  understand  perspective  you  will  have  it  to  learn 

before  you  do  very  much  drawing.    Can  vou  figure  out  where  and 

how  you  can  get  a  full  course  of 

20    l^essons    for    $  5.00  7 

The  student's  work  on  every  lesson  is  criticised  and  returned 
with  free-hand  drawings  when  necessary  to  illustrate  the  in- 
struction. 

I  do  not  confine  my  instruction  strictly  to  the  course  but  give 
any  suggestions  that  may  be  of  help  to  the  student  of  drawing 
generally. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  course  your  tuition  will  be 
refunded  You  cannot  lose  anything  because  you  can  depend  on 
a  "  B.  E."  advertiser  keeping  his  word. 

Mention  this  ad.  and  address, 

1218  HIGH  STREET.    F.  0.  PUTNAM,  LITTLE  ROCK.ARK. 
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PEN  AND  BRUSH  ENGROSSING  BY  L.  FAKETRA,  BUKDETT  COLLEGE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Good  Openings  in 
Commercial  Scliools. 


We  have  a  number  of  fine  openings 
in  the  leading  commercial  institu- 
tions. Correspondence  is  respect- 
fully solicited  from  first-class  com- 
mercial teachers.  FKKE  E.NKOLL 
ME.NT   if   you  mention  this  paper. 


Continental    Teachers' 
Agency,  ^=^= 

BOWLING  GREEN.  KENTUCKY. 


FOR  SALE 


One  of  the  best  Busi- 
ness Schools  in  the 
East.  Handsome  and  substan- 
tial equipment.  Extensively;  ad- 
vertised and  well  patronized. 
High  tuition  rates  and  long  terms. 
Regular  attendance  about  140  stu- 
dents. Fine  location  in  city  of 
70,000.  100,000  people  in  a  radius 
of  five  miles.  Competition  dor- 
mant. Have  no  trouble  in  locat- 
ing all  graduates.  Will  clear  $3,500 
this  year.  Outside  business  in- 
terests the  reason  for  selling. 
Price,  15,000  cash.  Write  if  you 
mean  business.     Address, 

V.  S.  care  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  O. 
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A  New  Book  on  Commercial  L^w 

Williams  and  Jestei"  on  Commercial  Law  is  the  most  practical  text  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  Commercial  Schools.  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Private 
Learners.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Jester,  both  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  well  qualified  students  of  law.  Mr.  Jester  is  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Bar,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  recognized  in  the  fraternity  as  well  qualified  to 
prepare  such  a  work. 

The  strong  point  in  Williams's  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  its  teach- 
ability. No  work  has  been  spared  to  present  the  subject  matter  in  such  way  both 
rhetorically  and  mechanically  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  as  far  as  possible,  easy  o, 
comprehension  for  both  student  and  teacher. 

It  is  bound  in  blue  silk,  stamped  in  gold  and  retails  for  $1.25.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  commercial  teacher  on  receipt  of  50c,  which  amount  will  be  re- 
funded upon  return  of  the  book,  or  will  be  credited  on  the  first  order  after  adoption. 
It  will  pay  to  see  this  hook  before  deciding  upon  a  text  for  the  year. 


-ADDRESS- 


The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

N.  B. — Do  not  forget  that  we  are  publishers  of  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Text 
Books  of  the  highest  order.     Any  information  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


(intended  for  subscribers  only.) 

Under  this  heading  Mr.  Zaner  criticises  specimens 
of  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  submitted  to  him. 
Postage  should  be  enclosed  if  specimens  are  to  be 
returned.  He  will  also  endeavor  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  penmanship  matters,  or  if 
thought  best,  questions  may  be  submitted  through 
this  department  to  the  readers  of  our  journal  for  vol- 
unteer answers.  This  gives  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Educator  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  made  thi  j  work  a  life-time  study,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  contribute  thereto. 

"Would  it  'be  a  sin'  to  use  your  Ideal 
Pen  and  Olique  Holder  for  business 
writing?"    J.  A.  E..  Canton. 

If  you  are  aiming  at  somethingbetter  than 
merely  legible,  rapid  business  writing,  I 
would  recommend  the  use  of  an  oblique 
holder  and  a  fairly  tine  pen,  such  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  you.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  but  that  a  better  quality  of  line 
and  a  more  accurate  form  can  be  secured 
by  an  oblique  holder    than  by  a  straight 


EDITOR:  What  pea  do  you  recommend 
for  practice  in  writing?  Do  you  advise 
practice  paper  with  or  without  ruling? 

A.  J.  P. 

For  Primary  pupils  I  recommend  a  rather 
course,  smooth-pointed  pen.  For  Grammar- 
grade  and  other  pupils.,  a  medium  pen. 
such  as  Zanerian  Medial.  Paper  siiould 
have  a  base  line  upon  which  to  write,  but 
not  head  lines  for  minimum  or  other  letters, 
except,  perhaps,    for    primary    pupils,    but 


even  then   it  is  not  necessary.      Size  and 
style  of  writing  have  to  do  with  ruling,  etc* 

A.  v.,  P.  Q.  Your  capitals  are  quite  good 
indeed.  AVatch  your  small  letters  a  little 
more  closely,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to 
our  certificate.  You  are  doing  splendid 
work. 

J.  B.,  Shawano.  Study  more  and  practice 
less.  Your  movement  is  inclined  to  be 
scraw^ly.  Your  o's  are  too  narrow,  and  your 
m's  are  too  rounding  and  big.  Try  to  be 
more  careful  and  accurate.  You  are  on  the 
right  track,  and  will  get  there  in  good  shape 
by  watching  form  more  critically. 

E.  F.  H.,  Pawtucket.  You  curve  the  down 
strokes  in  such  letters  as  n  and  m  too 
much.  Start  the  top  of  the  a  leftward  and 
not  upward.  Check  the  motion  gently  at 
the  shoulder  of  r.  You  retrace  the  top  of  s 
too  far.  You  are  making  splendid  improve- 
ment. Your  work  is  beginning  to  look  pro- 
fessional. 

T.  J.  S.,  Boone.  Use  more  purely  fore-arm 
movement  in  your  small  letters.  Your  an- 
gles are  retraced  too  far  in  such  letters  as  n, 
ni  and  ii.  You  are  also  inclined  to  curve  the 
upstrokes  too  much.  Write  a  more  angular 
hand.  For  professional  purposes,  raise  the 
pen  in  t  and  d.  Watch  spacing  between  let- 
ters. Your  loops  are  not  wide  enough  or 
rounding  enough  at  the  ends.  Use  plenty 
of  arm  movement  in  making  them.  Make 
the  small  letters  less  tall  and  more  run- 
ning, and  your  work  will  show  up  better. 

L.  F.,  Shay.  Mr.  Doner's  address  is  Bever- 
ly, Mass.  You  should  begin  on  the  lesson 
given  in  the  September  number.  Master 
the  preliminary  exercises  in  minimum  let- 
ters before  attempting  the  loops.  You  still 
use  too  much  finger  movement,  and  do  not 
write  rapidly  enough  to  cut  out  all  the  ner- 
vous kinks.  The  shoulder  of  your  r  is  too 
angular.  You  are  on  the  right  road,  but  by 
retracing  your  steps,  you  will  reach  the  end 
of  your  penmanship  journey  in  better  con- 
dition. 


E.  F.  B.  Your  capitals  lack  freedom.  You 
should  use  the  fingers  less  and  the  arm 
more  in  their  execution.  Make  the  small 
letters  a  trifle  smaller,  and  the  spacing  be- 
tween letters  a  trifie  wider,  and  your  writ- 
ing will  look  more  business-like.  Work 
more  upon  capital  letters  than  small  let- 
ters, and  your  work  will  soon  show  a  decid- 
ed improvement. 

J.  N.  S.  Your  pen  is  a  trifle  coarse.  Try  to 
equal  the  copy.  Even  though  you  have 
had  instructions  in  penmanship,  you  can- 
not aflford  to  slight  the  beginnings.  Your 
diminishing  exercises  are  not  as  good  as 
they  ought  to  be.  All  in  all  vou  do  excel- 
lent work,  and  we  hope  to  hear  from  you 
each  month. 

E.  S.,  Pa,  Do  not  press  on  the  down 
strokes.  You  are  on  the  right  track,  but 
need  to  cultivate  a  lighter  movement.  Try 
to  eciual  the  copy  regularly  every  month 
with  your  practice.  Success  is  sure  to 
follow. 


FLICKINGER*S  PRACTICAL  ALPHABETS 

The  work  for  which  all  the  Penmanship  World 
has  been  anxiously  waiting  for  these  many  years. 
An  achievement  worthy  the  fame  of  the  Master 
Penman.  Helpful  alike  to  the  student  and  the 
professional  pen  artist.  The  one  book  you  can't 
do  without.  Cloth  with  gold  stamp,  $100.  Paper, 
75c.     In  form  of  38  detached  slips.  50c.,  postpaid. 

ENGROSSING-This  is  a  superb  new  volume  of 

large  pages  (9  x  12)  and  cover,  embodying  master- 
pieces of  the  world's  most  famous  engrossers. 
Magnificent  specimens  by  Ames  &  Rollinson  staff, 
Dennis.  Holt,  Geyer,  Flickinger,  Costel:o,  Kins- 
ley Studio,  etc  More  examples  of  modern  high 
grade  engrossing  than  in  all  other  books  com- 
bined. Order  these  two  books  at  once  and  receive 
free  ournew  book  'Business  Writing  Made  Easy." 
27  Graded  Plates  with  instructions,  bells  separate- 
ly for  50  cents.  PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL, 
203  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Several  lesson?  have  been  given  in  wash 
drawing  in  different  magazines  and  jour- 
nals. 1  doubt  whether  any  of  them  have 
been  quite  clear  enough.  The  instructor 
seemed  to  avoid  the  point  of  "  telling  how." 
I  have  arranged  two  plates  for  this  lesson 
and  trust  that  I  can  make  clear  just  how  to 
make  a  wash  drawing.  Plate  one  repre- 
sents a  set  of  red  sable  hair  brushes,  Nos.  9, 
(i,  1.  These  are  sufficient  to  do  almost  any 
kind  of  work,  and  with  propercare,  will  last 
tor  years.  No.  9  cost  $1.5(1  ;  No.  6,  $1.00;  No.  1, 
10c.  Thev  were  drawn  from  the  ones  I  now 
use,  and  have  been  in  use  live  years.  Red 
sable  is  the  only  brush  that  will  take  a 
point,  when  wet.  and  hold  it.  The  rigger 
is  made  by  cutting  down  a  quill  brush; 
Camel  hair  will  do.  By  cutting  away  most 
of  the  hairs  you  have  a  long,  slender  brush, 
which,  when  wet,  will  take  a  very  fine 
point.  This  is  used  extensively  in  lining 
for  pen  portraits,  etc.,  also  in  fine  lettering 
with  wash.  Try  one,  and  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  results  attained. 

Plate  2  represents  a  series  of  washed 
pannels.  No.  1  was  simply  an  outline  of 
India  ink,  the  pannel  being  left  entirely 
white  in  the  original  drawing.  This  will 
show  you  how  the  half  tone  will  tint  it.  In 
No.  2,  the  left  hand  part  was  entirely  white 
and  a  light  wash  put  on  the  other  half;  in 
the  original  it  looked  very  strong.  No.  3 
represents  three  shades  of  color.  First 
wash  the  whole  pannel  with  a  light  wash  ; 
use  either  (»f  these  three  mediums:  Kamp 
lilack. Sepia, orPaynes gray.  Itis  a  matter  of 
taste.  The  Payne's  gray  will  photograph 
light,  sephia  and  lamp  black  will  repro- 
duce dark  and  strong.  When  the  first 
wa.sh  is  dry,  darken  the  color  and  wash 
the  next  shade,  then  the  third.  Start  at 
upper  right  hand  corner,  hold    the  pa- 


hich  allows  the  color  tc    

g  toward  the  left.    Keep  the 


per  slanting 

down,   worki,.s.   >,^.....^.    ...^  .^ ^^^  . 

edges  of  your  color  wet,  otherwise  tti  . 
will  dry  and  leave  hard  edges.  No.  4 
shows  how  graduations  of  tone  are  made. 
Apply  clear  color  to  the  dark  corner,  gradu- 
ally   add    water,    thinning   the  color  until 
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SABhZ    BRUSHES. 
HAND  MADE   RIGGER. 


about  half  way  across  the  pannel,  then  take 
a  dry  brush  and  work  the  tone  out  to  noth- 
ing. You  can  hardly  tell  where  the  color 
begins  on  the  paper.  Practice  on  these  flat 
washes.  Learn  to  do  them  smoothly,  with- 
out spots  or  rough  places.  You  will  then  be 
able  to  handle  the  next  lessons. 
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&  Sons,  Aew  York,  31  I  nion  Square,  i^  the 
title  of  a  I'S^  page  book  intended  as  "  A  Key 
to  the  Reading  of  the  Reporting  Style  of 
Phonography,  and  a  Course  of  Lessons  in 
Shorthand  Outlines."  To  students  of  Sir 
Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand,  the  volume  is 
certainly  a  most  helpful  one.  Engraving, 
printing  and  binding  are  all  first-class. 
Printing  of  shorthand  characters  between 
the  printed  words  has  been  aiost  success- 
fully done. 

Hoflfmann's  Pocket  Encyclopedia  is  the 
title  of  an  ^  page  book  containing  much 
useful  information,  as  well  as  much  adver- 
tising, published  by  Hoffmann's  Metropoli- 
tan Business  College,  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago. A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  for 
6  cents. 

"Lister's  Writing  Lessons"  published  by 
the  Sadler-Rowe  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md..  is  the 
title  of  a  sixtj'-page.  4':^  x  8^2.  artistically- 
bound  and  realisticly-printed  booklet,  con 
taining  W  lessons  in  business  writing  bv 
the  well  known  penman.  C.  C.  Lister.  The 
forms  are  simple,  semi-round,  semi-slanting 
and  modern.  The  work  is  well  graded  from 
start  to  finish,  and  the  instructions  explicit 
and  brief.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Compend- 
iums,  if  not  the  best,  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  and  reviewing. 

"  The  New  Tribune  Book  of  Cartoons  "  by 
R.  I).  Handy,  im\,  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  the  title 
of  quite  a  large  and  well  printed  book,  con- 
taining the  cartoons  which  have  made  and 
are  making  the  Northwest  famous.  Mr. 
Handy  was  once  a  student  of  ye  editor,  and 
of  course,  we  are  naturally  delighted  to  hear 
from  time  to  time  of  liis  success,  and  see 


his  homely  satire  and  optimistic  criticisms 
■*"  graphically  expressed.  The  cartoonist 
-  having  hisday.    Here's  to  Handy  and  his 

:  lite  little  cub. 

■Penmanship  Outline"  is  the  modest- 
unattractive  title  Mr.  J.  H.  Bachtinkircher. 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Lafayette,  Ind., 
I*ablic  Schools,  gives  to  his  carefully  com- 
piled booklets  for  use  by  grade  teachers  in 
presenting  the  subject  of  penmanship. 
There  are  nine  packages,  portfolios,  or  book- 
lets, one  for  each  of  the  seven  grades  and 
two  for  the  first  grade.  Each  comprises  the 
copies  and  instructions  for  a  specified  year 
—  all  reproduced  from  pen  and  ink  copies 
and  typewritten  instructions.  Nos.  one  and 
two  are  intended  for  little  tots,  and  contain 
nothing  but  big  exercises  and  writing  done 
with  the  pencil  and  whole  arm  movement. 
Mr.  Bachtenkircher  is  applying  daily  the 
ideas  The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  has  been 
standing  for  from  its  beginning,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  results  he  is  securing  are  worth 
serious  consideration.  The  beginning  work 
is  large  enough  so  that  pupils  voluntarily 
use  arm  movement  instead  of  finger  action. 

The  entire  nine  budgets  of  outlines,  in- 
structions and  copies  for  all  the  grades  are 
furnished  for  but  Jl.'iO.  Many  schools  have 
ordered  the  Outlines  and  are  using  them. 
You  may  do  well  to  investigate. 

"Our  Civic  Image  and  Our  Goverments  " 
by  Henry  Hardin  Cherry,  Bowling  Green, 
Kv.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  Sub- 
stantial binding.  Highly  illustrated. 
Postage  Paid.  $1.5i>.  Southern  Educational 
Publishing  Company,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky. 

The  individual  citizen  has  been  one  of  the 
central  thoughts  in  the  preparation  of  this 
book.  A  "goverment  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people."  has  been  con- 
stantly before  the  author  in  his  efforts  to 
prepare  this  course  of  study  in  civic  char- 
acter building  and  civil  government. 

Our  governmentgrew  oiat  of  character.  It 
sprang  from  the  lives  of  men.  Its  organi- 
zation was  the  result  of  conscience  im- 
planted in  man  and  of  character  developed 
by  him.  Patriotism  and  character  are 
closely  related  terms. 


An  earnest  attempt  has  been  n 
this  book  to  place  upon  the  hearts 
people  the  responsibilitv  of  being  c 
of  the  United  States.  The  only  thir 
or  original  the  author  claims  is  in  br 
man  closer  to  government  and  gover 
closer  to  man  ;  in  showing  the  close  a 
between  individual  character  and  n 
character;  and  in  pointing  out  the  li 
of  the  form  of  our  government  to  the 
and  lielngof  man  — of  self-governni 
civil  government. 

It  is  a  fine  book,  particularly  for 
people.  Character  and  Government 
central  thoughts,  and  rightly  emph 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gibbons 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Margaret 
to 
Mr.  Sterling  J.  Shaw 
on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fifth  of  January 
nineteen  hundred  six 
At  Home 
after  the  sixth  of  February 
Bisbee,  Arizona. 


7lppr«ciation 

Enclosed  find  a  list  of  subscriptions  to 
The  Business  Educator  with  remittance 
to  cover  their  cost.  I  wish  to  express  a 
word  of  appreciation  of  vour  most  excellent 
journal.  I  find  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
to  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  my  work.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  l>est  paper  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished. 

We  notice  a  marked  difference  in  the  work 
of  our  students,  between  those  who  receive 
and  use  The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR  intelli- 
gently and  those  who  do  not. 

D.  H.  HAINER. 
Curry  College.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


bookke:e:ping 


New  editions  of  our  three  Bookkeeping  text-books  are  now  in  press.  The  first  ~>2  pages,  teaching  the  principles  of  debit  and 
credit,  and  method  of  closing  the  Ledger,  have  been  entirely  revised.  We  believe  the  new  arrangement  will  be  found  more  simple, 
practical  and  attractive^easier  for  the  student  to  comprehend  and  for  the  teacher  to  teach. 

Both  the  Ledger  Account  and  Journal  methods  of  teaching  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  will  be  presented  in  the  new  editions 
—  the  teacher  to  choose  the  one  he  prefers. 

The  high-grade  script  work  (by  P.  R.  Spencer  and  E.  C.  Mills)  and  perfection  mechanically  for  which  our  bookkeeping 
books  are  noted  will  be  features  of  the  new  editions. 

Any  one  of  these  three  text-books  may  be  used  with  our  practical  Twentieth  Century  Business  Practice,  which  is  published 
in  five  parts. 


Other 

After  carefully  examining  a  number  of 
publications  on  the  subject,  we  adopted 
your  Mercantile  Bookkeeping  and  Business 
Practice,  which  we  have  been  teaching  for 
nearly  a  year  with  much  satisfaction. 

Metropolitan  Business  College, 

Dallas,  Texas. 

Your  Complete  Bookkeeping  and  Twen- 
tieth Century  Business  Practice  come  near 
the  happy  medium,  and  give  the  pupil  a 
foundation  —  th  eo  ry  .  and  then  add  the 
material  superstructure  -practice  I  shall 
never  regret  having  introduced  tliia  system 
into  our  school.  — Rev.  K.  Heid,  Prin. 

Commercial  Department,  St.  John's  Univer- 
sity. CoUegeville,  Minn. 

I  tind  that  your  Business  Practice  is  the 
best  I  ever  examined.  The  students  using 
it  are  progressing  rapidly.  It  is  just  my 
ideal  for  leaching  the  practical  part  of 
bookkeeping.  —Prof.  E.  F.  Keller,  Principal 
Putnam   Business  College,   Putnam,  Conn. 


Otxr-   Book. keeping 


I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  Busi- 
ness Practice.  I  tind  several  desirable  feat- 
ures, chief  of  which  is  the  excellent  division 
of  work  in  practice  and  theory. 
Prof.  P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Prin.  Com'l  Dept.  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  Kansas  t'ity,  Mo. 

Since  introducing  the  Mercantile  Book- 
keeping and  Twentieth  Century  Business 
Practice  this  fall,  I  am  more  than  pleased 
wilh  the  result.  —I.  O.  Lee,  Mgr.  Com'l 

Dept.  Waldorf  College,  Forest  City,  Iowa. 

We  find  your  Business  Practice  all  that 
it  is  represented  to  be,  and  consider  it  a 
splendid  addition  to  our  coui-se. 
Prin.  H.  E.  Barnes.  Waynesburg  Business 
College.  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

We  like  your  Business  Practice  very 
much.  —Southern  California  Business  Col- 
lege. Los  Angeles.  California. 


Perhaps  you  would  like  them.  too.     Anyway,  it  costs  nothing  to  investigate. 

Write  for  full  information  regarding  the  revised  work. 

Remember,   also,   our  other  popular  publications  —  devoted  to  Spelling,   Letter  Writing.   English,   Arithmetic,  Commercial 
Law,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Etc. —  and  the  Pocket  Dictionary  that  we  sell  by  the  thousand  to  schools. 
IVe   f>fi*.y   the  ff-ei^Kt.        Cawteh.lo^ue   free. 

479  EUCLID  AVENUE  THc   Pfactical  Tcxt  Book  Company    Cleveland,  ohio 
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BY  NR.  H.  I,.  DARNER,  LONGFORD,  KANS. 


;  the  blackest  free-flowing 
ink  ever  made — it  comes  in  large 
sticks,  enough  for  years  of  steady  use— Best  for 
ornamental  writing— beautiful,  true  hair  lines- 
Full  directions  of  how  to  mix  to  get  best  results 
accompany  each  order.  $3  bv  registered  mail  for 
a  stick.  L.  mXdA.R.A.SZ. 

1281  Third  Ave..  New  York. 


TRANCIS  B.  COVRTNEY 

HANDWRITING  SPECIALIST 

Expert     Microscopic     Examiner     of 

Forged  and  Questioned  Writing. 
Care  McDonald  Buiiness  Institute, 

Milwa.ukee.  Wis. 


WANTF.n..^'"*  CI»M  Commercia.1  Teacher 

for  September  first.  Permanent  position 
for  superior  teacher  of  Bookkeeping,  Arith- 
metic and  Business  Penmanship.  Give  full 
details  and  submit  samples  of  Business 
Penmanship.        Address, 

EASTERN  HUSTLER. 
Care  The  Business  Educa.tor.  Columbus,  O. 


As  you  want  them,  when  you  want 

them,  at  prices  you  can  well  afford 

to   pay.    Send  for   estimates    and 

sketches  for  special  designs. 

Dest^nln^,  for  all  purposes. 
E^v^^fOSsSn^,  plain  or  in  colors. 


HOWARD  <a.  BItOWN,  gl^aieSfs^Rir"  Rockland,  Me 


DESIGNED  AND  FILLED. 
RESOLUTIONS,  MEMORIALS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, ETC.,  ENGROSSED. 
gl|  LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 

FURNISHED. 

SAMUEL    D.    HOLT, 

penman  and  oebioner, 

1208  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Te&ch    Ornamental   WrilinK.   Enjross- 
—   ing.  Designing.  Etc..  by  Mall.  


Hai 


erian  .lournal,  which  con- 
tains about  25  portraits  of  our  students,  who 
arc  taking  our  course  ;  and  a  sample  of  our 
Ransomerian  pen,  sent  free  upon  request. 
TO  SCHOOLS:  If  you  are  looking  for 
first-class  teachers,  write  me  at  once 
Addl 
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Know 
How  to 
File 

—Documents' 
—Legal  Blank; 
—Card  Record; 
— Credit  Report 
— Deposit  Tickets 
—Insurance  Policies 
—Books      ^Reports 
—Samples     —Check; 
— Clippings     —Invoices 
—Notes— Letters— Papers 

Simply  check  the  Items  that  i 


tear  out  this  advi 

Tliat's  the  first  step  in  simplifying  yo 

or  factory  detail.     And  do  it  NOW. 

THE  8UAW.W1LKKR  rOHPAVT,  Hnskeffon.  Blelu^ 

^ranch  at  Chicago  ia  the  Marquette  Building. 


PERRY,    IOWA 


e:ste:rbrook's  pens 


"Easy  to  write  with. 
CORRECT  DESIGN 


—  Hard  to  use  up." 

UNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


150    STYLrES 


A  1  Professional 

Fine  pointed  and  elastic 

for  card  writing 


Text  Writers  *63  Bisiness  a  

Made  in  3  widths  and  with  long      ""ith  fine  and  extra  fine  points, 
point  to  both  left  and  right  Elastic  and  emooth  writing 


E:sterbrook.   Steel   Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


2«  John  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


C&ma«n.  N«w  J, 
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FINEST    PENMANSHIP    SVPPLrlES    OBTAINABLtE:. 


On  goods  listed  belo 


,il  and  purchaser  pays  carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight. 
ler  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 


PENS  AND    HOLDERS.       BY  MAIL,  PREPAID. 


Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  bes 
and  finest  fine  writing  pen  made — bes 
for  engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
script  work.  Gross  $1.00.  '4  gross  2nc 
1  dozen  - 


-12c 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork — busi- 
ness or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross    75c,    }■'*  gross   25c.    1    dozen    10c 

Zanerian  Medial  Pen— A  high-grade 
medium,  extra  smooth  pen  for  business 
writing.  None  better.  Just  right  for 
students  and  accountants.  Gross  75c, 
H  gross 25c 

Zanerian  Business  Pen— A  smooth, 
durable,  common  sense  business  pen. 
For  unshaded  business  writing,  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.    Gross 


GilloWs  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A 
fine  writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  K  gross 
25c,  1  dozen 12c 

GilJott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No. 
604  Pen— A  medium  fine  writing  pen. 
Gross  r5c.   M  gross  25c.  1  dozen      -   lOc 


Gilhtfs  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen—Vsed 
largely  for  drawing  purposes.  Gross 
$1.00,    Vi    gross  25c,    1   dozen 12c 


Giflott's  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290 
—One  of  the  finest  pointed  drawing 
pens  made.     6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c 


15c 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen  —  For 
making  German  Text.  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— num- 
bers 1.  1'?.  2.  2'^,  3.  3'3.  4.  5  and  6 
single  pointed  and  10.  20  and  30  double 
pointed   - 25c 


Zanerian  Obh'que  Pen/joVder- Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder 
- .50c 


Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder  —  \n\aid 
and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box, 
---- ---- $1.00 


Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  best 
low-priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hnndiedsof  gross  have  been  sold. 

I  liolder   --- - $  .10 

I  dozen - 50 

K  gross --     1. 10 

H  gross 2.15 

I  gross - - -- 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped 
and  best  for  business  writing,  flourish- 
ing, etc.     1  holder  10c,  6  holders  40c.  13 


CARDS,  INK.  PAPER.  ETC. 


Zanerian  Pen.  Pencil,  and  PaintinS 
Pad.  and  Portfolio,  for  sketching, 
drawing,    and    water     color    painting 

Contains  40  sheets  for $  .4( 

r000"by"expTess.V";:;;;;/"///;/^  By  man  20  cents  extra    -.- --.     .6( 


Blank   Cards— White     bristol     with 
finest  surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

KXlby  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express 75c 


Black  Cards— Best  made   for  white 
ink. 

IWby  mail  postpaid 28c 

5iX>  by  express  ^^- -- 75c 

1000  by  express - $1.35 


White  Cardboard— ^eddine  Bristol 
for  fine  pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express ---$  .60 

12  sheets  by  express 1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 

White  Cardboard— V/hh  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  are 
20^^x23, 

6  sheets  by  express--- $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 

Black  Cardboard— Finest  for  white 


C  sheets  by  express 

12  sheets  by  express    .    -  .. 
2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid- 


.50 


Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penman- 
ship or  drawing.     Sheets  are  21x33. 

6  sheets  by  express  -   $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid     .50 


Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing 
ink  and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraVing, 

I  botlle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  /n^— Nearly  li   pint 

bottle  by  mail  postpaid $  .40 

I  pint  by  express 45 

1  quart  by  express 75 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

I  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid ---$  .25 

12bottlesby  express 1.85 

Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide 
and  faint,     1  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper  —  Same  quality  as 
above  mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  ream. 
1  ream  by  express - $2.00 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money 

to  be  had,     I  team  by  express $1.50 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes- 

100  fi .  . 

100  fine  white  by  iua..,  v^^l^ 
1000  either  kind,  by  express 


by  mail,  postpaid — $  .40 
■il,  postpaid--  -     .40 


We  handle  the  best  and  can  save  you  money 


Remit  by  money  orde 


Prices  are  too  low  to  keep  accotints. 


Address,    ZANER    OL    BLOSSR.    COI^VMBVS,    OHIO. 


[~|[  .J^^i^i/g^^id4;^M/n^66&i^/iiiA^7d^€ffe/^^  II   | 
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For  Every  Day  in  the  Ycair 

Vse     the     Sacller  -  Ro-wre     Conrmnrmet-clal     Xexts 
They    brltv^    health,    -wealth    atvcl    happiness    (educationally)    to  teacher  and  st-udent 

^  Business     Boolckeepln^    ak.nd    Prak.ctIoe  ib 

W  was  the  first  Budget  System  and  it  iiiauKurated  a  new  era  in  methods  of  instruction  in  that  ^ 
<^  important  branch.  It  has  been  revised  and  improved  and  kept  up-to-date,  and  today  is  held  in  g 
•W       high  esteem  in  tiie  best  schools,  and  has  more  than  sustained  its  reputation  against  all  comers,       M 

1^  Comn^erclal    and    Industrial    Bookkeeping,  j^ 

jp  a  later  publication,  is  so  arranged  that  each  set  is  distinct  and  separate  and  can  be  used  with  g 

<jii  or  without  the  other  sets  in  any  course  of  study.     This  bookkeeping  is  now  used  in  from  two  ^ 

jS  to  three  hundred  of  the  best  and  largest   business   colleges  of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  from  jj^ 

^  three  to  four  thousand   public   schools.       It   possesses    many   modern,  practical   methods  and  J? 

^  business  customs  not  found  in  any  other  school  publication.  ^ 

%.  "^ 

^&&e&&&6:&:&&6;&&&:&6&&6&6&&&6&&&&&©&:&&6&6&:6&6&&&&66&^&&&&&:&&6&&6&&^ 

Every   -week,    britv^s   -us    Information    of   adclitional     adoptions   of  on.a  or   the    other   of  these 
P'uhlicatlons.         Xhe     longer    and     better    they    are    Icno-wn    the    more   they    are   agsfsreeiated. 

Full  information  will  be  sent  upon  request.     Our  catalogue  contains  descriptions  of  our  complete  list  of  commercial  texts. 

Sadler -'Ro'w^e     Company 

Bak.ltItnore,     Md. 


'I    THE  CENTRALr  IDEA    I- 
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of  Wholesale  Accounting  is  different  from  that  of  other  sets  on  bookkeeping  adapted  to  school  room 
use.  It  takes  the  business  and  reproduces  its  conditions  in  all  its  details  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 
It  uses  the  forms  of  accounting  adapted  to  the  business.  It  directs  goods  to  be  bought  where  they 
are  bought,  and  on  the  terms  of  credit  on  which  they  are  bought.  It  directs  them  to  be  sold  on  the 
terms  on  which  they  are  sold.  In  other  words,  it  reproduces  the  business  and  accounting  features 
of  the  wholesale  grocery  business  and  not  fanciful  conditions.  The  result  is  when  a  pupil  covers  it 
he  knows  something  of  the  customs  of  the  business  he  has  been  studying.     Do  the  sets  you  use  do  this  ? 

Use  the  Latest  ai\d  Best  -  Wholesale  Accounting 

Precede  Wholesale  Accounting  by  our  new  work,  Modern  Accountant.  This  docs  not  make  use 
of  the  vouchers  and  it  makes  a  splendid  preparation  for  practical  accounting.  Follow  Wholesale 
Accounting  by  Office  Methods  Part  III  representing  the  lumber  business  as  it  is  done  and  you  will 
have  a  bookkeeping  course  that  has  no  superiors  from  every  standpoint. 


DIPI^OMAS 


Write  us  of  your   needs   for   diplomas.       We  have  a  superior  line  of  these,  some  one  or  more  of 
which  should  please  you.     Address, 

5       POWERS  (Si  LrYONS       I 


w,     CHICAGO  NE:\^  YORK    ^ 

"^4444444444444444444444444  144444444444444444444444444^ 


Teachers'  Professional  Edition. 

One,  Dollar  a  Year. 

Api^il.  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Six. 

-if J. 


3-/-  l-OUIS 


MPR  e  bLos.E'R  PueaSJiMlS 

COLUMIBU5       OHj(§^ 
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THE 

MUSSELMAN 

PUBLICATIONS 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 

<  )ne  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Commercial  Correspondence.  I'niike  any 
thing  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pages.    Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50c. 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

A  book  of  479  pages,  the  rough  Iv  covering 
the  subject.    Copy  sent  postpaid  for  $*-'.(J0. 


Pr&ctic&I  Bookkeeping 
High  ScKool  Bookkeeping 


Commerciak.)  Law 
Basiness  Speller 


Trj'  a  bo.v  of  MtisseJnian's 
Perfection  Pens,  25  cents 

For  full  information  and  sample  pages,  write 

D.    I^.    MVSSEI^MAN 
PVBLISHING     CO. 

Quinoy,  111. 


HOW  THEY  FOLLOW   US 


When  McKee  SKorthctivd 

first  appeared  in  1891  it  was  heralded  as  the  system  that  is 
"  Easy  to  Learn,  Easy  to  Write  and  Easy  to  Read. "  It  was 
the  only  system  known  by  that  title,  a  motto  which  it  still 
retains"  the  publishers  of  the  old  school  systems  sneered 
at  a  system  that'claimed  those  Virtues  and  tried  to  beguile 
the  public  into  a  belief  that  a  correct  shorthand  system 
should  be  Hard  to  Learn,  Harder  to  Write  and  Hardest  of 
all  to  Read.  TO-D.\Y  some  of  the  publishers  of  those  old 
style  systems  have  patched  them  up  and  now,  following 
us,  advertise  them  under  the  title  they  have  copied  from 
the  McKee  an  Easy  to  Learn,  Easy  to  Write  and  Easy  to 
Read. 

When  McKee  Shoi-th&nd 

was  first  advertised  as  a  system  that  could  be  learned  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  the  other  systems  the  publishers 
of  the  old  style  systems  tried  to  make  the  public  believe 
that  no  systeiii  was  good  that  could  be  learned  in  a  shorter 
period  than  their  own  But  now  to  "Meet  the  Demand" 
they  FOLLOW  US  AGAIN  and  after  adding  another 
patch  to  their  sv.<5tems  advertise  that  two  or  three  months 
have  been  knocked  off  the  time  necessary  to  learn  their 
,  but  they  do  not  tell  the  public  that  it  also  knocks 


offt 
standard. 


r  thirty  words  per  minute  from  the  graduati 


When  We  Advertise 

that  the  student  who  learns  McKee  Shorthand  spends  less 
than  half  his  school  time  in  reaching  a  speed  of  from  125 
to  150  words  per  minute  and,  therefore,  has  much  more 
time  for  typewriting  and  kindred  work,  the  publishers  of 
the  other" systems  FOLLOW  US  AGAIN.  Why  do  they 
do  it  ?  Because  McKee  Shorthand  Leads  in  all  that  is 
Good  in  a  shorthand  system.     Because  it  is  — 

Easy  lo  LeeLrn.  EASIER  to  Write 
and  EASIEST  to  Rekd. 

MCKEE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BSTBRO.    rLORIDA. 


GANG'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW 


-Adopted  by  the- 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  CHICAGO 

For  use  In  all  the  = 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  CHICAGO 


The  Best  Book  on  the  subject  ever  published 


Other  popular  and  widely  used  publications  In  THE  WILLIAMS  <S  ROGERS  SERIES  are: 
Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping,   Three  Courses, 
Moore's  New  Commercial  Arithmetic, 

Mills's  Modern  Business  Penmanship, 

Beldlng's  Commercial  Correspondence, 
Seventy  Lessons  In  Spelling,  etc. 

Cafalofts  and  circulars  sent  on  requoK 


New  York 


AMERICAIS  BOOK  COMPAISY 

Commerctal  Publications  Department 

CINCINNATI 


Chicago 
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Benn  Pitman  Phonography. 

The  Best  System.     Approved  by  over  half 

a  century  of  far  more  extensive  use  than  any  oilier 
form  of  sliurtlianil.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  American 
sliorthand  writeis  to-day  write  the  Benn-Pilman 
type  of  ritmanie  rhonography — the  type  characterized 
by  the  e-a-ah  vowel-scale  and  by  the  small  1-hooks  on 


The  Best  Texts.    Though  the  system  is  old 

the  text  books  are  new,  leading  tlie  van  in  shorthand 
pedagogy.  The  Phono!;rafhii:  Amajmensis,  now  in 
its  second  year  of  use,  has  made  a  new  standard  of 
excellence  in  shorthand  text-books. 

The  Best  Teachers.     By  a  thorough  plan 

of  examination  and  certification  The  Phonographic 
Institute  is  able  to  select  teachers  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  has  on  hand  at  all  times  a  list  of  eligibles.  The 
services  of  this  Bureau  are  gi^'en  without  charge  to 
scliools  and  teachers. 

The  Best   Schools  teach  the  Benn  Pitman 

system — schools  of  establisht  reputation,  schools  which 
use  sound  and  tested  metliods,  schools  which  employ 
strong,  amply-paid  teachers.  Such  schools  have  no 
need  to  catch  like  drowning  men  at  every  new  straw 
system  of  shorthand  put  into  print. 

For  full  infonnation  address 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 


BENN  PITMAN,  President. 
JEROME   B.   HOWARD,  Ma 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Gillotfs  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 

■C!I7    ~       °     GlILOTTS         I 
^~.:.ii.;^^.i|.,Cjl,F.yTm.riNaMy 

VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.  F 


Gillod's  Pens  Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventv-five  years 
stood  the  most  e-xacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional 
and  Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  never 
epuaHed.  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as 
regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Oilloti  (^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <a  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


^^/mm^^/^^Oi 
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Endorsed  by  Noted  Proiessional  Penmen. 


W  E  ^Dennis.  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  sa.ys  :-"  Hinrnan's  Science  of 
\Vritinj;  "  is  the  most  practical  self  instructor  I  have  yet  seeti. 
It  is  just  the  thin^  for  young  people  who  wish  to  get  a  good  hand- 
writing by  home  practice.  Prcfessional  writing  teachers  who 
wish  t<i  get  new  ideas  in  keeping  up  an  interest  in  tlieir  classes 
should  get  this  most  useful  hook. 


L.  Madarasz.  of  New  York  City,  says:-"  Hinman's  Science  of 
Writing"  is  ail  that  its  name  implies.  The  instructions  are  most 
complete  and  the  illustration**  practical.  It  is  an  up-to-date  com- 
pilation of  experience  covering  forty  year's  work  by  A.  H.  Hin- 
man,  a  man  well  known  to  the  profession  as  a  leader  in  penman- 
ship affairs ." 

E,  L.  Brown,  of  Rockland.  Me.,  says:— "The  work  strongly  im- 
presses me  with  its  practical  common  sense  features.  It  will 
prove  a  valuable  home  instructor  for  young  men  and  women." 

C.  P.  Zaner,  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  says :-"  Hinman's  Science  of 
Writing"  is  chuck  full  of  valuable  ideas." 


C.    A.   and    F.    H.    Burdett.  of    Boston.    Mass.    say :-"  Hinman's 

Science  of  Writing"  presents  many  new  tornis  and  methods  of 
great  value  to  professional  penman  and  student.  We  have 
ordered  the  books  for  our  college  and  believe  they  are  worthy  of 
wide  adoption  in  public  and  private  schools." 

H  W.  Flickeringer.  of  Philadelphia,  says  :-' The  book  is  just 
what  one  might  expert  from  such  a  devoted  student  and  suc- 
cessful teacher  as  A.  H.  Hinman.  The  illustrations  and  instruc- 
tions are  so  abundant  and  clear  that  any  earnest  student  with- 
out any  other  assistance  should  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  master 
a  good  style  of  writing." 

F.  B.  Courtney,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  says:  "  Hinman's  Science 
of  Writing  is  immense  and  contains  the  most  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  the  secrets  of  correct  writing  ever  publislied.  It  will 
make  a  teacher  a  better  teacher  and  a  student  a  better  writer.  It 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  progressive  teacher." 

E.  M.  Huntsin^er.  oi  H&rtford.  Conn.,  says:"  Every  teacher  of 
penmanship  and  everv  student  should  have  a  ci>py  of  Hinman's 
Science  of  Writing.  The  scientitic  explanations  enable  persons 
of  average  intelligence  to  become  excellent  penmen.  In  many 
respects  it  is  far  superior  to  a  teacher,  because  the  student  can 
take  this  self  teacher  with  him  and  utilize  the  instruction  any- 
time anywhere.  Anyone  who  ^vill  study  the  lessons  and  stick  to 
the  copies  can  become  a  fine  penman." 


strong  teaching  value,  by  both  school  and  home,  nse  twenty  or  mo  e  books  will  be  loaned 'to  live  schoola  til  I 
July  at   small   cost.    Single  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar. 


Prof.   A.   H.   HINMAN, 


WORCESTER..    MA.SS. 
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1  In  our  work  we  have  not  attempted  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  commercial 
education.  Each  year  there  are  submitted  to  us  the  manuscrips  of  many  textbooks 
on  various  commercial  subjects,  but  our  policy  is  not  to  include  a  book  in  our 
list  unless  it  possesses  some  destinctive  advantages  over  all  existing  textbooks 
on   the   subject   of  which   it  treats. 

1  Every  book  we  have  published  has  been  successful  to  a  phenomenal  extent. 
Many  of  the  best  known  commercial  schools  in  the  country  have  adopted  all  of 
our  books,  and  there  are  few  schools  indeed  that  are  not  now  using  at  least  one 
of  our  books.       Let  us   briefly   mention   a  few   of  the   books  we   publish  : 

1  GREGG  SHORTHAND.— It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anvthlng  about  Gregg 
Shorthand.  It  is  taught  everywhere  and  its  textbooks  have  revolutionized  all  the 
other  shorthand  books  on  the  market.  In  addition  to  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  there  are  many  auxiliary  publications  and  a  monthly  magazine  —  all  of 
them   successful. 


T  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING.  —  This  book  is  now  the  most  widely  used 
manual  on  touch  typewriting.  Mechanically  and  pedagogically  it  is  vastly  superior 
to  anv  other  manual  on  typewriting  which  has  yet  made  its  appearance.  It  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school 
proprietor  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

*  WORDS:  Their  Spelling,  Pronunciation.  Definition  and  Application.  —  \Wc  ex- 
pected this  book  to  have  a  remarkable  sale  but  our  expectations  have  been  far 
surpassed.  There  are  few  experienced  teachers  who  do  not  grow  enthusiastic 
over  WORDS.  It  solves  the  "spelling  problem."  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent 
to   anv   teacher   on   receipt  of  fifteen   cents.  ^^^ 


11  PROGRESSIVE  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH.—  This  is  a  succinct  presentation 
of  the  essentials  of  English,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  commer- 
cial  schools.     A  sample  copy  will   be  sent  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  forty  cents. 
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ISAAC   PITMAN'S 

Short   Course   in    Shorthand 

An  Entirely  N"ew  Exposition  of  the  Author's  System  of  Phonography,  arranged 

IN  FORTY  FASCINATING  I^CSSONS, 

for  use  in  Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  etc. 

SOME    SPECIAL,    FEATVR.ES 

H  There  are  only  Forty  Lessons,  simply  graded. 

1  Words  and  Sentences  introduced  in  the  first  lesson. 

1   Business  Letters  introduced  in  the  seventh  lesson.     There  are  89  letters  in  all. 

1  Position  writing  taught  from  the  commencement. 

1    Phrases  taught  from  the  fifth  lesson,  and  indicated  by  hyphen. 

1[   Finality  of  outline  -  no  form  introduced  before  the  principle  governing  it  has  been  explained. 

\  Reporting  Style  taught  from  the  commencement,  and  every  rule  treated  in  a  Practical  Manner, 

with  absolutely  no  padding. 
1  The  best  and  most  interesting  shorthand  textbook    ever    issued   for    the  efficient  training  of  the 

American  Business  Amanuensis. 


PLANNED  ON  SOVND   PEDAGOGIC 
PR.INCIPLES. 

"  I  have  studied  every  word  of  the  MS.  of  your  new  text- 
book, '  Isaac  Pitman's  Short  course  in  Shorthand,'  and  am 
confident  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  both  of  the  modern 
American  teacher  and  of  the  modern  American  student.  It 
gives  the  maximum  amount  of  information  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  acquired  with  the  minimum  amount  of  effort. 
The  teacher  will  find  th  it  the  work  is  planned  on  sound 
pedagogic  principles,  so  far  as  these  principles  are  beyond 
dispute,  and  the  student  will  find  so  much  that  is  '  practi- 
cal,' as  well  as  interesting,  that  by  the  time  he  has  mas- 
tered the  'forty  short  lessons,'  he  will  be  able  to  dispense 
with  much  of  the  distinctively  '  commercial '  work  that 
forms  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  average  business  school. 

I  have  not  found  a  single  instance  of  the  introduction  of 
any  form  before  the  principle  governing  it  has  been  ex- 
plained, nor  the  introduction  of  any  form  which  has  to  be 
subsequently  changed." — Dudley  W.  Walton,  President. 
National  Association  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Teach- 
ers, New  York. 


IT  IS   PRACTICAL. 

"I  am  delighted  with  the  scope  and  general  make-up 
of  your  new  text-book.  '  Isaac  Pitman's  Short  Course  in 
Shorthand.'  It  is  everything  that  can  be  desired.  If  I 
were  to  build  a  book  myself  to  suit  my  own  particular 
method  of  teaching  the  system  I  could  not  have  produced 
anything  more  to  my  liking.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  will  knock  '  smithereens '  out  of  everything  that  has 
appeared  heretofore.  It  is  practical  :  has  little  talk  as 
possible,  but  plenty  of  good'  honest  work,  beautifully  ar- 
ranged and  calculated  to  make  students  do  something  worth 
while.  Finally  I  want  to  compliment  the  compiler,  or 
compilers,  whoever  he  or  they  may  be,  for  having  produced 
a  monument  of  patience,  ingenuity,  insight  or  arrangement, 
and  detail  —  of  completeness  and  succinctness,  which  is 
destined  to  advance  Isaac  Pitman's  '  system  '  as  far  beyond 
the  position  it  at  present  occupies,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
beyond  its  imitators  and  corruptionists. " — J.  J.  D'Arcy. 
Late  Principal.  Shorthand  Department,  Eagan  School. 
New  York  City. 


CLOTH  Embossed  in  gold,  192  pages  $1.25.     An  examination  copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  60c.  to  any 
teacher  mentioning  the  school  with  which  he  is  connected. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  ^  SONS,  31  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK. 

Publishers  of  "  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting."     Adopted  by  the 

New  York  Board  of  Education  and  leading  schools  PRICE  SOc;  CLOTH,  75c. 
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Penmanship  Edii 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOU, 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  Aucusll,  by 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  118  N.  Hich  St.,  Columbus,  O..  as 
follows,:  Teachers'  Professional  Edition.  $1.00  a 
Year  1  Foreign  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra);  Stud- 
ents" Penmanship  Edition,  65  cents  a  Year  (Foreign 
Subscriptions  20  cents  extra). 

C.  P.  Zaner.  Columbus.  O.  -  -  -  Editor 
E.  E.  Gaylord,  Beverly.  Mass.  -  Associate  Editor 
E.  W.  Bloser,  Columbus.  O.  -  Business  Manager 
Address  all  communications  to  Zaner  &  Bloser. 
Columbus,  O..  except  those  relating  to  the  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gaylord. 

Two  Edif-lons,  The  Blisiness  Educator  is 
published  in  two  editions:  The  Teachers'  Profes- 
sional Edition  contains  48  or  more  pages.  16  of 
which  are  conducted  on  the  Department  plan  and 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  principals, 
and  proprietors.     Price,  $1 .00  a  year. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  32 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  sixteen  pages  devoted  to  the  Departments 
of  Commercial  Teaching.  This  edition  is  specially 
suited  to  students  in  Commercial,  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing. Pen  Art,  and  Lesson  features  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition.     Price,  65  cents  a  year. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  ( in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
of  those  engaged  in  the  work. 


further  the 
in  private  : 
ness  educa 


:11  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 


Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  anti  well-to-do  among  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship,  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  depart- 
ments of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

R-ates    to    Teachei-s,    Agents,    and    Cluh 

R-aisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  secure 
subscriptions. 

Considering  that  The  Business  Educator  is  high 
grade  in  every  particular ;  that  progressive,  practical 
lessons  in  penmanship  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  magazine  :  that  departments  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness in  subjects  relating  to  Business  Education 
are  found  only  in  The  Business  Educator,  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  only  the  t^st  but  the  cheap- 
est, when  quality,  character  and  quantity  are  con- 
sidered. 


medial  Slant  and  medieval  Tn^ 
struclion. 


Medial,  MetSium,  Natural  and  ^lod- 
ern,  are  some  of  the  new  terms  used 
to  describe  the  mongrel  slant  which 
publishers  are  fairly  and  unfairly 
falling  over  each  other  to  incorporate 
in  their  copy  books.  The  poor  de- 
luded public  looks  and  looks  for  the 
panacea  for  poor  penmanship,  hoping 
that  each  fad  or  fancy  which  the  pub- 
lishers place  upon  the  market  to  fill 
an  aching  void  will  prove  to  be  or  to 
bring-  the  long  soug:ht  millennium. 
But,  alas  !  poor  writing  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  of  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find,  if 
we  but  look  beneath  the  surface. 

What  is  ^ood  -writing  ?  The  busi- 
ness man  will  soon  tell  you  it  is  that 
which  is  legible  and  rapid,  plain  and 
practical,  eas}'  to  read  and  easy  to 
write.  He  will  also  tell  you  that  as  a 
rule  our  public  schools  do  not  pro- 
duce such  writing.  Why?  He  can- 
not so  quickly  answer. 

Then,  what  is  the  reason  that  good 
writing  is  not  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  as  a  product  of  our 
schools  ?  The  answer  is  that  but  a 
part  of  that  which  is  recognized  as 
good  writing  is  taught.  If  good 
writing  is  that  which  is  legible  and 
rapid,  we  have  the  reason  why  so 
few  learn  to  write  a  good  hand  in  our 
common  schools.  It  is  because  form 
only  is  taught,  and  not  movement, 
which  leads  to  freedom. 

As  a  consequence,  a  slow,  labored, 
cramped,  plain  hand  is  acquired,  but 
which,  when  speed  is  required,  soon 
degenerates  into  a  scrawl. 

The  reason  why  this  condition  ex- 
ists in  most  cities  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  copy  books  not  only  do  not  pro- 
vide movement  exercises,  but  give 
such  stiff,  compact,  crowded  copies 
that  movement  and  freedom  are  ham- 
pered and  prevented  at  almost  every 
turn. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  old,  fa- 
miliar way  is  easier  to  teach  than  that 
which  is  new  and  unfamiliar.  The 
instruction  in  writing  in  many  places 
is  therefore  much  the  same  as  it  was 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  — the 
same  lifeless,  slow,  plodding,  cramp- 
ed drawing  of  letters,  and  the  same 
characterless  "  school-bov  hand,"  so 
familiar  to  every  business   man   be- 


cause it  confronts  him  with  every  ap- 
plication presented  by  a  "  graduate  " 
seeking  a  position. 

This  can  all  be  avoided  and  reme- 
died by  teaching  the  two  essentials 
of  .good  writing,  form  and  movement, 
and,  I  as  in  business  schools  )  not  the 
former  alone.  Teach  movement  as 
carefully  and  scientifically  as  form, 
and  in  conjunction  with  it,  and  prac- 
tical results  will  follow. 

This  is  being  done  in  some  schools 
and  cities  and  it  is  surprising  at  the 
results  secured.  Where  form  and 
freedom  are  taught,  legible,  rapid 
writing  results  at  the  hands'  of  at 
least  nine  pupils  out  of  every  ten,  and 
when  well  taught,  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred. 

It  is  now  only  a  question  of  a  few 
years  until  movement  will  be  taught 
in  all  schools.  The  question  is,  how 
about  your  own  city  schools  ?  Are 
they  going  to  be  among  the  first  to 
adopt  the  true  and  the  practical,  or 
the  last  ? 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  slant 
as  it  is  movemeyit.  Teach  movement 
with  form,  and  practical  results  will 
follow. 

A  good  hand-writing  is  worth,  if  it 
is  worth  anything,  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  an.v  young  man  or  woman  de 
sirous  of  entering  commercial  or  pro- 
fessional life.  It  is  due  every  boy  and 
girl  of  our  land,  and  school  boards, 
superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  should  see  that  the  right 
goods  are  delivered. 


now  to  Secure  a  Professional  eertif  icate. 

Editor  Business  Educator.  I  am 
greatlv  interested  in  penmanship  and  hope 
in  the  future  to  acquire  a  Professional  Cer- 
tificate. I  would  be  pleased  if  vou  would 
suggest  the  best  means  through  The  Busi- 
ness EDUCATOR  to  that  end.    M.  J.  K. 

Our  Students  Certificate  for  Proficiency 
in  Penmanship  is  given  to  those  whose 
work  is  strongly  le.gible  and  easily  executed. 
In  other  words  it  is  given  whenever  a 
student's  handwritingis  considered  "  good" 
from  tlie  business  man's  standpoint. 

Our  Professional  Certificate  is  intended  to 
be  given  to  those  who  aspire  to  become 
teachers  of  penmanship  and  professional 
penmen.  It  is  given  to  those  whose  work  is 
fairly  accurate,  graceful  and  artistic.  It 
may  be  either  a  highgrade  business  style 
or  an  ornamental. 

Of  course,  these  Certificates  are  given 
only  to  subscribers  of  The  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR, and  to  those  who  follow  some  series 
of  lessons  given  therein.  Therefore  to  se- 
en re  our  Professional  Certificate,  you  should 
begin  work  upon  Mr.  Doner's.  Mr.  Lehman's 
or  Mr.  Lister's  lessons  and  aim  at  the  great- 
est possible  accuracy  and  grace,  sending 
work  for  criticism  from  time  to  time. 
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PROGRESSIVE 
LESSONS  IN 


Business  Penmanst^ip 


Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  Beverly 
Mass.,  Public 
Schools. 
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Instructions 

I  have  just  finished  criticising  specimens  from  sixty-six  different  persons.  One  criticism  that  I  especially  had  to  make  was 
that  a  number  of  persons  wrote  on  poor  paper.  To  get  the  very  best  results  in  this  work,  the  best  material  should  be  used.  Let 
me  urge  you  to  use  a  good  quality  of  paper,  size  8  x  10':;,  ruled  lightly  in  blue. 

Any  good  pen  that  is  not  too  fine  or  too  coarse  and  writes  smoothly  will  answer  the  purpose  for  these  copies.  Let  me  suggest, 
however,  that  Gillott  1066  is  a  very  good  pen,  or,  if  you  wish  a  finer  pen,  you  will  find  the  Zanerian  Ideal  to  be  a  good  one.  For 
my  own  general  practice  work  I  use  Stafford's  Blue-black  Ink.  It  flows  easily  and  makes  a  nice  line.  If  you  were  going  to  chop 
wood  or  shovel  gravel,  you  would  not  think  of  using  a  broken  axe  or  a  broken  shovel.  In  this  work,  then,  do  not  consider  the  use 
of  inadequate  material,  but  aim  to  use  that  kind  of  material  that  will  give  you  the  best  results. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  you  study  closely  the  formation  of  each  letter  as  you  practice  it.  In  word  practice  try  not  to  make 
the  letters  too  close  together,  and  aim  to  make  them  even  as  to  height,  slant  and  width.      Study  the  instructions  under  each  plate. 
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Plate  «l  -  Practice  on  the  indirect  compact  ellipse  will  help  in  making  the  P  and  /?  with  movement.  The  downward  stroke  in 
these  two  letters  is  b  compound  curve.  The  spacing  to  the  left  of  the  downward  stroke  should  be  wide,  but  not  to  the  right  of  the 
downward  stroke.  Watch  this.  For  the  P  count  1-2;  or,  down  swing,  ending  the  letter  with  a  light,  quick  motion,  or  with  a  dot. 
For  the  R  count  1-2-3;  or,  down-2-light,  ending  this  letter  with  a  light,  quick  motion.  Give  careful  practice  to  the  words  and  to 
the  sentence. 


Plate  41  — Practice  on  these  exercises  will  help  to  make  the  letters  on  the  last  line  with  arm  movement.  First  make  the 
letter,  then  go  around  the  letter  with  the  exercises.  These  letters  will  be  taken  up  in  succeeding  plates  with  more  explicit 
instruction  as  to  how  each  one  should  be  made. 
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Plate  43  — The  B  and  IF  beein  with  an  upward  stroke.  The  push-and-puU  compact  exercise,  and  the  indirect  compact  exer- 
cise may  be  practiced  before  making  the  letters.  For  the  B  count  up-down  1-2-3;  or,  1-2  swing  around;  or,  up-down  1-2  stop.  For 
the  ir' count  1-2-34  loop,  1-2-3-4  loop,  etc.      Practice  words  and  sentence  carefully. 
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Plate  44  — Both  the  direct  compact  and  the  indirect  compact  ellipses  will  help  to  develop  motion  for  these  letters.  For  the  H 
count  1-2  down  loop;  or,  Idot  down  loop.  The  pen  should  be  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  downward  stroke  in  the  first  part  and  at 
the  end  of  the  downward  stroke  in  the  second  part,  just  before  the  loop  is  made.  For  the  K  count  1-2-1-2;  or,  1-stop  l-light,  ending 
the  letter  with  a  light,  quick  motion. 


Plate  45  -First  practice  on  the  indirect  compact  ellipse,  which  will  help  to  get  the  movement  in  making  the  G  and  S.  For 
the  G  count  l-_'-3-4;  or,  1-2-3  stop.  As  the  pen  is  raised  at  the  stop,  a  short  stroke  may  be  made  to  the  right.  For  the  .S  count 
1-stop  Hnish.  The  combinations  in  the  last  line  should  receive  careful  practice.  Keep  the  letters  together.  Of  course,  the  pen 
should  be  stopped  at  certain  places.      Between  these  places  make  the  pen  travel  rapidly. 
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Plate  46  — The  indirect  compact  ellipse  exercise  will  help  in  niakinj^  the  capital  1  with  movement.  For  the  /  count  l-stop 
light;  or.  1-stop  tinish.  Make  the  begirininji  loop  in  this  letter  long:  and  slender,  using  principally  push-and-puU  movement.  Small 
letters  may  be  joined  to  the  /,  as  in  the  words  "In"  and  "Inhuman."  Notice  that  the  /  begins  on  the  line  or  a  little  above  the 
line  and  that  the/  begins  a  little  below  the  line.  The  upper  part  of  the/  should  be  wider  and  taller  than  the  lower  part.  For  the 
/count  1-2-3;    or,  1-2  light.      Practice  carefully  the  words  and  the  sentence. 
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Criticisms 

F.  v.,  R.   I.      Your  writing  is  good.     Give  more  attentio 
figures  — they  need  it.    Be  careful  not  to  hook  ending  strokes. 


B.  D.,  Kan.  You  seem  to  hav 
very  uneven —  it  seems  to  get  al 
for  evenness  and  watch  little  thi 


ement,  but  your  writing  is 
the  paper  for  you.    Work 


M.  E.  W.,  N.  Y.  Make  your  letters  more  even  — they  should  be 
uniform  in  height,  spacing  and  slant.  Improve  these  little  things 
and  your  writing  will  be  much  better. 

E.  E  M.,  Okla.  You  niake  small  letters  too  close  together 
and  thej'  are  not  even  in  height,  slant  and  width.  Try  to  write 
more  accurately, 

A.  S.,  Pa.  Your  work  is  good  this  month.  I  suggest  that  you 
practice  more  on  your  natne.  Make  the  capital  A  bigger,  also  the 
small  letters.  Downward  stroke  in  small  z  should  be  straight  to 
the  line. 

J.  A.  W.,  Ind.  I  don't  like  your  ink  — too  pale  I  think  your 
pen  is  too  tine.  You  are  not  careful  with  little  things.  Do  not 
flourish  capital  letters  — make  them  plain.  Ending  strokes  are 
too  long. 

M.  J.  A.,  R.  I.  I  see  more  improvement  in  your  writing- 
keep  it  up.  I  also  see  improvement  in  figures.  Be  careful  not  to 
make  ending  stroke  in  figure  2  so  long. 

A.  R.  C.,  X.  Y.  Send  your  practice  work  on  large  sheets  in- 
stead of  on  slips.  Do  not  shade  your  writing,  but  write  a  plain 
hand.  Ending  strokes  in  words  are  too  long  and  too  nearly 
straight. 

I.  B..  Va.  You  are  improving.  Watch  little  things,  such  as 
height,  width  and  slant  of  letters.  Your  movement  seems  to  be 
good.    Try  to  write  more  even. 

F.  B.,  Ore.  Downward  stroke  in  small  z  should  be  more  nearly 
straight.  I  see  improvement  in  your  work.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  write  a  tritle  larger  unless  you  care  to  acquire  a  small  hand. 
Make  capital  F  taller  in  your  name,  also  first  part  of  capital  B. 

F.  P.  L.,  Kan.  Your  writing  is  even,  but  it  does  not  show  arm 
movement.  Work  for  a  lighter  line  and  use  freedom  of  arm 
movement.    Of  course  movement  is  not  cultivated  all  at  once. 

J.  II.  L.,  Kan.  You  do  well  for  your  age.  Use  better  paper  and 
when  you  write  leave  a  little  margin  on  the  left  side.  Try  to  write 
lighter  and  use  arm  movement.    Come  again. 

E.  S.,  N.  J.  Downward  stroke  in  small  z  should  be  more 
nearly  straight.  After  the  little  loop  is  made  in  small  k  come 
straight  to  the  line.     You  do  not  make  final  d  well. 


F.  A.  J..  III. 
vou  wish.      You 
light.     Work  to  i 


Send  a  copy  or  two  from  each  plate,  or  more  if 
nake  downward  strokes  hen  vy —  they  should  be 
lake  your  writing  even. 


W.  F.  (;.,N.  J.  You  make  ending  strokes  too  long  and  loop 
letters  above  the  line  too  tall.  End  final  t  and  final  d  lightly  with 
a  rapid  movement  —  I  mean  a  rather  quick  movement. 

J.  M.  C,  Ont.  Yea.  you  have  improved.  I  see  your  movement 
is  good.  Now  try  to  write  more  evenlv.  trying  to  make  the  letters 
the  same  in  height,  width  and  slant.    Come  again. 

J.  S.,  Texas.  Don't  flourish  your  writing.  Send  me  a  copy  or 
two  from  each  of  my  plates  done  in  your  very  best  handwriting. 

C.  H.  B.,  Me.  Downward  stroke  in  small  z  should  be  more 
nearly  straight.  Why  don't  you  work  more  for  evenness  —I  mean 
make  the  letters  the  same  in  height,  width  and  slant  ? 


F.  E.  H.  J.,  Mich.  Making  all  the  letters  even  as  to  spacing, 
height  and  width  is  something  that  I  would  suggest  that  you 
work  for.  Otherwise,  your  work  is  very  good.  It  shows  a  good 
movement. 

M.  A.  H.,  R.  I.  Your  writing  is  accurate  enough,  but  it  still 
lacks  freedom  of  arm  movement.  Downward  stroke  in  small  z 
should  be  straight  to  the  line  — watch  this. 

R.  P.  K.,  O.  You  make  your  ending  strokes  too  nearly  straight 
and  some  of  them  are  too  long.    Make  your  writing  more  even  -- 

it  is  quite  irregular. 

P.  H.,  111.  Why  don't  you  send  me  a  copy  or  two  of  each  plate 
for  criticism?  J_,et  this  represent  your  very  best  work.  You  do 
well  for  your  age. 

J.  A.  N.,  Pa.  I  see  you  are  improving.  Keep  the  good  work 
up.  Don't  flourish  your  capital  letters  and  try  to  use  free  arm 
movement  in  your  writing. 


N.  A..  R.  I.  In  joining 
stroke  too  nearlj'  stiaight. 
writing  too  long.    Ending 


small  t  you  have  made  the  connecting 

You  also  make  ending  strokes  in  word 

stroke  in  final  d  should  be  curved  more. 


L.  W.,  R.  I.  You  write  too  small—  I  almost  need  glasses  to  see 
it.  Come  now,  get  more  freedom  of  arm  movement  into  your 
writing.    Your  figures  are  also  too  small. 

G.  W.,  N.  Y.  Your  work  shows  that  you  are  a  careful,  pains- 
taking person.  Your  work  pleases  me.  I  like  your  figures.  Dovrn- 
ward  stroke  in  small  z  should  be  more  nearly  straight.    Keep  the 

good  work  up. 


J   W.  D.,  W.  Va.      Dowm 
too  short  — this  makes  your 


3rd  strokes  in  your  small  letters  are 
irritinglook  flat.    Stand  the  letters  up. 


W.  P.  S.,  Pa.  Your  movement  exercises  should  be  more  com- 
pact—closer together.  Next  month  send  me  a  copy  or  two  from 
each  plate  representing  your  very  best  work. 

M.  D.,  Mich.  Your  figures  are  too  heavy.  Better  give  more 
attention  to  figures.  Your  writing  shows  movement,  but  it  is  not 
as  regular  as  it  ought  to  be  — watch  this. 

W.  J.  S.,  Jr.,  N.  Y.  City.  You  have  certainly  improved  since 
July.  19(H.  I  must  ask  you  a  question:  Do  you  write  with 
freedom  of  arm  movement  or  do  vou  write  slowly?  You  form  your 
letters  very  well  but  I  thought  perhaps  you  were  not  writing  with 
freedom  of  movement. 

F.  X.  H.,  Kans.  You  are  to  be  commended  for  your  work  in 
penmanship,  and  for  vour  determination  to  win  a  Certificate  in 
practicing  after  a  hard  daj's  work.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  do 
not  lean  y<)ur  writing  so  much  and  try  to  form  the  letters  better. 
Do  not  shade  your  writing.    Come  again, 

C.  v.,  Mich.  Your  work  is  good,  but  let  me  suggest  that  you 
try  to  form  each  letter  more  accurately.  Work  for  evenness  of 
letters.  I  see  your  movement  is  good.  Will  look  with  interest  for 
your  work  next  month. 

R.  L.  H.  Glad  to  get  a  review  of  all  the  practice  work.  You 
are  doing  well  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  you  will  get  a 
Certificate.  Keep  the  good  work  up.  See  how  much  better  you 
can  do  next  month.  Try  to  keep  your  small  letters  on  the  line, 
making  them  even  both  at  the  top  and  on  the  line. 

T.  J,  S..  Iowa.  I  can  give  you  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  your 
writing.  In  writing  words,  for  instance,  stand  your  letters  a  little 
farther  apart  — they  are  too  crowded.  I  can  see  an  improvement 
in  your  work.    Keep  on. 


M^3Su4/ned4/(^(/^u^i^      ^ 


E.J.  W.,Kan. 
not  long  enough, 
this  next  time. 


Downward  strokes  In  your  small  letters  are 
This  makes  your  writing  look  flat.     Improve 


C.  A.  G.,  R.  I.  .\ext  time  send  me  a  copy  from  each  plate  rep- 
resenting your  very  best  work.  I  see  your  writing  does  not  show 
freedom  of  arm  movement—  work  for  it. 

\V.  D.  G..  \V.  Va.  1  see  your  movement  is  good.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  you  try  to  write  evenly  — I,mean  by  this  that  the  letters 
should  be  the  same  in  height,  slant  and  width.  Let  accuracy  be 
your  motto  for  a  week  or  so. 

E.  L.  C  N.  C.  It  seems  to  me  that  vou  write  mighty  well  for 
one  who  practices  once  a  month.  If  I  were  a  doctor,  as  you  are. 
and  could  write  as  well  as  you  write.  I  -----  ...    - 

in  it-    The  specimens  you  send  are  an 
Send  extra  ones  whenever  you  can- 


ould  think  liiyse'lf  right 
aspiration  to  my  pupils- 


J-  L.  F..  Ky.  Be  more  careful  in  ma 
-they  should  be  straight  to  the  line, 
tiaking  letters  same  in  height,  width  a 


ting  all  downward  strokes 
Try  also  to  write  evenly, 
id  slant.    Come  again. 


J.  J.  C  Ohio.  Use  better  paper.  Better 
ment  exercises  in  the  September  number  — 
Your  writing  does  not  show  freedom  of  arm  i 


work  on  the  move- 
■ou  need  movement 
lovement. 


Leavittsburg,  Ohio.  In  word  writing.  I  see  you  make  your 
letters  too  close  together.  Your  writing  shows  that  vou  do  not 
have  free  arm  movement.    Better  work  on  movement  exercises. 

A.  S.  CMe.  Why  in  the  world  don't  you  buy  yourself  some 
ruled  paper,  size  8  x  lO'-j.  good  quality?  I  told  you  not  to  mix  your 
shaded  writing  with  vour  plain  writing.  You  make  loops  above 
the  line  and  below  the  line  too  long.    Get  wise. 

W.  H.  E.,  \V.  Va.  You  write  a  good,  strong  business  hand. 
Let  me  suggest  that  you  try  to  make  your  letters  more  even  if 
possible.  Ending  strokes  are  too  nearly  straight.  See  if  I  am  not 
right. 

J.  \V.  C.,  Ohio.  Keep  your  small  letters  on  the  line.  Y'ou  do 
not  write  as  evenly  as  I  should  like  to  see  you  write.  Let  evenness 
be  your  watchword  for  a  few  weeks. 

L.  M..  Mich.  Better  give  more  attention  to  figures.  Down- 
ward stroke  in  figure  9  is  too  long,  also  in  7.  Try  to  use  free  arm 
movement  in  your  writing.    I  see  it  looks  a  little  shaky. 

E.F.  B.,R.  I.  Ending  strokes  in  word  practice  are  too  long. 
Keep  your  small  letters  on  the  line.    Work  for  evenness. 

F.  J.  W.,  Texas.  Small  r  is  not  shaped  right.  Better  study  the 
copy  closer  and  practice  on  it  more.  Ending  stroke  in  final  d 
should  be  curved  more.  You  are  developing  a  good  style  of 
handwriting. 

V.  S.  L..  Mass.  I  don't  like  your  ink.  Do  not  make  downward 
strokes  heavy.  Iti  word  practice,  I  see  you  make  your  small  let- 
ters too  close  together  — they  are  huggingeach  other.    Watch  this. 

J.  E.  P.,  Conn.  Dot  in  small  b  is  too  heavy.  Ending  strokes 
in  word  practice  vary  too  much  in  shape  and  length.  Be  careful 
not  to  make  downward  strokes  heavy.    Work  for  evenness  of  line. 

C.  O.  S.,  Mo.  Vou  make  your  figures  too  big  and  they  should 
be  shaped  better.  Your  small  letters  ought  to  be  more  even  in 
height,  width  and  slant.  I  suggest  that  you  do  not  lean  your 
writing  so  much. 


A.  B.  K.,  N.  J.  Try  to  make  your  si 
line.  I  see  some  of  them  jump  up  fron 
through  the  line  — watch  this. 

T.  G.,  W.  V  a.  Spacing  in  small  ii  is  too  wide.  Your  movement 
exercises  are  good.  Make  loop  letters  above  the  line  a  trifle 
shorter. 

S.  C.  Diver.  Your  paper  is  poor.  I  see  your  small  letters  are 
not  very  even  —  better  work  for  evenness. 


C.  A.  S.,X.  J.  You: 
down  to  business  now 
—  watch  little  things. 


movement  exercises  are  good.     Better  get 
f  ith  small  letters  and  figures.    Be  careful 


D.  C,  Conn.  One  thing  you  must  learn  and  learn  right  away 
—  you  must  break  away  from  your  old  habit  of  flourishing  capital 
letters  and  writing  a  small,  cramped  hand.  Next  month  send  me 
a  copy  or  two  from  each  plate  in  your  very  best  handwriting,  trj-- 
ing  to  make  the  copy  as  it  actually  appears  in  the  plate. 


M.  J.,  Me. 
does  not  show 
and  easily  as  : 


I  like  your  capital  letters,  but  your  small  writing 
freedom  of  movement.    Let  the  pen  swing  lightly 


S.  J.  B.,  Mich.  I  see  improvement  in  vour  work.  Ending 
strokes  in  word  practice  should  be  made  shorter.  Now  be  careful. 
Practice  more  on  your  name,  especially  the  capital  letters. 

C.  S.,Ohio.  You  are  not  careful  enough  with  beginning  and 
ending  strokes  in  word  practice.  Y'our  writing  shows  movement, 
but  you  must  try  to  write  more  evenly. making  the  letters  accurate. 

M.T.  G.,Okla.  Your  writing  shows  good  arm  movement,  but 
let  me  suggest  that  you  try  to  make  your  letters  more  even,  I 
mean  by  this  that  they  should  be  the  same  in  height,  width  and 
stant.    Let  evenness  be  your  watchword  for  a  few  weeks. 


?nt  exercises  are  good. 

iped.     Commence  prac- 

Try  to  get  freedom  of 


E.  G.  P.,  N.  Y.  Some  of  your  movem 
Your  writing  is  too  small,  heavy  and  crau 
tice  on  small  letters,  study  them  carefully 
movement  into  your  writing. 

E.  A.  S.,  N.  Y.  I  think  you  have  done  better  work  than  you 
sent  me  this  month.  Try  to  keep  your  small  letters  on  the  line  in 
word  writing.    Watch  little  things.    Try  to  write  more  evenly. 

M.  L.,  Mich.  Y^ou  are  improving  wonderfully.  You  deserve 
credit.  Be  careful  not  to  make  ending  strokes  too  long  in  word 
writing. 

H.  E.,  N.  J.  Be  careful  not  to  make  your  downward  strokes  too 
heavy.  Try  to  make  small  letters  even,  I  mean  same  in  height, 
slant,  and  width,  standing  them  nicely  on  the  line. 

C.  H.  S.,  Pa.  Your  writing  is  just  a  little  shaky.  In  look- 
ing at  it  from  a  distance  it  has  a  good  effect.  V>ut  by  examining  it 
closely.  I  see  the  letters  are  not  even.  Suppose  youwork  for  even- 
ness of  letters,  trying  to  keep  them  nicely  on  the  line,  the  same  in 
height,  etc. 

S.  S.,  Can.  I  am  pleased  with  your  writing.  It  seems  to  me 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  develop  a  very  accurate  style.  I  should 
also  think  that  you  would  do  well  with  ornamental  writing.  Next 
time  send  me  some  ornamental  penmanship  with  your  business 
penmanship. 


By  G.  F.  Roach,  Penman,  Acme-Northwestern  Business  College,  Seattle,  Washington. 
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lessons  in  justness  IDriting 


ST.  LOUIS, 
MISSOURI. 


liould  be  sent  to  Mr.  Zaner  by  the  fifteenth  of  each  month 


'mMi^m^i^imjTt 


Plate  9 

As  we  pass  from  lesson  to  lesson  you  find  that  the  copies  gradually  shape  themselves  Into  forms  whlcli  represent  letters  and 
parts  of  letters.  The  copies  on  this  plate  are  among  the  most  important  and  should  be  practiced  and  studied  very  carefully.  The 
first  exercise  is  made  in  the  form  of  n  and  m.  Here  I  wish  to  state  that  to  neylect  the  neat,  short  turns  at  the  top  and  on  the  base 
line  of  these  exercises  means  failure  to  establish  a  graceful  handwriting.  Practice  on  this  plate  until  you  can  make  the  turns  and 
straight  lines  very  accurately. 

Plate  9. 
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Plate  10 


Please  let  me  remind  you  again  of  the  great  necessity  of  reading  the  instructions  and  general  suggestions  on  these  copies. 
An  elaborate  and  most  thorough  course  in  writing  would  be  worth  but  little  to  the  one  attempting  to  learn  without  the  suggestions 
necessary  for  effective  work  on  each  lesson.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  you  anything  new  or  different  from  what  any  good  teacher 
of  writing  would  tell  you  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  writing  must  be  learned  thoroughly  before  a  standard  style  of 
writing  can  be  established. 

rt  or  one  space  letters.      All   the    letters  in  this  group  begin  alike,  with  the 

which  should  be  made  running  hand  style,  four  in  each  set  without  lifting 

I    the   same   manner  and   great   care  must    be  devoted  to  the  down  stroke  in 

id    at   the   bottom  in  finishing  must  not  be  neglected  or  regarded  as  of  little 

The   letter  is  one-half  space  wide  and  is  finished   with  a  short  right  curve 


With  this  plate  we  are  beginning  the  remaining  she 
left  curve.      The  first  and  most  simple  of  these  is  the  n, 
the  pen  or  retarding  the  movement.      The  ni  is  made  in 
each  which  must  be  straight.      The  turns  at   the    top 
consequence.      The  beginning  of  i-  is  the  same  as  in  i 
dropping  only  a  little  lower  than  the  top  of  the  letter. 


Plate  10. 
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Plate  II 

The  first  part  of  4  does  not  quite  reach  the  line  but  the  finishing  stroke  does,  and  it  must  not  cross  the  line.  The  5  is  often 
made  to  resemble  the  3  because  the  first  line  which  should  be  short  and  straight,  is  changed  into  a  right  curve;  avoid  this.  The 
finishing  stroke  should  always  touch  the  first  down  line  and  should  be  short  and  straight  as  well  as  parallel  to  the  line  on  which  you 
write.  The  0  is  the  only  figure  that  extends  above  the  height  of  the  other  figures  and  is  made  in  this  form  to  give  it  equal  promi- 
nence in  size. 


Plate  n. 
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Plate  12. 

a: 


Plate  iz 

The  first  group  of  letters  is  called  the  direct  movement  capitals  because  ail  begin  alike  at  the  top  and  all  begin  with  the  left 
curve  made  downward.  The  direct  movement  exercises  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  connection  with  these  letters.  Make 
the  letters  in  the  order  given  —  O,  C,  £>,  as  in  the  March  number,  and  £  and  A  as  in  this,  and  insist  upon  getting  good  results  from 
your  efforts.  The  first  set  of  letters  named  above  conclude  with  the  letter  .1.  You  will  next  find  the  principle  or  beginning  stroke 
used  in  a  still  larger  set  of  capital  letters,  most  all  of  which  begin  exactly  alike.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  practice  abundantly 
on  this  simple  exercise.  Practice  on  it  until  you  are  sure  of  getting  fine  results.  This  element  does  not  change  in  the  least,  in  the 
following  letters:    .V.  N,  N.  H,  K.  If,  Q,  Z,  and  but  slightly  in  the  remaining  fith  principle  letters,  I,  J,  V.  U,  Y. 


Plate  13. 
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Plate  13 

The  direct  and  indirect  ovals  are  used  about  alike  on  an  average,  and  one  should  be  practiced  as  much  as  the  other.  Your  arm 
must  be  trained  to  move  both  ways  with  the  same  facility.  The  small  letters  i,  u,  n-,  e,  r,  s,  begin  with  the  right  curve  and  on  the 
direct  oval  swing.  The  letters  n.  in.  r,  -r,  c,  o.  a,  begin  with  the  left  curve  which  is  part  of  the  indirect  oval.  By  studying  this 
question  a  little  you  will  see  how  indispensable  these  small  movement  drills  are  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  make  them  very  accu- 
rately.   These  drills  are  intended  to  develop  a  very  fine  movement  for  small  letters. 
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Model  Business  Writing  by  E.  C.  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


By  I.  A.  Rosario.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Eastman  College, 
S.  E.  Leslie,  Penman. 
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The  preceding  lessons  have  contained  copies  in  which  the  va- 
rious small  letters  and  capitals  have  been  introduced  together 
with  some  movement  exercises  to  aid  in  their  development.  If 
these  have  been  practiced  thoroughly,  the  next  step  will  be  to  ap- 
ply these  various  letters  as  they  may  occur  in  body  writing,  or 
product  work.  But  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  preceding  copies 
//u/si /^e /ijasfererf  before  attempting  such  work  as  is  given  this 
month,  or  you  will  only  meet  with  discouragement  and  disappoint- 
ment. This  product  work  euibodies  all  the  skill  acquired  in  the 
various  lessons  given. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  study  the  paragraph  given  this 
month.  Notice  how  the  t's,  d's,  and  p's  are  made.  They  are  the 
only  small  letters  shaded.    Observe  the  ^'s.    Write  small  enough 


toplaceon  each  line  just  what  is  in  the  copy.  After  writing  the 
complete  paragraph  a  few  times, select  such  words  as  give  you  most 
trouble  and  practice  them  individually  awhile.  Then  try  the  com- 
plete paragraph  again.  Be  sure  your  ink,  paper,  and  pens  are  the 
best  obtainable  if  you  would  do  fine  work. 

Take  one  signature  at  a  time,  study  it,  practice  each  capital  in- 
dividually, then  try  combining  them.  For  instance,  in  writing  W. 
M.  Krumper;  first  practice  joining  11' .V,  then  .V  A',  then  WMK. 
In  E.  M.  Cummings,  practice  joining  E?l.  then  .V-C,  then  write 
E-M-C,  etc.  Study  harmony  of  lines.  Observe  that  all  ovals  are 
either  horizontal  or  on  the  main  slant.  Try  to  make  all  lines 
cross  at  right  angles  and  avoid  making  any  shaded  line  cross  an- 
other shaded  line.    Try  to  make  all  shades  the  same  weight. 
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J.  C.  E.,  Blackville,  S.  C.  Your  work  Indicates  a  good  concep- 
tion of  form.  You  seetn  to  need  more  work  on  movement  exer- 
cises to  give  your  writing  more  strength  and  freedom  —  or  the 
appearance  of  freedom.  Your  capital  O  would  be  improved  if  you 
would  make  the  shaded  stroke  and  the  unshaded  stroke  parallel. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  more  of  your  work. 

I.  H.  G.,  Woodsfield,  O.  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  nice 
lot  of  faithful  practice  sheets  you  sent  me.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  throw  on  a  little  heavier  shade  in  the  capitals  — it  will  add 
dash  to  your  work.  The  first  up  stroke  in  the  capital  11'  should  be 
a  slight  right  curve.  Make  a  larger  loop  when  you  begin  the 
capital  ir.  Make  the  dot  in  the  top  of  small  <■  a  little  more  promi- 
nent. When  you  lift  the  pen  ina  word  — as  all  fine  writers  do — 
try  to  replace  the  pen  so  skillfully  that  the  lifting  is  not  apparent. 
Your  work  is  away  above  the  average. 

E.  L.  C,  Pembroke,  N.  C.  Try  to  make  the  two  down  strokes 
in  the  capital  O  parallel  and  do  not  carry  the  final  stroke  down  so 
low.    Your  ('sand  d's  are  not  ideal  yet.    Study  the  copy.    Your 


small  iji '.s  and  a's  are  a  little  too  angular.  In  fact  you  are  not 
careful  enough  in  forming  the  individual  letters.  If  you  would 
confine  your  practice  to  the  copies  for  one  month  you  would  make 
much  more  improvement  and  would  be  better  satisfied  with  your 
efl'orts.  \'ou  practice  enough,  but  you  spread  your  efforts  over  so 
many  different  things  that  you  do  not  make  them  count  for 
enough. 

R.  C.  M., .     I   occasionally  find   a   letter  or  word   in   your 

practice  sheets  that  would  indicate  that  you  have  ability  along 
the  line  of  penmanship,  but  pardon  me  for  calling  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  you  are  not  practicing  in  a  way  that  will  ever 
make  of  you  a  fine  penman.  Vou  practice  on  too  many  different 
things  at  a  time.  I  counted  forty-one  things  that  you  tried  to 
write  on  o/ie/jajfe.  You  would  improve  more  if  you  would  put 
forty-one  pages  on  one  copy.  Vou  iiiuet  learn  to  stick  to  one  thing 
until  you  master  it.  This  suggestion  is  made  sincerely.  Select  a 
word  "  Ornamental,"  for  instance,  and  write  two  or  three  pages  of 
it  carefully  and  see  how  much  more  you  will  accomplish, 
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1    \gnes  LarKon     .',  i^.  W.  Harms  ;  i.  f.   K.  Bruwii,  pupilj^  ul  J.  E.   W  t 
Kansas  Wesleyan  Business  College,  Salina,  Kansa?. 
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Jlbnormal  and  Ineffectual  Tn= 
struction  in  Olriting. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  a  fact 
nevertheless  that  in  many  of  our  cit- 
ies writing  ( if  the  laborious  drawing 
of  letters  may  be  called  writing )  is 
taught  quite  strenuously  to  children 
from  the  ages  of  six  to  ten  years, 
when  they  are  too  imm.ature  to  learn 
or  practice  advantageously,  and  then 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  learn 
rightly  and  effectively,  little  instruc- 
tion is  given  if  at  all. 

This  means  premature  instruction 
and  abnormal  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  child  and  either  no  instruction  or 
ineffectual  instruction  when  the  pu- 
pil reaches  the  upper  grades  or  High 
School.  We  have  used  the  term  "  in- 
effectual" advisedly  inasmuch  as  the 
cramped  finger  movement  developed 
because  of  the  premature  instruction 
and  practice  on  the  part  of  the  child 
prevents  the  acquisition  of  a  free  and 
easy  execution  when  old  enough  to 
learn  correctly. 

The  practical  solution  to  this  de- 
plorable condition  of  our  educational 
system  lies  in  requiring  less  strenu- 
ous instruction  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren and  more  effective,  practical,  en- 
thusiastic instruction  on  the  part  of 
pupils  ranging  in  years  from  ten  to 
fifteen — the  proper  years  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  skillful  arts,  the  most 
skillful  of  which  is  the  art  of  writing. 

A  good  hand  writing  is  not  so  much 
a  gift  as  it  is  an  acquisition,  and  it  is 
acquired  by  proper  instruction  and 
practice.  The  more  rational  and 
practical  the  instruction,  the  less 
time  required  to  learn  the  art  well. 

More  time  is  devoted  to  the  teach- 
ing of  writing  in  our  public  schools 
than  is  necessary  if  it  were  taught 
efficiently  and  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  business.  If  less  time 
were  devoted  to  form  and  more  time 
given  to  movement  (  less  theory  and 
more  practice)  more  practical  re- 
sults would  follow. 

As  it  is  now,  writing  improves  dur- 
ing the  first,  second  and  third  years 
of  school  life  and  then  it  gradually 
goes  to  pieces  until  in  the  High 
Schools  it  is  frequently  illegible. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  form 
acquired  by  the  finger  movement 
gradually  goes  to  pieces  and  merges 
into  an  illegible  scrawl  as  speed  is 
required  and  applied. 

Less  accuracy  and  more  speed  is  in 
demand,  not  only  in  business,  but 
even  in  thegrammai  grades  and  High 
Schools,  where  considerable  writing 
is  required  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
other  branches.  Movement  makes 
writing  graceful,  easy  in  execution 
when  once  under  control,  and  rapid. 

The  secret  in  acquiring  arm  move- 
ment lies  in  carefully  designed, 
skillfully  executed,  and  properly 
graded  exercises,  known  as  penman- 
ship gymnastics,  that  they  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  developing  and  con- 
trolling the  movements  used  in  cor- 
rect writing. 


experts  Ulln  a  Bia  Fee. 

At  the  end  of  an  eighty-seven  day's  trial 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of  tlie 
contestants  of  the  codicil  of  the  will  of 
millionaire  Samuel  Davis,  of  California, 
involving  the  attempted  fraudulent  dispo- 
sition of  more  than  $10n,flO(l  out  of  a  $2,000,000 
estate.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kinsley, 
all  of  the  handwriting  experts  were  on  the 
winning  side.  Among  these  were  Theodore 
Kvtka,  Daniel  T.  Ames,  (iumpel,  Burns, 
Carvalho,  Hay,  Eisenschimmel  and  Cuni- 
mings.  Mr.  Osborne  of  Rochester  had  been 
called  to  California  to  testify  in  the  case  on 
the  side  with  Brother  Kinsley,  but  for  some 
reason  returned  liome  without  taking  the 
witness  stand,  presumably  because  he  could 
not  conscientiously  testify  on  that  side  of 
the  case.  According  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Kytka  got  $40,000  as  a  fee  forprov- 
ing  the  forgery.  Whether  or  not  this  in- 
cludes the  fees  of  all  tlie  other  experts,  we 
are  not  sure.  It  is  said  tliat  Kytka's  dem- 
onstrations were  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete ever  seen  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States.  Jie  made  nearly  14,000  photographs 
antl  enlargements,  and  some  of  liis  illustra- 
tions were  IB  x  IS  feet  in  sixe. 


Cbe  ntakina  of  a  Penman. 

I'nder  the  above  title  we  have  on  hand 
one  of  two  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  L.  H. 
Hausani,  whose  contribution  appeared  in 
the  Professional  Edition  of  the  March 
numberof  The  Business  Educ.xtor,  The 
first  of  these  two  contributions  will  proba- 
bly appear  in  the  June  number  of  THE 
Business  Ekuc.a^tor.  If  we  mistake  not, 
these  contributions  are  among  tlie  most 
important  (if  the  most  important)  ever 
contributed  to  penmanship  journalism. 
Mr.  Ilausam  has  here  clearly  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  analyze  and  to  explain  the 
faculties  and  forces  which  go  to  make  up 
e.xpert  penmanship  ability.  He  explains 
wliy  it  is  that  penmen  are  penmen,  and  how 
it  is  they  can  become  penmen,  l)elieving 
that  penmen  are  made,  as  well  as  born.  If 
you  are  a  penman,  and  are  not  a  subscriber 
to  the  Professional  Edition,  you  should  by 
all  means  secure  the  number  containing 
these  articles.  They  will  be  announced 
under  Table  of  Contents  on  page  sixteen 
whenever  they  appear. 


Such  as  we  have  been  publishing  at  $1.00 
eacli.  will  not  be  continued  after  May  first 
of  this  year.  That  is,  up  to  that  date  your 
$1.00  will  be  accepted,  but  not  thereafter. 
The  editor  does  not  intend  to  abandon  his 


skillful  capers,  but 
will    have   no  connectio 
NE-^s  Educator. 

The  present    plan    wa 
student  subscribe 


ch 


■ork  and  orders 
ith  The    Busi- 


adopted  to  give 
penmanship  as- 
pirants an  opportunity  to  see  how  any  name 
might  be  written  in  more  than  one  way, 
and  yet  written  without  disregarding  the 
elements  of  beauty  and  tine  art  such  as 
grace,  harmony  and  symmetry. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  write  in  a 
pleasing  manner  favorite  combinations, 
but  to  write  anv  name  proposed  requires 
something  more  than  skill.  Whether  or 
not  we  have  succeeded  in  our  attempt  j-orj 
may  be  the  judge.  But  no  signatures  at 
$1.(XI  after  May  1st,  V.»tr,. 


Cbe  Official  Heport  of  tbe  n.  e.  C.  F. 

We  are  informed  by  the  publishers  that 
the  Official  Keport  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Federation  is  progress- 
ing nicely,  and  that  it  will  be  delivered 
about  April  1st.  The  publishers  also  in- 
formed us  that  the  manuscript  was  the 
best  edited  of  tlie  kind  of  any  they  had 
ever  received,  thus  bespeaking  a  good  re- 
port from  an  editorial  standpoint.  Mr.  W. 
E.  White,  guincy.  111.,  the  Editor-in-Chief, 
read  all  copy  of  the  various  sections  before 
sending  it  to  the  printers,  and  then  read  all 
proof  after  it  had  been  set  up.  This  meant 
a  great  deal  of  work  on  iiis  part,  but  he  is 
too  conscientious  a  man  to  allow  anything 
to  go  by  halves.  And  his  experience  in 
newspaper  work  years  ago  and  practical 
skill  as  a  printer,  all  go  to  insure  a  good 
report. 

n  Kequest. 

The  march  of  progress  in  the  office  of  The 
Business  Eiiucator  has  been  such  that 
we  ran  short  of  the  March  number  of  THE 
Business  Educator,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, we  should  be  pleased  to  receive 
from  our  friends  who  were  fortunate  to 
receive  more  than  one  number  as  many 
such  as  they  see  fit  to  forward  to  us,  as  we 
have  calls  we  are  unable  to  supply. 
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Criticism 


When  you  see  a  totti-cat  with  his  whiskers 
full  of  feathers,  don't  mention  the  canary. 
He  will  surely  take  offence.  —  Elbert  Hub- 
bard, in  The  Philistiue,  Dec.  'C6. 

We  believe  criticism  is  one 
*"*■  of    the    potent    causes    of 

Htllfude  progress.  Robert  G.  In- 
gersoll  used  to  hold  that  to  skepti- 
cism is  to  be  credited  all  great  inven- 
tions, discoveries,  and  intellectual 
advances.  James  Russell  Lowell, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  American  liter- 
ary critics,  maintained  that  a  wise 
skepticism  is  the  first  requisite  of 
a  good  critic;  therefore,  blarney 
does  not  always  beguile  us. 

We  are  so  constituted  that  we 
heartily  detest  both  the  smug  com- 
placency of  self-appointed  leaders 
who  warn  us  to  keep  our  hands  otf 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  indo- 
lent indifference  of  the  led,  who  say, 
"What's  the  use?"  And  it  makes 
no  difference  whether  the  ark  is  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
tariff  revision,  the  party  dog-collar  in 
municipal  elections,  the  union  label, 
or  the  political  kindergarten  main- 
tained in  some  teachers'  organiza- 
tions. The  readers  of  this  page  may 
be  sure  that  so  long  as  the  present 
writer  is  responsible  for  it,  criticism 
shall  be  as  fearless  as  praise  is  free, 
when  either  is  deserved. 

Of  course  the  underlying 
^''^  motive  of  all  worthy  criti- 

motive  cism   should  be  a  purpose 

to  help,  to  improve,  to  construct. 
The  fault-finding  which  is  an  end, 
rather  than  a  means  to  an  end  ;  which 
merely  gratifies  a  peevish  disposition 
rather  than  promotes  the  best  inter- 
ests of  a  cause,  is  worse  than  worth- 
less;  and  he  who  criticises  without 
understanding  his  subject,  or  who, 
by  criticism,  would  dignify  an  insig- 
nificant subject  may  well  be  ignored. 
It  goes  without  saying 
^''^  that,  as  a  rule,  principles 

manner  ^^^  policies,  rather  than 
persons,  should  be  the  subject  of 
editorial  examination.  It  is  as  nat 
ural  as  it  is  easy  to  call  names  in- 
stead of  citing  arguments.  There 
fore,  when  we  point  out  a  fault,  we 
try  to  avoid  personalities  ;  but,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  be  explicit,  we  pre 
fer  to  use  a  noun  of  three  letters 
rather  than  to  say  "a  diminutive 
quadruped  with  an  abbreviated 
caudal  complement,  elongated  auric- 
ular appendages,  and  ultra-melan- 
choly physiognomy-." 

From  the  day  in  Judea, 
notable  when  the  Savior  spoke 
Critics  against  the  Pharisees  the 

bitterest  of  his  recorded  words,  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1905,  when  Wil- 
liam Travers  Jerome,  the  political 
David  of  the  dav,  won  his  splendid 
victory  over  the  Goliath  of  political 
machines  and  self-seeking  bosses  — 
from  that  dav  to  this,  critics  have 
stood  in  the  van  of  the  procession  of 
progress.  To  you  who  are  general 
readers  (and  vou  all  ought  to  be), 
the  names  of  these  critics  will  be 
suggestive:  President  Roosevelt, 
Secretarv  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Sen- 
ator Robert  LaFoUette,  Governor 
Joseph  W.  Folk,  Carl  Schurz,  W.  T. 
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Stead,  Henry  Watterson,  Norman 
Hapgood,  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
Walter  Page,  Albert  Shaw,  Lincoln 
Steffens,  William  Allen  White,  Ida 
Tarbell,  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Count 
Tolstoi,  Maxim  Gorky,  Rudj'ard  Kip- 
ling—  but  the  list  is  endless. 

And    who    have   cried   out 
11*1  against    criticism  ?      King 

Uictims  George  III,  the  Russian 
Bureaucracy,  Colonel  Man,  of  "Town 


Topics,"  F.  J.  Cheney,  of  "  The  Pat- 
ent Medicine  Trust,"  H.  H.  Rogers, 
J.  Ogden  Armour,  Senator  Gorman, 
Senator  Penrose,  Senator  Spooner, 
Senator  Lodge  (the  scholarly  boss), 
Boss  Butler,  of  St.  Louis,  Boss  Cox, 
of  Cincinnati,  Boss  Murphy,  of  New 
York,  Boss  Durham,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  ringsters  and  self-seekers  every- 
where. There  is  a  pat  old  country 
saying  which  runs  thus:  "Throw  a 
stone  among  a  pack  of  dogs,  and  the 
one  that  is  struck  will  yelp." 

When  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  Vice- 
roy of  the  East,  was  severely  criti- 
cized for  the  inefficiency  of  his  ring- 
ridden  preparations  to  meet  Japanese 
aggression,  his  royal  highness  was 
very  indignant  that  his  ability  or  his 
motives  should  be  questioned  but — 
what  has  it  cost  the  Russian  govern- 
ment to  learn  the  bitter  lesson  that 
the  masses  have  rights  and  that  they 
will  not  always  lie  supine  while  self- 
constituted  leaders  trample  over 
them  ? 

How  the  life  insurance  presidents 
did  squirm  last  year  when  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  dared  even  to  hint  that 
they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the 
frenzied  financiers  !  We  can  remem- 
ber the  shock  to  our  sense  of  the 
proprieties  when  the  Boston  "  Copper 
King"  constructively  called  Presi- 
dent McCall,  of  the 'New  York  Life 
Insurance  Company,  dishonest ;  and 
we  all  recollect  the'  wave  of  indigna- 
tion that  rolled  over  the  country. 
Why,  Lawson  was  crazy ;  he  was 
surely  demented.  How' the  struck 
dogs  did  yelp  !  But  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  big  ringsters,  McCurdy, 
McCall,  Alexender,  Hyde,  et  al.'^ 

When  Norman  Hapgood  first  went 
after  old  Colonel  Mann  (what  a  mis- 
nomer) and  Justice  Deuel  (sugges- 
tive cognomen"),  this  precious  pair 
set  up  a  vociferous  caterwauling  that 
would  have  discouraged  a  pack  of 
coyotes  on  a  Montana  butte.  With 
what  plausible  explanations  did  they 
try  to  veil  their  jackal  play.  How 
they  pounced  on  Hapgood  for  crimi- 
nal libel  and  —  what  happened  .' 

When  William  Allen  White  painted 
the  portrait  of  the  New  York  mario- 
nette who  represents  the  Express 
Companies  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  old  mole  was  so  enraged 
that  he  instructed  his  lawyers  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  against  the  publishers 
of  McClure's  Magazine,  in  this  way 
to  show  that  his  reputation  as  a  boss, 
a    wire-puller,    a    political    ringster. 


was  all  the  result  of  a  cruel  slander 
—  but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  then 
in  the  insurance  investigation,  he 
testified  that  for  years  he  had  annu- 
ally extracted  $10,000  from  the  life 
insurance  companies  and  had  used  it 
"  where  it  would  do  the  most  good," 
among  the  State  legislators. 

Do  you  suppose  "Doc"  Ames,  of 
Minneapolis,  or  Ed  Butler,  of  St. 
Louis,  or  "  Iz  "  Durham,  of  Philadel- 
phia, greatly  love  Lincoln  Steffens 
for  coining  alliterative  titles  for  their 
cities,  and  showing  up  their  political 
stock-jobbing? 

Is  it  likely  that  the  "  gray  wolves 
of  the  Senate  "  enjoy  the  verbal  cas- 
tigation  that  Walter  Page  and  Henry 
Beach  Needham  have  very  appropri- 
ately given  them  in  the  pages  of 
The  World's  Work? 

But  what  is  the  result  of 
Results  all  this  criticism  ?  The 
St.  Louis  prosecuting  attorney  is  the 
governor  of  his  State,  and  political 
decay  has  been  in  part,  at  least, 
swept  away;  in  Wisconsin,  the  rail- 
roads have  been  brought  to  book ; 
"Corrupt  and  Contented"  can  no 
more  be  truthfully  said  of  Philadel- 
phia;  tens  of  thousands  of  temper- 
ance workers  and  innocent  hypochon- 
driacs, who  have  been  ignqrantly 
storing  away  great  quantities  of 
alcohol  by  drinking  Peruna,  and 
other  vile  patent  nostrums,  have  had 
their  eyes  open  to  the  truth  by  Sam- 
uel Adams'  patent  medicine  expos- 
ure in  Collier's  Weekly  ;  Jerome  has 
become  a  national  figure,  symbolizing 
civic  righteousness,  and  terrorizing 
wrongdoers  ;  the  Trust-owned  United 
States  Senate  is  feeling  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  and  a  continuation 
of  public  criticism  will  in  time  cause 
some  elementary  ideas  of  justice  to 
percolate  through  their  pachyderma- 
tous pelts  ;  Russel  and  Baker  have 
pitilessly  criticised  the  Garfield  re- 
port on  the  Beef  Trust  and  have 
exposed  its  methods  to  the  glare  of 
noonday,  so  that  its  agents  have  been 
convicted  and  fined,  and  its  officers 
are  now  fighting  for  their  personal 
freedom  ;  Brandenberg,  in  one  criti- 
cal article  in  Collier's  Weekly,  so 
stirred  public  opinion  that  our  ele- 
phantine governmental  officials  were 
enabled  to  wipe  the  dust  from  their 
spectacles  and  see  the  incredible 
wrongs  that  for  years  had  been  per- 
petrated on  helpless  immigrants  by 
the  great  steamship  companies  ;  and 
everywhere  the  lime-light  is  being 
thrown  on  the  parasites  and  leeches 
that  weaken  our  social,  economic, 
and  political  bodies.  In  brief,  is  not 
all  this  criticism  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  splendid  evidence  on  every 
side  of  a  revivified  moral  life  in  our 
country  ? 

If,  then,  as  a  representative  of  our 
profession,  we  see  the  best  interests 
of  our  cause  put  in  jeopardy,  shall 
we  sit  silent  because  some  highly- 
esteemed  professional  brother  raises 
his  hands  in  pious  horror  at  our 
unorthodox  treatment  of  the  methods 
of  mutual  admiration  societies  ? 
Well,  hardly. 

In  the  language  of  a  communica- 
tion of  protest  in  the  December  issue 
of  this  magazine,  "Let  none  of  us 
resent  criticism." 
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I)0w  to  6et  Practical  Results  in  Ceacbina  Bookkeepina 

BY    O.    S.    REnniCK,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

[We  have  received  an  excellent  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  O.  S.  Reddick, 
formerly  of  the  Banks'  School,  Philadelphia,  which  is  worthy  of  a  close 
reading.  A  good  article  is  always  in  place,  and  the  writer  feels  that  he  needs 
to  offer  no  apology  for  stepping  aside  from  the  subject  which  thus  far  has 
claimed  our  attention  this  year,  and  giving  place  to  a  discussion  of  how  to 
get  practical  results  in  business  teaching.  Mr.  Reddick  is  now  himself 
adding  valuable  experience  to  his  already  thorough  knowledge  of  business 
subjects,  and  his  striking  the  right  note  when  he  urges  practical  experience 
as  a  necessary  qualification  for  teaching  especially  advanced  classes  in  busi- 
ness schools.  His  suggestions  as  to  plans  and  methods  of  securing 
business  knowledge  and  experience  by  the  teacher  and  student  are  well 
worth  considering.  Too  many  school  proprietors  are  satisfied  with  giv- 
ing their  students  mere  text-book  knowledge  and  school-room  play  in  busi- 
ness, and  actually  encourage  ignorance  of  business  facts  and  methods  in 
their  faculties  by  depriving  their  teachers  of  the  opportunities  of  getting 
into  vital  touch  with  real  business  life.  —  S.  S.  H.] 


In  this  article  I  wish  to  deal  with 
results  to  be  obtained  in  teaching 
bookkeeping.  The  subject  has  been 
chosen  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
evoke  a  hearty  discussion  along  this 
line.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  results 
where  bookkeeping  was  the  only  sub- 
ject taught.  I  may,  therefore,  break 
through  the  line  into  the  realm  of 
some  of  the  collateral  branches. 

The  subject  of  bookkeeping  is  a 
most  practical  one,  and  therefore  can 
be  made  one  of  the  most  interesting. 
Yet  what  does  it  need  to  lend  this 
attractiveness  ?  What  flavoring  will 
best  provoke  a  relish,  an  enthusi- 
asm ?  What  features  will  give  it 
such  magnetic  power  as  will  arouse 
and  lead  on  the  minds  of  even  our 
dullest  students  ?  Many  such  ques- 
tions we  must  solve.  It  is  essential 
that  we  handle  our  class  in  a  way 
that  will  produce  results.  What  re- 
sults ?     /•''■/  ///f»i  for  htisiiiess. 

Now  it  is  possible  to  so  conduct 
our  class  that  our  students  are  more 
than  pleased  with  our  instruction, 
which  may  be  good,  and  yet  we  may 
not  have  imparted  to  them  that  which 
will  enable  them  to  "make  them- 
selves felt"  by  their  future  employers 
and  their  fellow  business  men.  To 
do  the  latter  would  be  for  us  "suc- 
cess." 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  under 
two  heads  ;  viz.,  (1)  the  teacher  in  his 
relation  to  introductory  or  the  more 
theoretic  work,  and  (2)  the  teacher  in 
his  relation  to  advanced  or  the  more 
practical  work. 


The  first  of  these  has  to  do  with 
"the  teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  the 
collateral  branches,"  as  the  term  is 
ordinarily  understood.  A  great  part 
of  the  preparation  of  this  portion  of 
the  work  is  of  a  collegiate  nature, 
and  is  made  before  entering  the  pro- 
fession, though  it  is  perfected  in 
many  ways  by  experience.  There 
are  ample  means  for  such  preparation 
and  its  importance  cannot  be  over- 
looked if  we  are  going  to  get  results. 

The  matter  generally  of  getting  re- 
sults applies  to  the  experienced 
teacher  as  well  as  to  the  possible 
overanxious  beginner.  While  we 
should  have  no  fear  of  failure  in  this 
line,  because  fear  destroys  confidence 
and  weakens  us,  yet  we  should  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  ends  we 
wish  to  accomplish.  Our  graduates 
must  possess  the  ability  to  do  cleri- 
cal work  intelligently,  accurately, 
and  with  dispatch.  They  must  be 
able  to  write  well,  to  master  detail, 
to  write  a  good  business-getting  let- 
ter, etc.  They  should  be  capable,  to 
some  extent,  of  planning  for  them- 
selves, of  delivering  and  ruling  up 
special  forms  to  meet  particular 
needs  that  may  arise.  They  should 
know  how  to  rule  up  and  use  a  Cash 
Book,  with  debit  and  credit  columns, 
to  be  used  as  a  book  of  original 
entry.  They  should  understand  the 
sectionalization  of  ledgers,  and  be 
able  to  handle  a  proof  system  for  the 
detection  and  location  of  errors  in 
their  work. 

The  second  has  reference  to  the 
advanced  class,  handled,  let  me  say. 


by  a  systemizer,  an  organizer,  a 
leader,  a  business  educator.  It  is 
upon  this  that  I  wish  particularly  to 
dwell.  How  can  a'  teacher  best  pre- 
pare himself  to  teach  modern  busi- 
ness—  to  develop  into  usefulness  the 
lives  of  the  young  men  and  young 
women  entrusted  to  his  care.  We 
must  lead  them  to  become  students 
of  business.  Experience  is  the  best 
teacher.  We  should  keep  ourselves 
in  contact,  in  a  business  way,  with 
business  men  —  not  by  taking  charge 
of  a  set  of  books,  which  might  result 
in  mere  financial  profit,  but  by  plac- 
ing ourselves  in  contact  with  differ- 
ent businesses,  different  methods, 
and  different  classes  of  men.  We 
can  do  this  by  some  auditing,  through 
accountants'  societies,  business 
men's  associations,  by  short  corres- 
pondence courses,  in  advertising, 
real-estate,  etc.,  or  by  handling 
agencies  for  a  few  of  the  best  devices 
in  the  way  of  office  supplies,  etc., 
anything  that  will  compel  the  doors 
of  business  to  open  to  our  investiga- 
tion. We  will  then  know  something 
of  business  life,  as  it  is. 

School  proprietors  can  well  afford 
to  encourage  their  teachers  in  such 
efforts,  and  help  them  to  establish 
themselves  with  the  business  men  of 
their  city.  Lose  them  ?  No.  If  you 
do,  get  more  and  establish  them. 
You  will  lay  a  rock  foundation  for 
future  support.  Have  not  time? 
Oh,  yes,  you  have.  Every  teacher 
appreciates  or  depreciates.  Have 
you  not  time  to  help  him  appreciate 
so  that  he  can  the  better,  much  bet- 
ter, teach  business  in  your  school, 
to  build  a  convincing  advertisement  ? 

I  do  not  depreciate  theory ;  but 
theory,  to  be  learned,  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  practice.  What  we  hear 
with  the  ear,  and  see  with  the  eye, 
and  handle  with  the  hand,  we  have 
thrice  learned.  We  need  an  exper- 
ienceof  ourown,  to  preach  effectively, 
and  to  bring  results.  Let  us  go  out 
into  life  and  bring  back  to  our  class 
a  description  of  those  things  we  find 
existing  there.  We  must  be  interest- 
ing, and  that  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  Let  us,  when  we 
can,  get  our  students  in  contact  with 
business  men,  send  out  the  members 
of  our  class  for  interviews  and  obser- 
vation. Let  us  go  outside  of  our 
city,  if  necessary  encourage  our 
students,  by  dictating  letters  to  them, 
to  write  to  Realty  companies,  to 
Office  Specialty  firms,  to  Stationery 
houses,  to  Banking  corporations, 
etc.,  asking  for  such  specific  infor- 
mation as  we  know  they  can  give. 
Have  them  write  to  the  government 
for  trade  and  other  reports  ;  also  for 
copies  of  various  laws  and  forms  of 
documents  relative  to  corporations, 
etc.  Thus  our  class,  as  well  as  we 
ourselves,  will  acquire  a  broader 
knowledge,  an  ever-deepening  inter- 
est in  business  affairs. 

(Continued  on  page  27.) 
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TO    MY    CORRESPONDENTS 

I  have  thus  far  replied  by  letter  to 
teachers  and  students  who  have 
written  to  me  about  typewriting. 
Let  me  urge  all  who  read  this  depart- 
ment to  write  freely.  If  the  subjects 
discussed  are  of  sufficient  general 
interest,  such  correspondence  will  be 
given  space  in  these  columns.  Ques- 
tions and  suggestions  will  be  wel- 
comed. I  shall  be  especially  glad  to 
receive  information  from  teachers  as 
to  why,  when,  and  how  they  test  their 
students  of  typewriting  as  to  speed 
and  accuracy.  A  very  interesting 
and  valuable  symposium  might  be 
printed  dealing  with  this  phase  of 
typewriting. 

THE    NEW   YORK    CONTESTS 

Although  the  typewriting  contests 
held  in  New  York  City  last  November 
are  now  a  part  of  ancient  history,  yet 
it  seems  to  me  that  not  enough  has 
been  made  of  certain  features  of  the 
result.  Mr.  Kimball,  one  of  the 
judges,  wrote  an  account  of  the  con- 
test for  the  Typewriter  and  Phono- 
graphic World,  in  which  he  said : 
"A  peculiar  feature  is  the  fact  that 
a  greater  number  of  words  was  writ- 
ten from  direct  copying  than  from 
dictation  — this  was  the  case  with  all 
the  operators,  and  rather  upsets  my 
own  preconceived  ideas  upon  the 
subject.  The  number  of  errors  on 
the  average  was  something  like  five 
per  cent,  from  blindfold  copy,  eight 
per  cent,  from  direct  copy  and  twelve 
per  cent,  from  dictated,  sight-seeing 
copy.  Here  again  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  matter  — but  so  it 
was,  and  with  contestants  enough  to 
maintain  the  average  almost  as  a 
rule." 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  dic- 
tation direct  to  the  machine  does  not 
necessarily  increase  the  output  of 
accurate  work.  The  majority  of 
these  contestants,  especially  those 
who  participated  in  the  copying  con- 
test, were  doubtless  touch  writers  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  —  that  is, 
they  possessed  the  ability  to  keep  the 
machine  running  steadily  while  writ- 
ing accurately.  Of  course,  those 
who  entered  the  blindfold  contest 
were  necessarily  touch  operators, 
and  it  ivas  during  that  test  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  accuracy  ivas 
made.  When  the  contestants  were 
writing  from  dictation  direct  to  the 
machine  and  had  no  occupation  for 
their  eyes  except  to  watch  the  ma- 
chine, if  they  chose,  the  percentage 
of  error  was  tiveive  per  cent.  In  the 
copying  test,  when  they  had  to  divide 
their  attention  between  the  machine 
and  the  copy,  the  errors  were  reduced 
to  eight  per  cent.  When  blindfolded, 
so  that  they  could  see  nothing,  there 
was  but  five  per  cent,  of  error.  Thus 
touch  typewriting  is  again  vindicated, 
both  as  to  speed  and  accuracy.     If  it 


were  not  bad  form  to  say  "  I  told  you 
so,"  except  in  domestic  disputes,  I 
would  say  it  now.  And  I  venture  the 
further  assertion,  based  upon  my 
own  experience  and  observation,  that 
the  touch  operators  in  this  contest 
made  fewer  unconscious  errors  than 
the  sight  operators  did. 

This  will  be  a  hard  nut  for  our  un- 
converted friends  to  crack,  and  it 
will  also  serve  as  the  text  for  a  good 
talk  to  discouraged  students  whose 
faith  needs  strengthening. 

HOW    NOT   TO    TEACH 

After  having  occupied  considerable 
time  and  space  in  the  endeavor  to 
explain  proper  methods,  perhaps  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see  an  example 
of  what  ought  not  to  be  done.  I 
quote  the  following  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived a  short  time  ago  :  "  Summing 
up,  will  say  that  I  have  had  no  in- 
struction in  the  touch  method  worth 
mentioning.  Was  told  not  to  look  at 
the  keys,  which  are  'blind,'  but  to 
learn  from  the  chart  that  hangs  on 
the  wall.  Of  course,  our  mistakes 
were  corrected  —  in  the  work  we 
handed  in.  At  intervals  during  the 
first  two  or  three  months,  we  had 
what  was  called  speed  practice,  tak- 
ing "Jackson  very  quietly  rode  past 
with  his  gaze  fixed  above  the  moon," 
or  some  other  alphabetical  phrase. 
This  was  to  be  practiced  on  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  nii stakes.  After  such  practice  it 
tool;  me  some  time  to  get  back  to  any- 
thing like  accuracy.  *  *  *  We  were 
told  to  skip  a  lot  of  the  exercises  in 
our  instructor ;  and  we  followed  di- 
rections. None  of  the  fingering  ex- 
ercises are  used.  Perhaps  they  are 
good.  When  I  get  to  do  things  by 
myself  I  may  take  up  the  book  and 
go  it  alone."  Italics  are  not  in  the 
original. 

The  young  man  who  wrote  this 
is  discouraged  and  doubts  his  ability 
to  become  a  good  touch  operator. 
Can  you  wonder  why  ? 

.\    FINAL    WORD    ABOITT    MECH.\NISM 

As  has  been  briefly  suggested  in 
an  earlier  paper,  my  idea  is  that  the 
time  to  call  a  student's  attention  to 
any  certain  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  machine  is  when  that  part  be- 
comes necessary  in  the  performance 
of  the  work  he  has  to  do.  But  the 
course  should  be  planned  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  all  the  more  useful 
adjustable  parts  will  be  brought  to 
his  attention  and  their  use  familiar- 
ized. He  should  be  taught  to  clean 
the  types  the  first  time  he  finds  them 
dirty;  he  should  learn  how  to  reverse 
the  ribbon  the  first  time  it  comes  to 
the  end  and  he  pounds  a  hole  through 
it  before  discovering  that  anything  is 
wrong.  He  should  learn  to  adjust 
the  marginal  stops  and  paper  fingers 
when  the  lesson  requires  short  lines 


or  the  use  of  narrow  paper,  cards, 
etc.  The  necessity  for  writing  a 
heading  in  capitals  brings  the  proper 
occasion  for  teaching  the  use  of  the 
shift  lock.  The  use  of  the  platen 
brake  should  be  taught  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  make  insertions 
or  interlineations.  Attention  should 
be  called  to  the  tabulating  attach- 
ment when  there  is  use  for  it,  and  not 
before.  But  no  student  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  school,  as  a  grad- 
uate, ignorant  of  the  use  of  such 
parts.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  have 
a  number  of  test  questions  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  machine,  which 
each  student  must  be  able  to  answer 
satisfactorily  before  he  is  pronounced 
a  graduate  from  the  typewriting  de- 
partment. 

SPECIAL   KEYBOARDS 

The  learner  who  has  never  written 
on  any  machine  but  a  No.  6  Reming- 
ton or  a  No.  1  L.  C.  Smith,  may  have 
trouble  at  first  when  he  uses  the 
No.  7,  or  the  No.  2,  respectively. 
The  extra  keys  at  the  right  end  of  the 
keyboard  confuse  him, perhaps.  He 
gets  his  little  finger  at  the  end  of  the 
row,  as  usual,  but  the  end  key  is  not 
the  accustomed  semicolon,  and  the 
results  are  astonishing  to  the  oper- 
ator, not  to  mention  the  sensations 
of  the  employer.  All  that  is  required 
to  guard  against  such  trouble  is  to 
have  one  or  two  such  machines  in  the 
school  and  to  require  every  student 
to  become  familiar  with  it.  Only  a 
few  hours'  practice  will  be  necessary. 

T.^BULATINC. 

Skill  in  tabulating  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important.  Much  of  the 
work  formerly  done  with  a  pen  by  a 
clerk  is  now  done  by  the  stenogra- 
pher on  his  machine.  The  course  in 
typewriting  should  prepare  students 
for  such  work.  Considerable  famil- 
iarity with  business  forms  and  phras- 
eology would  be  useful.  Some  of  the 
youngsters  in  our  typewriting  de- 
partments do  not  know  the  difl'erence 
between  an  invoice  and  a  weekly 
bank  statement,  and  they  would  not 
recognize  a  draft,  even  at  thirty  days' 
sight.  I  believe  that  much  of  the 
carelessness  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
stenographer,  especially  the  begin- 
ner, in  the  matter  of  handling  enclos- 
ures is  due  not  so  much  to  careless- 
ness as  to  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  papers  to  be  enclosed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  prevailing 
forms  for  typewritten  tables  could  be 
improved.  Why  have  so  much  boxed 
work  — everything  fenced  in  withx-es, 
colons,  hyphens,  etc.,  all  of  which 
takes  time  and  does  little  good  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  there  might  well  be 
more  guide  lines  connecting  corres- 
ponding items,  amounts,  etc.,  in  dif- 
ferent columns,  to  make  the  reading 
quicker  and  surer. 

The  simpler  tabulators,  such  as 
are  found  on  most  visible  typewriters, 
require  very  little  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation. The  decimal  tabulators, 
used  principally  on  the  "blind" 
machines,  require  a  little  more  study, 
but  full  directions  accompany  them. 
Of  course,  to  make  speed  requires 
practice.  The  plungers  representing 
the  different  decimal  orders  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered.  I  know 
several  operators  who  operate  these 
plungers  by  touch. 
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Ceacbing  Commercial  Caw. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  National 
Business  Teachers'  Association  at  its  an- 
nual convention  held  in  Chicago,  Decem- 
ber 27, 1905. 

( Continued  from  March  and  concluded  in  this 
number.) 

TOPICS  TO  BE  TAUGHT 

As  to  what  to  teach,  I  should  im- 
press upon  the  pupils  that  they  are 
not  being  taught  the  law  in  order 
that  they  may  do  without  lawyers.  If 
you  do  not  so  impress  them,  you  will 
commit  the  fraud  of  the  men  who 
make  books  that  aim  to  make  every 
man  his  own  lawyer.  If  it  requires 
two,  three,  four  years  to  fit  a  man  to 
advise  others— in  other  words,  to 
practice  law — and  the  man  is  severely 
punished  if  he  attempts  it  without 
that  preparation,  it  should  surely  re- 
quire more  than  ten  eight-hour  days, 
which  is  the  most,  perhaps,  that  any 
of  us  give  to  it,  to  fit  the  young  busi- 
ness man  to  advise  himself.  It  is  the 
general  experience  that  a  man  can 
much  better  advise  his  neighbor  than 
he  can  himself;  this,  for  the  reason 
that  self-interest  biases  judgment. 
So  a  man  ought  to  prepare  longer  for 
advising  himself  than  for  advising 
others.  Careful  lawyers  do  not  pre- 
scribe for  themselves.  I  do  not  draw 
my  own  will,  though  I  have  drawn 
many  another  man's. 

The  teacher,  also,  should  under- 
stand that  his  main  business,  and,  in 
fact,  the  only  business  that  he  has 
that  will  prove  profitable,  is  to  teach 
the  pupil  the  great  basic  principles 
of  the  law,  teach  him  that  the  law  is 
enlightened  common  sense,  give  him 
a  respect  and  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
law,  give  him  a  sort  of  legal  instinct 
or  sense.  He  is  foolish  if  he  wastes 
his  time  in  requiring  his  pupils  to 
memorize  definitions  and  learn  a 
text-book  as  he  would  a  table  of 
dates.  The  average  text-book  for 
commercial  schools  is  one  that  em- 
braces about  three  hundred  pages. 
An  hour  a  day  five  days  in  the  week, 
for  four  months,  is  eighty  hours,  or, 
with  a  three-hundred-page  text-book, 
about  four  pages  to  the  lesson.  A 
half-hour  a  day  is  eight  pages  to  the 
lesson.  Two  hours  a  week  is  ten 
pages.  One  hour  a  week  is  twenty 
pages.  These  text-books  are  minute 
condensations  —  so  condensed  are 
they  that  nearly  every  sentence  is  a 
statement  of  a  principle  or  an  excep- 
tion, and  hence  important.  Students 
of  the  average  caliber  of  those  who 
enter    business     colleges     have    not 


learned  how  to  study,  and  there  is 
not  time  in  which  to  teach  them  how. 
They  can  no  more  digest  these  con- 
densations, let  alone  memorize  any 
material  part  of  them,  than  they  can 
commit  to  memory  in  two  minutes 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

I  believe  in  the  use  of  a  text-book 
for  reference  and  reading,  but  no 
dead  page  can  take  the  place  of  the 
live  man  who  makes  the  subject  live 
and  breathe  through  illustrations 
drawn  from  life  and  experience. 
Every  branch  of  commercial  law,  as, 
for  instance,  partnership,  has  a  few 
basic  principles.  Take  partnership  : 
Underlying  it  is  the  great  principle, 
first,  that  it  is  a  relation  of  contract 
between  the  parties;  second,  that 
every  member  of  the  partnership  is 
an  agent  of  the  firm  within  the  scope 
of  its  business;  third,  that  every 
individual  of  the  partnership  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  debts  and  obliga- 
tions to  the  extent  of  his  private 
fortune.  In  these  three  general  prin- 
ciples is  the  skeleton  of  the  law  of 
partnership.  Rather  than  compel  the 
student  to  read  fifty  to  seventy-five 
condensed  pages  on  the  subject, 
which  he  will  not  do  satisfactorily,  I 
would  rather  see  the  lecturer  take  up 
one  after  another  these  three  great 
principles  and  hammer  them  into 
the  heads  of  the  pupils  by  illus- 
trations drawn  from  life,  by  the  ask- 
ing of  questions  on  hypothetical 
cases,  and  by,  if  you  please,  devoting 
an  hour  to  the  forming  of  a  partner- 
ship among  the  students  and  leading 
them  by  adroit  questioning  into  diffi- 
culties, and  compelling  them  to  apply 
these  principles  in  extricating  them- 
selves. 

In  a  few  words,  then,  while  the  text- 
book may  be  good  for  supplementarv 
reading,  the  commercial  law  lecturer 
or  teacher  should  have  his  own  course, 
following,  perhaps,  the  order  of  sub- 
jects as  laid  down  in  his  text-book, 
wherein  general  principles  only 
should  be  taught,  with  leading  ex- 
ceptions, so  as  not  to  confuse  the 
mind  of  the  student,  giving  illustra- 
tions sufficient  to  indicate  how  the 
principles  are  applied.  Under  such 
a  method  the  student  will  come  away 
from  the  study  of  partnership  with 
some  real,  definite  picture  on  his 
mind,  and  not  a  confused  haze  of 
general  principles,  special  principles, 
exceptions,  exceptions  to  exceptions, 
etc.,  etc.;  for  to  teach  all  the  princi- 
ples, general  and  special,  all  the  ex- 


ceptions and  exceptions  to  exceptions, 
in  any  branch  of  the  law  is  impossi- 
ble in  a  short  course. 

TEXT  BOOKS 

Do  1  make  the  matter  plain  ?  Sup- 
pose you  have  two  hours  a  week  on 
law;  in  four  months  you  have  thirty- 
two  hours  on  the  whole  subject.  You 
have  contracts  (an  immense  subject), 
corporations,  agencies,  commercial 
paper,  bailments,  law  of  transporta- 
tion, etc.,  etc.,  a  dozen  subjects,  all 
told,  of  equal  importance.  Divide 
thirty-two  by  twelve,  and  you  have 
two  and  a  half  hours  to  each  one  of 
these  grand  divisions  of  the  law. 
Two  and  a  half  hours  to  contracts  ! 
A  man  who  has  any  comprehension 
of  what  this  subject  embraces  must 
laugh  you  out  of  court.  Where  is  the 
ingenious  text-book,  where  the  mar- 
velous teacher  who  can  teach  the  sub- 
ject of  contracts  in  two  and  a  half 
hours.  Instead  of  our  regulation 
text-books  that  seek  to  cover  the 
whole  field,  we  should  have  text-books 
that  meet  the  conditions.  Two  or 
three  hours  is  all  that  we  can  spend 
on  contracts,  if  we  do  not  neglect 
other  subjects.  Our  text-books 
should  recognize  that  and  present  to 
us  the  salient  features  of  the  subject 
only  and  so  impress  these  that  the 
student  may  carry  away  clear,  definite 
knowledge  of  a  few  essential  things 
and  not  a  confused  jumble  of  many 
things.  In  other  words,  under  the 
conditions  now  existing  we  should 
not  have  text-books  that  are  mere 
condensations  of  the  books  of  the 
lawyers,  but  soinething  prepared  to 
exactly  meet  the  needs  of  the  busy 
commercial  school.  They  should 
teach  a  few  elementary,  essential 
things  only,  on  the  theory  that  a  few 
things  well  learned  will  be  infinitely 
better  than  a  mass  of  matter  ill 
learned,  made  up  of  essentials  and 
non-essentials,  of  which  the  student 
gets  but  a  kaleidoscopic  view  — 
pretty  but  useless. 

BUSINESS    ETHICS    AND   MORALITY 

Finally,  I  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  the  up-to-date  business  school 
will  have  in  its  curriculum  a  course 
of  study  on  business  ethics  and 
morality.  I  think  if  there  is  any  one 
subject  needed  to  be  taught  young 
men  and  women  nowadays,  it  is  just 
this.  It  has  seemed  to  me  most 
strange  that  business  college  men 
have  not  recognized  the  crying  need 
of  instruction  in  business  morality 
and  business  ethics.  Until  the 
schools  have  seen  how  greatly  to  their 
own  interests  it  would  be  to  establish 
teaching  in  this  direction  as  a  part  of 
their  courses,  the  teacher  of  commer- 
cial law  has  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  impress  himself  upon  his  students. 
Law  is  common  sense  and  reason. 
Law  is,  first  of  all,  what  is  right.  So 
nearly  does  law  border  upon  reason 
and  right  that  when  the  commercial 
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lawyer  is  teaching  commercial  law,  he 
is  teaching  commercial  honesty,  com- 
mercial integrity,  commercial  honor. 
The  commercial  law  instructor  who 
lets  pass  the  opportunity  to  warn  the 
student  against  the  pitfalls  of  busi- 
ness, to  counsel  him  as  to  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  point  out  to  him  the 
dangers  of  other  than  the  straight 
course  to  success  —  is  missing  an  op- 
portunity for  which,  I  was  about  to 
say,    God  will  hold  him  responsible. 

PERSONAL    E.XPERIENCE 

In  m}'  career  as  a  teacher  of  com- 
mercial law  I  have  had  inadequate 
pay.  No  hour  that  I  have  spent  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  given 
so  cheaply,  so  far  as  money  was  con- 
cerned, as  the  hour  given  to  the  lec- 
ture on  commercial  law.  I  would  not 
sell  another  hour  of  the  day  for  so 
little  money.  But  there  has  been  no 
hour  of  the  week-day  in  the  last  ten 
years  for  which  I  have  felt  I  was  get- 
ting a  greater  recompense  than  the 
hour  spent  in  teaching  young  busi- 
ness men  and  young  business  women, 
not  dry  definitions  and  rules  of  a 
dead  subject,  but  teaching  them  out 
of  my  experience  and  observation, 
how  to  keep  the  law  and  escape  its 
toils,  if  you  please,  by  directing  their 
lives  along  honest  lines.  I  have  taken 
the  opporCunit)-  given  me  day  after 
day  to  set  up  guide  posts,  not  only 
pointing  the  road  to  success,  but 
warning  against  by-paths  that  lead  to 
failure. 

I  believe  that  the  teacher  of  law  in 
the  business  college  has  the  most 
unique  and  most  responsible  position 
on  the  faculty,  and  I  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  the  man  who  teaches 
it  by  rote  and  who  fails  to  breathe 
into  it  a  high  and  noble  purpose. 

THE    CLTIM.^TE    AIM 

In  conclusion,  1  wish  to  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  business  colleges 
today  are  living  up  to  their  opportun- 
ities when  they  put  their  best  talent, 
their  best  money,  their  best  time  on 
the  mere  mechanical.  Let  us  consid- 
er that  we  are  not  making  machines  ; 
we  are  making  men.  We  are  not 
turning  out  automatons,  but  beings 
endowed  with  Godlike  qualities,  for 
the  proper  use  of  which  we  are  more 
or  less  responsible.  An  employee  of 
mine  leaves  me  on  an  hour's  notice 
because  a  better  salary  is  promised 
elsewhere.  He  is  a  graduate  of  a 
business  college.  By  his  own  state- 
ment, he  has  never  learned,  nor  has 
it  ever  even  been  hinted  to  him,  that 
he  is  under  any  obligation  to  me 
other  than  that  of  doing  his  work  day 
by  day  so  long  as  he  is  paid.  He 
would  be  quick  to  recognize  that  I 
committed  an  injustice  if  I  were  to 
dismiss  him  without  good  cause  and 
without  notice.  Who  is  responsible 
that  this  boy  has  gone  into  business 
with  a  perverted  notion  of  his  rights 
and  his  duties  ?  This  is  but  an  in- 
( Continued  on  Page  29.) 
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To  attempt  to  teach  practical  arith- 
metic without  teaching  something  of 
the  form,  use,  and  extension  of  com- 
mon business  paper  is  like  attempt- 
ing to  teach  swimming  while  enforc- 
ing the  command  of  the  old  nursery 
rhyme  "but  don't  go  near  the  water." 
Arithmetic  has  been  shown  to  be  a 
business  language,  in  terms  of  which 
business  records  are  written.  The 
writing,  translation,  interpretation 
and  extension  of  these  records,  in 
their  more  common  forms,  is  legiti- 
mate arithmetic  work.  In  such  sim- 
ple business  paper  as  invoices,  notes, 
payrolls,  etc.,  the  practical  working 
methods  of  arithmetic  find  a  very 
common  field  of  application.  A 
wholesale  bill  or  invoice  is,  in  itself, 
a  book  of  arithmetic  problems  in  tab- 
let form.  Compressed  in  such  a  rul- 
ed sheet  is  the  problem  and  calcula- 
tion equivalent  of  a  couple  of  pages 
of  text-book  exercises.  Condensed  in 
a  carefully-selected  list  of  such  pa- 
pers is  problem  material  covering 
practically  the  entire  field  of  common 
arithmetic.  Business  invoices,  in 
themselves,  largely  cover  the  field, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  supplement 
them  with  commission  forms,  requi- 
sitions, vouchers  and  other  billing 
applications,  pay  rolls,  accounts, 
notas,  drafts,  practical  working  ta- 
bles, details  of  estimates,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  mathematical 
side  of  the  subject,  there  is,  as  usu- 
al, another  side  to  be  considered. 
The  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing and  use  of  business  forms  is  val- 
uable general  information  for  anyone, 
in  or  out  of  business.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  training  in  system,  in 
proper  tabulation,  and  in  economic 
design  of  forms,  which  cultivates  an- 
other side  of  the  pupil  and  aids  in 
developing  his  working  capacity. 

The  formal  work  may  be  taught  in 
two  ways.  It  may  be  interwoven  with 
the  regular  work  in  business'  arith- 
metic, or  it  may  be  arranged  as  a 
unit,  to  follow  the  regular  course, 
and  to  apply  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods taught  in  that  course.  The  great- 
er value  comes  from  teaching  the  for- 
mal work  as  an  independent  division 
of  the  course,  as  in  that  case  a  logic- 
al scheme  of  development  can  be  em- 
ployed, but  this  separation  is  seldom 
possible  because  of  the  limited  teach- 
ing time  devoted  to  the  general  sub- 


ject. Whatever  the  method,  however, 
the  work  should  be  given  a  place. 
Lack  of  ability  to  apply  arithmetic  to 
the  conditions  involved  in  a  common 
ruled  form  lies  at  the  base  of  general 
complaints  which  many  business  men 
make  concerning  the  lack  of  practical 
working  knowledge  of  arithmetic  on 
the  part  of  their  younger  and  newer 
employees.  Since  formal  work,  in 
most  schools,  must  be  an  incidental 
feature  of  the  general  course,  it  is 
better,  perhaps,  in  this  article,  to 
view  it  from  that  standpoint. 

In  connection  with  the  first  work  of 
the  year,  the  simplest  of  retail  bills 
might  be  introduced  for  class  and 
home  work,  the  pupils  preparing  orig- 
inal price-lists,  for  reference,  from  in- 
formation obtained  at  home.  From 
time  to  time,  an  elementary  bill  should 
be  put  on  the  board  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  The  first  should 
contain  only  the  absolute  essentials 
of  a  heading,  and  the  simplest  form 
of  items  —  whose  price  extensions  are 
made  mentally,  as  a  class  exercise. 
The  relation  of  parties  to  the  form 
and  transaction  should  be  made  clear, 
the  '  life  '  of  the  form  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  perhaps  the  simplest 
'  terms  '  and  '  receipts  for  payment ' 
should  be  considered.  With  each 
suggestive  form,  slight  alterations 
and  additions  should  be  made,  espec- 
ially to  headings,  terms,  columns 
and  arrangement  of  columns.  Pupils 
will  be  very  quick  to  note  and  to  ac- 
count for  thesechanges.  Each  model 
form  should  be  translated,  also,  into 
the  wording  of  a  text-book  problem 
or  of  a  simple  business  memorandum 
and  text-book  problems  should  now 
and  then  be  put  into  formal  shape. 
For  home  work,  original  forms,  simi- 
lar to  the  class  forms,  should  be  ruled 
up  and  extended  by  the  pupils,  the 
forms  assigned  being  of  such  a  type 
as  to  .give  a  maximum  of  calculation. 

As  the  general  course  proceeds  to 
denominate  numbers,  bills  of  the 
wholesale  type  may  be  introduced  to 
show  business  methods  of  billing 
quantities,  while  pay  rolls  and  simi- 
lar forms  may  be  used  for  extensive 
practice  in  calculations  involving 
'time'  and  V .  S.  money.  With  the 
introduction  of  percentage,  discount 
terms  of  payment  may  be  considered. 
Wholesale  bills  with  discounts  on 
items  offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
mental  practice  in  the  extension  of 
board  forms,  and  in  similar  home 
work.  In  connection  with  commis- 
sion, the    account    sales  and   the  ac- 
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count  purchase  are  applications  of 
the  billing  principle  which  are  of  un- 
usual value  in  making  clear  the  rela- 
tions of  parties  to  complicated  agency 
transactions.  The  problem  side  of 
commission  is  a  stumbling  block  to 
many  pupils.  Formal  work,  at  this 
point,  becomes  a  search-light  to  make 
clear  the  dark  corners. 

In  connection  with  taxes,  the  tax 
table  is  a  basis  for  much  oral  and  pa- 
per calculation,  and  the  interest  and 
'  time  '  tables  furnish  similar  exercise 
under  the  subject  of  interest.  Inter- 
est also  offers  other  opportunities  for 
formal  work.  Bills  with  interest 
terms,  customers'  overdue  accounts, 
and  notes,  drafts  and  other  forms  of 
commercial  paper  are  valuable  at  this 
point.  For  bank  discount  practice,  a 
set  of  actual  notes  and  drafts  should 
be  prepared  by  the  teacher  and  pass- 
ed through  the  class,  the  individual 
pupils  discounting  the  actual  paper 
and  making  entries  in  a  discount  reg- 
ister which  they  have  ruled  up  for 
the  purpose.  For  quantity  of  actual 
calculation  in  bank  discount  no  meth- 
od compares  with  this.  The  same 
method  can  be  applied,  with  as  effec- 
tive results,  in  partial  payments. 

In  equation  of  accounts,  actual  led- 
ger accounts  may  be  used  ;  in  mark- 
ing goods,  the  actual  tags  and  keys  ; 
in  estimating,  extracts  from  actual 
bids  ;  and  so  on.  The  quantity  of 
calculation  is  not  lessened,  but  in- 
creased, from  the  condensed  form  of 
presentation  of  problems  ;  and  the 
pupils'  interest  in  the  work  is  kept 
active. 

In  placing  forms  on  the  board, 
methods  may  vary  from  time  to  time. 
The  first  forms  should  be  complete, 
except  for  the  e.xtension  of  items, 
which  should  be  performed  by  the 
class  as  an  oral  exercise,  but,  as  the 
pupils'  knowledge  increases,  more 
and  more  of  the  written  portion  may 
be  omitted  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
'  method  '  of  writing  up  decided  by 
the  pupil  under  the  teacher's  guid- 
ance. The  teacher  should  always  se- 
lect such  forms  and  entries  as  will 
serve  to  give  supplementary  calcula- 
tion in  connection  with  all  discus- 
sion. 

In  conclusion,  two  specimen  forms 
may  be  suggestive.  The  following 
bill  was  placed  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher,  before  the  recitation,  in  the 
form  shown  at  the  top  of  page. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  recitation, 
as  a  rapid  mental  exercise,  the  items 
were  extended  and  the  discounts  cal- 
culated, one  by  one,  practically  the 
entire  class  reciting.  The  total  was 
then  obtained  without  use  of  paper, 
and  was  written  in  by  the  teacher. 
The  terms  were  then  discussed  and 
the  effect  on  the  settlement,  under 
each  condition,  mathematically  de- 
termined. Methods  of  receipt  for 
payment  were  suggested  and  one 
form   was    finally  written    in   by   the 
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teacher,  under  class  direction.  Then 
several  problems  in  text-book  form 
were  called  for,  based  on  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  bill.  Finally 
a  similar  form  was  rapidly  ruled  by 
the  class  and  a  series  of  items  were 
dictated  by  the  teacher,  who  also  sup- 
plied general  information  for  the 
heading.  The  items  were  then  ex- 
tended, and  the  bill  completed  as  a 
written  exercise.  The  entire  exercise 
occupied  only  part  of  the  hour  and 
gave  fully  twice  the  amount  of  calcu- 
lation obtained  under  ordinary  reci- 
tation methods. 

The  second  form  is  taken  from  a 
commission  exercise. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  exercise, 
extensions  were  made  mentally  by 
the  class,  and  written  in  by  the  teach- 
er. Then  questions  of  this  order 
were  asked  :  Who  are  the  parties  to 
the  transactions  ?  What  did  each  do  ? 
Formulate  a  series  of  transactions 
showing  what  was  done  each  day. 
Determine  the  payments  and  receipts 


for  each  day.  What  did  the  agent 
earn  ?  What  sum  came  into  his 
hands  ?  How  much  did  he  pay  out  ? 
To  whom  ?  What  did  he  earn  ?  What 
did  Mason  receive  ?  How  much  did 
it  cost  Mason  to  sell  the  goods,  etc  ? 
For  further  drill,  when  it  was  needed, 
values  were  slightly  altered.  On  con- 
clusion of  the  oral  work,  the  classes 
prepared  an  account  sale  from  memo- 
randa supplied  by  the  teacher. 

These  illustrations  suggest  ways  of 
handling  forms  in  class,  although 
many  other  methods  can  be  employed 
with  these  and  with  forms  of  differ- 
ent orders.  The  work,  if  handled  in 
this  way,  serves  to  '  fix  '  the  relation 
of  parties  and  thus,  is  an  aid  in  cul- 
tivating ability  to  analyze  problems. 
There  is  a  further  value  in  the  work, 
from  the  business  standpoint,  which 
you  will  discover  when  the  bookkeep- 
ing teacher  tells  you  how  markedly 
your  pupils  are  improving  in  the 
arithmetic  side  of  your  bookkeeping 
work. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  14,  1906. 
ACCOUNT  SALES  of  200  bbl.  Potatoes. 
RECEIVED  Jan.  2,  1906,  via    B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
SOLD  FOR  ACCOUNT  OF  James  Mason 
by 
Horace  M.  Chase. 


Jan. 

3 

6 

10 

11 

Jan. 

2 

2 

14 

14 

100  bbl.  Potatoes,  2.20 

40        "  "  2.10 

50       "  "        (selected)  3.00 

10       "  "  1.90 

CH.\RGES. 

Freight,  20c  bbl. 
Drayage,  15c  bbl. 
Storage 
Commssion,  4%. 
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X)epartmcnt  of 

FRA.NXES    EFFIXGER-RAYMOND. 

iifvt2  Yai.k  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


One  day  I  visited  a  class  room  in  a 
certain  great  school  in  the  second 
largest  city  in  this  country,  and  ask- 
ed and  was  granted  permission  to 
pick  at  random  a  dozen  or  more  let- 
ters from  the  pile  on  the  teacher's 
desk.  These  were  the  first  letters  of 
her  students,  all  of  whom  had  com- 
pleted the  Grammar  school  and  had 
entered  or  completed  four  years  in 
the  High  Schools.  None  had  had 
any  business  letter  writing. 

It  is  but  justice  to  this  school  and 
its  instructor  to  add  that  the  corre- 
spondence course  in  this  school  is  of 
a  very  high  grade  and  its  graduates 
write  the  most  perfect  letters  I  have 
seen  ;  correct  as  to  arrangement,  cap- 
italization, punctuation,  spelling  and 
English. 

But  the  new  students  — how  inco- 
herent they  were,  and  what  a  chaotic 
(  dis- )  arrangement  and  what  a  con- 
fused and  confusing  jargon  was 
theirs  —  rambling,  loose  and  contra- 
dictory. 

These  letters  are  bona  fide,  and  we 
leave  it  to  you  if  they  are  not  as 
amusing  as  Puck  or  Judge  : 

Mr.  Cashier  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Aug.  30,  I 
enclose  a  check  for  $1,000  to  be  put 
in  the  bank. 

Yours  truly. 

Query  :     In  the  basement,  or  vault  ? 

Gentlemen  : 

We  draw  on  you  to-day  for  $500,  due 
us  on  settlement,  and  you  can  place 
the  same  to  our  credit.  If  so,  let  us 
know,  or,  if  not. 

Oblige  yours. 

Dear  Sirs  : 

In  reply  to  your  add,  I  would  like  to 
fulfill  the'  position  as  stenographer.   I 
am  very  young  to  work  for  small  wa- 
ges.    Hoping  to  hear  from  you, 
I  remain, 
Yours  respectfully. 

Dear  Sir  : 

Enclosed  will  find  check  for  ten 
dollars  (|10).  Will  you  please  send 
me  thecopiesof  the  "  Dickens  Books  " 

by  mail  to  Miss ,  Henry 

Ave.,  Oak  Park. 

Yours  truly. 

Dear  Sirs : 

I    ordered    some    goods    of    you    a 
month  ago  and  have  not  heard  or  re- 
ceived them  from  you.     Hopeing  you 
will  tend  to  this  matter,  I  remain, 
Yours  respectably. 

My  Dear  Sir  : 

1  wish  to  have  you  call  at  my  office, 
as  we  would  like  to  talk  with  you  on 


a    subject,  pertaining  to  our  last  in- 
terview.   Trusting  you  will  be  there. 

Yours  resp't. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

I  received  the  goods  which  you  sent 
me,  i.  e.  :     175  yds.  velvet  carpet,  on 
time  and  in  good  condition  and  will 
consider  you  in  my  future  orders. 
Respectfully, 

J.  B.  M. 
Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  sorry  we  cannot  accomodate 
you  in  fulfilling  your  order  for  the 
part  of  the  grain,  but  will  send  what 
we  have,  and  if  you  wish  to  wait,  witl 
send  the  rest  when  we  get  it. 

Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  fa- 
vor, I  remain. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Dear  Sir  : 

Please  send  me  a    sample    of   your 
best  silk  you  have  in  the  return  mail 
and  then  I  will  be  obliged,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Brown, 
Dear  Sirs  : 

I  have  been  toid  that  a  position  in 
your  store  is  vacant,  and  I  now  write 
to  inquire  what  your  terms  are.  Please 
write  and  state  facts. 

Respectfully. 

Dear  Sir : 

Some  of  the  eggs  that  you  sent  us 
are  broken.  What  shall  we  do  with 
them  ?  Also  send  me  a  barrel  of  ap- 
ples as  soon  as  possible. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(  Make  an  omelet.) 

Dear  Sirs  : 

Yours  of  the  16th  inst.  is  at  hand, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  not  in 
receipt  of  that  there  order  of  goods 
you  were  to  send  us  last  week. 

We  trust  that  you  will  kindly  at- 
tend to  our  male  orders  more  prompt- 
ly in  the  near  future. 

Yours  respectfully. 

In  letter  writing  the  chief  excellen- 
cies of  style  required  are  clearness, 
brevity,  and  accuracy. 

No  business  man  is  in  a  mood  to 
puzzle  his  brain  over  some  mysterious 
sentence  or  redundant  paragraph. 

A  clear  and  plain  statement  is  al- 
ways best,  and  this  is  secured  by 
proper  construction  of  sentences  and 
the  use  of  simple  words  expressive  of 
the  meaning  intended  to  be  convey- 
ed. 

Beginners  always  use  about  twice 
the  number  of  words  that  an  exper- 
ienced amanuensis  will  write,  and 
they  will  find  it  a  safe  rule,  after 
having  written  a  letter,  to  go  over  it 
and  strike  out  nearly  one-half  of  the 
words. 


Mistakes  in  accuracy  are  caused  by 
inappropriate  words  and  faulty  con- 
struction of  sentences.  "  Fine  writ- 
ing" often  mars  the  work  of  the  nov- 
ice. 

Short  words  are  best.  There  is  a 
tendency  now  to  omit  all  hackneyed 
phrases  ;  as.  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I 
am  in  receipt  of,  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry.  In  reply  will  say,  etc. 

All  you  are  expected  to  do  is  to 
write  a  matter-of-fact  style,  one  eas- 
ily read.  It  is  not  a  mark  of  good 
writing  to  use  grandiose  expressions, 
mixed  metaphors,  quotations,  foreign 
words,  or  "  gush." 

As  to  mechanical  details,  a  legible 
hand  is  of  first  importance.  Flour- 
ishes are  not  in  good  taste.  To  ab- 
breviate common  words  shows  indo- 
lence and  lack  of  respect  for  one's 
correspondent.  All  numbers  except 
dates  and  the  number  of  a  house 
should  be  expressed  in  words,  and 
the  street  number  should  be  written 
in  full.  Black  ink  and  unruled  paper 
are  most  approved  ;  lined  paper 
hints  that  the  writer  lacks  skill.  A 
note  may  be  written  upon  pages  one 
and  three  ;  if  longer  than  this,  the  or- 
der should  be  one,  two,  three,  four.  A 
mode  now  somewhat  prevalent  takes 
the  order,  four,  one,  two,  three.  This 
method  has  some  advantages,  but  is 
not  commonly  employed.  The  close 
should  harmonize  with  the  salutation 
which  has  preceded.  Thus,  the  close, 
"Very  respectfully,"  should  not  fol- 
low "  My  Dear  Sister."  In  formal 
business  letters.  Miss  or  Mrs.  in  pa- 
rentheses should  precede  the  signa- 
tures of  women.  All  pre-titles  are 
more  respectful  if  written  out  in  full, 
except  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  which  are  al- 
ways abbreviated,  and  Dr.,  which  us- 
ually is  abbreviated.  The  best  au- 
thorities regard  the  abbreviations. 
Gen.,  Col.,  Capt.,  Pros.,  etc.,  as  im- 
polite. They  are  certainly  not  in  the 
best  taste  and  are  not  indorsed  by 
our  best  publications.  Write  "  The  " 
Reverend  before  the  names  of  clergy- 
men. Mistress  is  still  used  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  as  a  pre-title,  but 
in  .\merica  we  have  shortened  it  to 
Miss  and  Mrs.  The  plural  of  Miss 
Smith  is  the  Miss  Smiths,  and  the 
plural  of  Mrs.  Smith  is  the  Mrs. 
Smiths.  A  woman  should  not  her- 
self use,  nor  be  addressed  by  her  hus- 
band's pre-title;  as,  Mrs.  Senator 
Brown,  Mrs.  General  Jones.  When 
using  post-cards,  omit  salutation  and 
complimentary  close  and  all  confi- 
dential communications.  It  is  a 
breach  of  good  manners  to  read  the 
superscriptions  upon  envelopes  and 
post-cards  of  other  people,  or  to  read 
the  post-cards  entrusted  to  one's  self 
for  delivery.  It  is  unwise  to  combine 
business  and  personal  affairs  in  the 
same  letter. 

(  I  suggest  that  our  teacher  readers 
give  the  foregoing  letters  to  their 
students  to  be  re-written,  after  they 
have  decided  upon  and  given  reasons 
for  said  corrections.) 
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Commercial  Geography 

!n  Current  Literature. 

MISS  LAURA  E.   HOKNB, 
High  School,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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The   Congo   Question.    The    Quar- 
terly Review,  Jan.,  1906. 


German  Colonization  in  Brazil. 
Frederic  William  Wile.  Contempo- 
rary Review,  Jan.,  1906. 


Up  the  Yang-tse  to  Thibet.  Mary 
Porter  Gamewell.  The  Chautauquan, 
Jan.,  1906. 

In  China's  Ancient  Holy  Land.  Har- 
lan P.  Beach.  The  Chautauquan, 
Jan.,  1906. 

China  in  Transition.  George  Ken- 
nan.  The  Outlook,  Feb.  7,  1906,  also 
Feb.  24,  1906. 

The  New  China.  Thomas  F.  Mill- 
ard.   Scribner's,  Feb.,  1906. 

FORESTRY. 

Uncle  Sam's  Romance  with  Science 
and  the  Soil.  The  Forest.  Frank 
Vrooman.     The  Arena,  Feb.,  1906. 

FISHERIES. 

The  Newfoundland  Fishery  Dis- 
pute, P.  T.  McGrath.  New  England 
Magazine,  Feb.,  1906. 

THE  FRUIT   INDUSTRY. 

Saving  California  Fruit  Crops.  W. 
S.  Harwood.  The  Century,  Feb., 
1906. 

GOLD. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Argonauts. 
Ralph  D.  Paine.      Outing,  Feb.,  1906. 

C.ERMANY. 

How  Science  Helps  Industry  in 
Germany.  Henry  D.  Pritchett.  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  Feb.,  1906. 

The  Germans  in  America.  Herbert 
N.  Casson.     Munsey,  March,  1906. 

The  Leadership  of  Germany.  The 
Outlook,  Feb.  24,  1906. 

H.MTI 

What  Shall  Haiti's  Future  be  ?  Eu- 
gene P.  Lyle,  Jr.  World's  Work, 
Feb.,  1906. 

H.\WAII. 

Chinese  Citizenship  in  Hawaii. 
Doremus  Scudder.  The  Outlook, 
Dec.  23,  1905. 

IMiMIGRATION. 

The  Coming  of  the  Italian.  John 
Foster  Carr.  The  Outlook,  Feb.  24, 
1906. 

JA1'.\N. 

Japan  since  the  War.  Mary  Craw- 
ford Eraser.  World's  Work,  Feb. 
1906. 

ME.XICO. 

The  Year  in  Mexico.  Frederic  R. 
Guernsey.    The  Atlantic,  Feb.,  1906. 

MOROCCO. 

The  Moroccan  Question.  Prof.  E. 
Montet,  p.  D.    The  Outlook,  Feb.  3, 

1906. 
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TME   STOIiY    OF   BUSINESS   EDUCATION 
IN    AMERICA. 
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Messrs.  Zaxer  &  Bloser, 
Dear  Friends: 

You  have  honored  me  with  an  invi- 
tation to  contribute  to  The  Business 
Educator  this  year  and  have  further 
tickeled  my  vanity  by  leaving  to  me 
the  choice  of  subjects,  for  which  I 
am  properly  grateful,  as  it's  in  the 
nature  of  the  beast  to  work  better 
when  there  are  no  strings  on  him. 
Now,  1  have  been  thinking  this  over 
at  odd  times  for  a  month  or  two  and 
this  is  my  suggestion  : 

About  five  years  ago  the  late  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Packard  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  book  record  of  the  life  work 
of  her  husband,  Packard.  As  you 
well  know,  an  accurate  chronicle  of 
the  activities  of  this  man  would  spell 
out  the  story  of  business  education 
in  America  —  starting  right  at  the 
roots  of  it  and  working  up  to  its  mar- 
velous present  day  development.  Mrs. 
Packard  did  me  the  great  honor  of 
asking  me  to  assist  her  in  this  work 
and  a  good  portion  of  my  time  for 
several  years  was  devoted  to  reading 
and  sifting  an  enormous  amount  of 
data  bearing  upon  the  subject  in 
point.  Not  to  go  into  details,  one 
item  was  an  exhaustive  —  I  might  say 
microscopic-e.xamination  of  all  the 
printed  reports  of  the  various  meet- 
ings of  business  educators  and  pen- 
men, under  one  name  or  another, 
since  1855  —  an  even  half  century  ago. 
Now,  what  I  am  getting  at  is  just 
this  : 


The  monumental  work  on  which 
Mrs.  Packard  had  set  her  heart  prob- 
ably never  will  be  published  in  book- 
form,  but  I  believe  the  data  which  I 
have  at  hand,  representing  some 
years  of  toil  and  research,  could  be 
condensed  in  a  way  that  would  make 
good  reading  for  your  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  story  of  the  birth 
and  the  growth  of  business  education 
in  America. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  in  the  colla- 
tion of  this  data,  I  was  under  Mrs. 
Packard's  direction,  in  communica- 
tion with  many  of  the  patriarchs  of 
our  profession,  and  had  the  benefit  of 
their  counsel  and  contributions  of  im- 
portant facts. 

Of  course,  some  of  this  matter,  in 
one  way  or  another,  has  found  its 
way  into  print,  but  so  far  as  I  know, 
and  it  has  been  my  business  for  twen- 
ty years  to  keep  a  pretty  sharp  eye  on 
every  issue  of  our  class  papers  —  such 
publications  have  been  disjointed  and 
fragmentary. 

There  are  scores  of  men  who  are 
better  qualified  than  I  to  do  this 
work,  but  as  none  of  them  have  un- 
dertaken it,  with  your  permission,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  give  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  labors  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  man  who  conse- 
crated his  life  to  promoting  the  cause 
of  practical  education  —  Silas  Sad- 
ler  P.ACKARD. 

Fr.\nk  E.  Vaughan. 
203  Broadway,  New  York. 


[It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  we  have  made  arrangement  for 
these  splendid  articles.  Any  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Vaughan's  ability  know 
we  have  something  fine  to  present.     Editor.] 


the  northwestern  states. 

The  Folks  of  the  Puget  Country. 
Day  Allen  Willey.     Outing,  Feb.,  1906. 

Where  Rolls  the  Oregon.  Harris 
Lloyd.     Outing,  Feb.,  1^)06. 

the    PHILIPPINES. 

A  Woman's  Impressions  of  the 
Philippines.  Mabel  T.  Boardman. 
The  Outlook,  Feb.  24,  1906. 

transportation. 

Railroad  Discrimination.  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons.  The  Arena,  Feb., 
1906. 

The  Trolley  Car  as  a  Social  Fac- 
tor. Karl  Edwin  Harriman.  The 
World  To-day,  Feb.,  1906. 

The  Northwest  Gateway  of  our 
Commerce.  Hon.  Francis  W.  Cush- 
man.     Outing,  Feb.,  1906. 

The  Erie  Canal  and  Freight  Re- 
bates, C.  H.  Ouinn.  The  World  To- 
day, Feb.,  1906. 


TR.\NSPORTATION. 

The  Railroads  on  Trial.  IV.  Pri- 
vate Cars  and  the  Fruit  Industry. 
Kay  Stannard  Baker.  McClure's, 
Feb.,  1906. 

Crossing  the  Ocean  in  a  Palace. 
Samuel  Merwin.  Success,  March, 
1906. 

THE    SOUTHERN    STATES. 

The  South's  Amazing  PrDgress. 
Richard  H.  Edmonds.  Review  of 
Reviews,  Feb.,  1906. 

The  Development  of  the  Gulf  Ports. 
Robert  Wickliffe  Woolley.  Review  of 
Reviews,  Feb.,  1906. 

How  Galveston  Secured  Protection 
Against  the  Sea.  W.  Watson  Davis. 
Review  of  Reviews,  Feb.,  1906. 

The  Growth  of  Southwest  Texas. 
Review  of  Reviews,  Feb.,  1906. 

WHEAT. 

Estimating  Our  Great  Wheat  Crop. 
Frank  Fayant.     Success,  March,  ItKJG. 
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Mr.  E.  R.  F"elton,  the  widely  known 
and  beloved  veteran  educator,  pass- 
ed from  this  life  on  March  1st,  at  his 
home  in  Milan,  O. 

Mr.  Felton  was  born  in  Nunda,  N. 
Y.,  December  3, 1828.  He  came  to  the 
Western  Reserve  by  sailboat  and  ox 
team  when  nine  years  of  age,  and  his 
parents  located  at  Milan.  He  was 
educated  in  Huron  Seminary  and  in 
Oberlin  College.  He  began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  clerk  at  Huron,  then 
an  important  shipping  point  connect- 
ed by  waterway  with  Milan,  which 
was  the  second  largest  grain  ship- 
ping point  in  the  world.  He  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  Huron  County, 
when  but  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Felton  held  many  offices  to 
which  he  was  invariably  elected  be- 
cause of  his  special  fitness  as  con- 
cerns education,  character,  and  un- 
selfish service.  At  one  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  City  Coun- 
cil, also  a  member  of  the  West  Cleve- 
land Council.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  old  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. He  was  also  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason  in  Oriental  Commandery. 

His  life  was  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  practical  education  to  which  he 
brought  a  broadly  trained  intellect, 
an  inspiring  enthusiasm,  and  a  char- 
acter, the  influence  of  which  was  up- 
lifting and  far-reaching.  Few  men  in 
our  profession  have  exerted  as  great 
an  influence  for  good  on  the  part  of 
so  many  young  men,  and  so  dignified 
the  best  phase  of  commercial  educa- 
tion and  commercial  schools,  as  did 
Mr.  Felton.  To  know  him  was  to 
love  him. 

When  the  final  roll-call  has  been 
made,  and  the  services  of  each  and 
all  summed  up  by  an  impartial  hand, 
probably  no  one  will  stand  higher 
for  unselfish,  efficient  services,  im- 
peachableness  of  character,  gentle- 
manliness  in  manner,  and  true  Chris- 
tian in  creed  and  deed  than  Mr.  E. 
R.  Felton. 

We  cannot  better   close   this   brief 


sketch  than  to  quote  from  a  letter  re- 
cently received  from  his  partner  of 
many  years,  Mr.  H.  T.  Loomis, 
formerly  of  the  Spencerian  Commer- 
cial School,  and  now  of  the  Practi- 
cal Text  Book  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

We  can  not  better  close  this  brief  sketch 
than  to  quote  from  a  letter  recently  receiv- 
ed from  his  partner  of  many  years,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Loomis.  formerly  of  the  Spencerian 
Commercial  School,  and  now  of  the  Practi- 
cal Text  Book  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

"Another  one  of  the  pioneer  school  men 
has  finished  his  work.  Mr.  Felton  entered 
into  rest  at  Milan,  Thursday  morning  of 
last  week.  I  was  with  him  constantly  the 
last  three  days.  He  became  connected  with 
the  Cleveland  school  about  the  time  the 
first  Bryant  A:  Stratton  College  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1852.  He  soon  after  became 
principal  of  the  school,  and  a  partner  with 
Bryant  &  Stratton.  He  remained  at  the 
head  of  this  institution,  now  known  as  the 
Spencerian  Commercial  School,  almost  con- 
tinually  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  He  did 
great  work  in  behalf  of  practical  education 
and  his  words  and  example  have  influenced 
for  good  the  lives  of  an  army  of  young  men 
and  young  women.  I  was  closely  associated 
with  him  for  nearly  thirty  years,  being  his 
partner  for  twenty  years  of  this  time.  I 
soon  learned  to  love  and  respect  him,  as  did 
almost  everyone  with  ^\'liom  he  came  in 
contact.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  any  man 
continues  for  the  period  of  half  a  century  at 
the  head  of  an  important  educational  insti- 
tution and  maintains,  during  all  that  per- 
iod, a  high  standing  for  the  school.  Mr. 
Felton  was  largely  responsible  for  the  poll- 
cies  and  success  of  the  Spencerian  School 
during  the  most  of  the  years  of  its  e.^ist- 
ence.  Who  can  estimate  the  influence  of 
such  a  life?" 

Education  and  Original  Cbinkina. 

Business  College  graduates  are  often  criti- 
cised on  the  score  that  they  are  unable  to 
apply  their  knowledge  to  actual  business 
life.  And  the  criticism  is  too  often  just. 
But  is  this  a  criticism  of  Business  Colleges? 
That  commonly  accepted  assumption  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  Would  not  the  same 
criticism  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  cor- 
responding grade  of  public  schoolgraduates 
who  have  not  had  a  Business  College  train- 
ing?   It  certainly  would. 

Let  those  who  would  criticise  Business 
Colleges  in  this  regard  use  their  energies  to 
improve  the  public  schools,  and  the  cause 
for  their  criticism  will  be  removed.  Right 
here  let  me  say  that  this  is  not  a  criticism 
of  public  school  methods  and  systems,  but 
a  plea  for  improvement.  — for  a  more  practi- 
cal training  of  the  child  for  life.  And  the 
means  for  accomplishing  this  is  not  the 
introduction  of  technical  business  subjects 
into  the  public  schools,  but  the  training  of 
the  student's  mind  to  think  and  decide  in- 
dependently and  originally. 

The  Business  College  as  well  as  the  public 
school  needs  more  of  this  kind  of  teaching, 
less  knowledge,  more  common  sense;  less 
learning,  more  thinking;  less  information, 
more  individuality;  less  cramming,  more 
character. 

This  should,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
the  prime  object  of  education.  And  yet  so 
seldom  is  this  result  attained  that  when  we 
discover  a  man  who  has  the  power  to  think 
and  decide  independently,  originally,  ac 
curately;  to  relate  practical  truths  to  life, 
and  life  to  the  world,  we  call  him  a  genius, 
and  gaze  at  him  with  admiration.  The 
whole  nation  is  too  accurately  represented 
by  the  small  boy  who  came  home  from 
school  in  a  pitiful  fit  of  sobbing;  his  mother 
made  every  effort  to  discover  the  source  of 
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his  distress.  "Did  the  teacher  whip  you?" 
"No.  I  wouldn't  cry  for  that."  "Did  she 
scold  you?"  "  Xo."  "Did  she  put  you 
back  in  your  classes?"  "No."  "Well, 
what  did  she  do?"  "  She  told  us  we  had  to 
think."  And,  sad  but  true,  to  most  people  a 
more  severe  punishment  would  l>e  hard  to 
devise. 

As  a  race  we  act  like  machines ;  we  grind 
out  our  daily  routing  of  duties,  and  ask  only 
for  power  to  run  us  and  oil  to  make  us  work 
easily.  If  a  man  dares  to  think  for  himself 
and  act  as  he  thinks,  he  is  hurled  out  of  the 
whole  machinery,  lest  by  remaining  he 
break  up  the  entire  mechanism.  In  a 
thousand  branches  of  skill  the  laborer  is 
accepted  if  he  can  imitate  well;  and  a  life 
of  running  in  his  own  groove  lies  before 
him.  Society  casts  out  the  one  who  dares 
to  be  original  and  swerve  from  the  set 
course.  The  greatest  care  of  the  profession- 
al man  is  "  not  to  be  unprofessional." 
Science  itself,  in  its  anxiety  to  be  scientific, 
casts  into  the  waters  its  hooks  bated  with 
minnows,  to  catch  more  minnows,  to  use  for 
bait  to  catch  more  minnows.  And  educa- 
tion, the  commander  of  the  whole  pro- 
cession, is  gaily  galloping  in  a  merry-go- 
round,  under  the  delightful  delusion  that  it 
is  progressing.  Round  and  round  are  the 
wheels  of  education  turned  until  it  is  no 
wonder  students  are  amazed  when  some 
strange  being  suggests  to  them  that  they 
ought  to  think  while  tiiey  are  grinding  out 
their  daily  lessons.  Think!  The  un-heard- 
of  idea  I  They  are  there  to  learn,  not  to 
think;  and  they  know  it.  They  have  been 
taught  it  these  many  decades.  Shall  one 
chance  being  overturn  the  work  of  years  ? 
Shall  the  growing  youth  be  made  to  believe 
that  he  is  a  mind,  not  a  machine  ?  —  a  think- 
ing being,  not  an  instrument  to  be  simply 
guided  by  others  ?  Shall  he  be  awakened  to 
believe  that  he  has  an  intellect,  a  brain,  a 
soul?  — that  he  is  capable  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  and  judging  and  deciding,  and 
acting  for  himself,  originally,  independ- 
ently ? 

The  race  will  rise  indeed  as  on  eagles' 
wings  when  the  youth  shall  be  educated 
not  simply  to  store  up  facts,  but  to  think; 
when  each  shall  have  developed  his  own 
faculties  of  judgment  and  decision  and 
action,  until  he  shall  be  a  safe  object  for  his 
own  confidence ;  wlien  each  shall  be  able  to 
stand  up  squarely  on  his  own  feet,  and  with 
head  erect  walk  forward  without  bearing 
[lis  weight  upon  all  those  within  reach. 

When  the  growing  child  in  the  school  is 
freed  from  the  impression  of  being  scien- 
tifically educated,  and  is  drawn  out  into 
ever  new  and  fascinating  fields  of  study 
and  thought;  when  he  is  made  to  learn  less 
and  think  more;  to  imitate  less  and  decide 
more,  to  absorb  less  and  act  more ;  then  will 
education  be  truly  practical,  and  then  will 
each  rising  generation  prove  of  more  value 
to  itself  and  more  service  to  society. 

Hakold  S.  TUTTLE. 
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HOW    I    MAKE   A   GOOD   WRITER  OF   THE 
COUNTRY  BOY. 


PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  KANSAS  SPECIAL 

TEACHERS'   FEDERATION,    WICHITA, 

KANS.,  DEC.  1,  1905,  BY  J.  E.  WEISS, 

SAUNA,   KANSAS. 

This  being  a  meeting  of  Commercial 
teachers  it  is  understood  that  we  take  this 
boy  wlien  he  comes  from  the  farm  and 
enters  tlie  Business  College  to  receive  his 
Commercial  training,  at  the  average  of 
from  18  to  22  years  of  age. 

Upon  tailing  charge  of  a  class  of  beginners 
in  penmanship,  I  find,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, tiiat  I  have  a  great  variety  of  work 
produced  at  the  start.  A  number  write  a 
vertical  hand;  some  a  shaky  slant;  a  few 
write  a  cramped  backhand.  So  many 
different  styles  of  handwriting  coming  into 
the  Business  College  is  due  to  three  main 
causes  or  reasons: 

First,  in  the  public  school  this  boy  at- 
tended he  was  required  to  do  too  much 
writing  wliile  too  immature  to  learn  to 
write  correctly.  Excessive  tinger  move- 
ment, gripping  the  pen  and  crippling  the 
nuiscles,and  unhealthy  positions  havelieen 
the  logical  and  inevitable  results. 

Second,  he  has  been  taught  a  style  of 
writing  too  complex  for  ease  and  rapid  ex- 
ecution, or  a  style  too  print-like  and  slow 
for  ease  and  rapidity. 

Third,  he  has  lieen  taught  form,  form, 
form,  and  his  teacher  has  neglected  the 
other  essential  of  good  writing:  movement, 
movement,  movement. 

The  average  boy  does  not  like  to  write. 
He  is  awkard  in  the  use  of  his  hand.  His 
lack  of  training  while  in  the  public  schools 
has  led  him  to  believe  that  there  is  little,  if 
any,  importance  attached  to  good  penman- 
ship. He  comes  to  the  lousiness  school  in  a 
worse  condition  than  he  would,  had  he 
never  seen  a  pen.  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
material  the  Business  College  teacher  of 
today  has  to  contend  with. 

The  first  lesson  proper  consists  mainly  in 
getting  the  student  in  a  right  position  at 
the  desk.  The  manner  of  holding  the  pen 
and  the  position  of  the  paper  are  next  given 
attention, 

POSITION  AT  THE  DESK 

I  insist  on  the  student  sitting  in  a  position 
facing  the  desk  squarely,  with  the  feet 
placed  flatly  on  the  floor  and  the  l>ody  in- 
clined slightly  forward  from  the  hips,  with 
the  left  arm  well  out  on  the  table  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  resting  on  it.  I  allow 
none  of  my  pupils  to  throw  the  weight  of 
their  body  against  the  desk,  and  also  am 
very  particular  that  no  weight  is  thrown  on 
the  right  arm.  Place  practicallv  all  the 
right  arm  on  the  desk,  but  the  elbow  may 
project  over  the  edge  of  the  desk  about  an 
inch.  The  right  arm  should  be  held  par- 
allel to  the  sides  of  the  paper,  when  the  arm 
is  held  about  the  center  of  tlie  paper. 

When  we  consider  that  mucli  time  is 
spent  while  sitting  at  a  desk  in  a  writing 
posture,  it  is  a  fact  that  how  he  sits  while 
doing  this  work  plays  an  important  part, 
not  only  in  the  execution  of  the  work  itself, 
but  in  the  maintenance  of  good  liealth 
through  life  as  well.  Keasoning  with  the 
student  from  these  standpoints  I  have  little 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  assume  the 
position  described. 

POSITION  FOR    PEN   AND  HANI) 

Hold  the  pen  lightly  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger,  and  allow  the  pen-holder  to 
cross  the  second  anger  at  about  the  top  of 
the  nail.  The  hand  should  be  turned  well 
enough  to  the  left  in  order  that  the  pen- 
holder may  be  pointing  toward  the  right 
shoulder  and  not  toward  the  right  elbow. 
If  the  hand  is  turned  too  far  over  on  the 
side  it  then  throws  the  arm  olT  the  bunch  of 


muscles  just  forward  of  the  elbow,  and 
makes  the  bringing  into  use  of  those 
muscles  doubly  hard. 

I  ask  my  pupils  to  get  a  high  grade  of 
practice  paper  S  x  11  and  on  beginning,  to 
use  a  Lady  Falcon  Pen,  No.  182.  This  pen 
is  rather  stiff  and  does  not  jab  in  the  paper 
so  readil}'  as  many  other  makes. 

After  giving  full  explanation  regarding 
position  of  body.  pen.  and  hand,  I  next  try 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  my  pupils  the 
benefits  arising  from  good  penmanship, 
and  with  this  as  an  object.  I  give  frequent 
short  talks,  pointing  out  the  advantages  to 
those  who  can  write  well. 

A  movement  exercise  with  a  dry  pen  is 
first  given  in  order  that  the  pupil  may 
thoroughly  understand  the  power  and 
working  of  the  muscles  by  which  his  pen  is 
to  be  controlled.  The  first  thing  to  learn  in 
developing  a  free  arm  movement  is  to  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  perfect  muscular  relaxa- 
tion. I  insist  on  the  student  having  his 
arm  as  limp  as  possible,  and  allow  the 
tnotion  to  come  with  tlie  least  possible 
drawing  up  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  If  I 
can  just  get  this  pupil  to  take  his  mind 
away  from  the  point  of  his  pen,  the  form  he 
is  making,  and  his  hand,  and  concentrate 
his  mind  upon  the  muscles  of  liis  arm  be- 
tween the  shoulder  and  elbow,  I  soon  have 
this  boy  using  arm  movement  or  drill  exer- 
cises with  a  reasonable  degree  of  ease.  In 
the  meantime  the  student  is  watched  care- 
fully to  see  that  he  understands  what  has 
been  said  to  him  regarding  position  of  liody, 
pen,  hand,  and  paper,  as  I  feel  that  getting 
a  good  start  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  in  the  whole  work.  If  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  keeping  from  a  finger  move- 
ment, I  find  it  to  be  an  excellent  plan  to  ask 
him  to  lay  his  pen  down,  and  raise  his  hand 
from  the  wrist  but  leave  the  fingers  and 
thumb  in  a  position  to  catch  the  pen  when 
placed  between  them,  and  practice  on  the 
drills  in  tills  manner  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes ;  this  I  find  to  be  very  beneficial.  When 
this  fails  to  get  the  desired  results,  I  have 
the  student  continue  on  a  very  simple  drill, 
and  in  place  of  giving  him  a  pen,  ask  him  to 
use  his  index  finger  as  an  imaginary  pen, 
and  though  he  may  yet  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  his  finger  still,  yet,  after 
some  faithful  practice  he  will  soon  have 
control  of  the  unruly  member  and  be  able 
to  use  a  pen.  ,So  much  for  the  laying  of  a 
foundation  for  arm  movement. 

COUNTING    AND  THE  PHONOGRAPH 

In   practicing  the  student  on  movement 
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drills,  I  never  fail  to  make  a  count  for  the 
exercise.  For  a  beginning  student,  I  count 
quite  rapidly  in  order  that  he  will  have  to 
use  arm  movement  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
the  count.  This  does  away  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  finger  movement.  After  the 
student  can  use  his  muscles  fairly  well,  I 
make  the  count  on  these  drills  no  faster 
than  a  letter  Ijased  on  the  same  drills 
should  be  made.  .My  reason  for  this  is  that 
if  the  student  keeps  on  making  the  drills  at 
such  a  high  rate  of  speed,  when  he  is  given 
a  letter  or  a  word,  he  will  either  go  back  to 
finger  movement,  or  write  at  such  a  high 
rateof  speed  that  he  will  have  little  or  no 
control  of  his  movement  in  making  this 
letter,  and  yet  it  is  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  drills  he  was  just  making.  In 
making  the  direct  oval  I  count  only  for  the 
down  strokes  and  I  insist  that  the  student 
get  in  no  more  down  strokes  than  I  have 
made  count  for,  and  always  ending  on  the 
sanae  kind  of  a  stroke  that  the  exercise  was 
begun  with.  I  also  make  count  for  each 
capital  letter  and  each  small  letter.  For 
instance,  take  the  capital  letter  .-1.  In  this 
letter  we  have  two  different  down  strokes 
and  as  a  result  we  have  two  counts,  thus: 
1-2,  1-2,  1-2,  etc.  In  small  letter  ;;  we  have 
three  different  up  strokes  and  as  a  result  I 
make  three  counts  thus:  1-2-3,  1-2,1,  etc.  For 
all  other  letters  and  letter  connections  I 
make  a  count  that  is  suitable  for  that  par- 
ticular letter  or  drill.  About  two  or  three 
mornings  out  of  the  week  I  use  a  phono- 
graph in  the  place  of  a  count  for  the 
students  to  keep  time  with  on  the  move- 
ment drills.  I  also  use  the  machine  on  a 
number  of  letter  exercises.  I  use  precau- 
tion in  the  selection  of  pieces  that  I  play  on 
this  instrument,  being  careful  to  see  that 
the  time  of  tlie  music  is  suitable  to  keep 
time  with  on  the  particular  drill  on  which 
we  may  be  practicing. 

RESULTS,  IJUICKER  AND  BETTER 

The  time  in  the  music  depends  wholly  up- 
on the  kind  of  a  drill  we  are  using.  Time 
that  is  suitable  for  an  oval  drill  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  small  j,  o,  a,  n,  and  n, exercises. 
The  last  named  exercises  need  a  time  much 
slower  than  the  previously  named  one,  A 
piece  of  music  that  does  not  retain  the 
same  regularity  of  time  throughout  the 
whole  piece  cannot  be  used  for  this  work  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  The  time  must  be 
regular.  The  uiacliiiie  I  use  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  rate  of  speed  desired.  It  is  a  common 
fault  with  students  to  make  certain  parts  of 
letters  quicker  than  other  parts  of  the  same 
letter.  The  tendency  of  the  student 
is  to  draw  the  letter  until  he  is  near 
enough  its  completion  to  see  the  end 
and  then  he  completes  his  letter  by 
giving  his  pen  a  jerk.  If  he  has  made  a 
good  body  form  of  this  letter  he  ruins  his 
letter  by  putting  the  ending  on  in  this 
manner,  as  no  one  can  have  good  control 
while  using  such  a  spasmodic  motion. 
Regularity  is  an  important  factor.  This 
jerky,  spasmodic  motion  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  I  find  that  when  using  music  on  these 
drills  it  will  greatly  help  the  student  in 
keeping  a  regular  movement  throughout 
the  whole  exercise.  Tlie  time  in  the  music 
does  not  change  and  the  student  readily 
notices  this,  and  as  a  result  the  student,  in 
trying  to  keep  time  with  the  music,  will 
soon  be  writing  with  the  same  speed 
throughout  the  whole  drill.  By  this  means 
I  have  removed  one  of  tlie  greatest  obstacles 
whicli  stands  in  the  way  of  making  a  good 
fluent  business  writer.  It  makes  the  work 
more  interesting  and  my  students  will 
hurry  in  getting  their  writing  material  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  work  as  soon  as  the  music 
begins.  They  are  anxious  to  get  in  every 
minute  of  the  time.  They  seem  to  work  in 
a  more  zealous  way,  and  coming  from  such 
interest  is  a  quicker  and  better  result.  It  is 
an  incentive  to  undivided  attention. 

Kach  lesson  following  the  first  is  a  repeti- 
tion with  a  little  more  added,  so  that  the 
interest  may  be  kept  up.  New  matter  bear- 
ing upon  the  work  already  taken,  is  con- 
stantly given,  so  that  the  student  advances 
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step  by  step  from   the  known  and  familiar 
to  the  unknown  and  unfamiliar. 

AVOID  TIHESOME  REPETITION 
We  now  have  the  student  where  he  has 
fairly  good  control  of  his  movement.  Every 
lesson  that  I  put  on  the  blackboard  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  s3'Stematic  way.  I  seldom  be- 
gin a  lesson  without  first  cautioning  the 
student  regarding  his  position  at  the  desk, 
the  position  of  his  arm  and  paper,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  pen  in  his  hand.  In  the  lessons 
taught  I  always  devote  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes to  work  on  practice  drills  before  I  take 
up  the  letter.  If  the  letters  given  in  this 
lesson  are  based  on  an  indirect  oval,  the 
practice  drills  are  also  based  on  the  same 
kind  of  an  oval  given  in  various  forms, 
using  care  not  to  make  a  repetition  of  the 
same  drill  so  often  that  the  student  will 
tire  ot  it. 

PRESENTING  NEW  FORMS 
Before  starting  a  student  on  a  new  letter, 
I  make  three  or  four  perfectly  formed  letters 
on  the  blackboard,  and  request  the  student 
to  pav  particular  attention  and  watch  me 
make  them.  This  gives  the  student  an 
idea  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
letter.  I  go  into  detail  to  explain  why  it  is 
made  as  it  is,  and  the  bearing  it  has  on  tne 
other  letters  of  the  alphabet.  I  then  make 
several  letters  with  an  imperfect  form — 
making  defects  where  the  student  is  most 
likely  to  make  them.  I  now  make  a  com- 
parison of  the  perfect  form  and  the  imper- 
fect form  and  point  out  the  things  to  be 
avoided  and  the  parts  on  which  special 
stress  should  be  made.  The  student  now 
has  a  fair  conception  or  mental  picture  of 
the  letter  to  be  made  and  we  are  ready  to 
proceed  to  make  it. 

In  making  the  letter  I  insist  that  the 
student  use  arm  movement  regardless  of 
the  form  of  the  letter  he  may  make,  yet  1 
caution  him  to  watch  the  form  and  get  it  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible. 

THE  MISSING    LINK 

Writing,  good  writing,  is  a  matter  of  form, 
and  movement.  The  former  without  the 
latter  is  drawing,  and  the  latter  without 
the  former  is  scribbling.  The  two  must  be 
blended  or  the  product  is  not  practical 
writing.  Movement  can  be  over  done,  and 
often  is,  by  movement  enthusiasts.  Too 
much  time  being  given  to  exercises,  and 
too  little  to  letters,  words,  and  sentences. 
It  can  be  carried  so  far  that  the  student 
practices  the  ovals,  etc.,  with  a  vigorous 
arm  movement,  and  then  goes  back  to 
finger  movement  when  words  or  sentences 
are  given  or  required.  Movement  can  be 
so  presented  and  divorced  from  writing 
that  it  never  seems  to  find  its  way  into  the 
final  product  — actual  writing.  Unless 
movement  is  applied  to  letters,  then  words, 
and  finally  sentences,  each  in  its  turn, 
either  the  movement  itself  in  the  form  of 
exercises  is  not  of  the  right  sort,  or  some 
one  of  the  important  links  of  the  chain  is 
omitted  with  inevitable  failure  as  a 
result. 

Movement  is  as  necessary  as  form,  and 
unless  taught  correctly,  it  is  as  disastrous 
in  results  as  it  is  to  teach  the  wrong  form. 

A  WORD  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT 
While  conducting  a  class,  unless  I  am 
giving  general  instructions,  I  continue  to 
walk  through  the  aisles  while  making  the 
count,  and  criticise  the  students  work 
individually.  I  avoid  criticisms  of  a  dis- 
couraging nature,  and  never  miss  the  op- 
portunity to  drop  a  word  of  encouragement, 
no  matter  how  hopeless  the  case  may  seem. 
I  have  to  draw  largely  on  my  own  imagina- 
tion for  something  to  comment  upon,  but 
I  must  find  it,  though  it  lie  ever  so  small. 
By  the  use  of  a  little  diplomacy,  the 
student's  work  may  be  criticised  without 
condemning  it.  He  will  believe  in  me  and 
until  he  does  his  estimation  of  his  own 
ability  will  remain  several  points  below 
par.  The  sooner  I  get  this  boy  to  exhibit 
a  fair  degree  of  self-confidence,  the  sooner 
improvement  will  be  noticeable. 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORK 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  public  ex- 
hibition of  students'  work;  not  the  pages 
written  by  a  few  of  the  most  skillful,  but  of 
the  work  of  every  member  of  the  class. 
Aliout  once  a  week  a  page  of  each  pupil's 
work  is  put  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
room,  where  students  may  examine  it  and 
where  visitors  will  most  likely  see  it.  Vou 
will  seldom,  if  ever,  find  a  pupil  who  will 
not  put  forth  his  best  effort  to  have  a  credi- 
table page  of  writing  for  display.  I  always 
give  a  different  copy  for  display  work.  For 
a  change  I  occasionally  require  a  page  to  be 
filled  with  matter  of  their  own  choice.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  judgment  shown  in 
the  choice  of  selection  of  the  copies  for  that 
page. 

By  the  time  the  class  has  been  gradually 
worked  up  to  this  stage  it  is  easier  to  hold 
the.ii  for  two  hours,  without  effort,  than  it 
was  to  hold  them  ten  minutes  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

During  my  experience  as  a  teacher  of  pen- 
manship, I  have  taught  many  styles  of 
capital  letters,  and  during  the  early  part  of 
my  teaching,  often  I  would  present  as  many 
as  two  or  three  different  styles  of  one  capi- 
tal letter  for  practice,  thinking  that  variety 
of  forms  of  letters  was  essential  to  good 
teaching.  Undoubtedly  it  creates  an  in- 
terest in  the  lesson  for  the  teacher  to  go  to 
the  blackboard  and  display  his  skill  before 
a  class.  ()ften  students  are  simply  amazed 
at  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  producing  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  and  while  these 
things  may  be  valuable  in  arousing  enthu- 
siasm, vet  I  question  whether  the  idea  is  a 
wise  one  for  the  average  teacher  to  follow, 
as  the  poorest  writer  will  try  to  imitate  the 
most  fantastical  forms  placed  before  him. 
Thenioreexperience  I  have  had  in  teaching 
work  of  this  kind,  the  more  necessary  I 
have  found  it  to  give  definite  forms  to  my 
classes,  and  I  make  it  my  business  to  see 
that  the  students  follow  the  forms  I  give, 
rather  than  some  fancied  form  they  may 
ave  in  mind.  Coaseq  uently,  I  have  ar- 
ranged the  capital  letters  in  the  most  sys- 
tematic way.  A  way  by  which  each  letter 
will  show  as  close  relation  to  the  other 
letters  as  possible. 

AIM   TO   RESi'LTS 

I  might  say  further  that  I  like  the  idea  of 
giving  each  student  a  copy  written  on  paper 
rather  than  teaching  alone  from  the  black- 
board. I  do  this  by  making  an  original  and 
duplicating  it  with  a  duplicating  machine. 
These  copies  are  made  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  ones  given  on  the  blackboard.  Drill 
exercises  being  given  before  taking  up  the 
letter  proper.  The  getting  out  of  some  two 
hundred  or  more  of  these  copies  requires 
some  extra  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
but  this  labor  isn't  to  be  spoken  of.  Our 
aim  is  to  get  results. 

.\fter  once  getting  the  student  interested, 
the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  him  inter- 
ested, and  get  him  enthusiastic  over  the 
work.  A  student  willalways  secure  a  better 
conception  of  a  letter  written  on  paper  than 
he  will  of  one  which  is  written  on  the  black- 
board. He  has  the  letter  close  to  his  eye. 
He  does  not  have  to  draw  so  largely  from 
his  own  imagination  as  regards  form,  but 
the  letter  in  reality,  written  with  the  same 
material  he  is  using,  is  but  a  few  inches 
from  his  eye.  With  the  form  of  letter  so 
close  to  his  eyes,  he  will  look  at  it  and  study 
its  form  three  times  to  every  once  that  he 
looks  at  a  copy  written  on  a  blackboard, 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  away  from  him. 
The  size  of  letter,  spacing,  etc.,  he  readily 
notices,  and  in  every  way  he  seems  to  be 
more  zealous  in  his  practice  to  imitate  it 
and  get  a  correct  form. 


Bookkeeping  —  eontinued  from  page  IS. 

We  may  take  systems  and  condi- 
tions as  found  in  various  businesses 
and  discuss  them  with  our  class, 
with  judgment,  making  them  as  spe- 


cific as  possible.  Explain  the  treat- 
ment of  the  various  kinds  of  inven- 
tories, of  adjustments,  of  capital  and 
revenue  expenditures,  etc.  Explain 
the  classification  of  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, of  expense  accounts  and 
revenue  accounts,  etc.  Explain  Re- 
serve Fund,  Sinking  Fund,  Bonus, 
the  different  kinds  of  bonds  and  their 
redemption,  etc.  In  this  let  us  not 
forget  the  students's  part.  Appoint 
two  or  three  as  a  committee,  occa- 
sionally, to  collect  information  on 
some  subject,  and  have  them  report 
to  the  class.  They  may  get  rebuffs. 
It  won't  hurt  them.  Its  the  knock, 
knock,  knock,  that  tempers  the  steel. 
Lead  them  to  find  out  the  general 
duties  of  the  different  officers  of  a 
corporation,  etc. 

There  is  no  sense  in  trying  to  make 
bill  clerks  or  bookkeepers  of  all 
students.  Talk  with  them  about  the 
various  occupations  of  life.  Each 
will  find  his  own  sphere.  It  would 
be  vain  to  hope  to  narrow  their  chan- 
nel. I  believe  in  specializing;  but 
each  along  his  own  line.  The  Christ- 
mas number  of  the  Business  Men's 
Magazine  and  Bookkeeper  had  an 
article  entitled,  "  How  can  the  busi- 
ness public  aid  business  colleges?" 
Answer  :  By  taking  a  personal  inter- 
est in  our  schools  in  the  way  of  giv- 
ing us  assistance  in  supplying  our 
class  with  practical  information. 
This  they  will  gladly  do  if  we  and 
our  students  will  show  due  appreci- 
ation of  their  kindness,  by  making 
the  most  of  it.  We  can  almost  man- 
ufacture goods  "to  order"  if  t'ney 
will  give  us  the  specifications.  They 
also  can  do  much  for  us  that  will 
assist  us  in  the  up-building  of  our 
students.  I  say  little  on  this.  It  is 
something  that  works  like  leaven  — 
very  quietly. 

My  ideas  here  are  far  from  perfect, 
yet,  by  "reading  in "  between  the 
lines  particular  needs  for  special 
cases,  I  believe  that  much  lasting 
good  may  be  wrought  toward  fitting 
our  voung  men  for  a  successful  busi- 
ness career. 


Caw-eontinued  from  page  21. 

stance.  I  find  among  young  people 
the  haziest  ideas  of  honor  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  an  employer. 
True,  there  are  employers  with  as 
poor  an  estimate  of  their  obligations  to 
their  employees,  but  these  employers 
are  the  fit  successors  of  such  em- 
ployees. 

If  I  were  today  to  organize  a  busi- 
ness college,  the  first  thing  that  I 
would  do  would  be  to  place  my  school 
at  the  front  by  insisting  that  first  and 
foremost  should  be  taught  in  that 
school  business  morality  and  business 
ethics.  Until  there  is  such  teaching 
offered  in  our  commercial  schools, 
upon  the  teacher  of  commercial  law 
almost  wholly  devolves  this  inesti- 
mable privilege  and  opportunity. 
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CI7C  3mportancc  of  €arge  ©oal  practice. 


Author  of  "The  New  Education  In  Penmanship.'* 


A  truly  scientific  method  of  teachiajg  penmanship  implies  that 
certain  definite  ends  be  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher  and  that  all 
practice  and  study  be  planned  for  the  accomplishment  of  those 
certain,  definiteends  in  the  most  direct  manner.  This  definition 
of  scientific  penmanship  teaching  bars  all  practice  of  the  hap- 
hazard kind  or  such  as  is  based  upon  the  presumption  that  any- 
thing will  do  so  long  as  a  certain  movement  is  used.  I  have  ex- 
plained elsewhere  (  Thinking  As  the  Basis  of  All  Improvement ) 
what  should  be  the  object  in  view  in  all  movement  and  other  pen- 
manship practice  and  of  what  improvement  consists  and  will  base 
my  discussion  at  this  time  upon  the  scientific  necessity  of  being 
able  to  write  a  full  line  across  the  page  without  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  arm  or  paper,  that  is,  from  a  single  position,  assumed 
at  the  start,  for  the  most  satisfactory  style  of  rapid,  accurate,  busi 
ness  writing. 

The  illustration  (  Fig.  1)  given  herewith  will  prove  all  I  say 
upon  this  subject  to  all  who  understood  it  fully  and  who  will  study 
the  subject  closely  and  follow  its  deductions  logically  to  the  end. 

EXPLANATION. 

Assuming  the  usual  writing  position  with  the  fore-arm  paral- 
lel with  the  paper,  and  at  about  the  middle  of  it,  extend  the  move- 
ment forward  as  far  as  its  development  will  admit.  In  the  posi- 
tion so  assumed  swing  the  hand  (by  the  usual  arm  movement  ) 
left  and  right  to  describe  a  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  1(a).  Keeping 
the  same  position  of  the  arm  and  paper,  contract  the  movement  as 
much  as  possible,  being  careful  not  to  slip  the  arm  or  change  the 
position  in  any  way.  In  this  second  (  contracted  )  position  swing 
the  hand  toward  the  left  and  right  again  describing  the  curved 
line(b).  It  will  appear  plainly  to  all  that  the  pen  can  be  made  to 
touch  any  point  between  the  two  curved  lines,  or  limits  of  the 
movement,  without  changing  the  position  in  any  respect,  but  it 
cannot  be  made  to  touch  any  point  outside  of  this  space  without 
first  modifying  the  position  in  some  particular. 

All  writing  is  done  alonga  horizontal  line, and  a  parallelogram 


whose  width  will  admit  the  longest  letter  (f)  required  for  sentence 
writing.  To  be  able  to  make  this  letter  (f )  at  any  point  of  a  given 
base  line  it  is  necessary  that  the  movement  have  sufficient  scope 
to  allow  a  parallelogram  (Y)  whose  width  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  letter  (f)  to  be  inscribed  between  the  curved  lines 
that  mark  the  limits  of  the  movement.  A  movement  of  sufficient 
scope  to  meet  this  end  must  be  at  least  two  inches  in  length  (Z), 
and  with  such  a  movement  the  possessor  will  be  able  to  write 
both  capitals  and  small  letter  on  any  point  of  a  given  line  across 
ordinary  letter  paper  (8  inches). 

If  the  movement  is  not  as  extended  as  here  described  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  shift  Ihe  arm  from  one  to  four  times,  de- 
pending upon  the  length  of  the  movement,  in  order  to  write  across 
a  page.  This  defect  is  clearly  a  great  hindrance  to  ranid,  continu- 
ous writing  and  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  who,  hav, 
ing  labored  under  such  a  disadvantage  for  a  time,  come  into 
greater  freedom  by  mastering  the  larger  movement. 

The  larger  movement  gives  another  great  advantage  in  that  it 
provides  a  valuable  reserve  and  makes  the  most  accurate,  uni- 
form writing  possible  without  strain  or  fatigue. 

The  best  movement,  that  is  the  one  always  most  fully  under 
control,  is  that  produced  where  the  forearm  is  next  i/iSitfe  of  the 
right  angle  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  (a)  and  the  poorest  move- 
ment is  that  produced  where  the  arm  is  farthest  bej^ond  the 
right  angle  position,  Fig.  2  {!).  All  the  movement  produced 
with  the  forearm  inside  the  right  angle  is  better  than  all 
that  produced  with  the  forearm  outside  the  right  angle, 
and,  therefore,  the  more  of  the  line  across  a  page  it  is  possible  to 
write  with  the  forearm  inside  the  right  angle  the  better.  This 
furnishes  another  good  reason  for  developing  a  large  movement 
since  the  larger  the  scope  of  movement  the  more  fully  will  it  be 
possible  to  use  only  the  best  of  the  movement. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  for  any  one  to  develop  the  large  move- 
ment described  by  proper  effort  and,  having  done  so,  one  of  the 
most  important  essentials  will  have  been  mastered. 
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Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association, 
Des  Moines,  la.,  May   10,   II,   12,   1906. 


CENERAI.  OFFICERS 

President,  A.  W.  Dudley,  Des  Noines, 
Iowa. 

VicePres.,  E.  A.  Potter,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Secretary,  F.  A.  Keefover,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Van  Sant,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Clay  D.  Slinker,  Chairman.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 
V.  W.  Boyles,  Omaha,  Neb. 
\V.  A.  Warriner,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

BUSINESS  TEACHERS 

President,  V.  W.  Boyles,  Omaha,  Neb. 
VicePres.,  J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons,  Kansas. 
Secretary,  Mary  Champion,  Des   Moines, 
Iowa. 

SHORTHAND  TEACHERS 

President,  Elizabeth  Irish,  Iowa  City. 

Vice  Pres.,  Nellie  M.  Crandall,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Secretary,  Ava  M.  Blank,  Mitchellville, 
Iowa. 

STATE  MANAGERS 

lowa.G.  E.  King,  Cedar  Rapids. 
Illinois,  G.  W.  Brown,  Peoria. 
Wisconsin,  D.  I.  Rowe,  Milwaukee. 
Minnesota,  W.  C.  Stephens,  St.  Paul. 
N.  Dakota,  W.  M.  Bryant,  University. 
S.    Dakota,  G.   C.  Christopherson,    Sioux 
Falls. 
Nebraska,  W.  N.  Watson,  Lincoln. 
Kansas,  P.  W.  Errebo.  Pittsburg. 
Missouri.  A.  H.  Burke,  Kirksville. 

Program. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,   MAY  10,  8:00  O'CLOCK 

Place  of  Meeting,  Capital  City  Commer- 
cial College. 

Music,  Iowa  Business  College  Orchestra. 

Selection.  West  Des  Moines  High  School 
Boys'  Glee  Club. 

Address  of  welcome,  Supt.  W.  O.  Riddell. 

Response,  J.  R.   Gregg. 

Solo,  Walter  Stewart,  West  Des  Moines 
High  School. 

Reception. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  9:00  O'CLOCK 

President's  Address,  W.  A.  Dudley,  "  Busi- 
ness Ethics  a  Factor  in  Commercial  Ed- 
ucation." 

"Wrong  Impressions  in  Teaching  Book- 
keeping and  How  to  Avoid  Them."  S.  S. 
Hookland,  Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines. 

Discussion  led  by  J.  A.  Lyons,  Chicago. 

Illustrated  Lessons  in  Shorthand  Dic- 
tation: 


1.  Intermediate  Pupils,  Geo.  F. 
Churchill,  Buena  Vista  College,  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa. 

'2.    Advanced    Pupils,    Miss    Carrie  A. 
Clarke,  C.  C.  C.  C.  Des  Moines. 
General  Discussion. 
Question  Box. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  '2:00  O'CLOCK 

Music,  West  Des  Moines  High  School 
Girls'  Glee  Club. 

"  Business  Education  in  the  Universities  " 
A  Lecture,  Isaac  A.  Loos,  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

"Points  to  be  Emphasized  in  Business 
Arithmetic."  Illustrated  lessons. 

1.  Fractions,  J.  H.  Drake,  Iowa  Busi- 
ness College. 

2.  Percentage.  J.  A.  Savage,  Omaha 
Business  College. 

3.  Equations,  C.  D.  McGregor,  Capital 
City  Com'l  College. 

4.  Partnership  Adjustments,  G.  E. 
King,  C.  R.  Business  College,  Cedar 
Rapids. 

General  Discussion. 

Spelling.    "How  to   Interest    the   Pupil." 
Free  for  all. 
4  P.  M.    Section  Meetings. 

FRIDAY  NIGHT,  8:00  O'CLOCK 
Banquet  and  Business  Meeting. 

SATURDAY   MORNING,  9:00  O'CLOCK 

"The  Young  Man's  Problem  and  the 
Business  Teacher's  Way  to  Meet  It,"  G.  W. 
Brown,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"Rapid  Calculations,"  Illustrated  Les- 
son. W,  A.  Warriner,  Brown's  Business 
College,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

"The  Fruits  of  Commercial  Teachers' 
Associations,"  J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons,  Kans. 

Question  Box. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON.  2:00  O'CLOCK 

A  Model  Lesson  in  Business  Writing,  E. 
R.  Sanford.  St.  Joseph  High  School. 

"  Business  English,"  An  Experience  Meet- 
ing led  by  H.  C.  Spillman,  Rockford,  111., 
High  School. 

Things  Shorthand  Teachers  should  know, 
a.  "  About  the  Subject,"  By  an  Author, 
J.  R.  Ciregg,  Chicago. 
h.  "About  the  Student,"  By  an  Ex- 
perienced Teacher,  A.  C.  Van  Sant, 
Omaha. 

c.  "About  Business,"  By  an  Exper- 
ienced writer,  C.  L.  Dahlberg,  Des 
Moines. 

This  subject  is  to  be  treated  in  three 
short  speeches. 

Headquarters    at    the    Wellington    Hotel. 

Special  rates  to  menihers  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Rooms  75  cents  a  day  and  upward. 

Reduced  rates  on  all  railroads. 


€.  e.  C.  J1.  ilnnouncements. 


Sborthanii  Speed  eotitests  at  Baltimore, 
Hprii  14,  1406. 

To  all  whom  it  max  concern  : 

I  am  requested  by  President  Piatt,  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' Association, 
to  notify  all  who  may  be  interested,  that 
the  committee  appointed  by  him  to  con- 
duct the  contests  for  the  one-hundred  dol- 
lar silver  cup  and  seventy-five  dollar  med- 
al, is  ready  to  receive  applications  from  in- 
tending contestants.  While  it  is  impos- 
sible to  announce  as  yet  the  exact  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  contests  will  be 
carried  out,  everyone  may  pe  assured  that 
every  possible  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
all  competitors  to  do  the  best  work  of  which 
they  are  capable. 

The  tests  will  be  absolutely  fair  to  every 
one  and  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  fa 
voritism  or  individual  advantage.  There 
are  two  contests  to  be  held,  one  open  to  al 
shorthand  writers  who  have  learned  short 
hand  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  prize  be 
ing  a  seventy-flve  dollar  silver  medal  offer 
ed  by  E.  X.  Miner,  Editor  of  "  The  Type 
writer  and  Phonographic  World,"  New 
York  City,  and  the  other  contest  is  free  for 
all,  without  any  restrictions  whatever,  for  a 
one-hundred-dollar  silver  cup  offered  by 
Charles  M.  Miller,  of  New  York  City. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following 
well-known  reporters  and  teachers:  E.  V. 
Murphy,  United  States  Senate  reporter, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  A.  C.  Welch,  Congres- 
sional Reporter,  Washington,  D.  C:  Ken- 
drick  C.  Hill,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  .\'a- 
tional  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey;  F.  F.  Dutton,  short- 
hand teacher,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 
H.  G.  Healey,  Editor  Penman's  Art  Journal, 
New  York,  X.Y.;  Charles  E.  Smith,  short- 
hand teacher,  Toronto,  Canada;  H.  M.  Pe- 
chin,  reporter  of  committees,  etc.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Charles  H.  Requa,  official  report- 
er, Brooklyn,  New  York;  Isaac  S.  Dement, 
shorthand  author  and  reporter,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  B.  F.  Keinard,  shorthand  reporter. 
New  York  City;  H.  L.  Andrews,  shorthand 
teacher  and  reporter,  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania; D.  W.  Walton.  President  National 
Association  of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 
Teachers  and  Writers,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
Bernard  DeBear,  principal  of  Metropolitan 
School  of  Shorthand,  London,  England  :  and 
Charles  Currier  Beale,  shorthand  reporter, 
Boston,  Mass. 

All  applications,  either  for  inforination  or 
to  take  part  in  the  contests,  should  l>e  made 
directly  to  the  undersigned,  who  has  been 
selected  by  the  Committee  to  act  as  chair- 

Charles  Cukrier  Beale, 
S  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  above  program  insures  a  most  enjoyable,  entertaining,  and  profitable  time  to  all 
who  attend,  and  from  what  we  have  heard,  a  large  attendance  is  expected  ;  by  all  odds  the 
largest  thus  far  held. 

This  is  the  first  joint  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Association  and  the  Central,  the  two  having 
merged  last  fall  by  the  former  disbanding  and  entering  the  latter.  Therefore  we  may  expect 
a  good  time  as  well  as  a  big  time.  May  the  weather  be  typical  of  the  large,  pulsing, 
fertile,  sunny  Middle  West. 


^^^3^ud/n^u^(^(/iu^ai^-    ^ 


Business 


The  advent  of  woman  into  the  world  of 
business  has  worked  a  peaceful  and  bene- 
ficent revolution.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  all  schoolteachers  were  men. 
The  typical  Irish  school-master,  with  his 
handy  birch,  can  yet  be  vividly  remember- 
ed by  many.  Women  teachers  came  in  as 
an  innovation,  and  they  have  brought 
beauty,  gentleness  and  love  where  before 
there  were  fear  and  force.  "  The  teacher  is 
the  child's  other  mother,"  said  Froebel. 
We  didn't  believe  it  at  first,  but  now  we  ac- 
cept it. 

About  1862.  the  discovery  was  made  that 
women  could  serve  as  clerks  in  the  govern- 
ment offices  at  Washington.  Women  whose 
husbands,  fathers  or  brothers  had  gone  to 
the  front  took  the  places  of  the  men  at 
Washington,  and  lo!  the  work  went  on  just 
the  same. 

By  1S70  women  were  acting  as  clerks  and 
salesmen  in  shops  and  stores. 

In  1875  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  a  New  York  paper:  "A  bright, 
educated  woman  wanted  to  take  a  renumer- 
ative  and  pleasant  position.  Musician  pre- 
ferred." 

This  advertisement  was  inserted  by  the 
Remingtons.  The  first  typewriting  ma- 
chine leaped  into  life  full-armed,  or  pretty 
nearly  so.  That  is,  it  was  not  placed  on  the 
market  until  the  invention  had  been  car- 
ried to  a  point  where  it  was  practical. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  the  type- 
writer was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  show. 
In  1S80  I  sent  a  MS.  to  Harpers,  and  got  it 
back,  with  a  note  saying  they  respectfully 
declined  to  read  any  MS.  that  was  not  type- 
written. I  lifted  a  wail  that  could  be  heard 
a  mile— how  could  I  ever  learn  to  use  a  type- 
writing machine!  I  wrote  an  article  on  the 
arrogance  of  publishers.  I  thought  type- 
writing was  a  most  difificult  and  complex 
business,  like  producing  a  harmony  on  the 
piano.  And  it  seeuis  that  is  what  the  Rem- 
ingtons themselves  at  first  thought,  for 
when  they  wanted  a  woman  to  operate  the 
machine,  they  asked  for  a  musician,  think- 
ing that  an  alphabetical  harmony  could 
onlj'  be  expressed  by  one  who  had  acquired 
the  "  piano  touch." 

The  girl  the  Remingtons  hired  in  answer 
to  the  advertisement  was  Mrs.  M.  A.  Saund- 
ers, still  a  woman  in  middle  life  and  en- 
gaged in  active  work.  Oh  !  we  have  moved 
far  and  fast  ! 

The  typewriter  and  the  typewritist  rank 
in  usefulness  with  the  electric  car.  Rapid 
methods  are  as  necessary  as  quick  trans- 
portation. Women  typists  receive  in  wages 
now  over  two  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year. 

It  is  said  that  the  lady  typewritist  has  at 
times  disturbed  domesticpeace;  but  trolley 
cars  too,  have  their  victims.  And  I  am  told 
by  a  man  who  married  his  typist,  that  such 
marriages  are  almost  sure  to  be  happy,  be- 
cause the  man  and  woman  are  not  strangers 
—  they  know  each  other!  The  woman  who 
has  looked  after  a  man's  correspondence  is 
familiar  with  his  curves.     She  knows  the 


best  aboTit  him  and  the  worst;  and  he 
knows  her  tastes,  habits  and  disposition. 
This  is  better  than  the  old  society  plan  of 
gettingmarried  first  and  gettingacquainted 
afterward. 

So  the  Remingtons,  among  their  other 
various  enterprises,  run  a  matrimonial 
agency. 

No  longer  do  you  hear  men  talk  of  making 
their  pile  and  retiring  to  enjoy  it.  The  man 
who  fails  to  get  enjoyment  out  of  his  busi- 
ness will  never  enjoy  anything,  and  what 
is  more  will  not  succeed  in  business.  Good 
men  enjoy  work,  and  wise  men  know  that 
there  is  no  happiness  outside  of  systematic, 
useful  effort.  The  introduction  of  the  one- 
price  system,  first  inaugurated  by  John 
Wanamaker  in  the  year  1865,  has  been  a 
leaven  that  has  worked  its  influence  thru 
the  whole  lump.  Honesty  as  a  business 
asset  is  everywhere  recognized.  If  the 
goods  are  part  cotton  and  look  like  wool, 
you  are  now  frankly  told  that  the  article 
may  be  a  yard  wide,  but  it  is  not  all  wool. 
Among  the  Jewish  clothing  merchants,  a 
class  that  used  to  take  us  in  and  do  for  us, 
being  strangers,  throwing  in  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders and  a  box  of  paper  collars  as  salve 
for  a  bad  bargain  — the  rule  of  absolute 
frankness  is  now  universally  recognized.  I 
have  so  much  confidence  in  my  Semitic 
friends,  that  I  believe  if  they  knevv  of  a 
better  plan  than  absolute  honesty  that  they 
would  adopt  it.  The  man  who  now  wants 
to  be  really  well-dressed,  wears  ready-made 
apparel,  and  looks  to  see  that  the  name 
"  Kly  Meyer  &  M.  C.  Simon  "  is  on  the  tag. 
If  so,  the  buyer  does  not  even  ask  the  price 
—  fit,  quality  and  price  are  guaranteed. 

The  oneprice  system,  as  opposed  to  the 
Oriental  plan  of  haggle  and  the  customs  of 
booth  and  bazaar  that  existed  since  com- 
merce began,  is  a  saver  of  nerve-force  be- 
yond computation. 

Why  should  men  seek  to  overreach  each 
other.  And  the  answeris:  There  is  no 
reason  —  the  way  to  succeed  is  to  keep  faith 
with  your  customer  and  secure  him  as  a 
friend.  We  make  our  money  out  of  our 
friends  — our  enemies  will  not  do  business 
with  us.— Elbert  Hubbard  in  The  Philistine, 
published  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


attention!  SebodI  Proprietors. 

The  Advisory  Council  of  the  American 
Commercial  Schools  Institution  will  be 
organized  in  Baltimore  on  Tuesday,  April 
10th  — two  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  on  the  12th.  All  school  proprie- 
tors, who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  work  of  the  Advisory  Council,  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  plan  of  affiliation 
with  the  American.  Commercial  Schools 
Institution  are  invited  to  be  present.  Let 
every  one  come  who  believes  in  progress 
and  improvement  in  our  schools,  and  as- 
certain from  personal  observation  what 
affiliation  with  the  American  Commercial 
Schools  Institution  means.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  Sadler's,  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Business  College,  No.  21  West 
Fayette  St. 

Edwin  Leibfreed,  Dean, 
Ex-Officio  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council. 


This  genial  countenance  will  be  easily 
recognized  by  persons  attending  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 
as  that  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Hoover  of 
Carlinville,  111.,  who  frequently  makes 
photos  of  Convention  folks.  Mr.  Hoover, 
after  completing  work  in  the  public  school, 
entered  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal 
School  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  from  '86  to  '88, 
graduating  .therefrom  in  the  latter  year- 
In  '89  he  took  work  in  shorthand  in  the 
Indianapolis  Business  University,  after 
which,  owing  to  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
he  returned  home  where  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  taking  care  of  his  parents  and 
making  a  special  study  of  electricity  and 
photography.  He  has  installed  a  complete 
electric  light  plant  in  his  home  with  all 
modern  electrical  appliances.  With  this 
knowledge  he  has  invented  and  patented 
an  Electrical  Signal  Device  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  track  and  bridges  on  all  lines  of 
rapid  transit.  In  due  course  of  time  he  ex- 
pects to  realize  a  handsome  thingupon  this 
patent. 

He  is  the  Official  Photographer  of  the 
Illinois  Traction  System,  which  alone 
speaks  well  of  his  ability  to  manipulate  the 
camera. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  therefore  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  believe  in  uiaking  the  most 
of  what  others  would  seem  to  think  were 
unfortunate  circumstances.  While  taking 
care  of  his  aged  mother,  whom  he  loves 
more  than  any  one  else,  his  father  having 
died  seven  years  ago,  he  is  doing  what  he 
can  to  make  the  world  better  through  his 
daily  acts  and  services.  Honest  and  loving 
service  is  his  creed,  and  he  is  living  it  as  all 
creeds  should  be  lived,  that  are  worthy  of 
existence. 

Here's  the  best  wishes  of  The  Business 
Educator  to  Mr.  Hoover  — the  man  with 
the  sunny  disposition  —  and  his  good 
mother. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Moyer 
announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
y-  Laura  D. 

to 
Mr.  Irwin  P.  Mensch 
Saturday,  March  the  twenty- fourth,  noon 
Nineteen  hundred  and  six 
Bechtelsville,  Pa. 
At   Home, 
232  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn, 
after  March  twenty-fifth. 


AH  Professional  Bipeds  Should  now  be  Hurrahing  for  Baltimore 

and  the  Bivalves. 
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School  and 

Professional 


k.  L.  Maiinitii;.  the  well-ktiown  penman 
and  commercial  teacher,  formerly  of  Gar- 
land, Tex.,  is  now  connected  with  the  Ft. 
Worth  Business  College.  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator  wishes  him  success  in  his  new 
field  of  work. 

The  Detroit  Business  University  on 
Washington's  Birthday  gave  a  complimen- 
tary entertainment  to  the  students  and 
friends  of  that  oltl  and  reliable  institution. 
From  the  program  before  us,  we  should 
judge  that  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  affair. 

The  rtlca  School  nf  Commerce,  T.  J.  Rin- 
singer,  the  veteran  penman,  proprietor, 
gave  its  annual  dancing  party  to  students 
and  friends  on  Washington's  Birthday,  to 
which  we  were  remenibered  with  compli- 
mentary tickets.  Your  editor  is  a  poor 
dancer,  and  at  this  late  date  extends  re- 
grets to  the  whole-souled  host. 

G.  W.  Hootman,  President  of  the  Peoria, 
111.,  Business  College,  reports  that  they  re- 
cently opened  a  new  school  at  Pekin,  111., 
known  as  the  Pekin  Business  College.  Pe- 
kin is  a  town  of  10,0«i  population  located  10 
miles  south  of  Peoria.  THE  BUSINESS  ED- 
UCATOR extends  best  wishes  to  the  new  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Parks,  formerly  a  penman  and 
commercial  teacher  of  national  reputation, 
and  for  some  years  president  and  manager 
of  Parks  Realty  Company,  Denver,  Colo., 
has  decided  to  re-enter  the  professional 
ranks  by  opening  and  equipping  in  first- 
class,  modern  style,  a  business  school  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  sometime  between  this  and 
fall.  Those  who  know  Mr.  Parks  recognize 
that  he  is  a  hustler  of  much  more  than  ordi- 
nary proportions,  and  of  splendid  ability  as 
well.  Years  ago  he  was  recognized  as  a 
hustler,  and  now  with  several  years  exper- 
ience in  real-estate,  we  would  infer  that 
by  this  time  he  is  a  veritable  dynamo  or 
human  cyclone,  with  the  exception  that  his 
mission  is  one  of  construction  ratlier 
than  destruction.  We  wish  the  new  school 
the  success  it  merits,  and  the  success  its 
promoter's  ability  and  experience  bespeak. 

E.  H.  Bean,  the  well-known  penman  in 
the  Polytechnic  College,  Fort  Worth,  Tex- 
as, is  arousing  much  interest  in  penman- 
ship in  that  institution,  not  being  able  to 
accommodate  with  seats  all  who  wish  to 
enter  his  classes.  Mr.  Bean  is  one  of  our 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  clubbers, 
nearly  every  one  of  his  students  using  the 
journal  in  class  work.  Surely  the  results 
Mr.  Bean  is  securing  will  have  great  influ- 
ence for  good  in  the  writing  of  the  future 
business  men  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Barnes  of 
the  Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver, 
Colo.,  says  that  their  institution  is  making 
a  remarkable  growth.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, February  B,  he  did  not  have  an  empty 
seat  in  the  school,  but  was  already  plan- 
ning to  double  their  seating  capacitj'  next 
fall. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Jarrell,  teacher  in  the  Capital 
City  Business  College,  Guthrie,  O.  T.,  is  a 
former  pupil  of  the  Tyler,  Texas,  Commer- 
cial College.  He  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  excellent  work  being  done  in  pen- 
manship by  Mr.  Morris  at  Tyler.  In  an  in- 
direct way  we  learn  that  Mr.  Jarrell  upon 
leaving  Tyler  entered  into  a  life  partner- 
ship contract  with  Miss  Rosalie  Hamblen. 
This  was  doubtless  the  right  thing  to  do, 
and  we  wish  the  new  firm  unbounded  suc- 


cess and  unsurpassed  happiness.  No  soon- 
er had  Mr.  Jarrell  gotten  settled  in  his  new 
home  and  school  than  he  began  work  in  the 
interest  of  good  penmanship  and  business 
education  by  sending  a  list  of  subscriptions 
to  The  Business  Educator. 

Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated  in 
the  most  approved,  modern,  and  stylish 
manner  by  the  faculty  and  pupils  of  the 
American  Business  College.  Pueblo,  Colo., 
in  the  form  of  a  reunion,  luncheon  and  mu- 
sical program  in  the  main  hall  of  the  school. 

A  splendid  list  of  subscriptions  is  at  hand 
from  the  skillful  and  gentlemanly  Geo.  S. 
McClure,  Principal  School  of  Commerce, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  McClure,  who  is  still  a 
very  young  man,  attended  the  Zanerian 
more  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  soon  after 
went  to  Harrisburg.  and  began  his  career  as 
a  teacher.  He  recently'  purchased  his  part- 
ner's interest,  and  is  now  sole  owner  of  the 
well-known,  high-grade  School  of  Com- 
merce of  Harrisburg.  He  informs  us  that 
the  school  is  growing  steadily,  and  that  it 
is  his  purpose  to  continue  to  give  his  pu- 
pils the  very  best  that  can  be  had.  Mr. 
McClure  is  a  man  of  his  word,  as  we  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  learn  by  our  many 
pleasant  dealings  with  him  in  the  past. 
You  may  rest  assured  that  his  hands  are 
clean,  even  though  he  had  been  living  in 
the  seat  of  corruption  of  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tics. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  Reagh  and  W.  C.  Wollaston, 
Proprietors  of  the  Owosso,  Mich.,  Business 
College,  have  purchased  a  school  in  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  and  Mr.  Wollaston  has  gone 
there  to  take  charge  and  build  up  that  insti- 
tution. Mr.  Wollaston  is  a  good  penman, 
an  untiring  worker,  and  an  expert  commer- 
cial teacher,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  school  will  be  a  success 
financially  and  every  other  way.  At  this 
writing,  eight  of  Mr.  Wollastons'  students 
are  being  awarded  The  BUSINESS  Educa- 
tor Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Penman- 
ship, which  speaks  for  Itself  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  instruction  his  pupils  are  receiving 
in  Owosso. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Bennett,  of  recent  years  with 
the  McDonald  Business  Institute,  Milwau- 
kee, is  a  recent  addition  to  the  South  Bend 
Commercial  College,  as  teacher  and  rep- 
resentative. Mr.  Bennett  has  had  a  varied 
and  extensive  experience  as  a  penman, 
teacher  and  solicitor,  and  should  make  his 
influence  felt  in  that  community. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Fearon,  penman  and  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Blair  Business  College, 
Spokane.  Wash.,  recently  favored  us  with 
a  list  of  -18  subscriptions  to  The  BUSINESS 
Educator.  This  is  quite  a  good  list  for 
the  month  of  March,  and  bespeaks  Mr. 
Fearons'  enthusiasm  for  penmanship  and 
influence  for  good  upon  his  pupils.  Mr. 
Fearon  writes  unusually  fine  business  and 
ornanlental  hands,  and  his  style  is  on  the 
improve.  Moreover,  he  is  an  exceptionally 
strong  commercial  teacher  and  accountant, 
and  has  completed  work  in  law.  When  it 
comes  to  down  right  ability,  industry,  and 
enthusiastic  instruction,  Mr.  Fearon  stands 
in  the  front  ranks  of  commercial  teachers. 


washington,  d.  c. 

The  Business  Educator, 

COLUMBUS  Ohio. 

Gentlemen  : 

The  American  Commercial  Schools  Insti- 
tution is  conducting  a  four  years'  course  of 
studyforthe  purpose  of  conferringcollegiate 
degrees  upon  teachers  who  successfully 
complete  the  course  The  faculty  is  com- 
posed of  representative  men  from  the  lead- 
ing universities  of  the  country,  who  are 
specialists  in  their  subjects.  This  is  the 
first  big  step  the  American   Institution   is 


taking  toward  the  position  of  advanced  ed- 
ucation for  the  commercial  school^  ..f  Amer- 
ica, and  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of 
correspondence  from  all  inquiring  teachers 
and  educators  who  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Institution's  generous 
offer.  Requirements  for  the  course  of  study 
by  correspondence  and  the  outline  of  its 
features  is  herewith  given: 

FOUR  YEAR  GRADUATE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Admission.  Admission  to  the  graduate 
course  requires  the  completion  of  the  usual 
English  high  school  course,  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  the  completion  of  the  ordinary 
commercial  branches,  such  as  bookkeeping, 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law, 
correspondence,  spelling  and  penmanship. 
A  preparatory  course  is  provided  which 
permits  candidates  to  make  up  dificiencies. 

Examinations.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  course,  who  do  not  hold  certifi- 
cates of  graduation  or  diplomas  from  ac- 
credited schools,  will  be  required  to  satis- 
factorily pass  examinations  before  ad- 
mission. 

Requirements  for  Graduation.  Candi- 
dates for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  com- 
plete the  equivalent  of  sixteen  full  vear 
studies.  Each  study  will  be  assigned 
credits  in  proportion  to  its  importance  and 
the  time  given  to  its  consideration  in  the 
course. 

Course.  The  course  is  divided  into  groups 
under  eight  headings  as  follows:  Educa- 
tion, Business  Technique,  Language,  His- 
tory, Economics,  Mathematics,  Geography, 
Law  and  Government.  Studies  in  one  or 
more  of  these  groups  must  be  maintained 
continuously  without  serious  interruption 
by  all  candidates  for  graduation. 

Studies  in  Groups.  1.  Education;  Phil- 
osophy of  Education,  History  of  Education 
and  psychology,  Pedag.jgy  and  School  Ad- 
ministration, Special  studies  in  psychology 
as  applied  in  teaching  commercial 
branches. 

2.  Business  Technique;  Accounting, 
Organization  and  Auditing,  Business 
Methods,  and  Business  Administration  in 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 

3.  Language;  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Commercial  Correspondence,  Advertising 
and  Trade  Literature,  Commercial  English 
and  Composition,  German,  French  or 
Spanish. 

4.  History;  Mediaeval,  Modern  and  Amer- 
ican Economic  Historj-,  History  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  Financial  History  of 
United    States,    and    of    principal    foreign 

countries. 

5.  Economics;  Principals  of  Political 
Economy,  the  Economics  of  Production, 
Economics  as  applied  to  local  and  foreign 
commerce  and  industry.  Relations  of  Gov- 
ernment and  Commerce,  Finance,  Money 
and  Banking. 

II.  Mathematics:  Advanced  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Applied  Arithmetic  in  Prob- 
lems of  Finance,  Business  Organization, 
etc..  Insurance,  Sinking  Funds,  Refunding 
of  Loans,  Reorganization  of  Corporations, 
etc, 

7.  Geography;  Commercial  Geography, 
Commercial  Products,  Economic  Cieo- 
graphy  of  North  .America,  Economic  Geo- 
graphy of  England,  Germany  and  France, 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Comnaerce  of  the 
United  States,  Industries  and  Resources  of 
the  United  States,  Methods  of  Distribution 
and  Transportation. 

8.  Law  and  Governnaent;  Commercial 
Law,  Constitutional,  Administrative  and 
International  Law,  Civil  Government,  etc. 

All  correspondence  regarding  the  collegi- 
ate degrees  or  other  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institution  may  be  directed  to  the  office 
of  the  Dean,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Very  cordially  yours, 
Edwin  Lbibfreed,  Dean. 
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Catalogs 

and  Circulars 
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"  Success  Shorthand  System  "  is  the  title 
of  the  thoroughly  up-to-date  circular  or  cat- 
alog-, advertisitig  the  Walton,  James  & 
Ford  Shorthand  Reporting  School,  77-79 
Clark  St..  Chicago.  This  firm  is  doing  an 
extensive  advertisingbusiness,  and  carries 
on  probably  the  largest  correspondence 
shorthand  school  in  the  country.  It  knows 
how  to  advertise,  and  from  the  advertising 
sent  out.  we  would  infer  that  it  knows  how 
to  carry  on  the  work  as  successfully  as  it  Is 
possible  by  correspondence.  The  catalog 
before  us  gives  one  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing been  gotten  out  by  advertising  special- 
ists.   It's  worth  looking  into. 

The  American  Business  College,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  J.  A.  Clark,  Principal,  issues  a  cata- 
log of  48  pages,  beautifully  done,  and  re- 
vealing a  good  school  in  that,  what  seems 
to  us,  far-away  place.  In  one  room  we  see 
fifteen  typewriters,  indicating  a  school  of 
no  mean  proportions,  and  an  equipment 
that  is  first-class.  The  views  of  the  city  re- 
veal a  beautiful,  well-built,  up-to-date  city, 
as  concerns  buildings  and  streets.  Each 
page  bespeaks  success. 

The  Central  Teachers'  Agency,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  E.  C.  Rogers,  Manager,  has  placed  in 
our  hands  an  e.xcellent  circular  descriptive 
of  its  work,  with  testimonials  from  many 
who  have  been  placed  and  pleased. 

The  Peirce  School  Alumni  Journal,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  comes  to  our  desk  regularly, 
well  laden  with  elevating  material  in  ad- 
vertising concerning  that  high  grade  insti- 
tution. 

The  Columbia  Commercial  College,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Chrisman  &  Goshert,  Proprietors 
and  Teachers,  is  publishing  a  concise,  at- 
tractive, high  grade  catalog  of  32  pages, 
with  dark  green  cover,  with  embossed  title, 
and  printed  in  gold  and  blue.  It  bespeaks 
not  a  large,  but  a  good  school. 

Recent  advertising  literature  has  been 
received  from  the  following:  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.,  College;  Waterloo,  la..  Business 
College:  The  South  Side  Business  College, 
Milwaukee,     Wis.;        Barnes     Commercial 
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News  Notes 

and  Notices. 


W.  II.  Hall,  formerly  of  (Juincy,  111.,  is  now 
manager  of  the  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Business 
College,  one  of  the  schools  owned  bv  P.  O. 
Peterson,  of  the  Peterson  College,  Scottdale, 
Pa. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Kline,  of  Newark.  O.,  was  recent- 
ly elected  Principal  of  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  High  School,  and  Supervis- 
or of  writing  of  the  grades  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Toledo  has  been 
without  a  Supervisor  for  some  years,  since 
Mr.  Steadmati  resigned  to  go  to  Cincinnati. 
Toledo,  however,  is  big  enough  to  have  not 
only  a  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment, but  to  have  a  Supervisor  of  Writing, 
as  well.  We  wish  Mr.  Kline  success  in  his 
new  field  of  labor. 

On  February  7th,  a  ll'/i  pound  boy  engaged 
board  and  lodgings  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Caskey,  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  Caskey  is  the 
expert  penman  and  commercial  teacher  in 
the  Modern  School.    From  the  cards  he  en- 


closed we  are  glad  to  say  that  his  penman- 
ship is  none  the  worse  for  the  important 
event  referred  to  above.  We  hope  the  moth- 
er is  doing  equally  well. 

Mr.  R.  G.  I.aird,  recently  with  the  New 
York  High  School  of  Commerce  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Haskius  A-  Sells,  30  Broad 
St.,  New  York,  the  well-known  firm  of  pub- 
lic accountants.  This  is  a  further  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Laird's  versatile  and  practical 
ability,  as  the  reputation  of  the  firm  is  such 
that  second  rate  ability  finds  but  little 
chance  of  employment  with  it.  Few  mem- 
bers of  our  profession,  if  any,  combine  the 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  pen- 
man, the  teacher,  and  the  accountant,  as 
does  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Irwin  P.  Mensch,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  is 
now  assistant  teacher  in  the  Commercial 
Department  and  in  penmanship  in  the 
Morse  Business  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Mr.  Mensch  is  a  fine  young  man.  a  practical 
penman,  an  experienced  office  employe,  and 
an  enthusiastic  teacher.  He  reports  a  con- 
genial atmosphere  and  a  fine  school. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  have  purchased  The 
School  Journal,  Teachers'  Magazine,  Edu- 
cational Foundations,  and  Our  Times,  as 
well  as  all  the  books  and  other  publications 
of  The  United  Educational  Co.,  E.  L.  Kel- 
logg &  Co  ,  and  E.  t).  V'aile.  All  communi- 
cations should  hereafter  be  addressed  to  A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Elducational  Department, 
15t)  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  This  transfer 
was  made  February  1, 1906. 

O.  U.  Robinson,  recently  with  the  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Business  College,  on  May  1st  will  be- 
come Manager  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Euclid  School  of  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
Robinson  writes  a  splendid  band,  indicat- 
ing that  he  has  come  in  touch  with  that  all- 
round  penman  atid  thorough  gentleman, 
Mr.  S.Ef:  Bartow. 

Mrs.  Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  who  for 
nearly  four  years  has  been  with  the  Gregg 
School,  of  Chicago,  recently  resigned  her 
position  and  accepted  one  under  the  Attor- 
ney  General  of  Illinois,  as  Official  Reporter 
of  the  Inheritance  Tax  Office  located  in 
Chicago.  The  duties  of  her  new  position 
will  be  less  strenuous  than  they  have  been 
teaching  day  and  evening  in  connection 
with  other  lines  of  work,  among  which  was 

that  of  contributing  to  The  Business  Ed- 
ucator. Mrs.  Raymond  comes  from  a  law- 
yer's family,  her  ancestors  for  generations 
were  Southerners  and  lawyers,  her  own 
father  being  a  judge  ;  therefore  she  finds 
the  environment  congenial. 

A  good  sized  list  of  subscriptions  is  again 
at  hand  from  our  loyal  friend  and  support- 
er, Mr.  O.T.Johnston, Penman  and  Commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Mountain  State  Busi- 
ness College,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  Mr.  A. 
G.  Sine,  President.  Mr.  Johnston  reports  an 
even  hundred  students  in  the  commercial 
department,  and  everything  going  along 
very  smoothly. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Smith,  recently  of  New  Castle, 
Pa.,  is  now  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  De- 
troit, Mich.,  Commercial  College.  Mr.  Smith 
is  a  rising  young  commercial  teacher,  and 
will  doubtless  be  heard  from  later  on  in  the 
profession. 


Interesting 

News  Items 


The  annual  lUincing  parly  of  the  Utica. 
N.  v..  School  of  Commerce  was  held  on 
Washington's  Birthday, with  an  attendance 
of  happy  young  people  exceeding  3(10  in 
number.  Brother  Kinsinger  knows  how  to 
"  get  next  "  to  the  young  folk. 

E.  M.  Ross,  recently  principal  of  the  Doug- 
las Business  College,  Connelsville,  Pa.,  is 
now  doing  some  special  work  in  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  College,  W.  S.  Britton  being  his  suc- 
cepsor. 


A  Seattle  newspaper  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  some  recent  changes  in 
commercial  circles  in  that  enterprising 
city.  U.  S.  Eikenberry,  head  teacher  in  the 
commercial  department  of  Wilson's  Modern 
Business  College,  was  dismissed  —  unjust- 
ly, as  some  of  his  associates  and  many  of 
his  students  thought  — and  C.  O.  Bentley, 
head  of  the  shorthand  department,  with  G. 
F.  Roach,  assistant  teacher  of  bookkeeping 
and  Miss  Daisy  McComb,  Mr.  Bentley's  as- 
sistant, all  resigned.  About  one  hundred 
students  called  on  Mr.  Eikenberry  at  his 
home  to  try  to  persuade  him  and  the  others 
to  let  the  students  finish  their  courses  un- 
der the  instruction  of  these  teachers.  The 
result  was  that  Messrs.  Eikenberry  and 
Bentley  immediately  arranged  to  open  a 
new  school,  and,  according  to  this  newspa- 
per and  letters  from  these  teachers,  they 
received  the  utmost  encouragement  from 
Seattle  business  men.  Within  three  or  four 
days  they  had  opened  with  59  of  their  for- 
mer students  in  attendance,  and  within  a 
week  they  had  about  75.  Then  Messrs.  Mc 
Laren  &  Thompson,  owners  of  the  Acme 
Business  College,  submitted  a  proposition 
to  sell,  with  the  result  that  U.  S.  Eikenber- 
ry, and  C.  O.  Bentley  now  own  the  Acme- 
Northwestern  Consolidated  Business  Col- 
lege, with  an  attendance  exceeding  300  stu- 
dents and  the  brightest  of  prospects  for  the 
future.  We  wish  the  new  school  the  suc- 
cess that  its  excellent  managers  have 
earned  by  reason  of  long  and  successful 
previous  training  and  experience  farther 
east. 

W.  H.  Hall  is  a  new  teacher  in  the  Peter- 
son Commercial  College,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Claude  L.  Eyster  is  a  new  teacher  in  the 
Rockford,  111.,  High  School,  following  H. 
W.  Darr,  who  has  gone  to  the  McKinley 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  T.  Steinhaeuser,  recently  with  Hall's 
Business  College,  Pittsburg,  is  planning  to 
spend  the  summer  at  the  Zanerian,  with 
many  other  teachers  who  have  "caught 
on  "  to  the  surest  way  to  obtain  an  increase 
of  salary.  Every  employer  wants  commer- 
cial teachers  who  can  write  well. 

G.  E.  Gustafson,  removes  from  the  New 
Britain,  Conn.,  Commercial  College,  to  the 
Inter-State  Business  College,  Reading,  Pa. 
Both  Mr.  Stoner  and  Mr.  Gustafson  are  to 
be  congratulated. 

Miss  Lettie  Chamberlain,  recently  of  St. 
Mary's,  Ohio,  is  the  new  head  of  the  short- 
hand department  of  the  four  C's,  Madison, 
Wis.  A  first-class  teacher  has  joined  a 
most  enterprising  school. 

S.  B.  Trumbull,  a  Brown  L'niverslty  grad- 
uate and  one  of  H.  O.  Keesling's  most  prom- 
ising students,  will  leave  his  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  home  early  this  spring  to  spend  the 
summer  at  the  Zanerian.  The  tide  is  set- 
ting strongly  toward  Columbus. 

G.  E.  Lain,  recently  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Aberdeen,  S. 
Dak.,  High  School,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  with  Montana  College,  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont. 

Andrew  Simpson,  a  graduate  from  Bro- 
ther R.  E.  Gallagher's  excellent  school  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  has  just  been  chosen  to 
handle  commercial  work  In  the  Henry 
Wallace  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  \'.  E.  Peterson,  who  for  several  months 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  commercial  work 
of  the  Taunton,  Mass.,  Business  College, 
will  discontinue  his  work  there  May  1,  to 
enter  the  Zanerian  for  a  summer's  work, 
along  with  other  teachers,  in  fitting  himself 
to  command  the  best  openings  for  commer- 
cial teachers.  Mr.  Peterson  is  already  a 
good  business  writer  and  a  successful  all- 
rountl  commercial  instructor. 

Miss  Clara  Townsend,  recently  in  the 
Government  Service,  in  the  Indian  schools 
at  Pikestone,  Minn.,  has  been  chosen  to 
handle  the  instruction  in  shorthand  and 
tvpewriting  in  the  New  Mexico  Normal 
LTniversity,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,a  government 
institution.  Miss  Townsend  is  a  graduate 
of  Iowa  College,  a  teacher  of  high  rank  and 
large  experience,  and  she  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  her  shorthand  instruction  person- 
ally from  our  good  friend,  Jerome  B.  How- 
ard. 
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The  above  is  a  likeness  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Faint,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  and  Penman- 
ship in  the  Public  Schools  of  Wahpeton, 
North  Dakota. 

She  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  and  received  her 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Ap- 
lington,  Iowa.  Later  she  attended  the  Iowa 
State  Normal  School  at  Cedar  Falls,  and 
still  later,  the  Zanerian,  from  which  she 
graduated  in  HW2. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  she  became  Super- 
visor of  Drawing  at  Salem,  Indiana,  where 
she  remained  one  year.  Being  offered  a 
more  lucrative  position  in  Wahpeton,  in  the 
year  of  1SK)3,  she  accepted  her  present  posi- 
tion which  she  has  filled  with  marked  suc- 
cess, 

"She  has  a  pleasing  personality,  large 
adaptability,  a  kindly  spirit,  and  high 
ideals,"  is  what  the  Wahpeton  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  says  of  her.  He  also  says  he 
is  ready  to  put  samples  of  her  work  against 
those  of  any  other  supervisor  in  a  similar 
line. 

Miss  Faint  writes  a  strong  hand,  and  is  a 
strong  teacher.  Moreover,  she  is  on  the 
lookout  for  something  new  and  practical  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  she  came  all  the 
way  from  North  Dakota  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Penmanship  Teachers'  Association, 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec,  1905.  This  of  itself  be- 
speaks the  qualities  which  have  contribut- 
ed toward  her  success. 


?^ 


Mr.  J.  M.  Gardner,  whose  congenial  coun- 
tenance is  shown  herewith,  w^as  born  in 
Watertown.  X.  Y..  Julv  17,  1865.  He  comes 
from  Xew  England  Puritan  stock.  At  the 
age  of  two  his  mother  died,  and  at  twelve, 
his  father  died  also.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Watertown  until  fourteen 
years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went 
to  Waterloo,  Iowa,  where  he  worked  upon 
the  farm  in  the  summer  and  attended  pub- 
lic schools  in  winter.  In  'S3  he  attended  the 
Academy  at  Waterloo,  and  soon  after  he  at- 
tended the  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  Business  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  nearly  a  year  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Scarborough, 
who  was  then  the  penman  in  that  school  at 
that  time.  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer  came  there 
and  started  the  Western  I*enman,  of  whom 
he  also  received  instructions. 

His  finances  caused  him  to  return  again 
to  farm  work  for  another  year,  but  in  the 
fall  of  'So  he  attended  the  Western  Normal 
College,  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  where  he  finish- 
ed the  course  in  plain  and  ornamental  pen- 
manship under  the  instruction  of  W.  J. 
Kinsley,  now  the  Handwriting  Expert  of 
New  York  City.  While  at  Shenandoah,  he 
paid  for  his  tuition  and  expenses  by  doing 
janitor  work. 

After  leaving  school,  he  organized  classes 
in  penmanship  in  Southern  Iowa,  and  then 
went  to  Davenport  and  accepted  a  position 
as  clerk  in  the  general  office  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  holding  the 
position  for  nearly  two  years.  In  1899  he  en- 
gaged in  stock  shipping  interests,  shipping 
choice  Jerseys  from  Iowa  to  British  Colum- 
bia. While  there  he  visited  all  the  points  of 
interest  as  far  north  as  Hehring  Sea,  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  and  Sitka.  In  '90  he  re- 
turned and  took  a  position  with  a  St.  Paul 
publishing  house,  and  traveled  for  tw^elve 
years,  covering  territory  from  Sault  Ste  Ma- 
rie to  Seattle. 

In  1903  he  again  resumed  the  courtship  of 
his  first  love  — penmanship,  and  has  been 
wooing  her  ever  since.  While  writing  cards 
at  Wausau,  Wis.,  he  met  Mr.  C.  M.  Boyles  of 
the  Wausau  Business  College,  for  whom 
he  taught  penmanship  for  some  time. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  giving  his 
exclusive  attention  to  card  writing,  being 
now  located  in  Milwaukee.  He  reports  bus- 
iness as  being  both  pleasant  and  profitable, 
a  thing  not  all  can  boast  of.  Doubtless  his 
sunny  disposition  and  adaptability  has 
much  to  do  with  his  success,  although  he 
swings  a  very  graceful  and  practical  pen. 

His  penmanship  is  somewhat  above  that 
of  the  average  card  writer,  nor  is  his  ability 
limited  to  card  writing  alone.  He  has  con- 
siderable talent  along  the  line  of  art,  and  is 
not  devoid  of  the  comic  vein,  as  evidenced 
by  a  drawing  before  us,  consisting  of  a 
skeleton  seated  at  a  table,  very  carefully 
doing  mechanical  drawing  as  a  get  off  on 
the  stiffness  of  the  vertical,  and  its  being 
relegated  to  the  spider-webbed  office  of  the 
oblivion. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Gardner  states  that 
he  wrote  nearly  $4(I0  worth  of  cards  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  card  writers*  art  is 
not  yet  lost  or. unprofitable. 
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Wy  Miss  Annie  B.  Carpenter,  a  Certilicale  Winner,  pupil  cif  W.  N.  \Vrii;ht,  B.  6c  .S.  Business  College.  Loutsville,  Ky. 
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Exercise  bv  Ira  Smith,  a  four  month's  pupil  of  Mr.  Henager, 

Pres.  Ifenager's  Business  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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Mr.  I,.  1-  .  W  t-nlzel.  Hat.iv  lii.  Ill 
unique  iiiuveineiit  liesijiii  frui: 
pupils.  Miss  Erma  Bartelt. 

Columns  and  pages  of  columns  of  figures 
are  before  us  from  the  students  of  the 
Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago, 
111.,  L.  L.  Branthover,  Penman.  The  work 
IS  uniformly  neat,  intensely  plain,  rapid 
and  business-like,  demonstrating  that  fig- 
ures, as  well  as  letters,  are  being  looked 
after  in  the  right  kind  of  a  manner. 

Another  bundle  of  specimens  is  at  hand 
from  the  beginners,  in  the  form  of  move- 
ment exercises.  These  are  all  quite  good 
and  unusually  uniform  A  given  number 
of  exerjises  are  found  on  each  page,  indi- 
cating that  the  instructions  given  were  of 
a  specific  kind,  that  all  could  follow 
them. 

y^^-^-  ^-  Sullivan,  Penman  and  Commer- 
cial Teacher  of  Xew  Orleans,  recently  en- 
closed a  specimen  of  a  l."i  year  old  pupil,  Mr 
A.  H.  Gottard,  from  Havana,  Cuba,  The 
work  IS  among  the  best  we  have  received 
this  year,  and  clearly  illustrates  that  the 
young  man  can  become  a  professional  of 
more  than  usual  ability,  and  that  Mr.  Sul- 
livan knows  how  to  teach  penmanship 
successfully. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Cast,  Penman  and  Commercial 
Teacher  in  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege, Spokane.  \V  ash.,  gave  us  the  pleasure 
of  examining  the  work  of  all  of  his  pupils, 
ranging  from  poor  to  good.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  that  we  saw  but  little  poor  work,  and 
much  good  work.  The  poor  work  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  had  not  been 
under  his  instruction  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire much  skill  but  were  making  rapid 
strides  in  that  di,rection.  The  specimens 
clearly  illustrated  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cast  is 
getting  good  writing  on  the  part  of  the 
many,  rather  than  on  the  part  of  the  few. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Allen,  Teacher  of  Penman- 
ship and  Commercial  Branches  in  the 
Shoemaker-Clark  School,  Fall  River  Mass 
IS  doing  excellent  work  in  the  penmanship 
lines,  as  shown  by  the  specimens  before  us 
from  his  students.  The  work  is  of  an  in 
tensely  practical  nature,  being  rapid  in 
execution,  strong  in  movement,  and  ouite 
plain  in  form.  The  work  is  very  much 
alike,  indicating  that  Mr.  Allen  believes  in 
holding  his  pupils  to  some  one  standard, 
just  the  same  as  the  business  man  likes  to 
have  things  done  his  way  in  business. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a 
number  of  specimens  showing  improve- 
'AVt^'f™"'  'he  Elliott  Commercial  School, 
Wheeling,  \\  .  Va.,  and  are  glad  to  report 
that  the  progress  the  pupils  are  making 
under  Mr.  A.  L.  Peer's  instruction  is  very 
satisfactory  indeed.  Mr.  Peer  writes  a  good, 
strong  business  hand,  and  is  a  conscien- 
tious, earnest  teacher. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Frederick,  of  the  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
Uusiness  College,  submits  specimens  of 
students  work,  which  measure  above  the 
average  received  at  this  office.  The  work 
IS  all  of  a  very  practical  nature,  being 
free,  and  even  rapid,  and  yet  not  un- 
systematic and  scrawly.  We  have  known 
Mr.  Frederick  for  many  vears.  and  have 
always  considered  him  one  of  our  most 
conscientious  and  successful  teachers  of 
practical  writing. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Sarley,  Penman  in  the  big  Met- 
ropolitan Business  College,  Chicago,  111., 
rnailed  us  specimens  of  his  students'  work, 
showing  splendid  teaching  and  training. 
As  a  whole  the  work  is  among  the  best  re- 
ceived at  this  office.  It  is  strong  and  rapid, 
and  much  of  it  is  quite  graceful.  The  work 
of  John  M.  Herr,  Chas.  Hanlev,  Earl  Fraser, 
Harry  Cullen.  Dora  Cohn,  R.  Gillord.  Fr 
bpinar.  and  Mae  Longwich  is  especially 
worthy  of  public  mention  and  credit.  Mr. 
Sarley  himself  swings  a  professional  pen. 

Mr.  L.  V.  E.  Peterson,  Penman  and  Com- 
mercial Teacher  in  the  Taunton,  Mass., 
Business  College,  recently  favored  us  with 
specimens  of  students'  business  writing, 
showing  that  he  was  giving  the  right  kind 
of  instruction   in    that    important    brancli. 
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pupil  of  L.  L.  Brant- 
Business  College. 
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Mr.  Peterson  himself  writes  a  good  hand 
having  evolved  it  from  a  very  poor  hand- 
writing during  the  past  few  years.  Mr 
Peterson  comes  by  his  present  style  of 
writing  not  by  talent,  but  by  toil.  Having 
himself  gone  over  the  rough  road  from  poor 
to  good  penmanship,  he  is  all  the  better 
qualihert  to  assist  others,  knowing  the  road 
so  well  from  experience. 

From  R.  W.  Decker,  Penman  and  Com- 
mercial Teacher  in  the  Calaveras  County 
High  School,  San  Andreas,  Calif.,  we  were 
favored  with  a  budget  of  specimens  of  prac- 
tice in  business  penmanship  from  the  stud- 
ents under  his  charge.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  work  compares  favorably  with 
that  received  from  most  business  schools. 
Ihe  work  throughout  is  quite  neat,  rapid 
clear-cut  in  line,  and  therefore  practical. 
It  IS  a  gratifying  fact  that  many  of  our 
high  schools  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  good  penmanship  should  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  on  the  part  of 
their  pupils.  As  a  consequence  they  are 
employing  special    teachers. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Arbaugh.  Penman  in  the  Drake 
Business  College,  Passaic,  N,  J.,  writes  a 
good,  strong,  business  hand,  and  from 
specimens  submitted  from  his  students 
we  see  he  is  developing  the  same  thing  on 
the  part  of  his  pupils.  Some  of  the  exercises 
submitted  are  among  the  best  received  by 
us.  None  of  the  work  was  suited  to  engrav- 
ing, as  it  was  done  in  blue  ink.  Ink  should 
be  black  or  brownish  rather  than  bluish 
for  successful  reproduction. 

A  package  of  specimens  of  business  writ- 
ing, which  compare  favorably  with  the  av- 
erage received  at  this  office,  is  before  us 
but  we  have  lost  tiack  of  the  owner,  as  the 
name  of  students  only  appear  thereon.  As 
a  whole  the  work  is  good.  The  best  is  from 
the  pens  of  Anna  Falter,  H.  M.  Mooney,  and 
Louise  Brembeck,  all  doing  excellent  work. 

Another  package  of  specimens  is  at  hand 
from  Miss  I.ois  M.  Stewart,  special  teacher 
of  writing  in  the  Monongahela,  Pa.,  public 
schools.  They  represent  second  year,  gram- 
mar grade,  and  high  school  work".  The  fifth 
year  pupils  it  seems  to  us  do  proportionate- 
ly better  work  than  any  of  the  rest  The  av- 
erage is  certainly  the  best.  .Some  excellent 
work  is  enclosed  from  high  school  pupils 
and  from  second  grade  pupils,  but  the  fifth 
year  pupils  seem  to  lead  in  proportion  to 
their  years.  We  are  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  the  years  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
are  the  ones  for  most  affective  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  art  of  writing.  Miss  Stewart 
IS  securing  results  obtained  by  but  few. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Taylor,  of  the  Taylor  School, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  recently  mailed  us  a 
package  of  specimens  done  by  the  pupils  in 
his  school. some  of  which  were  done  bv  pu- 
pils who  had  received  but  two  or  three 
weeks'  instruction.  The  work  as  a  whole  is 
very  neat,  plain  and  practical,  indicat- 
ing that  Mr.  Taylor  is  giving  this  branch  of 
a  business  education  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. The  best  work  was  from  Lucy  C. 
Bunnager.  Etta  Plastridge,  Paul  Hallowell, 
Mary  T.  Schwarz,  Genevieve  Connerton, 
Josephine  Wognum. 

M.  C.  F.  Rittenhouse.  penman  and  com- 
mercial teacher  in  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College,  favors  us  from  time  to 
time  with  subscriptions.  He  recently  en- 
closed a  package  of  specimens  representing 
the  work  done  in  business  writing  by  his 
many  pupils.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  quite 
clea,n  and  graceful  in  line  and  legible  in 
form.  The  work  of  Ethel  A.  Tiflfanv,  Ida 
May  Assing,  C.  A.  Rogers,  Lucv  A.  Bates, 
E.  G.  Stevens,  Carrie  S.  Pierce,  Margaret  H. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Eva  Hallett.  .Nora  B.  Hogan. 
Ruth  M.  Hager  and  W.  C.  Harris  leads  in 
excellence,  although  all  the  work  sent  is 
quite  creditable  and  good.  Mr.  Rittenhouse 
states  they  have  had  a  very  successful  year 
with  prospects  for  an  enlargement  to  ac- 
commodate increasing  number  of  pupils. 

A  package  of  specimens  is  before  us  from 
the  students  of  the  Mountain  State  Busi- 
ness College,  Parkersburg,  W.  \'a.,  Mr.  O. 
T.  Johnston  is 'securing  very  practical  re- 
sults. ManylCertificates  find  their  way  to 
Parkersburg  from  Columbus.  The  work 
before  us  is  fully  up  to  the  average  turned 
out  by  that  school,  which  means  above  the 
averatre  elsewhere.  Alpha  Starr,  J.  E,  John- 
son, Walter  Tavlor,  E.  M.  Roberts,  G,  S. 
Bradfield,  A.  C.  Long,  BlaineNicholson  and 
Karl  Keesy  all  submitted  excellent  speci- 
mens. Some  of  the  work  would  have  looked 
very  pretty  in  THE  Bu.«INESS  Editcatok, 
and  would  have  appeared  ha*l  it  been  exe- 
cuted ill  black  ink. 
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Some  well  executed  specimens  of  flour- 
ishiniT  and  ornamental  writing  have  been 
received  from  E.  H.  McGhee,  Anthony, 
Kans.  Mr.  McGhee  is  an  enthusiastic  pen 
worker,  and  is  making  very  rapid  progress. 

W.  H.  Vigus,  the  well  known  penman  and 
commercial  teacher,  is  making  an  enviable 
reputation  in  the  Southern  Business 
College,  Live  Oak,  Fla.  News  of  the  good 
work  he  is  doing  has  reached  us  a  number 
of  times  during  the  past  year.  We  recently 
received  from  him  some  written  cards 
showing  his  skill  in  dashy,  freehand  work, 
and  also  in  copper-plate.  His  work  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  very  high  order  of  skill,  and  the 
students  of  the  Southern  Business  College 
can  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
have  the  privilege  of  receiving  instructions 
from  a  teacher  of  his  ability  and  skill. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Vigus  assisted  in  the 
office  of  the  Zanerian  College,  at  which 
time  the  editors  of  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCA- 
TOR formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
and  we  then  felt  sure  that  he  would  be 
heard  from  later  on. 

A  letter  written  in  a  splendid  business 
hand  is  at  hand  from  Miss  Elvina  D. 
Currier,  who  has  recently  completed  a 
course  of  shorthand  in  the  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  III.,  previous  to  which  time  she 
studied  shorthand  in  the  Columbus.  Ohio. 
Business  College-  and  penmanship  in  the 
Zanerian.  Miss  Currier  is  therefore  well 
qualified  to  handle  Gregg  Shorthand  and 
penmanship. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Adams,  proprietor  of  the 
Marietta,  O.,  Commercial  College,  writes  a 


Drawings  for  all  commercial  purposes.  Only 
artistic,  high-grade  work.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Send  copy  for  estimate      4b      4b       4Ei 

106    ^.    64-th    St.,    New    York. 


Steel  Square  Pock- 
et Folder,  a  wonderful  mechanical  educator,  that 
shows  how  pen  work  is  applied  practically,  en- 
closed in  a  Morocco  Case  with  pockets  suitable 
for  carrying  cards,  street  car  tickets,  etc.,     '^Ap 

If  you  want  them  at  introductory  price  order 
now,  for  although  this  is  the  first  advertisement 
I  have  placed  formy  Booklet  on  Designing,  yet 
I  have  received  orders  for  it  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Plummer,  formerly  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  recently  of  Ohio,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  Sadler's  Business  College,  Baltimore. 
Md.  Some  cards  from  his  pen  reveal  a  high 
degree  of  skill.  Our  readers  need  not  be 
surprised  to  see  some  of  his  work,  some  of 
these  days,  and  when  it  comes,  if  it  isn't 
near  the  top  it  will  be  because  it  is  not  equal 
to  the  cards  recently  examined. 

J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  is  still  in- 
dulging in  graceful  lines,  as  shown  by  the 
artistic  work  before  us.  His  work  has  a 
good  deal  of  Dennis  dash  and  swing  in  it, 
with  much  system  as  well. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Doughterty  recently  enclosed  his 
subscription  to  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
in  a  letter  executed  with  a  double-pointed 
Soennecken  pen  in  a  backhand  text,  which 
is  quite  neat  and  rapid.  Mr.  Doughterty 
does  good  text  lettering,  and  writes  an 
unusual  strong  and  practical  business 
hand. 

Mr.  Ben  Kupferman,  card  writer,  engross- 
er and  teacher  of  penmanship,  5-4  Village 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  submitted  some  excel- 
lent combinations,  as  suggested  under 
"  Pointers  in  Penmanship"  in  the  February 
Business  Educator.  He  writes  quite 
well,  and  understands  the  subject  quite 
thoroughly.  Moreover,  he  is  a  line  young 
man. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Persons  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  regu- 
lar patron  of  our  advertising  columns,  re- 
cently enclosed  some  written  cards,  which 
show  that  he  does  good  work.  We  are  also 
pleased  to  say  that  in  our  dealings  with 
him  we  have  always  found  him  prompt  and 
reliable. 

From  Mr.  Willard  McBee,  Penman,  19 Sny- 
der St.,  Allegheny.  Pa.,  we  received  a  folder 
containing  samples  of  his  card  writing  and 
card  designs.  We  also  received  a  package 
of  his  flourished  cards  in  printed  form, 
which  are  exceptionally  well  executed  and 
designed.  Mr.  McBee  is  doing  quite  an  ex- 
tensive card  business,  both  locally  and 
through  the  mails.  He  is  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable man  to  deal  with. 


In  the  way  of  signatures,  was  probably  never  as  cheap  as  at 
present,  simply  because  we  were  requested  by  subscribers  to  give 
some  illustrations  in  combination  of  difficult  and,  what  are 
ordinarily  considered,  inharmonious  letters.  After  May  1st,  1906, 
no  more  orders  will  be  received  for  the  purpose  of  printing  them 
in  The  Business  Educator.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  not  prom- 
ise to  print  signatures,  although  we  shall  continue  to  give  from 
time  to  time  what  we  believe  to  be  in  demand  in  signatures  as 
well  as  in  other  things.  But  the  signature  feature  as  at  present 
conducted  will  cease  May  1st.  Do  not  ask  for  it  after  that  date, 
and  do  not  expect  to  have  orders  filled  by  the  Editor  thereafter  for 
less  than  $2  50for  each  signature. 
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This  is  a  creature  of  tiie  fertile  imagination  and  skillful  hand  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Hummel,  Designer,  Illustrator,  and  Engraver,  Chicago, 
111.  Mr.  Hummel  intended  to  write  an  article  using  this  as  a  title  and  heading,  but  other  duties  have  prevented.  As  a  consequence  we 
concluded  to  run  this  by  itself  as  an  example  of  technical  execution  and  modern  commercial  designing.  You  may  supply  the  article. 
Will  you  do  it?    Let  us  read  it  first.    We  won't  promise  to  publish  it.     We  may. 


CofniTicrcIa.1 
Teachers  Weeclecl 

FOR  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICA 

We  are  placing  scores  of  good   teachers 

in   high   salaried   positions. 

Write  us  today. 

CONTINENTAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 
W.  S.  ASHBY,  Business  Manager. 


WONTED: 


Teachers  of  Bookkeeping 

Peninansblp.      Shorl-faand 

(Graham  System),  also  Managers  for 
branch  schools.  We  have  a  chain  of  27 
Colleges,  expect  to  open    more.      Address, 

Drau^hon's  Business  College  Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


1  Scrapbook  Specimen,  10c 

1  Dozen  Cards,  20c 
Diplomas  Filled,  Designs 

Lessons  by  Nail 
Address, 

D.    L.    C ALLISON 


THOROUGH  —PRACTICAL  —  COMPLETE 

Instruction  in  the  followiDg  lllustratinK,  Uosinlng,  Cnri. 
catiire.  Lettering,  etc.  Contained  in  our  courses  is  work 
Iioin  the  leading  pen  artists  o£  today,  including  the  wor-k 
or  such  men  as  Zaner,  Chapman  and  others.  Our  In- 
structor IS  a  leal  artist,  who  makes  real  sketches  for  real 
newspapers,  right  I'rom  real  life.  He  acquired  his  knowl- 
edge of  art  from  Nature;  his  penmanship  and  designing 
1 1  oin  /.aiiev.  Blosei-,  Lockwood  and  others.  Write  for  full 
particulars  t,. 

GALLOWAY  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING, 

6  W.  Third  St.,  POTTSTOWN.  PA. 


KORFAN     ''^^  is  the  blackest  free-flowing 
■»W1-**\1^      ink  ever  made — it,  comes  in  larirp 


sticks,  enough  for  years  of  steady  use — Best  for 
ornamental  writing— beautiful,  true  hair  lines- 
Full  directions  of  how  to  mix  to  get  best  results 
accompany  each  order.  $3  by  registered  mail  for 
a  stick.  L.  M  A.DA.R.A.SZ, 

1281  Third  Ave..  New  York. 


ATTENTION-SPtCIAL  OFFER-FREE  REGISTRATION 

In  the  Commercial  Dept.  of  the  01il.-«t  aiul 
Best  Teachers'  Agency, 

Schermerhorn  Teachers*  Agency,  3  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Send  for  circulars  NOW.     File  your  record  for 
immediate  positions  or  for  Sept  ,  190«. 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL.  Manager. 


WICHITA,    KAS. 


•'THE  OVGOVT  PENMAN." 

Oldest.         Cheapest.         Best. 

LessoBS  by  Mall  in  all  Branches  of  Pen  Art. 

Flourishing:. 

He  is  unequaled  as  an  instructor  in  this  art. 
V^ou  should  see  his  work.  Send  25c.  and  get  his 
MTCulars,  terms,  samples  and  a  surprise. 

Address.  JASPER  JAY  STONE.  M.  D., 

Niotaze,  Kans. 


of     Co  m  m  ei 
^__^^^  A 

^^■■■^^^M  Required.  Positions  in  High 
Schoolsand  Colleges  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Branches,  also  Teachers  of 
Stenography.  Salaries  $600  to  $1,500.  Register 
early.     Send  for  circulars. 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Ma.i\&ger, 

378  Wab&sh  Ave..  Chic&go 
Thurston  Teachers*  Agency. 


CENTRAL  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

In  our  Commercial  Teachers'  department  we  recei\ 
Jixty-tlve  calls  for  tenchers  last  season,  to  which 
:ould  not  respond  for  lack  of  availaole  candidates.     ' 


need  a  number  of 

veil  (lualirted  me 

1  NOW   for  calls  re- 

ceived  the  past  few 

days      VVithuai 

is  not  a  question  of 

openings  but  a  ques 

tion  of  men  to 

eeommend.     if  you 

E.  C.  ROGERS.  Manager. 

Columbus.  O. 


Do  You  Teach  Touch  Typewriting? 

The  KE  BE  SHIELD,  a  recent  invention,  hides 
the  key-board  but  does  not  interfere  with  the  free 
operation  of  the  machine.  Schools  using  it  re 
commend  it.  Orders  talk;  read  the  following. 
Grand  Rapids  Business  University 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
KeosJing-Bt'ach  Co  , 

Lawrence.  Mass. 
Gentlemen :     Enclosed  find  check  for  $18,75,  for 
which  please  ship  at  vour  early  convenience  25 
KE  BE  SHIELDS. 

We  have  tried  the  sample  you  sent  us  recently 
and  feel  that  it  is  jnst  what  we  want  forthe  teach- 
ing of  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING. 
Youra  truly, 

Grand  Rapids  Business  University, 
Per  A.  S.  Parish. 
Circular  and  prices  upon  application. 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


Keesling-Beach  Co. 


FRANK  BR0AKE:R,    C.  P.  A.  No*  1 

Has  been  relaiued  to  instruct  and  supervise  the 

EXPERT  ACCOUNTANCY  COURSE  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

—  DESKINED  TO  UUALIFV  

compe:te:nt  book-kgkpers 

for  private  or  public  practice  and  to  pass  the 

...  C.  P.  A.  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ANY  STATE  . . . 

AppHoatlon    Should    No-v^    be    med    for    Entrance    to    Ne'vir    Personal    Class 

For  General  Information,  Terms,  etc.,  Address 

THE    TECHNIQVE    OF    ACCOVNTICS,    (Ino.)  150    Nassau    Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Cesson  10. 

In  this  the  last  lesson  of  this  course  of  lessons  we  have  the  fig- 
ures for  study  and  practice. 

The  first  exercise  is  for  figure  1  and  consists  of  a  wedge  shaped 
shade.  Figure  1  is  begun  with  a  slightly  curved  introductory 
stroke  and  then  add  the  shade  to  complete  it. 

The  first  part  of  figure  -t  is  made  without  lifting  the  pen,  and 
extends  a  little  lower  than  half  the  space;  the  small  oval  should 
be  very  narrow.  Finish  the  figure  by  adding  the  wedged  shaped 
shade  which  in  this  instance  is  about  four-fifths  of  a  space  long. 

Begin  figure  7by  making  aninverted  wedge  about  afourth  of  a 
space  long,  then  a  small  shade  similar  to  the  introductory  stroke 
of  11';  then  add  a  wedge  shaped  shade  extending  a  third  of  a  space 
below  base  line.  Three  styles  are  given,  in  which  the  last  shade 
varies  in  length  and  form. 

The  Ois  very  much  like  a  letter  o.  Do  not  make  it  too  round. 
It  is  made  in  two  parts  as  sho'wn  in  copy. 

The  figure  'J  is  made  like  the  first  part  of  capital  C  though 
much  smaller.  The  oval  is  about  one-half  the  height  of  the  fig- 
ure. A  dot  is  placed  on  top  and  a  sliglit  shade  on  the  right  of  the 
oval.    The  figure  9  is  the  same  as  an  inverted  6". 

Begin  figure  5  by  making  a  straight  line,  then  a  rounded  shade 
which  ends  with  a  dot  same  ss  figure  9.  Then  add  a  short  shade 
on  the  right  of  thestraight  line  which  completes  the  figure. 

Begin  figure  2  by  making  small  oval,  then  a  compound  curve 
of  which  the  upper  half  is  shaded  ;  then  add  a  form  similar  to  one 
used  in  top  of  figure  7. 

eritieistns. 


J.  K.  \.  Make  oval  of  f,  1'. -VandQ  round, 
not  narrow.  In  letters  A'  and  Q  you  draw 
out  shade  too  much;  study  copy  to  see 
where  it  is  heaviest.  The  first  shade  of 
your  f  is  heavier  and  lower  than  second 
shade,  which  is  not  correct.  Your  small 
letters  are  better,  but  try  to  conceal  pen- 
lifting;  I  think  it  is  very  important.  If 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  ink,  it  seems 
that  the  one  used  on  second  page  is  more 
black. 

F.  S.,  Chicago.  This  is  the  best  way  to  be- 
gin—with first  lesson.  Strive  for  same 
strength  of  shade  and  also  try  to  make  all 
your  work  on  same  slant.  Part  of  your 
work  is  too  straight  up  and  down  and  ap- 
pears stiff.  Also  keep  within  ruled  lines. 
A  stroke  just  the  least  bit  l)elow  or  above  a 
line  looks  very  bad.  Keep  it  up  and  send 
some  more  of  your  work. 


But  heavy  kinks  were  put  into  every  chain 
of  thought  I  ever  had  when  a  man  from 
Missouri  sent  in  some  writing  for  criticism. 
It  looked  as  though  it  had  been  written  with 
a  piece  of  hard  coal  or  a  bar  of  charcoal  as 
large  as  a  cake  of  electric  scrubbing  soap. 
He  sent  so  many  specimens  that   he  was 
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Begin  figure  5  same  as  figure  2  and  in  making  second  shade 
do  not  extend  to  base  line,  but  stop  about  half  way  and  finish  fig- 
ure with  a  form  similar  to  one  used  for  bottom  part  of  figure  5. 

"  The  figure  S  is  the  most  difticult  to  make.  Begin  by  making  a 
form  like  an  .V;  then  add  the  sides  separately.  Take  care  not  to 
make  top  larger  than  bottom,  or  the  figure  will  be  top-heavy. 

In  closing  this  series  of  lessons,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  I  have 
awakened  in  you  an  interest  or  determination  to  find  out  more 
about  this  style  of  writing.  I  shall  indeed  be  satisfied  with  my  ef- 
forts. One  thing  which  should  be  mentioned  in  every  course 
which  has  for  its  aim  practical  use.  is  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  knowing  how  to  do  the  work, and  letting  people  know  that 
you  can  do  it  so  that  thej'  may  patronize  you.  I  believe  (and 
know  I  that  this  style  of  writing  is  one  of  the  best  ( if  not  the  best ) 
money  making  asset  any  penman  can  acquire.  I  should  advise 
you  to  make  a  study  of  how  to  market  your  talents  so  that  you 
may  derive  remuneration  as  well  as  pleasure  from  your  work.  You 
know  that  you  would  rather  work  for  pav  than  for  nothing,  but  I 
would  caution  the  student  or  practitioner  to  be  careful  of  the  habit 
which  a  person  unknowingly  falls  into;  namely,  the  habit  of 
timing  one's  self.  The  natural  outcome  is  that  you  set  up  a  stand- 
^  ard  and  try  to  get  the  work  finished  in  that  time  and  gradually  in- 
stead of  improving  your  work,  you  get  worse.  It  should  be  avoid- 
ed by  all  means. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  as  there  was  no  steady  compe- 
tition for  the  certificate  I  offered,  I  shall  withdraw  it  and  give  .Mr. 
J.  R.  Newlin,  of  Attica,  Indiana,  who  is  such  an  earnest  worker,  a 
set  of  capital  and  small  letters  and  figures.    Good  bye. 

R.  A.  CEPEK. 

really  hoggish.  But  he  was  from  Missouri 
and  I  had  to  show  him. 

I  wrote  him  one  of  my  engraved  style 
light  line  letters,  but  lie  was  so  used  to 
thumb  strokes,  hecould  not  see  it  that  way. 
He  has  improved  in  movement,  letter-form 
anil  slant,  but  he  still  shakes  like  a  bamboo- 
tree.  Heis  indeed  a  heavy-weight  penman  ; 
he  bears  down  with  a  grace  that  would 
carve  a  name  on  a  tomb  stone. 

Yet  I  would  not  say  he  is  a  dead  one. 

The  Lone  Star  State  produces  a  few  point- 
ers. A  voung  man  there  writes  in  as  many 
directions  as  the  compass  indicates.  Then 
he  has  one  or  two  directions  of  his  own.  I 
would  hate  to  follow  his  directions.  He 
takes  as  manj'  curves  as  a  Texas  mosquito 
looking  for  a  red  nose  to  light  on  at  sunset. 

He  must  have  been  a  "broncho  buster" 
indicated  by  the  lasso  loops  he  throws 
around  the  capital  letters.  His  capital  O 
looks  like  a  German  ear-ring.  The  h  like  a 
pretzel  pattern  and  the  others  like  a  lot  of 
dismantled  springs  of  a  Waterbury  watch. 
The  Pand  Q  are  the  worst  in  the  lot.  Watch 
vour/j'sand  q's  young  man. 

Yet  with  all  the  mountainous  airs  that 
surround  all  his  specimens  I  felt  a  great  re- 
lief in  the  fact  that  his  work  was  done  with 
a  superior  muscular  movement.  If  he  will 
hold  his  horse  a  little  with  a  light  line  and 
keep  away  from  too  much  shade,  he  will  be 
able  to  round  up  a  set  of  capitals  that  will 
make  the  people  say  "Hurrah"  for  the  Lone 
Star  State  and   Broncho  Jim  the  penman. 

I  had  to  get  my  microscope  out  and  other 
scientific  paraphanalia  when  I  got  a  letter 
from  a  fellow  in  Kankakee.  It  looked  like 
"  Gizzard  and  the  Hen."  Five  experts  look- 
ing over  my  shoulder  called  it  the  same 
thing.  But  when  I  cast  my  eyes  into  my 
Lick  telescope  I  discovered  that  it  was 
"  Wizard  ot  the  Pen." 
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Editor: 

I  read  with  interest  your  conitnent  in  THE 
March  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR,  relative  to 
the  difference  in  angle  between  up  and 
down  strokes  in  vertical  and  in  slant  writ- 
ing, but  everything  is  not  yet  clear.  If  ynu 
could  "show"  me  by  illustration  the  45° 
angle  of  difference  between  the  up  and 
down  strokes  in  vertical  writing,  and  the 
30°  difference  Ijetween  up  and  down  strokes 
in  slant  writing,  so  that  I  can  make  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  it  before  a  class,  I  should 
appreciate  it  very  much.  I  guess  vou  will 
think  I  am  from  Missouri,  but  I  am  not, 
though  I  did  hail  from  the  great  middle 
West.  NOSDUNK. 

The  illustrations  given  herewith  will 
probably  make  it  plain  to  you  even  though 
you  are  oo^froni  Missouri.  In  writingthere 
are  three  general  directions  over  which  the 
pen  travels.  It  travels  downward  at  one 
angle,  upward  at  another,  and  laterally. 
In  vertical  writing  the  pen  travels  down- 
ward at  9()°  upward  at  4.")°  and  as  a  result  of 
these  two  directions,  it  is  carried  along  the 
base  line  at  an  angle  of  no  degrees.  If  the 
down  strokes  in  writing  slant  at  about  t>0'^. 
the  up  strokes  will  slant  at  about  30°.  In 
other  words,  in  nortnal  writing  the  up 
strokes  are  usually  half  way  between  the 
down  strokes  in  writing,  and  the  baseline 
upon  which  the  writing  is  done.  In  verti- 
cal writing  there  is  a  difference  of  45°  be- 
tween up  and  down  strokes.  In  t!0°  writing 
there  is  a  ditference  of  30*^.  You  will  there- 
fore see  that  there  is  15^  greater  ditference 
between  up  and  down  strokes  in  vertical 
itingthan  between  up  and  down  strokes 
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As  concerns  angles,  the  obtuse  angle  is 
one  of  the  slowest  angles  to  make,  while  the 
acute  is  the  fastest.  Lines  running  parallel 
to  eacli  other  can  be  made  with  greater 
rapidity  than  lines  running  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  more  writlngsliints.  the  more 
nearly  tlie  up  and  down  strokes  become 
parallel,  and  as  a  consequence  the  more 
rapidly  they  can  be  executed.  Of  course, 
when  it  gets  to  be  too  slanting,  the  turns 
and  angles  get  to  be  too  much  the  same,  and 
illegibility  ensues.  Tlie  practical  solution 
of  this  problem  is  to  not  let  the  slant  get 
beyond  the  eusj'  rt'aclinu'  limit,  just  the 
same  that  the  writing  should  not  be  made 
so  nearly  vertical  as  to  get  above  the  eas^- 
n'riting  limit. 
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Illustrating  and  Enprtving   for  posters, 

IfCIK^fVlH    c^^lo^s.  Booklets,  ads,  and  allcommer- 

■  ^|roi-P_  4B    ^m  art  purposes.     We  write  copy,  do  art 

prioting,  HthographlRg  and  eo^ravingby 

~  '  'ng  that's    done 

and  t>-p«.    We 


_II  processes.      Everything  that's    done 
with  pen,  brush,   graver  .      ' 
also  engross  and  tllumfna 
City    Hall   Subway 


.    Studio  opp 
TelephODC,  3530  Cort.    145  B'way,  New  York 


ONE   Doz.   CARDS   fre:e:  I 

With  your  name  to  prospective  agents— all 
the  latest  comics  and  design  cards.  We  now 
have  1100  agents  and  a  proposition  that  will 
interest  you.  Send  2c.  stamp  today  for  the 
sample  dozen  free  with  your  own  name.  No 
tal  cards  answered.     Canadian  requc-sis 


end  J 


Rossville.  Ind..    Prof    L.  R.  WOLFINGTON 


EDWARD   C.   MILLS 

SCRIPT    SPECIALIST 
195  GRAND   AVE.,        ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  for  bookkeeping  illus- 
trations, copy  books,  works  on  correspond- 
ence, etc.      Work  by  appointment  only. 

Designs  and  Card  Writers*  Manual 

Send  for  the  above  book  before  you  order  your 
blank  cards.  It  gives  illustrations  of  design  cards 
that  are  money  makers.  If  you  are  a  card  writer 
this  book  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  you. 
Postage  2c.  Aqents  Wanted  for  written  &  printed  Cards 
The  agent's  OrderSheet,  printed  in  colors  is  fine. 
There  is  money  to  be  made  in  selling  my  cards 
Agents  com.  40  per  cent.  Fine  outtit.  Postage  2c. 
SEND  TODAY      W.  McSEE.  1 9  Snydcr  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  COL- 
LEGES, furnished  in  blank  form  or  en^-rossed  at 
lowest  prices.  OUR  DR^KINS  excel  in  harmony 
and  artistic  effect.  Wait  for  our  Latest  Catalogue. 
It  is  unavoidably  delayed.  Our  line  of  Diplomas 
is  more  complete  than  ever,  and  our  prices  re- 
main the  lowest. 

Artistic  Desifining  and  Engrossing  in 
All  lis  Bra^nches 

HOWARD    at     BROWN, 

Makers  of  Fine  Diplomas 
R.OCKI^  A  Pf  D,     MA^INE:. 


XPERIEN'CED  business  college  man. 
principal,  manager  and  advertising 
expert.  Readv  July.  Some  money  to 
invest.  ADVERTISING    EXPERT. 

Care  of  Bu fulness  Educator,  Cohimhus,  Ohio, 
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60    VACANCIES    SINCE^  JANVARY  1 

Have  been  reported  to  us,  not  by  tip-takei^,  but  by  the  school  officials  theniselves.  Today  (March  3) 
we  have  filled  six  of  them;  36  of  them  are  still  open;  ten  carry  from  $1,200  upward  ;  U  came  from  high 
schools  and  colleges  (3  of  which  we  filled).  No  charge  to  schools.  Teachers  enrolled  tree.  \V  e  have 
an  Al  available  solicitor.  We  assist  in  arranging  partnerships,  and  in  the  sale  of  schools  -when  there 
is  anythint  (o  sell.    Charges  reasonable.     References  furnished.     Information  free. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY, 

PROSPECT  HILL.  BEVERLY,  MASS. 


E    E.  GAYLORO,  Manager 
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Elaborate,  Modern,  Artistic,  Profitable,  Ten  and  Brush  Engrossing  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Costello, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Engrosser  and  Pen  Artist. 


National  Business  College,  Qiiincy,  Ills 


25  PER  CENT.  CASH  COMMISSION 

if  you  take  orders  for  my  cards. 
Price,  15  cents  per  dozen.     Send  4 
cents  in  stamps  for  sample  case  and 
instructions. 

C.  R.  TATE,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Care  Bartlett  College 


FRANCIS  B.  COVRTNEY 

HANDWRITING  SPECIALIST 

Expert    Microscopic    Examiner    of 

Forced  and  Questioned  Writing. 
Care  McDonald  Business  Institute, 

Nilwa.ukee.  Wis. 


SOMETHING   NEW— ARTISTIC— UNIQUE 

3   Flourishes,  all  different,  in   3  colors, 
each  25c;   the  3  for  50c. 
All  fresh  from  the  pen,  mailed  in  tube.    Suit- 
able for  framing.     Mr.  Zaner  says:    "Mr.  Ger- 
bold's  bird  and  scroll  flourishes  are  skillful,  ef- 
fective,   novel,    and    out-of-the-ordinary.      They 
represent  harmony  in  color  as  well  as  in  line.  " 
Address,     L.  E.  GERHOLD, 
410  Chemical  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


&^ 


I  will  write  your  pARnQ 
name  on  one  dozen  uHnUO 
for  15c. 

I  will  give  free  a  pacit  of  .sam- 
ples and  send  terms  to  agents 


A-itii  t 


Agents  'W^ivnted. 

BLANK  CARDS  L^.T.l'':  Z'\i':V^l'i"I 

Hand  i-iit.      Cmn^    in  17    <lifferent    colors.      Sample    1(X) 


postpairl.    15c         l.CKXi    by 


,  75c.      Card    Cii 


COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  i^X.^^^Te^' 

lOO  postpaid,  '23c.  Less  for  more.  Inli.  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Best  White.  I.5c.  per  bottle.  I  Oblique  Pen  Hol- 
der, 10c.  Gillott's  No,  1  Pens.  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in 
Card  Writine.    Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE.  CARRICK.  PENNA. 


STUDY 
LAW 


THE  ORIGINAL  SCHOOL.    In 


lyoii 


^  ma 

Endrossed  -Pm 
^ND  Ink  Pdrtraik 


AJ 
HOME 


RefOgiiizfd  by  courts  ami  •  'ii 
Experienced  and  com  patent  instrmi 
ors.  lakes  spare  time  only.  Tlnec 
courses— Preparatory,  [iusim  ss.  Col- 
lege. Prepares  for  iira<tice.  Will 
l>ettt'r  your  condition  and  prospects 
in  I'lisiiiess.  Students  and  graduates 
everywhere.  Full 
particulars  and 
special  oricr 
FREE. 

THE  SPRAGUE 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW, 
733  Majestic  Bldg. 
DETROIT.  MICH. 


Lessons   in   Drawing 


By 


Sxsf>ei*  visor 


R.eak.son  No.  3  why  you  should  take  this 
course  is  :  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
lessons  in  drawing  among  teachers  and  students 
of  penmanship.  The  course  comprises  twenty  care- 
fully graded  lessons  in  free-hand  drawing.  Per- 
spective (the  most  important  feature  of  drawing; 
is  the  basis  of  instruction.  Each  lesson  throws 
new  light  on  the  subject  and  the  student  soon 
learns  that  the  mystery  of  being  able  to  draw  is 
not  so  much  in  talent  as  in  the  knowing  how. 

No  argument  is  necessary  to  convince  you  that 
the  ability  to  draw   and    teach  drawing   means  an 

This  course  is  thorough  and  practical.  The 
student's  work  on  each  lesson  is  criticised  so  you 
receive  personal  instruction. 

The  tuition  for  the  full  course  is  only  $  5.00 
which  is  the  advertising  price.  It  will  be  doubled 
in  the  near  future,  but  you  will  get  the  benefit  of 
this  low  rate  if  you  enroll  soon.      Address, 


F.  0.  PutnaLiTv 


1218    High    Street 


Little    Rock.    Ark.. 


A   Recipe    for    Making    V^  ■ 

WHITE  INK  r  ree ! 


If  you  will  send  me  a  stamp  for  sam- 
ples I  will  mail  you  a  recipe  for  mak- 
ing your  own  white  ink  that  will  not 
crack,  rub  or  peel  oif,  together  with  a 
full  line  of  samples  of  blank  cards. 
I  make  this  offer  because  I  know  j^ou 
will  order  your  cards  from  me  it  you 
see  my  samples  and  prices. 

Please  do  not  ask  for  tree  samples 
of  written  cards  unless  you  send  some 
of  your  own  ;  however  I  will  be  glad 
to  exchange  cards  with  penmen. 
Otherwise  written  cards  are  15c  per 
dozen,  two  dozen  25c.  Samples  to 
show  what  can  be  done  with  the  white 
ink,  10c.         Yotirs  truly, 


A.  J*  Stevenson 


Grand  Opera  House  Bldg. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Lessons  in  Wash  Drawing 
and  Engrossing. 


ROCKLAND,    ?IAINB 


Herewith  is  sliowti  a  practical  and  effect- 
ive design  of  decorative  drawing  and  letter- 
ing. The  original,  O'i;  x  IH'^  inches  in  size, 
was  illuminated  in  colors  and  designed  for 
advertising  purposes.  The  entire  design 
must  be  carefully  laid  off  in  pencil  first, 
and  unless  waterproof  ink  is  used  the  color 
work  must  be  added  next  in  order.  Study 
the  color  values  critically,  and  aim  for 
strong,  spirited  technique.  The  initials  A" 
and  .V  were  put  in  red  on  the  original  and 
outlined  in  black  with  a  Soennecken  pen. 
Tlie  rest  of  the  design  was  executed  in 
shades  of  green.  .\  few  touches  of  gold 
would  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
design. 


I  The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency,  [ 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  Niw  York,  \ 

Recommends  college  and  normal  gradu-  P 

ates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col-  \ 

leges,  schools  and  families.  f 

The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com-      \ 
mercial  teachers  from  public  and  private      ► 
\      schools,  and  business  colleges.  p 

WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mtn.ter.  [ 


^^711^  SfSS'!?^  "P°n"e"sl  ''U 
A  GOOD  PENMAN  tens  an  about  my 
by  mail. 


SUPPLIES:  Glossy  Black  Ink  Powder,  1  pt., 
35c  ;  White  Ink  Powder,  1  bottle,  20c  :  Gillott's  604 
Pens,  80c  gross  ;  Principality,  95c  ;  Unbeatable 
Cards,  (any  name)  aSc  <ioz.:  Scrap  Book  Speci- 
mens, 25c.  each. 

r.  W.  TA.MBL,YN, 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


A.met-tca^ti    Xeak-chers^    Bxsi-eak.tx 


$  600   to  $  2000   positions  secxji-ed    by    ixs.       \ow  is 

Limmer  or  fa^W  position.        We  need  about   M  liaeheis    NO^. 


1836  Fischer  Building,  Chicago. 


117  South  Street,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 


I  will  write  twelve  of  the  finest 
cards  you  ever  gazed  on  for  only 
20  cents.  Colored  cards  written 
in  white  ink  at  20  cents  per  dozen. 
Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  writ- 
ten in  from  Four  to  Nineteen  ways, 
50  cents.  Fine  specimen  of  pen- 
work,  10  cents.  Address, 
M.     A.     ADAMS, 

CARF 

l*l«riella.  Com  merci&l  College.  M»riell».  O. 
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A  New  Book  on  Commercial  Law 

Williams  and  Jester  on  Commer'cial  Law  is  the  most  practical  text  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  Commercial  Schools,  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Private 
Learners.  It  is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Jester,  both  ex- 
perienced teachers  and  well  qualified  students  of  law.  Mr.  Jester  is  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines  Bar,  and  Mr.  Williams  is  recognized  in  the  fraternity  as  well  qualified  to 
prepare  such  a  work. 

The  strong  point  in  Williams's  and  Jester  on  Commercial  Law  is  its  teach- 
ability. No  work  has  been  spared  to  present  the  subject  matter  in  such  way  both 
rhetorically  and  mechanically  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  as  far  as  possible,  easy  o, 
comprehension  for  both  student  and  teacher. 

It  is  bound  in  blue  silk,  stamped  in  gold  and  retails  for  $1.25.  A  sample  copy 
will  be  sent  to  any  commercial  teacher  on  receipt  of  50c,  which  amount  will  be  re- 
funded upon  return  of  the  book,  or  will  be  credited  on  the  first  order  after  adoption. 
It  will  pay  to  see  this  hook  before  decidittg  upon  a  text  for  the  year. 


The  Commercial  Text  Book  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

N.  B. — Do  not  forget  that  we  are  publishers  of  Shorthand  and  Commercial  Text 
Books  of  the  highest  order.     Any  information  cheerfully  given  upon  request. 


Book  R,eviews 


"Hinmaii's  Science  of  Writing"  Uy  A.  H. 
Hinman,  Worcester,  Mass..  price  $  1.00,  is  the 
title  of  a  40-page,  4x7  inches  in  size,  blue- 
backed  manual  of  writing,  as  advertised 
elsewhere  in  The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR. 
The  author  has  long  since  been  recognized 
as  one  of  our  most  enthusiastic  and  skillful 
professional  penmen,  as  weU  as  the  finest 
blackboard  artist  in  our  profession.  In  this 
little  book  the  author  has  epitomized  his 
forty-five  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  penmanship  in  the  form  of  carefully 
graded  lessons,  together  with  his  methods 
of  practice  and  of  teacliing.  The  book  is 
unusually  fertile  in  ideas,  diagrams  and 
principles,  making  it  of  special  value  to 
alike  teacher  and  pupil.  The  connective 
lines  in  writing,  and  the  connective  slant 
oval,  are  emphasized  and  made  a  basis  for 
the  little  letter  development.  The  copies 
are  numerous,  compact,  quite  accurate,  and 
varied.  We  take  pleasure  in  recommending 
it  most  heartily,  and  especially  to  teachers 
who  are  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  in  the 
technique  of  writing.  Mr.  Hinman  has 
done  much  for  technical  penmanship,  and 
this  is  a  summing  up  of  his  long,  varied, 
and  valuable  experience. 

"  A  League  of  Peace,"  A  Rectorial  Ad- 
dress delivered  to  the  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews,  IVth  October,  1905, 
by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Esq.,  LL.  D.,  publish- 
ed for  the  International  Union,  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  price  10c,  100  copies,  $5.00. 


This  little  booklet  contains  48  pages,  and 
is  an  excellent  plea  for  peace  by  means  of 
arbitration  instead  of  by  war, 

"  Practical  Business  Letters  in  Short- 
hand"  by  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  31  Union 
Square,  New  York  City,  price  25c,  is  the  title 
of  a  hand  book,  published  in  the  interests 
of  this  well-known  system  of  shorthand.  It 
comprises  60  pages,  half  of  which  are  in 
shorthand  characters,  and  half  in  type. 

Tlie  brainy  little  magazine,  "Education 
in  Business,"  has  changed  its  name  to 
"The  Business  Monthly  Magazine,"  pub- 
lished at  Peoria.  III.,  Harlan  Eugene  Read. 
Editor.  Mr.  Read  through  his  versatility 
has  made  quite  a  success  of  the  journal,  if 
we  may  judge  from  its  contents  and  the 
number  of  copies  seen  at  news  stands  and 
elsewhere. 


Standard  Dictionary  for  25g. 


and  EdiiL- 
anted.  Sen 
ompany.  Dept. 


r-,    I., 

Till.-  <:oid 

J  Bankruptcy  Law,  Legal 
mentary  Law, Political  Sub- 
)  Information.  Proof  Read- 
»ii    Marks.     Revenue    Law. 

^'  T"   ■;  r.iii.    Wiights  and 

!>'  - ■  '>  '■■  'M-  Of  Busi" 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel  Pens 

USED  BY  EXPERT  AND  CAREFUL 
PENMEN  FOR  NEARLY  FIFTY  YEARS 
Sample  card.  12  pens  different  patterns, 
Will  be  sent  for  trialon  receipt  of6  cents  in 
postage  stamps.    Ask  for  card  R, 

SPENCERIAN    PEN    CO. 

BROADWAY,         NEW  YORK 
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Cesson  IT. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  results  from  wash 
drawings,  or  that  they  may  reproduce 
strongly  and  clearly,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  you  understand  the  value  of  tones 
and  color.  To  make  a  drawing  similar  to 
the  one  shown  here,  strongcontrast  is  need- 
ed in  the  original  work.  For  instance;  the 
vest  on  the  young  man  waj*  painted  with 
pure  lanip  black.  In  the  original  drawing 
it  was  pure  black;  the  lapel  of  the  coat 
lighter;  and  the  lower  part  of  coat,  near  the 
right  arm,  real  black :  the  other  colors  were 
of  a  medium  tone.  The  brick  oven  was 
painted  all  over  with  a  color,  then  the  white 
lines  added  with  Chinese  white  in  a  very 
thick  condition. 

This  picture  represents  a  scene  in  a  res- 
taurant kitchen.  Many  of  the  young  men 
who  have  worked  their  way  through  school 
or  college,  will  recognize  the  familiar  poses, 
and  no  doubt  this  picture  will  recall,  to 
some,  many  a  pleasant  hour,  with  first  a 
reprimand,  then  a  word  of  encouragnient,  a 
broken  dish  or  a  stolen  sweet.  To  draw 
such  pictures,  one  must  be  familiar  with 
the  scenes.  You  must  know  jour  subjects 
before  you  picture  them. 

Make  an  accurate  pencil  sketch  before  at- 
tempting to  wash  in  the  drawing.     Study 


and  criticise  your  drawing.  If  necessary, 
change  it  here  and  there  to  bring  out  some 
one  feature  more  strongly. 

Practice  on  examples  from  the  late  niaga 
zinea,  noticing  the  strong  effect  of  some, 
and  the  delicate  soft  appearance  of  others. 
First  learn  to  make  strong  bold  pictures, 
with  a  simple  technic,  easily  applied.  Ef- 
fective results  will  be  the  product. 

This  concludes  wash  drawing.  We  have 
given  you  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build.  Patience,  practice,  and  perseverance 
will  soon  develop  what  talent  you  may 
have. 

Wstnt  a^  Tea^cHer 

for  YOUR  SHORTHAND  DEPARTMENT? 

^THEN  write  to  us  now  and  tell  us  just  what  you 
l|L  are  looking  for.  We  have  at  this  time  a 
^^  strong  list  of  Certiticated  Teachers,  men  and 
women,  open  to  engagements.  In  three  months 
the  best  of  them  will  be  taken.  No  charge  to  you 
or  the  teachers. 

G/ie  PHONOGRAPHIC   INSTITUTE  CO.. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Benn  Pitman,  President 
Jerome  B.  Howard,  Manager 


J.  W.  D.,  Sancho.  You  make  a  good  be 
ginning.  Follow  Mr.  Lehman's  work  close- 
ly, and  continue  your  work  on  Mr.  Doner's 
lessons.  You  are  making  splendid  progress, 
and  are  evolving  a  practical  hand.  Your 
capitals  lack  freedom  and  strength. 
'"E.  L.  C.  You  are  certainly  on  the  right 
road  for  a  Professional  Certificate.  Stick 
closely  to  Mr.  Lister's  lessons  until  the  end, 
and  you  will  be  entitled  to  the  honor. 

W.  H.  E.,  Ohio.  The  exercises  you  sub- 
mitted on  the  modern  penman's  puzzle  are 
real  good.  They  are  among  the  best  re- 
ceived, if  not  the  best.  Keep  up  the  good 
work  in  the  ornamental  line,  and  you  will 
soon  be  a  full-fledged  professional.  Follow 
Mr.  Lister's  lessons  closely.  Your  business 
writing  is  quite  uniform,  strong  and  busi- 
ness like,  as  well  as  professional  like. 

G.  A.  v.,  X.  Y.  You  are  startingout  nicely 
on  Mr.  Lehman's  lessons.  Keep  it  up.  The 
work  he  is  giving  is  just  what  you  are  need- 
ing, as  your  writing  lacks  freedom.  To 
secure  our  Certificate,  follow  Mr.  Lehman's 
lessons  to  their  close,  and  if  you  are  then 
writing  a  good,  strong,  plain  hand,  vou  will 
be  entitled  to  our  Certificate  of  Proficiency 
in  penmanship,  by  forwarding  to  us  a  sheet 
containing  a  set  each  of  capitals,  little  let- 
ters and  figures,  and  a  sentence  or  two. 

J.  T.  S.,  Boone.  Most  of  your  lower  loops 
are  too  narrow.  First  down  stroke  in  z  is 
too  curving,  as  well  as  too  slanting.  Many 
of  your  o's  and  a's  are  too  narrow.  Your 
p's  are  frequently  entirely  too  large.  The 
lower  loop  of  your  /  is  too  large  for  the 
upper  loop.  You  curve  many  of  the  up 
strokes  too  much.    You  are  improving. 


Pen  Sketch  from  Life  by  G.  S.  Henderson 
lOfi  W.  Wth  St..  X.  Y. 
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R.  \y.  B..  Mrs.  You  do  splendidly.  The 
work  before  me  is  about  as  good  as  any  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Lehman's  first  les- 
so«.  Strive  for  still  greater  accuracy  and 
ease.    You  liave  no  serious  faults  or  errors. 

Mr.  Your  pen  was  a  trifle  coarse.  You 
eeem  to  be  practicing  in  the  right  manner, 
but  because  of  the  coarseness  of  your  pen, 
your  work  has  a  slovenly  appearance.  I 
hope  to  hear  from  you  regularly. 

Santiago.  You  are  doing  splendid  work. 
Slant  first  stroke  ot  .V  less,  and  last  stroke 
more.  Curve  up  stroke  in  A  less.  Send 
more  work  hereafter. 

O.  S..  Belle  Plaine.  Your  t's,  d's  and  p's 
are  executed  too  slowl3*  and  patched  too 
much  in  retouching.  You  are  not  using 
enough  forearm  movement  in  making  the 
up  strokes  of  your  minimum  letters.  Your 
loops  lack  fullness.  Your  capitals  lack 
strength.    You  will  therefore  do  well  to  cul 


ate 


lent 


trifle 


more  freedom  and  firmness.  You  are  doir  _ 
well,  and  these  critii  isms  are  given  only  to 
enable  you  to  do  still  better. 

McBride.  Your  work  is  good,  but  a  little 
bit  scrawly,  indicating  that  you  have  not 
worked  long  enough  on  the  exercises. 
Stick  to  it,  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  you 
will  be  doing  very  fine  work.  You  start  out 
with  a  good  strong  movement.      Keep  it  up. 

J.  F.  Z.  Watch  details  closely.  Some  of 
your  work  is  a  trifle  careless.  Watch  final 
strokes,  and  curve  them  and  «lant  them 
the  same  as  initial  strokes.  First  down 
stroke  in  z  curves  and  slants  too  much. 
Watch  angles  and  turns. 

H.  N.  J.  Your  writing  has  many  good 
points.  Your  principal  fault  consists  in 
making  angles  frequentlj-  where  there 
should  be  turns.  Watch  these  little  details 
closely,  and  your  work  will  soon  improve. 

B.  J.  W.  E.  You  are  certainly  making 
splendid  progress  in  your  penmanship,  but 
your  work  is  not  far  enough  advanced  as 
yet  to  merit  a  place  in  The  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR as  professional  penman-ship,  and  it 


is  too  flourished  and  ornate  to  appear  under 
student's  work.  Follow  carefully  your 
teacher's  instruction,  and  ere  long  your 
work  will  be  recognized  as  professional. 

E.  L.  C,  X.  C.  Your  business  and  orna- 
mental writing  is  exceptional^'  good.  With 
careful  practice  you  will  make  one  of  the 
best.  Your  writing  slants  too  much  which 
is  the  cause  of  your  sharp  turns.  Abundant 
practice  is  the  only  remedy  for  some  of  your 
faults.    Follow  the  copies  closely. 

J.  M.  C,  Toronto  The  improvement  you 
have  made  since  beginning  work  upon  Mr. 
Doner's  lessons  is  unusual.  Your  hand 
writing  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  more 
today  than  it  was  October  Sth,  the  day  you 
began  practicing.  Continue  the  good  work 
and  it  can  be  made  a  thousand  dollars  more 
valuable  still.  You  will  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate  in  due  course  of  time. 

J.  C.  E.,  S.  C.  Your  first  work  on  Mr. 
Lehman's  lessons  is  very  creditable.  Fol- 
low them  closely  clear  through,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  you  shall  not  then  be  writ- 
ing a  professional  hand,  and  be  entitled  to 
our  Professional  Certificate. 

W.  W.  S.  Your  practice  upon  Mr.  Leh- 
man's first  lesson  is  a  success.  Keep  it  up 
and  come  again  regularly. 

G.  E.  H..  S.  C.  Your  practice  came  too 
late  to  be  criticised  in  the  March  BUSINESS 
Educator.  You  need  to  practice  more  on 
Mr.  Lehman's  first  lessons,  especially  upon 
the  lateral  compound  curves,  which  are 
very  difficult  You  are  doing  well,  but  need 
tM  do  more  of  it.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you 
regularly. 

II.  E.  R.  The  specimen  before  me  indi- 
cates that  your  work  is  about  up  to  our  CVr- 
tificate  requirement.  You  would  do  well  to 
shorten  your  lower  loops  and  to  curve  your 
final  strokes  less.  Watch  the  beginning 
cur\es  of  your  capitals. 

J  C.  M.  Your  improvement  in  small  let- 
ters is  quite  noticeable,  and  from  what  you 
have  said  it  has  been  brought  about  by  an 
unusual    method.     You  need  now  to   begin 


to  study  carefully  the  question  of  balance 
or  symmetry  in  your  combinations,  as  you 
are  inclined  to  overdo  some  letters  and 
thereby  to  make  part  of  your  combinations 
too  heavy.  If  you  had  more  time  for  special 
study  and  practice,  you  could  undoubtedly 
become  a  very  fine  penman.  We  cannot  re- 
produce the  superscription  on  the  large  en- 
velope as  requested,  because  the  ink  is  not 
dark  enough.  Then,  too,  we  have  so  much 
work  of  that  same  nature  on  hand  that  for 
the  present  we  could  not  very  well  find  time 
for  it.  Your  capital  /*  slants  too  much  for 
the  other  letters. 

E.  F.  H.  Your  lower  turns  in  the  small 
letter.s  are  a  trifle  too  angular.  A  slight 
curve  in  tlie  down  strokes  of  loops  is  advis- 
able in  professional  penmanship,  as  it 
makes  them  more  graceful.  Curve  the  sec- 
ond up  stroke  in  k  more.  l>o  not  start  the  a 
upward  but  leftward.  Curve  down  stroke 
in  o  more.  Keep  down  strokes  in  such  let- 
ters as  in  quite  straight.  Curve  and  slant 
first  down  stroke  in  z  less.  Do  not  loop  top 
of  p.  Make  last  down  stroke  in  k  straight 
and  parallel  with  first  down  stroke.  You 
are  doing  nicely. 


FLICKINGER'S  PRACTICAL  ALPHABETS 

The  work  for  which  all  the  Penmanship  World 
has  heen  anxiously  waiting  these  many  years. 
An  achievement  worthy  the  fame  of  the  Master 
Penman.  Helpful  alike  to  the  student  and  the 
professional  pen  artist.  The  one  book  you  can'l 
do  without.  Cloth  with  gold  stamp,  $1  00.  Paper. 
75c.     In  form  of  38  detached  slips,  50c.,  postpaid. 

ENGROSSING-This  is  a  superb  new  volume  of 
large  pages  (9  x  12)  and  cover,  embodying  master- 
pieces of  the  world's  most  famous  engrossers. 
Magnificent  specimens  bv  Ames  &  Rollinson  staff, 
Dennis,  Holt,  Geyer,  Flickinger,  Costel  o.  Kins- 
ley Studio,  etc.  More  examples  of  modern  high 
grade  engrossing  than  in  all  other  books  com- 
bined. Price  $1  00.  Send  us  at  once  $?.00  for 
these  two  boots  and  receive  free  our  new  book 
■'Business  Writing  Made  Easy."  27  Graded  Plates 
with  instructions.  Sells  separately  for  50  cents. 
PENMAN'S    ART    JOURNAL. 

203  Broadway.  New  York. 


NCW      EDITIONS 


Of  our  Practical  Bookkeeping  (published  in  three 
grades)  are  now  ready.  They  present  the  principles  by 
either  the  Journal  or  Ledger  method,  to  suit  the  prefer- 
ence of  teachers. 

Any  one  of  these  books  may  be  used  with  our 
Twentieth  Century  Business  Practice,  published  in  five 
parts,  although  either  the  text-book  or  practice  may  be 
used  independently  of  the  other.  Together,  they  com- 
bine, in  just  the  right  proportion,  theory  and  practice. 
They    present 


happy  medium 
between  the 
stage-coach 
methods  of  all 
theory  and  the 
modern  craze  of 
"actual  business 
from  the  start." 
We  believe  that  a 
person  should 
know  how  to  do 
a  thing  before 
trying  to  do  it. 


In  sending  us  a  large  intioduetorv  order  tor  Coiii- 
plete  Practical  Bookkeeping  and  the  five  Parts  of  Busi- 
ness Practice,  the  principal  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent schools  in  the  country  expressed  his  approval  of 
our  plan  as  follows  : 

■■  1  am  convinced  thai  the  only  logical  way  of  teaching  the  science  of 
accounts  is  to  have  theory  precede  practice.  The  tendency  of  late  years  to 
learn  everything  by  doing,  has  been  carried  to  the  extreme  in  many  systems 
of  bookkeeping. 

Your  Complete  Bookkeeping  and  Twentieth  Century  Business  Practice 
present  the  happy  medium,  and  give  the  pupil  a  foundation,  theory,  and  then 
add  the  material'  superstructure,  practice.  Of  course,  the  actual-business- 
from-the-start  systems  claim  to  combine  theory  with  practice.  I  have  found 
in  [ny  experience  with  such  systems  that  the  pupil  is  so  taken  up  with  the 
practice,  the  material  and  mechanical  part  of  the  study,  that  he_  takes  no 
notice  of  the  theory,  the  why  and  how  of  the  study  ot   accounts.'' 


The  head  of  the  commercial  department  in  this 
school  did  what  few  teachers  are  willing  to  do  (for  it  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  work  out  a  complete  bookkeeping 
course  to  test  it)— he  wrote  up  all  the  sets  in  our  Com- 
plete Bookkeeping  and  the  Practice,  before  making  the 
adoption. 

If  you  believe  in  the  commercial-school  course  as 
a  preparation  for  business,  in  preference  to  the  old 
apprentice  system  ;  that  young  doctors  need  the  train- 
ing afforded  by  a 
medical  college, 
as  well  as  prac- 
tice :  and  that 
the  graduate  of 
a  school  of  mines 
is  more  likely 
to  become  a  mil- 
lionaire than  the 
man  who  handles 
a  pick  in  the 
mine,  then  you 
must  admit  that 
there  is  a  better 
The  right  com- 


^TwENTirm  (emifury 

^usiNE^  Practice: 


IT^ 


way  than  to  ■•learn   to  do  by  domg 

bination  of   "learn"  and    "do"  produces  skilled  and 

thoughtful  accountants,  and  not  mere  machines. 

Don't  forget  that  we  have  a  complete  series  of 
commercial  te.xt-books.  Now  is  the  time  to  consider 
changes  for  next  season.  Correspondence  invited. 
Catalogue  free. 


THE    PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOK  COMPANY 

479  Euclid  Avenue,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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By  D.  L.  Callison,  Pen 


College. 


We    Te&ch    Ornamenlal    WritinfT.    Engross 
ing.  Designing,  Etc..  by  Mall.  

The  new  Ransomerian  Journal,  which  con- 
tains about  25  portraits  of  our  students,  whc 
are  taking  our  course  :  and  a  sample  of  oui 
Ransomerian  pen,  sent  free  upon  request 
TO  SCHOOLS:  If  you  are  looking  foi 
first-class  teachers,  write  me  at  once. 
Add 


In  response  to  the  many  calls  for 

Instruction  in  Card  Writing 

I   have  prepared  a  course  #1 

Six  Lessons  by  Mail  for  $3 

Cash  in  advance.  As  my  time  is  lim- 
ited, I  shall  enroll  only  26  students 
at  one  time.  Simple  lessons,  60c., 
which  may  be  deducted  when  bal- 
ance of  course  is  ordered. 


CHINESE  STICK   INK 

Because  customers  have  found  the  ink  as 
represented,  black,  it  dries  quickly  and  un- 
like other  inks,  pencil  lines  can  be  erased 
without  disturbing  the  blackness  of  the  ink, 
they  have  requested  special  rates  for  the  ink 
in  quantities  of  from  20  to  50  sticks,  to  sell 
among  their  friends. 

The  fact  that  one  ordered  30  of  the  small 
size  sticks,  proves  that  it  is  a  good  seller, 

I  should  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  to 
"Business  College"  men.  who  would  care 
to  carry  it  in  stock  to  sell  to  their  students. 

I  f  you  haven't  used  it  send  me  50c  for  small 
size,  or  $2.00  for  large  size  stick  ot  Ink.  In- 
structions as  to  how  to  use  it  sent  with  every 
stick.  Address,  R.  A.  CEPBK, 

733  Throop  St.  Chicago,  III 


DESIGNED  AND  FILLED, 
RESOLUTIONS,  MEMORIALS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, ETC.,  ENGROSSED. 
LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 
FURNISHED. 


SRMUEL    D.   HOLT, 

PENMAN  AND   DEaiONER, 

1208  Chestnut  Stbeet,  Philadelphia. 
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Know 
How  to 
File 

—Document 
-Legal  Blank: 
-Card  Record 
-Credit  Report 
—Deposit  Tickel 
-Insurance  Pol 
-Books       —Reports 
-Samples     —Check; 
—Clippings     —Invoices 
—Notes — Letters— Papers 

Simply  check  the 


That's  the  first  stei: 

'ictorj- detail.     And  d..  it  NOW. 
THE  SKiW-triLKKR  (OMPAVT,  naafcefron.  Hleh.^ 

Bnjich  at  Chicago  id  the  Marquette  BuiUUng. 


PERRY,    IOWA 

(Formerly  of    Mt.  Morr 


Card  Writing  and  pivint 

and  Drawing.    Send  16  cents  f^ 

and  a  line  illustrated  circular. 


GSTGRBROOK^S   PE:NS 


"  Easy  to  write  with. 
CORRECT  DESIGN 


r- Hard  to  tise  up." 

UNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


A  J  Professional 

Fine  pointed  and  elastic 

for  card  writing 


150    STYLES 


453  Business  and  Co 


Text  Writers 

Made  in  3  widths  and  with  long     "''h  fine  and  eitra  fine  points, 
point  to  both  left  and  right  Elastic  and  smooth  writing 


Esterbrook.   Steel    Pen  Mf^.  Co. 

Ze  John  St..  N.  Y.  City  Cmma«n.  Naw  J«i-s* 
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fine:st   pe:nmanship  svppi^ie:s  obtainabi^e:. 


On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on   those   that  gro  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight, 
course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 


PENS  AND    HOLDERS.      BY  MAIL.  PREPAID. 

ariolfs  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290 
—One  of  the  finest  pointed  drawinc 
pens  made.    6  pens  25c,  3  pens li>c 


Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best 
and  finest  tine  writing  pen  made — best 
for  engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 
ipt  work.     Gross  $1.00.  %  gross  25c. 


1  do 


.I2c 


Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork — busi- 
s  or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship, 
iross    75c,    %  gross   25c.    I    dozen    lOc 

Zanerian  Medial  Pen— A  high-grade 
medium,  extra  smooth  pen  for  business 
writing.  None  better,  just  right  for 
tudents  and  accountants.  Gross  75c. 
4  gross -  25c 

Zanerian  Business  Pen— A  smooth, 
durable,  common  sense  business  pen. 
For  unshaded  business  writing,  it  has 
never  been  excelled, .if  e.jualed.  Gross 
7,5c,    'A    gross    2.5c.     1    dozen lOc 

Cillott's  Principality  No.  I  Pen— A 
fine  writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  %  gross 
2.5c.  1  dozen 12c 

Cillott's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No. 
604  Pen — A  medium  fine  writing  pen. 
;ross7.5c,   '4  gross  2.5c,  1  dozen       .   10c 

Cillott's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No. 
60;  Pen— A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00. 
+    gross   25c,    1    dozen 12c 

Cillott's  No.  303  E.  F.  Pen— Used 
irgely  for  drawing  purposes.  Gross 
$1.00,    \    gross   25c,    I    dozen 12c 


-I. 5c 


Soennecken  Lettering  Pen  —  For 
making  German  Text.  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— num- 
bers 1,  1';.  2,  2'2,  3,  3'..,  4.  5  and  6 
single  pointed  and  10,  20  and  :»  double 
pointed   25c 


Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder— Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
leautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder 
50c 


Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder  —  Inlaid 
and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
I  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box. 
- $1.00 


Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  besi 
low-priced  oblJMue  holder  made.  Many 
hundt  eds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  holder         $  .10 

1  dozen -         .50 

"4  gross - 1.10 

',<  gross 2.15 

1   gross---.    4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped 
and  best  for  business  writing,  flourish- 
ing, etc,  1  holder  10c,  6  holders  40c.  12 
holders- 65c 


CARDS,  INK,  PAPER,  ETC. 


Zanerian  Pen.  Pencil,  and  Painting 
Pad.  and  Portfolio,  for  sketching, 
drawing,    and    water     color    painting. 

Contains  40  sheets  for -..$  .40 

i'^"by"xpTrssV.V;;.V.;.".V;;;.V;.V$V.35     By  ^-l  20  cen.s  ex,ra      -  -     .60 


Blank   Cards—White     bristol     with 
finest  surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express 75c 


Black  Cards— Best  made  for   white 
ink. 

UX>by  mail  postpaid --28c 

5(X)  by  express --- 75c 

1000  by  express --$1.35 

White  Cardboard— Wedding  Bristol 
for  fine  pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express.-- 1.00 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid .50 


6  sheets  by  express $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express 70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 50 


Black  Cardboard— Finest   for   white 
ink.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

G  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express    - .75 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid -'--     .50 

Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penman- 
lin  nr  Hrawine.     Sheets  are  21x33. 


ship 

6  sheets  by  < 
'  12  sheets  by 
'  3  sheets  by  1 


--$  .50 


iil,  postpaid 


Zanerian  India  fnk—A  fine  drawing 
ink  and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraVing. 

I  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

I  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  /nA-— Nearly  14   pint 

bottle  by  mail  postpaid $  .40 

I  pint  by  express --     .45 

I  'juart  by  express .75 


White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid f  ^ 

12  bottles  by  express - --  1,85 

Writing  Papei — Finest   12  lb.  paper 
made.   960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide 


Writing  Paper  —  Same  quality  as 
above  mentioned  but  10  lb.  per  team. 
I  ream  by  express $2.00 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money 
to  be  had.     I  leani  by  express    -  -  .$1.50 
Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 
100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid  -^-$  .40 
100  fine  white  by  mail,  postpaid  -  -  -     .40 
1000  either  kind,  by  express 1,50 


We  handle  the  best  and  can  i 


L  money.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Remit  by  money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amo 


Prices  are  too  low  to  keep  accounts. 


Aadress.    ZANER    (Si    BLOSER.    COLVMBVS,    OHIO, 
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This  May 
Not  Be  a 


Good  Advertisement 


Because    Mf m    Are    Pfot    Professional    Ad.    MTi-itet-s 

But  we  do  know  the  Superior  Quality  ofour  Commercial  Texts 

BECAVSE    XHAT    IS     OVR.    BUSINESS 

Last   month  we  advertised  Commercial  and   Industrial    Bookkeeping  and  Business  Bookkeeping  and  Practice — 
the  famous  budget  systems.     This  month  we  call  jour   attention  to 

LISTER'S  WRITING    LESSONS  AND    SMITH'S  TYPEWRITING  LESSONS 

Two  new  publications  just  from  press,  but  already  widely  adopted. 

Lister's  Writing  L>essons  illustrate  a  modern,  practical  style  of  penmanship  that  appeals  to  the 
business  man  as  well  as  to  the  teacher. 

StT\lth's  Type-writing  Lressons,  prepared  by  Stella  M.  Smith,  of  Simmons'  College,  Boston,  con- 
sists of  four  parts  : 

Part  1. — A  series  of  drills  in  the  scientific  use  of  the  machine. 

Part  2. — A  series  of  exercises  in  practical  letter  writing. 

Part  3. — A  series  of  exercises  in  producing  carbon  copies,  in  preparing  typewritten  copies 

from  script  copies,  and  in  elementary  legal  forms. 
Part  4. — A  complete  course  of  training  in  legal  forms,  manifolding,  briefing,  filing,  etc. 
Each  Pad  Contains  the  Necessary  Practice  Paper  for  the  work  contained  therein. 
Sample  copies  of  either  of  these  publications  will  be  sent  to  all  teachers  who  have  a  place  for  them  in  their  classes.     Address, 

Sadler -^Rowe     Company 

Bak.ltImore,     Md. 


I    THE  CENTRALr  IDE:A    i- 
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of  Wholesale  Accounting  is  different  from  that  of  other  sets  on  bookkeeping  adapted  to  school  room 
use.  It  takes  the  business  and  reproduces  its  conditions  in  all  its  details  with  the  utmost  fidelity. 
It  uses  the  forms  of  accounting  adapted  to  the  business.  It  directs  goods  to  be  bought  where  they 
are  bought,  and  on  the  terms  of  credit  on  which  they  are  bought.  It  directs  them  to  be  sold  on  the 
terms  on  which  they  are  sold.  In  other  words,  it  reproduces  the  business  and  accounting  features 
of  the  wholesale  grocery  business  and  not  fanciful  conditions.  The  result  is  when  a  pupil  covers  it 
he  knows  something  of  the  customs  of  the  business  he  has  been  studying.     Do  the  sets  you  use  do  this  ? 

Use  the  Latest  and  Best  --  Wholesale  Accountmg 

Precede  Wholesale  Accounting  by  our  new  work.  Modern  Accountant.  This  does  not  make  use 
of  the  vouchers  and  it  makes  a  splendid  preparation  for  practical  accounting.  Follow  Wholesale 
Accounting  by  Office  Methods  Part  III  representing  the  lumber  business  as  it  is  done  and  you  will 
have  a  bookkeeping  course  that  has  no  superiors  from  every  standpoint. 


DIPLOMAS 


Write  us  of  your   needs   for    diplomas.        We  have  a  superior  line  of  these,  some  one  or  more  of 
which  should  please  you.     Address, 

1       POWGItS  (Si  LYONS       : 


«^  CHICAGO  NEW    YORK  ^ 
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THE 

MUSSELMAN 

PUBLICATIONS 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 

One  of  tlie  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Coniniercial  Correspondence.  Unlike  any 
thing  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pages.    Single  copy  sent  postpaid  for  50c. 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

A  book  of  479  pages,  thoroughly  covering 
the  subject.    Copy  sent  postpaid  for  $'_'.(X). 

Practical  Bookkeeping  Commerci&l  Law 

High  School  Bookkeeping  Bosiness  Speller 

Trj^  a  hojc  of  Nusselman's 
Perfection  Peas,  25  cents 


For  full  informatii 


rid  sample  pages 


D.  L,.  mvsse:i^ma.n 

PVBLrlSHING     CO. 

Quincy,  III. 


Are  You  A  Teacher? 


:IF  SO: 


Do  You  WANT  A  Position? 


IT  WILL  NOT  COST  you  a  cent  to  file 
your  application  with  us,  and  it  will 
not  cost  you  any  more  if  we  secure  a 
position  for  you.  It  does  not  matter  what 
system  of  shorthand  you  are  qualified  to 
teach  or  what  other  subjects  you  can  han- 
dle for  commercial  work,  if  you  are  a  com- 
mercial teacher  and  want  a  position,  write 
us  at  once.  We  supply  schools  with  teach- 
ers without  charge  to  either  party.  Send 
for  application  blank. 


McKee  Publishing  Company 

Estero,    Florida. 


WILLIAMS    AWP     ROGERS     SERIES 

Modern 

Illtxsiraiive 

Book.k.eepiti|> 

Three    Courses :-"  Irvtrocluctot-y«    Aclvancecl«    Complete. 

Adapted  for  all   ScHools 

Giving    ak.    Course    In 

Business  Traitiin^* 

Yovir  Cori-espondence   Is   Respectfully   Solicited 

Regfarding:  the  above  and  our  full  line  of  Commercial  Publications. 

A     Card     will     Bring     Circulars. 


ame:rican  book  company, 


Ne-w^  York.. 


COMMERCIAL   PUBLICATIONS   DEPARTMENT. 
Oincinnati. 


Chicago. 
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Benn  Pitman  Phonography. 

The  Best  System.     Approved  by  over  half 

a  century  of  far  more  extensive  use  than  any  oilier 
form  r)f  sliortliand.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  American 
shorllianci  wrilers  to-day  write  tlie  Uenn-1'itmaii 
type  of  Pitmanic  Phonography — the  type  cliaracterizcd 
by  the  e-a-a!i  vowel-scale  and  by  llie  small  1-hooks  on 
curves. 

The  Best  Texts.    Though  the  system  is  old 

the  text  books  are  new,  leading  the  van  in  shoithand 
pedagogy.  The  Phonographic  A/iiaiiuensis,  now  in 
its  second  year  of  use,  has  made  a  new  standard  of 
excellence  in  shorthand  text-books. 

The  Best  Teachers.     By  a  thorough  plan 

of  examination  and  certification  The  Phonographic 
Institute  is  able  to  select  teachers  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  has  on  hand  at  all  times  a  list  of  eligibles.  The 
services  of  this  Bureau  are  given  without  charge  to 
schools  and  teachers. 

The  Best  Schools  teach  the  Benn  Pitman 

system— schools  of  establlsht  reputation,  schools  which 
use  sound  and  tested  methods,  schools  which  em])loy 
strong,  amply-paid  teachers.  Such  schools  have  no 
need  to  catch  like  drowning  men  at  every  new  straw 
system  of  shorthand  put  into  print. 

For  full  information  .address 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 


BENN  PITMAN.  President. 
JEROME   B.   HOWARD,  Manage 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Gillott's  Pens 

The  Mosi  Perfect  of  Pens 

-^        ,2i  '    CILLOTTS         I 

-=       --T^        ^^        -,   P„,«I«UTY_; 

PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 

<!r^~     o   Guxorr's     J 
VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.   F. 


Gillott's  Pens  Gillotrs  Pens  have  for  seventy-five  years 
stood  the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional 
and  Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  never 
epualled.  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as 
regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Joseph  Gilloit  ^  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  (h  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION,   SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC    SCHOOLS,    SUPERVISORS 
AND  SPECIAL  TEACHERS  OF  WRITING 

who  at-e  looking  for  the  best  and  are  desirous  of  securing  something  that  will  get  practical  results  in  prac- 
tical writing  at  the  hands  of  the  pupils  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  suggestions  and  statements  herein 
made.  About  the  middle  of  May  there  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  public  a  series  of  eight  Practice 
Books  for  Pupils  and  the  same  number  of  Manuals  for  Teachers.  Four  are  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  primary  grades  and  four  are  for  the  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Grammar  Grades.  There  is  also  a  Com- 
pendium for  use  in  High  and  Business  Schools  and  a  Manual  for  such  Teachers. 

In  this  series  of  books,  form  and  movement  are  presented  together  from  the  beginning  for  the  first 
time  in  a  well-balanced,  logical,  pedagogical,  and  practical  manner.  Form  is  not  sacrificed  for  freedom, 
neither  is  a  free  arm  movement  sacrificed  for  form,  but  both  are  considered  equal  in  value  and  both  essential 
to  good  writing.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  a  complete,  educational,  practical  method  of  teaching  children 
to  write  rightly  from  the  beginning.  Finger  movement  is  not  first  encouraged  and  then  condemned  as  by 
the  old  way,  but  avoided  from  the  beginning. 

The  "Arm  Movement  Writing' Practice  Books  are  a  new  departure  in  the  method  of  teaching  writing 
and  no  one  interested  in  the  newest  and  truest  can  afford  to  miss  seeing  them.  A  de.scriptive  eight-page 
circular  will  be  mailed  for  the  asking,  or  a  complete  set  of  the  eight  Practice  Books,  eight  Manuals  and  one 
Compendium,  for  but  S1.00,the  regular  price  for  which  is  $1.98.  Ask  for  free  descriptive  circular,  or  remit 
for  the  complete  set,  of  eight  Practice  Books,  eight  Manuals,  and  one  Compendium  of  the  Arm  Move- 
ment Writing  Books  and  address,  Zaner  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio.  After  their  receipt  and  examination 
your  candid  opinion  is  desired,  and  your  correspondence  concerning  prices  and  adoptions  solicited. 
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T  In  our  work  we  have  not  attempted  to  cover  the  entire  field  of  commercial 
education.  Each  year  there  are  submitted  to  us  the  manuscrips  of  many  textbooks 
on  various  commercial  subjects,  but  our  policy  is  not  to  include  a  book  in  our 
list  unless  it  possesses  some  destinctive  advantages  over  all  existing  textbooks 
on   the   subject  of  which   it   treats. 

1  Every  book  we  have  published  has  been  successful  to  a  phenomenal  extent. 
Many  of  the  best  known  commercial  schools  in  the  country  have  adopted  all  of 
our  books,  and  there  are  few  schools  indeed  that  are  not  now  using  at  least  one 
of   our  books.        Let   us   briefly   mention   a   few   of  the   books  we   publish  : 

*!  GREGG  SHORTHAND.— It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  Gregg 
Shorthand.  It  is  taught  everywhere  and  its  textbooks  have  revolutionized  all  the 
other  shorthand  books  on  the  market.  In  addition  to  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  there  are  many  auxiliary  publications  and  a  monthly  magazine — all  of 
them   successful. 

T  RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING.—  This  book  is  now  the  most  widely  used 
manual  on  touch  typewriting.  Mechanically  and  pedagogically  it  is  vastly  superior 
to  any  other  manual  on  typewriting  which  has  yet  made  its  appearance.  It  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  or  school 
proprietor  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents. 

1  WORDS  :  Their  Spelling.  Pronunciation.  Definition  and  Application.  —  We  ex- 
pected this  book  to  have  a  remarkable  sale  but  our  expectations  have  been  far 
surpassed.  There  are  few  experienced  teachers  who  do  not  grow  enthusiastic 
over  WORDS.  It  solves  the  "spelling  problem."  A  sample  copy  will  be  sent 
to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  


Tl  PROGRESSIVE  STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH.—  This  is  a  succinct  presentation 
of  the  essentials  of  English,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  commer- 
cial  schools.      A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  forty  cents. 
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A  Revelation  in  the  Art  of  Text  Book  Making." 

Isaac  Pitncian^s 
Short  Cotxrse  in  SHorthand 

An  Entirely  Ne-w  Exposition    of  the   Author's  System  of    Phonography,  arranged    in    Forty 
Fasotnatln.^  Lressons,  for  use  in  Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  etc. 


Special  F'eatures  : 

There  are  only  Forty  Lessons,  simply  graded. 

Words  and  Sentences  introduced  in  the  first  lesson. 

Business  Letters  introduced  in  the  seventh  lesson. 

Position  Writing  taught  from  the  commencement. 

Phrases  taught  from  the  fifth  lesson,  and  indicated  by  hyphen. 

Reporting  Style  taught  from  the  commencement. 

LrO^icak-lly  and  Systetnak.tlcally  A.i-i-a.r)k^ecl. 

"  Isaac  Pitman's  Short  Course  in  Shorthand  "  has  many  new  features  which  make  the  study  of  shorthand 
doubly  fascinating  to  the  learner,  while  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  One  of 
the  features  which  especially  appeals  to  me  is  the  introduction  of  grammalogues,  contractions,  and  phrases 
in  the  initial  lessons,  so  that  the  beginner  is  not  required  to  change  a  single  outline  or  phrase  as  he  advances 
in  his  studies.  The  principles  are  e.xplained  briefly  and  clearly,  and  the  exercises  in  connection  with  each 
lesson  are  ample  and  complete.  I  believe  the  welcome  that  awaits  it  when  published  will  exceed  that  of  any 
other  shorthand  text-book  ever  put  upon  the  market."—  Charles  E.  Smith,  late  dean  of  the  National  Association 
of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Teachers,  Kennedy  School,  Toro?!to,  Cafi. 

Cloth,  ambossed  Irn  gold,  192  pa^es,  $1.25.        An  examination  oor>y  -will    be  sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  60«3.,  to  an.y  teaober  rviervtlonln^  tbe  scbool  -^vltb  -wrbicK  be  Is  connected. 

»  Special  Edition  in  Lesson  Sheet  form  for  Mail  Instruction.  $1.25. 


BST"  At  the  Chicago  National  Business  Show,  March  20th,  1906,  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  broke  the  World's 
Record  in  Blindfold  Typewriting  Contests  by  writing  4,007  words  correctly  in  sixty  minutes,  beating  her  near- 
est competitor  by  1,343  words. 

A.  Pra.ctica.1  Oourse  in  ToucH  Typeivriting. 

Officially  adopted  by  the  Mew  York   Board  of  Education  and   u.sed  In  the  leading  business  schools. 


WOR.LD'S  CHAMPION  LADY  TYPIST 

xponent  of  touch  typewriting  as  presented  in  "A  Practical  Co 


"The  unique  arrantiement  of  the  course  makes  it 
easy  for  the  student  to  acquire  the  ability  to  write  by 
touch.  It  has  not  the  fault  of  containing  too  little  to 
permit  of  the  art  being  thoroughly  mastered,  or  of  the 
lessons  being  so  long  and  uninteresting  as  to  tire  the 
student.  The  happy  medium  has  been  struck,  and  the 
composition  of  the  lessons  is  such  as  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  student  from  start  to  finish,  making 
possible  a  maxinmm  of  results  in  a  minimum  of  time. 
I  believe  those  who  compare  the  results  produced  by 
the  "  Practical  Course  '  with  those  of  other  systems, 
will  admit  that  there  is  a  superior  something  about 
the  former  that  easily  places  it  ahead  of  anything  at 
present  on  the  market." 

— /?.  A.  Kells,  Principal  Kells  School.  New  York. 


ROSE  L.  FRITZ. 


Special  F'eatures: 

An     invariable     .system    of     fin§erin<j 

arran<}e<l    along    tiie    line  of    least 

resistance. 
Gives    absolute     command     of     every 

key. 
Charts  and  diagrams    in    five    colors. 
Words    not    arranged    in     the     hack- 

neyed  alptiabetical  order. 
Printed    from   bold,  clear   type,    new= 

ly  east. 

Price,    50c.      Clotb,    75c.     Editions 

for  Single  atvd  Doxjble 

Keyboards. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  ^  SONS,  31  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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COLUMBUS,   O.,   MAY,   1906. 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOli 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  August  i.  by 
Zanek  &  Bloser.  IIS  N.  Hich  St..  Columbus.  O.,  as 
follows:  Teachers'  Professional  Udition,  $1.00  a 
Year  (Foreicn  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra);  Stud- 
ents' Penmanship  Edition.  66  cents  a  Year  (Foreign 
Subscriptions  20  cents  extra). 

C.  P.  Zaner.  Colum'bus.  O.  -  -  -  Editor 
E.  E.  Gaylord.-  Beverly.  Mass.  -  Associate  Editor 
E.  \V.  BI.Q5ER,  Columbus.  O.  -  Business  Manager 
Address  all  communications  to  Zaner  &  Bloser. 
Columbus.  O..  except  those   relating  to  the  depart- 


ments, which  may  be  s 


I  Mr.  Gaylord. 


Two  Editions.  The  Business  Educator  is 
published  in  two  editions:  The  Teachers'  Profes- 
sional Edition  contains  48  or  more  pages.  16  of 
which  are  conducted  on  the  Department  plan  and 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  principals, 
and  proprietors.     Price.  $1-00  a  year. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  32 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  sixteen  pages  devoted  to  the  Departments 
of  Commercial  Teaching.  This  edition  is  specially 
suited  to  students  in  Commercial.  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship.  En- 
grossing. Pen  Art.  and  Lesson  features  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition.     Price.  65  cents  a  year. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  lin  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  of  Business  Educa- 
tion and  Penmanship.  A  journal  whose  mission  is 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 
ness education. 


Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  and  well-to-do  among  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship,  in  the 
United  States.  Canada.  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  (lepart- 
ments  of  High  Schools.  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

B-ates  to  Teachers,  Agents,  and  Club 
Raisers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  secure 
subscriptions. 

Considering  that  The  Business  Educator  is  high 
grade  in  every  particular ;  that  progressive,  practical 
lessons  in  penmanship  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  magazine ;  that  departments  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness in  subjects  relating  to  Business  Education 
are  found  only  in  The  Business  Educator,  yon  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  only  the  t<ist  but  the  cheap- 
est, when  quality,  character  and  quantity  are  con- 
sidered- 


being  able  to  sketch  recognizable  portraits 
of  people  in  a  brief  time.  He  is  34  years  of 
age,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  ami  lias  traveled 
all  over  the  United  States,  telling  many 
interesting  anecdotes  while  at  work. 

He  is  good  natured,  humorous  and  opti- 
mistic. 

Here's  to  the  man  with  a  sunny  disposi- 
tion, untiring  will  and  two  stumps.  May 
patronage  ever  come  his  way,  and  may  he 
shame,  by  his  shining  example,  many  a 
person  into  a  good  handwriting. 


This  is  a  portrait  of  the  Handless  Penman, 
Mr.  James  C.  Ryan,  who  is  writing  cards  in 
a  museum  in  Rochester,  N.  Y-  Mr.  Kyan 
lost  both  of  his  hands  in  a  South  Dakota 
blizzard  while  sticking  to  his  task  as  a 
tinsmith.  Xot  only  were  his  hands  frozen, 
but  the  blood  vessels  were  paralyzed  and  as 
a  consequence  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
and  both  hands  were  amputated  about  half 
way  between  the  hands  and  the  elbow- 
When  he  left  the  hospital  there  appeared 
to  be  ni)  occupation  open  to  liim.  The  man 
without  hands  is  usually  a  public  charge, 
but  not  so  with  Kyan-  The  same  persever- 
ance which  kept  him  at  his  old  task  until 
his  hands  were  frozen,  set  him  to  a  new 
task,  that  of  practicing  penmanship,  audit 
kept  him  at  it  until  he  learned  to  write  well 
enough  to  write  cards-  This  art  he  did  not 
acquire  in  a  day,  but  with  unusual  perse- 
verance lie  acquired  it  without  any  special 
instruction.  Some  good-liearted  friend 
gave  him  some  books  on  penmanship  pub- 
lished in  the  office  of  THE  BUSINESS  Edu- 
cator, and  from  these  he  learned  a  great 
deal- 

\Ve  present  herewith  some  specimens  of 
his  penmansliip,  wliich  do  not  do  him 
justice  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  preparing  work  for  engraving. 
They  are  good  enough,  however,  to  put  any 
one  to  shame  who  writes  less  well,  who  is 
possessed  of  one  good  hand.  Handicapped 
as  he  has  been  and  is,  if  he  can  learn  to 
write  without  hands,  how  thankful  every 
one  should  be  who  has  hands,  for  the  privi- 
lege  of  learning  to  write  well.  Students 
who  are  inclined  to  be  discouraged  because 
they  fail  to  learn  to  write  well  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  should  take  courage  by 
this  splendid  example  of  indomitable  will 
and  perseverance.  For,  after  all,  the  art  of 
writing  well  exists  not  so  mucli  in  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  as  in  the  will. 
Mr.  Kyan  is  also  an  adept  at  cartoon  work. 


Cbe  Indiana  meeting. 

On  May  25th  and  'ifith,  the  Indiana  State 
Business  College  Association  will  hold 
forth  in  the  rooms  of  the  Central  Business 
College  of  Indianapolis.  The  outlook  is  for 
a  pleasant  and  protitable  time.  All  school 
proprietors  and  commercial  teachers  of 
Indiana  and  nearby  territory  should  be  in 
attendance.  Special  program  will  be  got- 
ten up  to  interest  the  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
proprietor. 

Specimens  of  Penmanship  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Kyan,  the  Handless  Penman. 
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LEssSr  Business  Penmansl^ip 


Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  Beverly, 
MaBB.,  Public 
SchoolB. 


Doner.  BeTer- 
ly,  Mass..  hy 
the  fifteenth  of 
each  month 


Vou  may  never  Know 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  one  of  my  former  tenth  grade  Higli  -School  pupils  on  the  street  — he  had  been  out  of  school  about  a  year 
—  and  he  told  me  that  since  he  had  discontinued  his  course  at  the  High  School,  he  worked  at  two  or  three  different  things,  and 
that  his  penmanship  helped  him  wonderfully  in  each  thing  that  he  did.  While  he  was  in  school,  I  believe  he  did  not  realize  fully 
the  real  value  of  penmanship,  but  since  he  has  had  to  go  to  work  in  an  office,  the  real  importance  of  good  business  writing  has 
been  brought  clearly  to  his  mind.  Without  question,  it  is  partly  through  his  penmanship  that  he  earns  his  weekly  salary.  Yoii 
taax  never  kiioir  when  your  penmanship  might  be  of  real  value  to  you. 

Lying  on  my  desk  now  is  a  letter  from  a  young  man  in  New  York  City,  who  was  a  member  of  my  penmanship  class  in  the 
S6th  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  tells  me  that  he  recently  got  a  very  fine  position  in  a  trust  company  in  Wall  Street.  He  said  the 
position  is  a  responsible  one,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  able  to  write  a  good  business  style  of  penmanship.  It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  that  I  appreciate  letters  of  this  kind.       You  luav  never  knnn-  when  yotir  penmanship  might  be  of  real  value  to  you. 

Some  time  ago  a  president  of  a  business  college  stepped  into  his  senior  shorthand  class  and  told  the  pupils  to  take  penman- 
ship each  day  for  half  an  hour,  because  by  so  doing  the  chances  for  securinj;  a  good  position  would  be  more  favorable.  The  prac- 
ticing of  penmanship  helps  a  pupil  a  great  deal  in  making  better  shorthand  characters,  to  say  nothing  about  helping  him  to  write 
a  better  longhand  style.  We  can  then  see  that  penmanship  is  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the  shorthand  pupil.  As  a  rule,  a 
stenographer  is  required  not  only  to  make  shorthand  characters,  but  must  often  write  letters  in  longhand,  direct  envelopes,  make 
out  bills,  etc.  Von  nia.r  never  knon-  when  your  penmanship  niiglit  be  of  real  service  to  you.  Begin  now  to  acquire  a  good  hand- 
writing.     Study  carefully  the  instructions  for  each  plate. 

Plate  47 


Plate  47 

The  exercise  in  the  first  line  is  to  develop  the  small  loop  used  in  making  the  capitals  on  the  last  line.  Retrace  the  exercise 
a  few  times  and  then  draw  to  the  line,  making  practically  a  straight  stroke.  Practice  thoroughly  on  the  principle  itself  as  given 
after  the  second  e.xercise  in  line  two.  Begin  with  this  principle  and  follow  it  with  a  continuous  exercise,  diminishing  as  in  the  third 
line.    Turning  this  exercise  upside  down  affords  good  practice  for  the  capitals,   I',  U,  and   )'.      Give  the  letters  careful  attention. 

Plate  48 


Plate  4S 


We  are  now  ready  for  the  N  and  M.  For  the  A'  count  1-2,  1-2;  or,  1-stop,  1-light;  or,  1-stop,  1-quick;  and  for  the  jV  count  1-stop, 
1-2-3;  or,  1-stop,  1-2-light.  The  ending  stroke  in  these  two  letters  should  be  curved.  Be  careful  not  to  make  the  ending  stroke 
straight  and  heavy.  Small  letters  may  be  joined  to  the  capitals,  as  in  the  words  "Noon"  and  "Motion."  Try  to  use  a  freejeasy, 
flowing  movement  in  writing  the  sentence  in  the  last  line. 
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Plate  a9 

the  IFcount  1-stop,  1-2-3;    or,  1-stop,  1-2-curve;    or,  1-2,  1-2-light;  and  for  the  Q  count  1-2-3;  or,  1-2-light;  or  1-2-quick.    The  end. 


ing  stroke  in  the  W  should  be  made  about  half  the  height  of  the  letter 
Try  to  do  as  the  sentence  tells  you  to  do  in  the  last  line. 


the  ending  stroke  in  the  Q  may  be  dropped  below  the  line. 


Plate  50 

For  the  X  count  1-2,  1-2;  or,  1-stop,  1-light;  and  for  the  Z  count  1-2-3-4;  or,  1-2-3-light.  The  Z  may  be  made  without  a  loop  on 
the  line  as  given  in  the  last  three  letters  in  the  third  line.  A  small  letter  may  be  joined  to  the  Z  as  in  all  the  words.  Keep  up  a 
free,  easy,  flowing  movement  in  writing  the  words. 

Plate  51 


Plate  51 

For  the  r  count  1-2-3;  or,  1-2-light;  for  the  (7  count  1-2-3-4;  or,  1-2-3-light;  and  for  the  r  count  1-2-3-4-5;  or,  1-2-3-4-light.  The 
V  may  be  ended  with  a  short  stroke  similar  to  a  dot,  or  a  small  loop  may  be  made.  Be  careful  not  to  draw  too  far  down  with  it,  or 
the  letter  may  look  like  V.      Practice  the  words  thoroughly. 
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Plate  52 

You  may  now  try  your  hand  on  the  combinations.  Try  to  use  a  free,  easy,  flowing  movement  in  joining  capital  letters.  At 
certain  places  the  pen  should  be  stopped,  but  between  these  stops  be  sure  to  make  the  pen  travel  rapidly  over  the  paper.  For 
instance,  in  joining  E.  W.  B.  the  pen  should  be  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  E,  the  downward  stroke  in  the  B  and  at  the  end  of  the  B. 
Between  these  stops  make  the  pen  travel  rapidly  with  a  strong,  free  movement,  I  like  to  see  character  to  the  line,  Try  your  own 
name  in  this  way,  joining  the  letters. 

Plate  52 


Criticisms. 

A.  S.,  Pa.    Your  work  is  very  good  this  month.    Keep  right  on- 

M.  T.  G.,  Okla.  I  see  you  are  still  improving.  I  am  pleased 
with  your  work  for  this  month. 

S.  G.  B.,  Iowa.  You  are  doing  good  work  — keep  on.  No  special 
criticisms. 

M.  A.  H.,  R.  I.  Your  writing  does  not  show  free  arm  move- 
ment—try to  acquire  this  if  you  can.  It  is  accurate,  but  lacks 
freedom. 

W.  G.,  Mich.  Don't  roll  your  work,  but  send  it  folded.  Send  a 
copy  or  two  from  each  plate.  You  seem  to  have  good  movement, 
but  the  form  of  your  lette'S  is  very  uneven.  Try  to  have  this 
improved. 

I.  B.,  Va.    You  are  doing  better  work—  keep  the  good  work  up. 

E.  E.  M.,Ind.  Ter.  Make  spacing  a  trifle  wider  between  smal 
letters  in  word  practice.  I  see  you  write  them  too  close  together- 
To  dothis,  shows  much  more  freedom  to  your  writing. 

M.  L..  Mich.  You  have  greatly  improved  your  penmanship. 
I  hope  you  will  keep  the  good  work  up. 

C.  V.  B.,  Mich.  I  am  pleased  with  your  writing.  It  shows  free, 
easy  flowing  movement.     No  special  criticism. 

E-  G.  P..  N.  Y.  Downward  strokes  in  small  letter  writingought 
to  be  a  trifle  longer.  Be  careful  not  to  shade  downward  strokes. 
Make  your  capital  letters  a  trifle  larger. 

C.  H.  B.,  Me.  I  like  the  size  of  your  writing  better  this  month. 
It  seems  to  me  it  is  better  to  write  a  trifle  smaller  than  you  had 
been  writing. 

E.  L.  C,  N.  C.  Your  work  is  very  good.  It  seems  to  me  you 
ought  to  feel  encouraged  with  your  writing.  You  will  surely  win 
the  Professional  Certiticate  by  next  June. 

L.  M.  M.,  Colo.  Am  glad  to  get  your  work.  It  is  neatly  and 
carefully  done.  Better  work  more  on  movement  exercises  so  as  to 
get  more  free  arm  movement  in  your  writing. 

C.  J.  B.,  Iowa.  Your  writing  is  a  trifle  too  heavy.  Be  careful 
not  to  lean  it  so  much.  Your  movement  seems  to  be  good.  Keep 
right  on. 

W.  K.  K.,  Pa.  Your  writing  still  lacks  freedom.  Go  for  the 
movement  exercises  and  practice  them  until  you  have  a  free,  easy 
ilowing  movement.     Movement  is  what  you  need. 


W.  D.  G.,  W.  Va.    Your 
the  Certificate  by  June. 


^rk  is  very  good.    You  will  surely  win 


C.  M.  W.,  Pa.  Your  writing  is  too  small  and  cramped,  the 
letters  being  written  too  close  together.  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  improvement  you  liave  made.  Keep  on  sending  me 
your  work  for  correction. 

W.  F.  G.,  N.  J.  I  see  an  improvement  in  your  work.  Be  careful 
not  to  make  loop  letters  below  the  line  so  long. 

R.  H.  B.,  Pa.  The  form  of  some  of  your  capital  letters  might 
be  better.  Work  for  evenness  and  accuracy  of  form.  The  begin- 
ning stroke  in  the  letters  h.  J,  h,  k.  and  /,  is  curved  too  much. 
Make  a  more  nearly  straigiit  stroke  in  beginning  these  letters. 
Keep  on  sending  your  work. 

C.  A.  S.,  N.  J.  You  get  a  very  nice  smooth  line  to  your  writing. 
Do  not  crowd  the  small  letters  in  word  practice  so  close  together  — 
watch  this. 


F.  N.  H.,  Kans.  Your  work  is  more  neatly  and  carefully  done. 
Work  for  evenness  of  letters,  and  try  to  write  with  a  free,  easy 
flowing  movement. 

A.  S.  C.,  Me.  Your  practice  paper  is  all  right,  and  your  writing 
is  also  better.  Keep  on  leaving  the  shades  off  for  plain  business 
writing.    You  are  improving, 

J.  A.  N.,  Pa.  Your  writing  still  lacks  a  free,  easy  flowing  move- 
ment. Why  don't  you  work  to  get  lots  of  movement  into  your 
writing?  I  believe  you  are  an  earnest  pupil,  but  you  must  try  to 
write  with  more  freedom  of  movement. 

R.  P.  K.,  Ohio.  Try  to  make  your  small  letters  in  all  word 
practice  more  even —  they  seem  to  be  irregular.  Your  movement 
is  improved.    Keep  going  at  it  with  a  vengeance. 

J.  O.  B.,  Ga.  Yes,  I  think  vou  are  improving.  Do  not  make 
downward  strokes  heavy  and  be  careful  not  to  roll  your  letters  so 
much.    Keep  on,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  all  right. 

H.  H.  W.,  Mo.  All  of  your  practice  work  is  very  well  done. 
Why  in  the  world  don't  you  improve  in  writing  your  name  ?  Your 
H' s  are  to  squatty.  Next  month  send  me  a  page  or  two  of  nothing 
but  your  name,  and  I  will  find  time  to  criticise  it  in  red  ink  and 
return  it  to  you. 

A.  E.  W.,  Ind.  Now  your  work  is  much  improved.  Keep  on 
and  you  will  be  rewarded  by  the  end  of  next  June. 

W.  J.  S.  Jr.,  N.  Y.  City.  I  am  glad  you  are  using  more  free  arm 
movement.  I  was  interested  in  looking  over  vour  old  specimen 
and  to  compare  it  with  your  present  writing.  You  have  certainly 
made  a  wonderful  improvement.    Keep  on  improving  still  more. 

V.  S.  L.,  Mass.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  use  a  paper  that  is  not 
quite  as  smooth.  I  think  you  are  leaning  your  w^riting  a  trifle  too 
much. 

M.  L.  G.,  W.  Va.  Your  work  is  better  this  month.  Be  careful. 
If  you  have  got  a  good  thing  started,  keep  it  going. 

J.  J.,  Mass.  Your  movement  exercises  are  good,  and  your  writ- 
ing shows  a  free  easy  movement.  Try  to  make  all  small  letters 
and  the  small  letters  in  word  practice  even  and  accurate.  1 
shall  be  pleased  to  receive  more  of  your  practice  work. 

L.  W.,  R.  I.  Your  writing  does  not  show  freedom  of  arm  move- 
ment. Don't  round  the  capital  A  so  much  at  the  top.  Capital  C 
leans  too  much.     Watch  these  things. 

CD.,  Ohio.     Why  don't  you  wri1 
mentr    Your  letters  look  shaky,  ner 
the  pen  and  make  something  go.    This  is  ^ 
ness  writing. 


hat   you  want  for  busi- 


G.  W.    Your  penmanship 
(.    I  am  pleased  to  see  it. 


;iproving.    Keep  the  good  work 


J.  W.  D.,  W.  Va.  I  s^e  you  are  still  doing  pretty  good  work. 
You  will  doubtless  get  a  Certificate  by  next  June. 

A.  B.,  X.  J.  Your  figures  are  good.  The  small  letters  in  your 
writing  ought  to  be  more  even.  I  believe  j'ou  write  with  a  good 
movement.  If  I  were  you,  I  should  try  to  make  the  letters  more 
even.    Be  careful  not  to  make  downward  strokes  heavy. 

P.  H.,  III.  Your  work  is  better.  I  wish  you  would  keep  on  im- 
proving as  you  are.    Try  to  write  with  an  easy  flowing  movement. 


N.  A.,  Mass.    Your 
Liscular  movement. 

with  freedom. 


Tg  is  accurate,  but  it  lacks  freedom  of 
more  steam  back  of  the  pen  and  drive 


M.  E.  W..  N.  Y.  Your  writing  shows  pretty  good  movement.  I 
like  your  figures.  Try  to  make  all  downward  strokes  in  letter  and 
word  practice  the  same  in  length,  and  straight  to  the  line. 
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J.  H.  R..  X.  C.  You  have  certainly  improved  a  great  deal  with- 
in the  last  tliree  mouths.  Be  careful  not  to  lean  your  writing  so 
much,  and  work  to  make  all  your  letters  more  even. 

P.  M.,  X.  Y.  I  think  you  make  the  small  letters  to  close  to- 
gether in  writing  words— watch  this.  Your  writing  shows  much 
more  freedom  of  movement,  however.  Keep  right  on,  and  I  feel 
you  will  get  a  Certificate  by  next  June. 

L.  M  R.,  R.  I-  I  would  suggest  that  you  practice  a  great  deal 
on  words,  sentences  and  short  paragraphs.  Of  course,  give  close 
attention  to  single  letters  and  joining  them  in  exercises,  also  the 
figures.  You  need  to  keep  on  practicing  just  as  you  are  now,  in 
order  to  get  a  real  good  easy  flowing  hand,  well  set  in  the  muscles. 
Some  of  your  practice  work  is  very  welldone.  Careful,  intelligent, 
thoughtful  and  persistent  practice  is  my  prescription. 

T.  J.  S.,  Iowa.  I  believe  you  are  steadily  improving.  By  gain- 
ing a  little  now  and  then,  in  time  I  believe  you  will  be  able  to 
write  a  very  good  business  hand. 

S.  H.  M.,  Tex.  Do  not  end  capital  O  with  a  straight  stroke,  but 
curve  it  nicely.  Ending  loop  in  capital  Z>  is  similar  to  the  loop  in 
the  O  ^York'  to  get  as  much  freedom  of  movement  into  your 
writing  as  possible. 

B.  D.,  Kans.  I  believe  your  movement  is  quite  good,  but  your 
writing  lacks  evenness.    Try  to  write  more  even,  if  possible. 

F.  E.  H.  J.,  Mich.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  writing  with  a 
more  free,  easy,  flowing  movement.  It  certainly  is  a  more  practi- 
cal way  to  write,  even  though  the  forms  are  not  so  very  accurate. 
Try  to  accustom  yourself  to  writing  in  this  way.  Capitals  C  and  E 
lean  too  much  —  watch  this. 

H.  C.  J.,  Del.  You  write  a  very  strong  bold  hand.  I  might 
suggest,  however,  that  it  is  a  trifle  heavy,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
large  for  all  practical  purposes.  You  make  very  good  figures- 
some  of  the  best  business  figures  I  have  ever  received.  I  like  to 
see  a  strong  characteristic  style  of  writing  and  I  believe  that  is 
the  style  you  are  developing.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  more  of 
your  practice  wrork. 

E.  O.  P.,  Wis.  I  am  glad  you  are  studying  shorthand.  It  may 
be  very  useful  to  you  some  day.  Your  lettermg  is  quite  good  of 
its  kind.  The  downward  strokes  ought  to  be  vertical;  I  see  they 
lean  a  little  bit.  Trj-  to  keep  up  your  freedom  of  movement  writ- 
ing, if  possible. 

J.  J.  C.  You  must  try  to  use  more  arm  movement  in  your  writ- 
ing. An  engine  cannot  run  without  steam.  Therefore,  you  can- 
not write  a  free  easy  flowing  business  hand  without  getting  lots 
of  steam  back  of  the  pen. 

R.  L.  H.,  Pa.  I  believe  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  Certificate  by 
next  June,  providing  3'ou  put  in  some  pretty  good  licks  on  your 
penmanship  from  now  until  then.  Your  writing  shows  very  good 
movement.    Keep  the  iron  red  hot. 

S.  C.  D.,  Ohio.  Your  work  is  more  neatly  and  systematically 
arranged  on  the  paper.  Congratulations.  Keep  up  such  kind  of 
practice.  It  is  good  for  one's  constitution.  Your  work  is  much 
better  than  you  have  been  doing. 


W.  R.,  Mo.  Your  penmanship  reminds  me  of  a  hen's  nest.  If 
you  want  me  to  criticise  your  work,  you  must  be  more  careful  in 
arranging  it  on  paper.  Xeat,  systematic,  careful,  thoughtful,  in- 
telligent and  persistent  practice  is  my  prescription.  How  do  you 
like  the  dose  ? 

C.  C.  S..  Mo.  I  believe  you  hold  your  hand  on  the  right  side' 
and  that  you  hold  the  peri  on  the  left  point.  Am  I  right?  Your 
writing  is  irregular.  I  think  vour  ink  is  too  black.  Get  a  blue- 
black  fluid  which  flows  easily,  and  I  believe  you  will  do  better 
work.    Come  on  now,  straighten  these  things  out. 

D.  M.  L..  Pa.  Your  writing  reminds  me  of  little  square  boxes. 
You  seem  to-  square  the  letters  instead  of  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  easy,  free  flowing  movement.  Spacing  in  such 
letters  as  n,  m,  w,  is  too  narrow  in  comparison  with  the  spacing 
between  the  letters. 

A.  B.  K.,  N.  J.  Study  the  shape  of  the  top  of  capital  T  and  F. 
Draw  ending  stroke  toward  the  base  line.  Try  to  keep  all  small 
letters  even  on  the  line  of  writing.  The  last  downward  stroke  in 
small  n  and  lu  is  curved  — it  should  be  straight  to  the  line.  Study 
this  and  try  to  have  it  improved. 

E.  O.  C,  Ohio.  Your  practice  work  is  very  good  for  this  month. 
I  am  especiallv  well  pleased  with  the  cards.  The  work  is  very 
good  indeed.  Capital  Tand  F  ought  to  be  improved —  the  letters 
should  he  taller. 

J.  W.  C  Ohio.  I  see  improvement  in  your  practice  work. 
Study  figures  4  and  2.  The  last  stroke  in  <  extends  too  far  below 
the  horizontal  stroke.  Begin  the  2  with  a  dot  and  end  it  with  a 
short  straight  stroke  made  upward  on  a  slant  of  about  43  degrees. 
Keep  the  good  work  up. 

B.C.,  Conn.  Your  practice  work  is  quite  good,  but  the  letter 
you  wrote  is  not  so  good.  Your  general  writing  is  too  small  and 
cramped —  it  does  not  show  free,  easy  flowing  movement.  Work 
for  this  movement. 

S.  J.  B.,  Mich.  The  second  part  of  capital  B  in  your  name  is  too 
tall  for  the  first  part  —  watch  this.  Try  to  keep  the  three  capitals 
the  same  height.  The/,  however,  could  go  a  trifle  above  the  S 
and  B.    I  am  quite  well  pleased  with  your  work. 

T.  M.F.,  Tex.  Your  movement  exercises  are  very  well  made. 
I  would  suggest  that  vou  give  more  time  to  small  letter  practice. 
I  believe  vou  will  be  able  to  get  the  Certificate  by  next  June, 
providing  you  put  in  some  hard  practice  until  then.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  you  give  more  time  to  the  small  letters,  word  and 
sentence  practice. 

J.  E.  P.,  Conn.  The  ending  stroke  in  your  word  practice  is  too 
nearlv  straight.  It  should  be  a  graceful  right  curve.  The  spacing 
in  small  m  and  n  is  too  wide;  there  should  be  a  slight  retrace  in 
going  back  on  the  strokes  instead  of  allowing  a  space  between  the 
downward  strokes.    Watch  this. 

J.  A.  W.,  Ind.  You  flourish  your  writing  too  much.  Leave  off 
all  unnecessary  long  beginning"  and  ending  strokes.  I  don't  like 
your  ink  — it  is  too  shiny.    Better  get  a  good  fluid  ink. 

B.  P.  H.,  R.  I.  You  are  improving.  I  see  you  are  getting  more 
freedom  of  movement  in  your  writing.  Put  steam  back  of  the  pen 
and  your  writing  will  show  freedom. 


Model  Business  Writing  by  E,  C.  Mills,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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icisiii  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Zaner  by  the  fifteenth  of  each  month. 


St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Plate  lA 

With  a  little  careful  practice  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  X  without  leaving  an  opening  between  the  parts  which  is  very 
common  in  ordinary  practice.  I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  A^,  M,  that  the  down  stroke  changes  a  little  from  the  other  letters  named. 
The  down  stroke  is  made  straight  in  order  to  retrace  it  without  making  a  loop  which  must  be  avoided  in  both  N  and  M.  The  pen 
should  not  be  lifted  at  all  in  making  these  two  letters. 

Plate  14 
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Plate  15 

On  this  plate  we  have  the  other  two  figures,  7  and  P,  which  are  made  to  extend  below  the  line  also  for  the  reason  to  give  them 
proper  growth.  To  make  the  stems  rest  on  the  line  is  sometimes  advocated  I)ut  the  result  cannot  be  satisfactory  since  the  U  often 
looks  like  the  naught  when  made  that  way.  No  reason  whatever  for  not  making  the  stems  to  extend  a  little  below  the  base  line, 
which  adds  to  the  dignity  to  both  figures.  The  8  should  be  neatly  closed  at  the  top.  Should  you  tire  of  these  suggestions  just 
rest  a  little,  for  this  kind  of  work  must  go  on  to  the  very  finish. 

Plate  15 
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Plate  16 
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The  small  e  is  made  by  joining  the  right  curve  and  straight  line  joined  at  the  top  with  a  fine  turn  producing  a  loop,  the  lines 
of  which  should  cross  one-half  the  height  of  the  letter.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  curve  the  down  stroke  as  it  always  produces 
a  wide  and  long  loop  and  almost  completely  hides  the  identity  of  the  letter.  Another  very  important  point  is  to  make  a  neat,  sharp 
turn  on  the  base  line. 

I  have  been  asked  frequently  why  the  letters  r  and  s  should  be  made  more  than  one  space  in  height,  r  and  s  are  made  1*4 
space  in  height,  which  means  H  space  higher  than  the  small  ii  or  m.  The  part  which  extends  above  the  head  line  is  the  tip  only» 
and  in  both  cases  should  be  made  sharp.  If  the  two  letters  were  made  only  1  space  in  height  including  the  tip  the  letters  would 
be  too  smuU  in  proportion  to  the  other  letters,  atid  tor  evenness  of  size  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  the  tip  part  of  the  r  and 
s  to  extend  just  a  little  above  the  height  of  the  other  one-space  letters. 

With  this  plate  we  are  completing  the  first  section  of  the  small  letters,  namely,  /,  u,  w,  e,  r,  s,  and  you  will  notice  that  the 
letters  named  begin  exactly  alike,  with  the  right  curve,  and  are  similar  in  construction.  Practice  on  this  set  of  letters  frequently 
after  beginning  the  next  set  and  never  feel  that  you  have  done  enough  on  them. 

Plate  16 
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Plate  17 

This  style  H  seems  to  be  preferable  for  neat  business  writing  and  it  is  made  with  great  ease  on  account  of  its  close  connection 
in  form  to  the  other  letters  in  this  set.  I  might  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  finishing  part  which  is  often  made  too  large, 
especially  the  loop  which  should  be  small  and  extend  only  fa  across  the  letter.  If  the  second  down  stroke  is  curved  a  little  in  the 
beginning  it  will  add  grace  and  neatness  to  the  letter. 

A  small  loop  should  be  made  in  the  middle  of  .ST  and  the  finishing  part  may  extend  just  a  little  below  the  base  line,  but  by  all 
means  avoid  carelessness  in  finishing  this  letter — the  mistake  usually  made  is  in  a  careless  finish. 

The  W  is  also  made  without  lifting  the  pen.  The  second  part  is  made  the  full  height  of  the  letter  while  the  last  stroke  is 
only  =3  the  height  of  the  letter.      These   points   must    be  observed  for  good  work  on  this  letter. 


Students'  Specimens  from  the  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago,  111., 
J.  F.  Fish,  President,  L.  L.  Branthover,  Penman. 
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Each  word  given  in  the  first  plate  is  enough  for  one  hour's 
faithful  practice.  It  would  be  well  to  practice  the  capital  first 
until  you  are  fairly  certain  to  get  a  satisfactory  letter  every  time, 
then  write  the  word  in  which  it  is  used  three  times  to  each  line. 
When  you  begin  writing  the  word,  always  write  the  word  com- 
plete with  every  capital,  instead  of  making  several  capitals  in 
order  to  get  one  that  pleases  you  before  completing  the  word.  We 
believe  that  in  this  way  you  will  learn  to  have  more  confidence  in 
yourself.  You  know  you  have  but  one  trial  on  each  letter  when 
writing  on  a  card,  or  envelope,  or  page.  I  would  urge  each  one  fol- 
lowing these  copies  to  study  the  copy  and  try  to  imitate  it  faith- 
fully in  every  particular.  No  benefit  can  come  from  these  or  any 
other  copies  if  the  student  uses  some  style  of  letter  that  he  may 
fancy  rather  than  try  to  reproduce  the  copy  faithfully  in  every 
particular.  As  I  said  above,  each  word  given  in  the  first  plate  is 
enough  for  at  least  one  hour's  practice,  and  fifteen  hours  spent  on 


these  words  individually  will  be  far  more  profitable  than  the 
same  number  of  hours  spent  on  them  collectively. 

The  second  plate  furnishes  practice  in  body,  or  page  writing 
Be  sure  your  pen,  paper  and  ink  are  first  class.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  write  this  paragraph  but  two  times  on  a  page  with  two 
lines  omitted  between  the  paragraphs.  Leave  a  three-quarter 
inch  margin  down  the  left  side,  as  you  would  in  writing  a  letter. 
Study  the  general  effect  of  the  complete  paragraph. 

The  best  penmen  often  produce  their  finest  specimens  by  first 
writing  the  page  with  extreme  care  with  a  No.  1  Gillott  pen  and 
then  take  a  No.  303  Gillott  or  some  other  very  fine  pen  and  retouch 
all  letters  that  need  it.  They  square  up  t's,  d's  and  p's,  and 
strengthen  shades  here  and  there  and  join  parts  of  letters  that 
are  not  closed,  such  as  the  ovals  in  a  's,  c/'sand  j2-'s,etc.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  the  best  effort  on  these  two  plates,  by  each  one  who 
has  been  following  these  lessons. 


e^^^.t:^^^^''^       vZl2-^ 
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L.  E.  G.,  St.  Louis.  The  capital  A 's  you  sent  are  fine.  I  would 
suggest  a  little  more  slant  to  the  main  oval  of  this  letter.  You 
have  a  fine  touch.    Your  compliment  is  appreciated. 

S.  G.  H.,  Atlantic,  la.  1  recommend  purely  forearm  movement 
in  making  Io\per  loops,  and  the  downward  stroke  of  p,  with  a 
slight  finger  contraction  just  as  the  pen  is  brought  to  a  full  stop 
at  the  bottom  of  p.  A  little  broader  turn  at  the  bottom  would  im- 
prove your  lower  loops.  Your  capitals  are  better  than  your  small 
letters.  You  are  inclined  to  make  the  shades  in  your  capitals  too 
longand  straight.  Make  them  short  and  snappy.  Keep  right  at 
it  and  you  will  be  all  right. 

E.  L.  C.  Pembroke,  N.  C.  Your  capital  Vis  too  wide  and  the 
lower  loop  is  a  little  too  large,  and  not  on  the  same  slant  as  the 
shaded  stroke.  The  finishing  loop  in  the  capital  C  is  too  low. 
The  tops  of  your  upper  loops  are  pointed,  try  to  make  them  round. 
Your  small  r  is  angular  both  attopand  bottom  where  tiunssUould 


be.  Tops  of  t's  and  d's  are  better.  Taking  it  all  in  all  your  work 
is  good.  Yes,  I  think  your  chances  for  winning  a  professional 
certificate  good.  Make  an  effort  to  form  all  letters  regularly  and 
just  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  You  have  a  fine  movement,  now 
combine  with  that  a  little  more  accuracy. 

E.  H.  G  ,  Woodsfield,0.  I  have  little  criticism  to  offer  this 
month.  Any  one  who  will  study  every  copy  and  practice  it  with 
the  system  and  fidelity  that  you  do,  is  bound  to  become  a  writer. 
Your  work  is  very  accurate  and  when  you  get  a  little  tnore  confi- 
dence or  perhaps  a  little  more  movement  to  make  your  writing 
look  a  little  easier  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  of  them. 
You  seem  to  have  a  good  conception  of  form  too.  judging  from  the 
letters  you  have  marked  here  and  there  as  meeting  your  approval. 
You  make  the  bottom  of  small  /too  large  for  the  top;  it  should  be 
smaller.  The  bottom  of  small  h  is  a  little  too  wide.  Try  to  put  a 
litUe  more  dash  into  your  capitals,  that  is,  put  a  little  more  snap 
into  the  shading, 
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Specimen  of  practical  writing  by  pupil  of  tlie  Public  Schools  of  Elwood,  Ind., 
G.  A.  Piatt,  Commercial  and  Penmanship  teacher. 


Improvement  made  by  pupil  of  Mr.  Doner,  two  evenings  a  week  only. 
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6ood  Ulritina  the    6nd. 

The  business  man  above  all  others 
appreciates  the  value  of  a  good  busi- 
ness hand.  He  may  not  know  much 
as  to  how  it  should  be  taught,  but  he 
knows  the  product  when  he  sees  it. 
He  knows  whether  it  is  plain  and 
whether  it  is  rapidly  written.  He 
knows  a  hand  that  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  legible  and  rapid  is  worth 
considerable  to  its  possessor.  So 
much  so  that  he  almost  always  selects 
the  best  writers  from  among  the 
many  applicants  for  the  position  he 
has  to  offer.  So  much  for  the  end. 
Now  as  to  the  means. 

The  school  is  the  place  which  pro- 
vides the  means  of  acquiring  a  legible, 
rapid  handwriting,  or  rather  \t  should 
do  so  but  rarely  does  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  business  school  and  the  oc- 
casional commercial  department  of 
the  High  school. 

As  an  end,  a  good  hand  is  a  com- 
posite of  the  three  elements :  legi- 
bility, ease  and  rapidity.  Unfortun- 
ately, for  various  reasons,  only  the 
first  of  these  essential  elements  are 
taught  in  our  public  schools.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions,  but  only 
enough  to  prove  the  rule. 

But  why  are  the  other  two  essentials 
omitted,  neglected,  or  inefficiently 
taught  and  acquired  ?  First,  the  copy 
book  provides  only  copies  which  can 
be  imitated  in  a  slow  laborious  man- 
ner. Second,  no  movement  exercises 
,  are  provided.  Third,  if  movement  is 
taught,  it  is  in  such  a  spasmodic, 
disconnected,  unrelated  way  as  to 
merely  demoralize  the  form  and  lead 
to  carelessness.  Fourth,  the  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  superintendent 
write  but  indifferently  and  teach  but 
little,  depending  too  much  upon  what- 
ever aid  that  is   placed  before  them. 

It  would  seem  that  this  will  contin- 
ue indefinitely  unless  thej  business 
men  get  together  and  demand  better 
writing  as  a  product  from  our  schools. 
Let  certificates  be  withheld  from  ap- 
plicant until  they  can  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  write  and  teach  writ- 
ing practically.  Let  business  men 
see  to  it  that  time  is  not  wasted  upon 
non-essentials  and  essentials  neg- 
lected instead.  Writing  and  arith- 
metic are  certainly  two  of  the  first 
requirements  in  an  office,  and  these 
should  be  taught  and  acquired  in  a 
thorough  and  practical  manner. 

The  primary  defect  in  the  teaching 
of  writing  in  our  public  schools  is 
that  form  only  is  taught,  whereas  that 
is  but  one  of  the  three  essentials  of  a 
good  hand  writing,  the  other  being 
ease  and  rapidity.  The  teaching  of 
movement  develops  ease  and  rapid- 
ity, and  without  which  writing  is  of 
little  value. 

The  secret,  therefore,  consists  in 
teaching  movement  as  well  as  form, 
thereby  developing  plainness  and 
practicability   at   one  and   the   s^me 


Eclitor's  Pa^e 


time.  It  is  high  time  the  people  were 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  time  and 
money  are  being  frittered  away  on  the 
part  of  their  children  by  the  impracti- 
cal and  indifferent  instruction  given 
in  our  schools. 

Let  our  boards  of  education  cease 
saddlingupon  our  schools  copy  books 
which  prevent  freedom  in  writing, 
and  then  let  them  insist  that  move- 
ment be  taught  effectively,  and  bet- 
ter writing  will  soon  result. 

The  mearts  is  movement;  the  end  is 
practical  writing. 

Club  ghat 

One  of  our  heaviest  and  most  enthusias- 
tic clubbers  is  \V.  L.  Morris.  Penman  in  the 
Tyler  Commercial  College,  Tyler,  Texas. 
Mr.  Morris  just  favored  us  with  a  club  of 
more  than  half  a  hundred  subscriptions. 
Enthusiasm  is  contagious,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  is  securing  such  splendid 
results  in^his  large  penmanship  class.  Mr. 
Moms  has  been  making  unusual  progress 
in  his  own  work  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  seems  to  be  able  to  instil  in  his  pupils 
the  same  desire  to  excel  that  he  possesses. 
Surely  Mr.  Morris  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Tyler 
Commercial  College  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  receiving  the  best 
possil>le  instruction  in  penmanship. 

An  appreciated  list  of  subscriptions  has 
been  received  from  Mr.  M.  A.  Smythe,  Pen- 
man and  Commercial  Teacher  in  the 
National  Business  College,  Koanoke,  Va. 
Mr.  Sm>the  is  a  regular  supporter  of  THE 
BusiNE.ss  EDUCATOR,  and  an  enthusiastic, 
practical  teacher  of  penmanship  and  com- 
mercial branches. 

E.  W.  Strickler,  the  well  known  Penman' 
and  Teacher  in  the  First  Pennsvlvania 
State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa., 
recently  favored  ThbBusiness  EDUCATOR 
with  another  handsome  club  of  subscrip- 
tions It  is  no  wonder  that  the  penmanship 
in  this  institution  is  of  such  a  high  stan- 
dard. If  all  of  the  normal  schools  had  in 
their  faculty  a  penman  of  Mr.  .Strickler 's 
ability,  it  would  not  be  long  until  there 
would  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
penmanship  of  teachers  generallv  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Strictler  is  a  skillful"  penman 
and  a  first-class  teacher  of  penmanship, 
but  he  finds  thai  The  BU'ilNESS  EDUCATOR 
assists  him  greatly  in  the  ^vay  of  arc>using 
interest,  furnishing  copies,  etc. 


"Francis  B.  Courtney's  Method  of  Detect- 
ing Forgery  and  Raised  Checks  for  Bank 
Cashiers"  is  the  title  of  an  attractively 
printed  and  illustrated  book  of  thirty-two 
pages,  published  by  the  author,  Francis 
B.  Courtney,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  price  $2.00. 
Any  one  interested  in  the  subject  of  detect- 
ing forgery,  raised  checks,  or  character  in 
handwriting,  will  find  this  book  worth  many 
times  its  price.  He  has  even  touched  upon 
and  given  examples  of  typewriting  and  let- 
tering. Many  illustrations  unique,  skillful, 
and  facsimile  are  given.  Mr.  Courtney  has 
a  unique  method  of  radiating  lines  by  which 
he  determines  certain  characteristics  of 
signatures,  which  we  have  never  before 
seen  illustrated.  The  engraving  through- 
out the  book  is  excellent,  indicating  great 
care  on  the  part  of  the  engraver  as  well  as 
great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  author.  In  this 
book  Mr.  Courtney  has  demonstrated  that 
he  is  a  close  student  of  the  subject  of  hand- 
writing and  the  detention  of  forgery.  We 
recommend  the  book  to  all  students  of  pen- 
manship, as  well  as  to  all  persons  who  have 
to  do  with  handwriting,  such  as  Cashiers, 
etc. 


Public  School  Ulritina 

We  have  on  hand  two  article?  relating  to 
primary  writing  in  the  public  schools  from 
the  able  pen  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  of 
the  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Public  .Schools.  Ihe 
articles  are  profusely  illustrated  by  school- 
room scenes  and  blackboard  work.  If  any- 
thing quite  as  progressive  and  practical 
along  the  line  of  writing  has  appeared  else- 
where it  has  escaped  our  notice. 

We  have  two  articles  on  hand  relating  to 
first  year  work  with  assurances  that  other 
articles  relating  to  second  and  third  year 
work  are  to  follow.  We  expect  to  have  these 
begin  in  September.  No  teacher  of  writing 
and  no  teacher  of  children  should  fail  to 
see  these  articles.  They  are  concrete  evi- 
dence that  the  methods  The  BUSINESS 
EDUCATOR  has  been  advocating  for  some 
years  are  right.  They  demonstrate  to  the 
eye,  as  our  columns  have  been  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  ear.  that  children  can  and  should 
be  taught  arm  movement  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  that  the  means  of  so  doing  is 
large  work. 

We  have  given  Mr.  Bachtenkircher  the 
privilege  of  preparing  and  illustrating 
these  articles  just  as  he  thinks  they  should 
be,  and  as  a  consequence,  they  are  right 
up-to-date. 


Our  Sympathy  to  San  Franciscoians. 

Just  as  this  number  of  THE  BUSINESS 
Educator  went  to  press  we  learned  of  the 
terrible  catastrophe  which  has  come  to  our 
sister  state  and  city,  California  and  San 
Francisco.  This  calamity  seems  to  be  ap- 
palling  and  by  far  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
which  has  ever  come  to  this  country,  in 
modern  days  at  least.  We  hope  the  ad- 
vance reports  are  exaggerated.  We  hereby 
e.xtend,  especially  to  all  of  our  co-workers 
who  have  been  effected,  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  their  distress.  We  hope  they  have 
escaped  with  their  lives  and  property. 

To  what  extent  this  will  affect  the  meet, 
ings  of  the  N.  K.  A.,  and  of  the  California 
Association  announced  elsewhere  in  the 
Professional  Edition  of  this  number,  we  do 
not  know.  Our  columns  are  open  to  any 
announcement  or  communication  our 
friends  desire  to  give  to  the  public.  We 
thought  we  could  afford  to  abridge  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  contents  of  the  Profes- 
sional Edition  in  this  number  in  order  to 
convey  to  ou^r  unfornunate  co-workers  our 
sincere  sympathy,  and  to  place  at  their 
command  such  aid  as  we  may  be  able  to 
give  in  whatever  form  desired. 
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executive  Board. 


President,  Charles  T.  Piatt,  Hoboken,  X.  J. 

Vice  President,  E.  E.  Kent,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Second  Vice  President,  Miss  Stella  Smith,  Boston,  Mass. 

Third  Vice  President,  H.  W.  Patten,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

General  Secretary,  F.  E.  Lakey,  Providence,  K.  I. 

First  Assistant  Secretary.  Mrs.  Nina  Xoble.  Salem,  Mass. 

Second  As&t.  Secretary.  W.  P.  Steinhauser,  No.  Tonawanda,  X 

Treasurer,  L.  B.  Matthias,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  C.  C.  Lister,  Biiltimore,  Md. 

Cbe  Baltimore  eonvetition. 


Spring,  with  golden  smiles  and  emerald  garb, 
welcomed  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
to  Baltimore,  in  characteristic  Southern  fashion.  The 
beautiful  new  city  that  has  sprung  like  magic  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old,  is  very  nearly  an  ideal  convention  city 
during  the  early  spring. 

Host  Norman  was  at  his  best,  a  typical  Southern 
gentleman,  with  all  that  the  phrase  implies  of  high  ideals, 
courtesy  and  consideration  for  others,  and  true  hospital- 
ity. Mr.  Norman  was  ably  seconded  by  Mrs.  Norman, 
who  has  helped  him  loyally  in  the  task  of  building  up 
one  of  the  very  best  schools  in  the  .South.  Both  added 
scores  to  the  many  friends  they  already  had. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  home  of  the  Baltimore  Business 
College,  was  an  admirable  convention  place.  It  was  con- 
venient to  the  excellent  hotel,  which  was  used  as  head- 
quarters, and  both  the  audience  rooms  and  the  exhibit 
rooms  were  so  situated  that  those  in  either  were  not  dis- 
turbed by  what  took  place  in  the  other. 

The  Thursday  program  has  never  been  surpassed  for 
practical  interest,  or  by  the  eminence  of  the  speakers. 
Many  said,  without  reservation,  that  Secretary  Shaw's 
address  was  well  worth  the  cost  of  the  trip.  Besides  be- 
ing a  notable  speech,  it  was  a  model  lesson  by  a  great 


One  Year,  Raymond  G.  Laird,  371  W.  117th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
E.  IL  Norman,  Charles  and  Saratoga  Sts.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Two  Years,  C.  W.  D.  Coffin, 100  Washington  Square,New  York, N.Y. 
W.  H.  Beacom,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Three  Years,  E.  M.  Hull,  IL'OT  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  E.  Gill.  Trenton.  N.  J. 

teacher,  for  teachers.  Then,  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a 
descendant  of  Napoleon's  family,  and  the  veneralale  and 
world-famous  President  Oilman,  was  a  privilege  that  will 
be  long  remembered.  lust  to  listen  to  men  of  that  cali- 
ber and  to  "size  them  up"  while  in  action,  is  no  mean 
part  of  a  liberal  education. 

Friday's  program  was  considerably  broken  up  by  the 
absence  of  scheduled  speakers,  but  excellent  substitutes 
were  found.  The  bottom  fell  almost  cornpletely  out  of 
the  banquet  program,  for  the  Maryland  officials  —  U.  S. 
Senator.  Governor,  and  Mayor — all  winged  their  way  else- 
where, although  all  had  promised,  over  their  own  signa- 
tures, within  a  week  of  the  banquet,  that  they  would  be 
there.  They  were  very  properly  "roasted''  by  those 
who  did  speak  at  the  banquet.  But  for  the  most  part, 
the  banquet  speaking,  e.xcepting  President  Charles  T. 
Piatt's  droll  wit  in  introducing  speakers,  was  about  the 
most  boresome  affliction  we  have  had  to  endure  in  some 
years. 

The  members  very  generally  deserted  the  Saturday- 
morning  session,  to  attend  the  ceremonies  in  connection 
with  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  House  of 
Representatives  Building,  in  Washington.  The  details 
of  this  session,  as  well  as  a  most  interesting  epitome  of 
the  proceedings,  will  be  found  in  the  following  report 
prepared  especially  for  The  Business  Educator,  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Lakey,  of  the  commercial  department  of  the 
English  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.     [Editor.] 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Commercial  Teachers'  Association 
was  opened  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall 
at  Baltimore,  by  President  Chas.  T. 
Piatt,  with  a  large  attendance  of 
members. 

The  opening  address  was  given  by 
Prof.  E.  H.  Norman.  President  of  the 
Baltimore  Business  College,  who.  in 
an  extremely  courteous  manner,  ex- 
tended the  warmest  greetings.  He 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  first  mon- 
ument to  Washington  was  erected  in 
Baltimore;  that  here  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner  was  written  ;  that  here 
was  located  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. He  especially  spoke  with 
pride  that  here  we  have  a  city  and 
state,  a  mayor  and  governor  free 
from  graft.  He  spoke  of  the  higher 
ideal,  of  the  sweet  happiness  that 
comes  from  making  others  happy. 
Just  at  this  point  a  recess  was  taken 
for  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the 
photographer. 

The  response  to  the  address  of 
welcome  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Lyons,  of  Powers  &  Lyons  of  Chicago, 
who  spoke  of  the  advantages  of  meet- 
ing in  different  cities  and  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  gastromonic  advantages  of 
Baltimore. 


General  Secretary  W.  S.  Stallings, 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  also  extended  an 
extremely  cordial  welcome  on  behalf 
of  that  institution.     He  expressed  the 
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honor  to  the  Association  of  having 
such  a  meeting  in  its  building.  He 
commended  business  education  and 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
character  of  the  students  of  the  Bal- 
timore Business  College.  He  quoted 
from  "Who's  Who  in  America"  and 
brought  out  the  fact  that  educated 
men  are  the  ones  to  make  history. 
This  was  followed  by  the  President's 
address  which  was  brief  and  in  part 
as  follows  : 

From  a  season  of  strenuous  school 
work  and  keen  business  competition, 
we  here  emerge  into  a  period  con- 
ducive to  profitable  retrospection  and 
reflection.  Our  situation  finds  forci- 
ble illustration  in  Webster's  famous 
exordium: 

"When  the  mariner  has  been  tost 
for  man)-  days  in  thick  weather  on  an 
unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails 
himself  of  the  first  pause  in  the  storm, 
the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun,  to  take 
his  latitude,  and  ascertain  how  far 
the  elements  have  driven  him  from 
his  true  course." 

This  meeting  afifords  us  the 
"  pause  "  —  the  opportunity  to  get  our 
bearings  and  to  right  our  course. 

As  teachers,  have  we  treated  un- 
cultured intellects  as  mere  receptacles 
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of  facts  ;  or  have  we  at  every  stage 
striven  primarily  to  promote  mental 
development?  Regardless  of  the 
pupil's  age,  has  the  cramming  pro- 
cess produced  better  or  quicker  re- 
sults than  the  rational  process  ?  And 
which  method  best  fits  for  all  subse- 
quent relations  of  life  ? 

As  school  proprietors,  have  we  in- 
sisted on  business  practices  that  in- 
sure an  equitable  treatment  of  teacher 
and  patron  thoroughly  consistent 
with  our  own  prosperity  ;  or  have  we 
by  offering-  unconscionable  induce- 
ments, vitiated  our  results  and  sense- 
lessly paved  the  way  to  bankruptcy  ? 
Have  we,  as  co-workers,  conserved 
those  kindly,  courteous  relations  that 
tend  so  materially  to  soften  the  as- 
perities of  the  teachers  life  ;  or  have 
we  allowed  foolish  envy  and  jealously 
to  estrange,  and  to  intensify  the  cares 
of  a  non-too-happy  existence  ? 

I  leave  the  answers  to  your  minds 
and  hearts.  I  feel  impelled  to  urge, 
however,  that  in  fighting  certain  mer- 
cenary fake  influences  that  menace 
private  commercial  school  existence, 
a  mere  wordy  warfare  is  futile.  The 
fakers  are  imprevious  to  shame  or 
reason.  The  evil  demands  enlight- 
ened co-operative  action  among  repu- 
table educators.  Such  motive,  I  be- 
lieve, originated  the  American  Com-" 
mercial  Schools  Institution,  and  en- 
titles that  organization  to  at  least 
your  personal  consideration. 

Another  matter  vitally  concerning 
us  as  educators  is  the  long  recognized 
necessity  for  reform  in  our  disgrace- 
ful, irrational  spelling,  which  is  now 
being  made  a  live  issue  by  the  Sim- 
plified Spelling  Board,  backed  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie's  wealth  and  in- 
fluence. A  large  part  of  the  teacher's 
time  and  vitality  is  spent  in  enforc- 
ing an  illogical  spelling  whose  chief 
justification  is  that  it  is  crystalized  in 
books.  The  inquisitive  child,  puzzled 
at  orthographic  inconsistencies,  must 
be  silenced  by  mere  dicta ;  and  the 
investigating  spirit,  which  it  is  the 
prime  aim  of  education  to  foster,  is 
thus  early  checked  and  stifled. 

If  the  approaching  termination  of 
my  official  duties  leaves  any  regret,  it 
is  caused  by  the  subsequent  separa- 
tion from  as  able,  congenial  and  loyal 
body  of  coadjutors  as  was  ever  asso- 
ciated with  an  executive  officer.     They 
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one  and  all  have  my  warmest  thanks. 
I  would  especially  make  honorable 
mention  of  our  host,  Mr.  E.  H.  Nor- 
man, whose  zealous  and  intelligent 
efforts  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
interest  of  this  190B  meeting.  And  all 
who  have  received  Secretary  Lakey's 
various  communications,  realize  the 
special  efforts  he  has  made  to  swell 
the  attendance. 

I  also  desire  to  warmly  thank  Mr. 
Charles  Currier  Beale,  of  Boston,  who 
has  unselflshly  contributed  of  his 
time,  energy,  and  eminent  ability'  in 
furthering  the  objects  of  our  Associa- 
tions. 

Announcements  and  appointment 
of  committees  were  then  made  as 
follows  : 

eommittees 

PRESS  COMMITTEE 
Chas.    M.    Smith,    Eastern    High    Sclu.nl, 
Baltimore. 

C.  C.  Lister,.  Sadler's  Business  College. 
Baltimore. 

K.  C.  Atticks,  Baltimore  Business  College, 
Baltimore 

?IB1>IBERSHIP  COMMITEE 
F.  E.  Lakey  i^rovidence 

F.  O.  Harrison  Pittsburgh 

G.  P.  Eckels  Pittsburgh 

E.  A.  Eldridge  Boston 
T.  J.Kisinger  Utica 

L.  C.  NcCann  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
S.  C.  Williams  Rochester 

C.  P.  Zaner  Columbus 

Cheesman  A.  Herrick      Philadelphia 

NOJIINATING  COMMITTEE 

A.  S.  Heanev  Providence,  K.  i. 

F.  F.  Dutton  Philadelphia 
F.  G.  Nichols  Rochester 
Parke  Schoch  Pliiladelphia 
W.  H.  X'ernon  Brooklyn 
Jno.  I.  Eagan  Hoboken 

W.  H.  Patrick  York 

The  next  speaker  was  Calvin  (). 
Althouse,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Central  High  .School,  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Althouse  delivered  a 
masterly  address  which  held  the 
closest  attention.  Mr.  Althouse  said 
a  teacher  must  be  a  man  who  knows 
—  a  growing  man.  He  must  have  a 
vast  amount  of  sympathy  and  char- 
acter ;  must  be  in  touch  with  the  boy 
of  today.  If  the  teacher  has  not 
character  —  devoted,  rugged  strength 
of  soul— he  has  no  right  to  teach. 
Our  problem  is  not  to  make  life  easier 
but   to  make  men  stronger.     There  is 
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something  outside  the  subject  and  its 
attainment.  The  master  passion  has 
to  do  with  the  whole  being  of  the 
taught,  and  can  best  be  expressed 
in  the  word  "  Faith  ". 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Rowe, 
of  Baltimore,  who  gave  the  Commer- 
cial School  Statistics.  This  paper 
will  probably  appear  in  full  later. 
Many  who  heard  it  were  surprised  at 
the  facts  brought  out,  the  immense 
number  of  students,  the  large  amount 
of  money  paid  annually  for  commer- 
cial education,  the  tremendous  growth 
within  the  last  ten  years  and  all  it 
applied  to  commercial  branches.  He 
estimated  the  number  of  schools  be- 
tween 900  and  1,000;  teachers,  about 
5,000;  and  students,  from  200,000  to 
225,000.  The  number  attendingpublic 
high  schools  is  rapidly  increasing, 
while  the  number  atteriding  normal 
schools,  academies  and  other  private 
schools  has  fallen  in  the  past  ten 
years.  More  students  attend  our 
private  commercial  schools  than  all 
our  colleges,  universities  and  profes- 
sional schools.  High  school  attend- 
ance is  increasing  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  attendance  of  private  com 
mercial  schools.  The  estimated  an- 
nual tuition  of  private  commercial 
schools  is  $5,000,000.  I  believe  in 
private  commercial  schools  but  they 
must  increase  their  efficiency.  We 
are  conducting-  schools  first  and  bus- 
iness enterprises  second.  Commer- 
cialism has  been  too  prominent.  The 
public  is  supporting  the  better 
schools.  Competition  is  becoming 
keener.  Our  teachers  must  be  better 
prepared.  If  we  raise  our  standards, 
success  will  continue. 

After  he  had  concluded  Mr.  Enos 
Spencer,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,then  took 
the  floor  and  stated  that  he  believed 
that  Mr.  Rowe  had  underestimated 
the  figures  he  gave  throughout.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Lyons,  of  Chicago,  wished  to 
have  tlie  papers  read;  that  a  move- 
ment ought  to  be  started  to  help  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  securing 
more  accurate  results.  He  believed 
it  would  be  useful  if  the  Association 
would  deal  direct  with  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Mr.  Rowe  said  that  he 
has  visited  Washington  but  found  it 
difficult  to  get  any  information.  First, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  did  not  have 
the  names  of  schools  to  send  reports. 
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Second,  the  reports  sent  were  in 
many  cases  not  returned  by  the 
schools.  He  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  bear  the  expense  of  col- 
lecting the  statistics  and  tabulating 
the  same.  Mr.  L.  L.  Williams,  of 
Rochester,  noted  the  difficulty  in 
getting  accurate  statistics  and  be- 
lieved some  other  method  was  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  which  were  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Robert  Spencer  :  That 
the  private  commercial  schools  and 
business  colleges  are  urgently  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation complete  statistics  of  their 
respective  schools.  That  all  schools 
that  are  not  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary blanks  ask  the  Department  for 
the  same.  The  motion  was  passed. 
Mr.  Steihl,  of  Washington,  also 
stated  that  he  had  found  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  government  doc- 
uments unsatisfactory  and  incom- 
plete. He  sometimes  found  forty 
schools  in  a  town  where  the  govern- 
ment report  gave  only  two. 

Mr.  M.  Bates  Stephens,  Supt.  of 
Public  Education,  State  of  Maryland, 
spoke  on  "  The  Relation  of  Teachers 
to  Students."  This  paper,  or  at  least 
an  abstract,  will  probably  appear 
later.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able communications  of  the  entire 
convention. 

Mr.  Stephens  said  that  the  ideas 
and  principles  of  republican  gov- 
ernment are  interwoven  with  our 
educational  system.  The  school  ex- 
ists for  the  pupil,  not  the  teacher. 
The  vital  factor  is  the  teacher.  The 
student  is  rough  marble,  the  teacher 
is  the  sculptor.  Dr.  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler  regards  the  following  as 
evidences  of  an  education:  1.  Cor- 
rectness and  precision  in  the  use  of 
the  mother  tongue.  2.  Refined  and 
gentle  manners  which  are  the  ex- 
pression of  fi.xed  thoughts  and  act- 
ions. 3.  The  power  and  habit  of 
reflection.  4.  The  power  of  growth. 
■  5.  Efficiency,  or  the  power  to  do. 
Educational  work  everywhere  today 
suffers  from  lack  of  a  passion  for 
teaching.  There  must  come  in  Amer- 
ica a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
teacher  as  a  teacher.  The  stiident 
imitates  the  teacher  — the  teacher 
should    be   worthy   of    imitation. 
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It  was  moved  by  Jerome  B.  Howard, 
of  Cincinnati,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
L.  L.  Williams,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
Mr.  Stephens,  as  an  expression  of  the 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  in- 
spiring paper. 

Mr.  Edwin  Leibfreed,  Ph.  D.,  Dean 
of  the  American  Commercial  Schools 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  read 
an  exhaustive  and  scholarly  paper  on 
"  Why  America  Seeks  Commercial  Ed- 
ucation." Among  other  good  things 
Mr.  Leibfreed  said,  the  two  view 
points  of  commercial  education  today 
are  utility  and  necessity.  Necessity- 
is  the  lever  moving  commercial 
schools.  Commercial  education 
teaches  the  youth  to  think,  to  plan 
and  apply,  to  interpret  economic  and 
social  problems,  and  to  read  aright 
the  industrial  signs  of  the  times. 

Large  corporations  complain  of  lack 
of  directive  ability.  General  culture 
is  a  primal  neces'sity.  Witness  our 
tremendous  development.  The  St. 
Louis  Exposition  cost  four  times  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  which  now  con- 
tains 14  states  and  15,000,000  souls. 
With  one  fourteenth  of  the  area  of 
the  world  and  one-twentieth  of  its 
population,  we  produced  in  1905,  84% 
of  the  world's  corn,  75%'  of  cotton, 
54",,  of  copper,  50",,  of  petroleum.  In 
100  years  we  have  accumulated 
$110,000,000,000.  Great  Britain  re- 
quired 2,000  years  to  get  one  half  of 
this  amount.  20%  of  all  the  world's 
money  is  ours;  67%  of  the  world's 
banking  power.  We  are  richest  in 
human  energy,  as  well  as  in  mineral 
resources. 

Hence,  commercial  education  comes 
to  the  foreground.  The  American 
Commercial  Schools  Institutions  with 
its  four  years'  collegiate  course  for 
teachers  has  come  into  being  to  meet 
every  demand,  however  exacting, 
that  the  business  world  can  make. 
Of  the  400,000  teachers  in  the  United 
States,  only  28»„  are  men  and  only 
lO'Vi'  of  the  women  teachers  have  re- 
ceiyed  professional  training.  Edu- 
cation  means   emancipation  from  in- 
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tellectual,  moral   and   spiritual  error. 

At  the  close  Mr.  Miner,  of  New 
York,  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  extended  to  Mr.  Leibfreed  for  the 
excellent  paper.  So  voted.  After  the 
usual  notices  were  read  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Associa- 
tion listened  to  three  intellectual 
giants  — Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  Hon.  Leslie 
M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  Dr. 
D.  C.  Gilman,  Ex-President  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Gilman  em- 
phasized three  principles —  1.  En- 
forced honesty  everywhere.  2.  Form 
good  habits,  personal,  social,  mental, 
moral.  3.  Alertness  of  mind.  One 
aid  to  alertness  is  to  read  good  liter- 
ature. 

Secretary  Bonaparte  was  on  the  pro- 
gram for  remarks  only,  yet  many  of 
his  comments  elicited  warm  applause. 

The  address  of  Secretary  Shaw  on 
the  Evolution  of  Self  Government  was 
given  the  closest  possible  attention. 
He  outlined  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, showed  constantly  the  logical 
connection  of  events,  and  yet  inter- 
spersed so  many  timely  jokes  and 
outbursts  of  wit  that  he  kept  the 
large  audience  spellbound  through- 
out. This  one  address  was  worth 
coming  hundreds  of  miles  to  hear. 

At  the  Friday  forenoon  session,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Lister,  of  Baltimore,  was  called 
upon  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  illness  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Mills,  of  Roch- 
ester. Mr.  Lister  made  a  forcible  pre- 
sentation. He  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  concentration,  of  making  all  the 
work  specimen  work.  He  believes  we 
should  teach  the  student  how  to  move 
the  hand;  he  would  break  up  all  awk- 
ward movement.  Mr.  Lister  accom- 
panied his  talk  by  an  admiral  presen- 
tation on  the  black  board  of  the  prin- 
ciples he  suggested. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Bentley,  of  New  York, 
took  his  place  and  discussed  Advance 
Bookkeeping.  Mr.  Bentley  placed  on 
the  blackboard  an  elaborate  state- 
ment of  a  closing  of  a  loss  and  gain 
account  or  balance  account  and  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
chartered  accountants  handled  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  large 
firms. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Eldredge,  Simmons'  Col- 
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lege,  Boston,  read  an  interestins^  pa- 
per on  "  How  to  Produce  Good  Sten- 
ographers." A  stenographer  must 
be  able  to  hear  acutely,  to  see  dis- 
tinctly, and  think  quickly.  English 
is  essential.  So,  also,  is  a  good  gen- 
eral education. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Read.  Providence,  R.  1., 
in  his  paper,  "  A  Commercial  Teach- 
ers' Avocation,"  fully  proved  the 
wisdom  of  having  one's  interest  in 
other  matters  than  purely  school 
work.  Mr.  Read's  hobby  is  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a  three  or 
four  acre  "farm"  and  hennery.  From 
figures  he  proved  it  a  financial  suc- 
cess, and  from  many  photographs, 
showed  how  a  barren  lot  had  been 
changed  by  skillful  landscape  gar- 
dening, and  brains  into  a  veritable 
Eden."  This  novel  departure  from  the 
usual  routine  of  Convention  papers 
was  greeted  with  deserved  applause. 

FRIDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Miss  Flora  Pryor,  Water  bury, 
Conn.,  read  a  very  helpful, paper  on 
"  How  we  can  make  Business  College 
English  Interesting  to  Students." 
Association  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  language  of  students.  Bring  to 
class  mistakes  noticed  anywhere.  The 
teacher  creates  the  atmosphere  of  the 
class  room.  Keep  the  attention  of 
the  class.  Make  the  recitation  worth 
while.     Be  kind  and  cheerful. 

A  neglected  phase  of  school  work 
was  covered  in  a  thoughtful  talk  by 
Dr.  Cheesman  A.  Herrick.  Central 
High  School,  Philadelphia.  His  sub- 
ject was  "  Training  for  Oral  Discourse 
in  Commercial  Schools."  Ability  to 
handle  one's  self  and  to  present  ideas 
.  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 
Control  of  one's  voice  :  clear  cut, 
moderated,  even  tone  is  possible,  if 
pains  are  taken. 

"Typewriting"  was  discussed  by 
Miss  Alice  M.'Wood,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.  Push,  patience  and  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  both  pupil  and 
teacher  are  necessary.  At  first,  few 
explanations.  Teach  the  use  and 
care  of  the  machine  gradually.  Type- 
writing and  shorthand  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  work  is  most  important. 
Keep  in  close  touch  with  graduates, 
and  so  learn  what  to  do  or  not  do. 
The  ultimate  aim  is  the  thinking  typ- 
ist. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
presence  of  Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz,  of 
Brooklyn,  who  holds  the  world's  rec- 
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ord  for  rapid  typewriting.  Recently 
at  Toronto,  she  wrote  2952  words  in 
30  minutes.  Her  average  for  dicta- 
tion is  120  words  per  minute. 

"  Scientific  Salesmanship  "  bv  Mr. 
Carl  H.  Pierce,  New  York,  held  the 
closest  attention.  With  Mr.  Miner 
representing  the  busy  man  of  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Pierce  illustrated  the  ap- 
proach, the  demonstration,  the  sale, 
and  collection  of  bill  in  a  manner 
which  showed  him  to  be  a  past  mas- 
ter. The  necessary  qualities  in  a 
salesman,  are  character,  stiff  back- 
bone, fearlessness.  He  must  know 
his  goods  thoroughly. 

After  the  last  paper  had  been  read, 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Miller,  of  New  York, 
on  a  question  of  privilege,  explained 
why  he  had  withdrawn  his  offer  of  a 
cup.  A  spirited  discussion  followed. 
The  report  of  Executive  Committee 
representing  the  matter  was  also  read 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Eldridge,  of  Boston, 
moved  that  the  Association  endorse 
the  action  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee in  providing  a  cup  taking  the 
place  of  that  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Mill- 
er. This  was  seconded  by'Mr.  Miner, 
and  was  so  voted.  The  donor  of  the 
second  cup  was  announced  as  Mr. 
John  J.  Eagan,  of  the  Eagan  School 
of  Business,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  The 
discussion  was  participated  in  by 
manv  members,  was  fought  with  in- 
tense earnestness,  but  at  no  point 
did  any  of  the  speakers  lose  their 
temper,  nor  was  any  unfriendly  in- 
sinuations or  words  uttered. 

Cbe  Banquet. 

The  Banquet  at  the  Hotel  Rennert, 
Friday  evening,  was  attended  by  the 
largest  number  of  members  and  lady 
friends  in  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, 200  in  number.  President 
Charles  T.  Piatt  made  an  admiral 
and  witty  toastmaster  or  "roast- 
master"  as  one  or  two  of  the  speak- 
ers expressed  themselves. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  from  the 
two  U.  S.  Senators  and  from  the  May- 
or, vet  not  withstanding  this  sudden 
shrinkage  of  talent,  a  creditable  ar- 
rav  of  speakers  was  presented  through 
the  effort  of  Mr.  Norman. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Forrest,  Secretary 
of  the  Merchants  &  Manufacturers 
Association,  in  replying  to  the  toast 
of  "  Commercial  Baltimore,"  express- 
ed the  great  pleasure  the  City  felt  in 
having  the  Association  present,  and 
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stated  that  he  believed  Baltimore  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  the  United  States.  He  said 
that  we  must  acquire  knowledge  by 
experience  and  by  foresight.  As  an 
illustration,  he  noted  that  the  fire  of 
two  years  ago  was  not  out  before 
movements  were  on  foot  which  were 
quickly  and  well  carried  out  so  that 
now  we  have  a  better  and  larger  city 
than  ever  before.  He  believed  that 
the  foresight  which  made  this  possi- 
ble, should  be  talked  to  students  by 
commercial  teachers. 

Mr.  Kenrick  Hill,  of  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  followed  with  pleasant  remarks 
and  many  compliments  for  the  teach- 
ers. Mr.'Charles  H.  Requa,  of  Brook- 
lyn, read  an  original  poem  on  the 
"Man  Behind  the  Pen."  Mr.  J.  H. 
Tregoe,  President  of  the  Merchants  & 
Travelers  Association  referred  to  the 
pleasure  he  had  as  a  student  in  com- 
mercial schooling.  He  also  alluded 
to  Baltimore  as  "  no  mean  city,"  as 
the  city  from  which  the  first  railway 
in  America  was  started,  and  the  first 
telegram  sent,  and  where  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  was  written.  He 
believed  that  a  man  who  was  not  a 
student  stood  no  chance  whatever  in 
the  struggle  of  the  business  world  _ 
which  is  really  the  survivor  of  the  fit- 
test. No  knowledge  is  equal  to  strong 
character. 

Dr.  George  W.  Ward,  President  of 
the  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
came  on  very  short  notice,  and  de- 
livered a  scholarly  address.  His 
toast  was  "  The  Law  of  Opposites." 
He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing both  sides  of  the  subject.  He 
stated  that  pupils  should  learn  to  use 
their  judgment.  There  are  two  ways 
of  teaching:  First,  to  learn  every- 
thing, and  keep  from  seeing  anything 
until  all  the  steps  led  up  are  past. 
Second,  travel  no  past,  but  give  the 
pupil  perfectlv  plain  conclusions,  and 
have  the  pupil  nothing  left  to  work 
out.  He  believed  that  the  golden 
plan  or  ideal  was  a  combination  of 
the  two.  We  should  avoid  both  the 
superficial  and  the  failure  to  learn 
from  others.  His  address  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  applause. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Field,  of  Boston, 
followed  with  a  number  of  original 
stories,  and  also  Mr.  Jerome  B.  How- 
ard, of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Mr.  Howard 
brought  greetings  from  the  nestor  of 
the    shorthand    profession,    Mr.    Ben 

Pitman,    who    has  been    67    years    a 
teacher.      Mr.    Howard's    jokes   and 
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stories  were  brig-ht  and  well  received. 
The  Depew  of  the  whole  evening  was 
Mr.  W.  J.  Kinsley,  of  New  York,  who 
kept  the  audience  in  a  constant  roar 
as  joke  followed  joke,  which  with  his 
apt  illustrations  and  applications, 
made  a  fitting  climax  to  a  very  suc- 
cessful evening.  At  the  close  of  the 
banquet,  there  was  a  strong  universal 
demand  that  Mr.  Norman  be  called 
for.  Mr.  Norman  spoke  at  some 
length,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the 
presence  of  the  Convention,  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  shown  to  the 
city,  and  closed  with  the  strong  hope 
that  the  members  would  bear  away 
with  them  the  most  pleasant  recollec- 
tion of  Baltimore  and  its  hospitality. 

At  the  business  session  Saturday 
morning,  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold 
the  next  annual  session  at  the  Wal- 
worth Business  and  Stenographic 
School,  New  York,  was  read.  Mr. 
George  P.  Lord  invited  the  associa- 
tion to  meet  at  his  school  in  Boston. 
The  Association  decided  to  go  to  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Herald,  Mr. 
Myron  R.  Meekins,  wrote  a  letter  ac- 
knowledging the  honor  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  drawing  attention  to  the 
tremendous  development  of  the 
Southland,  to  which  Commercial 
teachers  contribute  much.  Sixty-six 
new  members  were  elected.  The 
Treasurer's  report  showed  a  net  bal- 
ance of  $  150.  The  committee  on  res- 
olutions in  the  strongest  terms  thank- 
ed the  host,  Mr.  Norman,  as  well  as 
the  several  speakers,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  Press.  The  election  of  oflficers 
followed. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Spencer,  in  a  fitting- 
speech,  presented  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent with  a  beautiful  Easter  egg, 
suitably  inscribed.  This  called  forth 
from  the  recipient  one  of  the  wittiest 
speeches  of  the  Convention. 

This  closed  a  Convention  that  in 
point  of  numbers,  excellence  of  pro- 
gram, and  freedom  from  disappoint- 
ments, stands  as  one  of  the  best.  The 
care  of  details,  the  admirable  ar- 
rangements for  eating,  and,  above 
all,  the  warm  hearted,  generous,  and 
sincere  welcome  from  the  citizens  of 
Baltimore,  make  the  Convention  a 
distinct  success  for  the  prince  of 
hosts  and  entertainers,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Norman. 

O.  C.  DORNEY. 


Shorthand  medal  Contests. 


REPORTED    BY    MESSRS    K.    C.   HILL  AND 
D.    W.     WALTON. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  E. 
C.  T.  A.  held  in  New  York,  April, 
1905,  following  a  discussion  of  rapid 
writing  at  a  meeting  of  the  shorthand 
section,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Miller,  of 
New  York,  offered  a  silver  cup,  value 
$100,  to  be  competed  for  under  the 
auspices  of  the  association  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  1906.  On  the  same 
occasion  Mr.  Enoch  N.  Minor,  Editor 
of  the  Typewriter  and  Phonographic 
World,  offered  a  gold  medal,  value 
$75,  for  stenographers  who  had  com- 
menced the  study  of  shorthand  within 
ten  years.  The  donors  stipulated 
that  the  contests  were  to  be  open  to 
the  world  and  all  arrangements  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  incoming 
president  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.,  (Mr. 
Charles  T.  Piatt  I  and  his  executive 
board,  who  discussed  the  matter  and 
in  December,  1905,  Mr.  Piatt  requested 
the  following  gentlemen  to  act  as  a 
committee  to  conduct  the  tests: 

E.  V*.  Murphy,  care  of  U.  S.  Senate.  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C. 

KendrickC.  Hill,  Trenton,  X.J. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  9  Adelaide  Street,  East 
Toronto,  Can. 

F.  F.  Dutton,  1017  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

H.  G.  Healy.  203  Broadway,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 

Dudley  W.  Walton,  351  Eleventh  Street, 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Raymond  P.  Kelly,  Chicaffo,  111.,  care  of 
John  R.  Gregg. 

H.  M.  PechiD,  Equitable  Building,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Charles  Currier  Beale.  care  of  Superior 
Court,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bernard  De  Bear,  care  of  Metropolitan 
Shorthand  School,  London,  England. 

Charles  H.  Requa,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Isaac  S.  Dement,  325  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago.  111. 

A.  C.  Welch,  care  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  F.  Keinard,  353  West  122d  Street,  Xew 
York    City. 

H.  L.  Andrews,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Fred  Irland,  care  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  McGurrin,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Of  this  number  Messrs  Irland,  Mc- 
Gurrin and  Kelly  did  not  accept  the 
invitation.    The  remaining  members 
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elected  Mr.  Charles  C.  Beale  as  chair- 
man, who  corresponded  with  each 
member  and  obtained  their  respec- 
tive ideas,  and  finally  drew  up  a  draft 
list  of  rules  which  were  finally  dis- 
cussed by  such  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as'  assembled  at  Baltimore  for 
the  190ti  convention.  Those  present 
were  Messrs  ^Murphy,  Hill,  Healey, 
Walton,  Pechin,  Beale,  Requa,  and 
Keinard,  being  a  majority  of  the 
original  committee.  The  following 
sub-committees  were  appointed  : 

Committee  of  Selection  of  Dictation 
Matter  :  Messrs  Beale,  Healey  and 
Pechin. 

Committee  on  Timing :  Messrs 
Hill,  Requa  and  Walton. 

Reader  for  Medal  Contest:  Mr. 
Beale. 

Reader  for  Cup  Contest :  Mr. 
Pechin. 

Secretarv  of  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Hill. 

Recording  Clerk,  Mr.  Walton. 

The  matter  was  counted  by  Dr. 
Woodford  D.  Anderson,  New  York 
City. 

It  was  ordered  that  all  documents 
in  connection  with  the  contest  should 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Beale,  but  they  were  temporarily 
handed  to  Messrs  Hill  and  Walton 
with  a  view  of  preparing  a  report  of 
the    contests. 

At  the  session  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  13th,  Mr  Miller 
stated  that  he  had  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  amount  of  publicity  that  had 
been  given  to  the  cup  contests,  and 
he  desired  to  withdraw  his  cup  for 
the  year.  After  discussion  the  asso- 
ciation voted  to  allow  Mr.  Miller  to 
withdraw  his  offer,  and  by  another 
vote,  accepted  a  cup  from  Mr.  John 
J.  Eagan  of  Hoboken. 

The  contests  commenced  at  2  p.  m. 
on  Saturday  the  14th  of  April,  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  Baltimore  Business 
College.  Those  entering  for  the 
medal  contest  were: 

Herbert  Sidney  Godfrey,  c,o  Lon- 
don Phonetic  Shorthand  Writers  As- 
sociation, London,   England. 

Clyde  Harrington  Marshall,  159 
West  44th  Street,  New  York  City,  N. 
Y. 

Lafayette  P.  Temple,  Equitable 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  W.  PATTON. 
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Emil  A.  Trefzger,  court  reporter, 
Peoria,  111. 

Those  entering  for  the  cup  contest 
were  :  Messrs  Godfrey,  Marshall  and 
Trefzger  as  above,  with  the  addition 
of  Mr.  Fred  Irland,  official  reporter. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


The  tests  ■ 

were  as  follows: 

First  Med 

al  Test:    Read  by  Mr.  Beale  in 

exactly  five 

min 

utes ;  from  the  Congression- 

alKecord. 

Feb. 

9, 190f..  page  2249. 

First    min 

lute 

132  words 

Second     " 

IfiS      ■■ 

Tliird 

148       " 

Fourth      " 

143       " 

Fifth 

137 

Total 

723,  Av.  1443/5th,  per  min. 

Second  Medal  Test:    Read  by  Mr.  Beale  in 

exactly  five  minutes;  from  the  Sun,  Balti- 

more, April  14th, 

,  1906,  page  1,  col.  1. 

First    minute 

Ifi2  words 

Second     ' 

176 

Third 

169 

Fourth      ' 

167 

Fifth 

160 

Total 

SM       ■•  or  Av.  166  4/5  th. 

Third  .Medal  Test:  K'ead  by  Mr.  Beale  in 
exactly  five  minutes:  from  the  Congress- 
ional Record,  Feb.  6,  1:k>6,  page  207li.    - 

First    minute       ISO  words 

Second       "  171 

Third         "  172 

Fourth       ••  1.57 

Fifth  "  1S2 

Total  862       "  Av.  172  2/5th. 

Fourth  Medal  Test:  Read  by  Beale  in 
exactly  five  minutes;  from  the  Baltimore 
American,  April  14th,  1906,  page  IS,  col.  1. 

First    minute       1S2  words 

Second       "  2O0 

Third  "  200 

Fourth       ••  1S7 

Fifth  "  1S6 

Total  9r«       "  Av.  191  words  per 

minute. 


Fifth  Medal  Test:  Read  by  Mr.  Beale 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  March  8th, 
190i;,  page  3590. 

207  words 


First    minute 
.Second      " 
Third 
Fourth      " 
Fifth 
Total 


197 
193 


1002 


Av.  20(]  2/5th. 


First  Cup  Test:  Read  by  Mr.  Pechin  in 
exactlj' five  minutes;  from  the  Sun,  Balti- 
more, April  14th,  page  7,  col.  1. 

First    minute       212  words 

Second      "  209 

Third         "  183 

Fourth      "  197 

Fifth         "  1S,S 

Total  989       "  Av.  197  4/r,th. 

Second  Cup  Test:  Read  by  Mr.  Pechin; 
from  the  Baltimore  American,  April  14th, 
190t;,  page  IS,  col.  3. 

ainute       196  words 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Total 


183 


Av.  201  2/5th. 


Third  Cup  Test:  Read  by  Mr.  Pechin 
from  the  Baltimore  Evening  Herald,  last 
edition,  April  14th,  1906,  page  21,  col.  6. 

First    minute       206  words 

Second      "  195       " 

Third         "  214 

Fourth      "  214 

Fifth         "  188 

Total  2017       "  Av.  203  2/5th. 

Each  candidate  was  allowed  ninety 
minutes  to  prepare  his  transcript  for 
either  test,  and  was  allowed  to  select 
which  dictation  pleased  him  best. 
All  candidates  were  previously  asked 
to  state  if  they  were  satisfied  with 
the  dictation. 

The  transcription  was  done  under 
the  eyes  of  the  committee,   and   con- 


testants were  allowed  to  get  out  their 
transcripts  by  any  means  they  thought 
best.  After  handing  in  the  trans- 
cripts the  entire  committee  examined 
the  matter  and  passed  on  the  errors. 
One  per  cent  from  gross  speed  was 
deducted  for  each  material  error  and 
one  quarter  of  one  per  cent  for  each 
immaterial  error.  The  decision  of 
the  committee  on  these  matters  was 
in  all  cases  unanimous,  and  the  re- 
sults was  finally  announced  as  follows. 

medal  eoniest  Hesults. 

First—  H.  S.  Godfrey,  transcribed  the  sec- 
ond test.  Eight  material  errors;  eight  im- 
material errors. 


.Second  —  Lafayette, 
cribed  the  third  test. 
errors;  twenty-three  ii 


P.     Temple,      trans- 
Fourteen   material 
imaterial  errors. 


Third  — C.  H.  Marshall,  transcribed  the 
third  test.  Fifty-two  material  errors;  eigh- 
teen immaterial  errors. 

Fourth  — Emil  A.  Trefzger,  second  test. 
Fifty-five  material  errors;  twenty-seven 
immaterial  errors. 

CUP   TESTS 

Mr.  Fred  Irland  commenced  the 
transcription  of  the  third  cup  test, 
but  when  he  was  informed,  after  the 
words  had  been  counted,  at  what 
rate  it  had  been  read  he  declined  to 
proceed  further  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  well  known  that  he  could  write 
much  faster  than  that.  Mr.  Marshall 
also  proceeded  lo  transcribe  for  the 
cup  test  but  at  the  end  of  ninety  min- 
utes he  was  only  able  to  hand  in  about 
one-half  of  the  matter  dictated.  The 
committee  therefore  decided  that  as 
none  of  the  contestants  had  actually 
fulfilled  the  conditions,  the  cup 
should  be  withheld  for  this  year. 


Che  Official  Roster  of  the  Eastern  eommercial  Ceacbers'  Jlssociation  for  1907 : 


President,  Raymond  G.  Laird,  New  York,  N.  T. 

Vice  President,  Miss  Mary  E.  Peirce,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  Vice  President,  (>.  C.  Dorney,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Third  Vice  President,  L.  M.  Thornburgh,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

General  Secretary,  F.  E.   Lakey,  Providence,  R.  L 

First  Assistant  Secretary,  Ford  O.  Harrison,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Second  Asst.  Secretary,  Miss  Alice  M.  Wood,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  L.  K.  Matthias,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Assistant  Treasurer.  \V.  H.  Kinyon,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


Enecutive  Board. 

One  Year,    C.  \V.  D.  Cotfin,  UK)  Washington  S(i.,  .\ew  York,  X.  Y. 

W.  H.  Beacom,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Two  Years,  E.  M.  Hull.  1207  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Gill,  Trenton,  .N.  J. 
Three  Years,  E.  H.  .Norman.  Baltimore.   .Md. 

E.  H.  Eldridge.  Boston,  Mass. 
Place  of  next   meeting:    Boston,    Mass.,   Simmons'   College,   day 
meetings  ;  Lord's  School,  Evening  meetings. 


MISS  MARY    H.    PFIRCK. 


I..    M.  THORNBUR(iIl. 


L.  B.  MATTHIAS. 


*^^^u^i/hed^<^/iu^iiir*      ^ 


S.  H.   GODFREV. 

Sidney  Herbert  Godfrey  is  a  native 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devonshire, 
England,  and  is  now '28  years  of  age. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
the  Minuting  Cleric  to  the  Heart  of 
Oak  Benefit  Society,  London,  the  lar- 
gest centralized  benefit  society  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Godfrey  has  already  re- 
ceived several  gold  and  silver  medals 
for  rapid  shorthand  writing,  and  on 
August  12th,  1904,  he  passed  a  rigid 
test  at  the  rate  of  210  words  a  minute 
for  continuous  writing  from  new 
matter  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes. 
On  unofficial  tests  he  has  reached  a 
speed  of  250  words  a  minute.  Mr. 
Godfrey's  method  of  training  to  reach 
these  high  speeds,  has  been  to  take 
dictation  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
fastest  possible  speed,  and  in  the 
evening  he  would  write  at  a  uniform 
rate  from  standard  novels.  On  one 
occasion  he  took  down  from  dictation 
the  whole  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
"  Lothair."  He  has  filled  scores  of 
note-books  with  his  notes,  which  have 
been  taken  for  pleasure's  sake.  A 
few  years  ago  he  also  organized  an 
association  of  writers  of  the  Is:iac 
Pitman  system.  Mr.  Godfrey's  favo- 
rite physical  exercise  is  church  bell 
ringing,  but  he  is  still  more  fond  of 
the  exhilirating  mental  exercise  of 
following  a  rapid  speaker  with  note 
book  and  fountain  pen  He  is  confi- 
dent that  the  Isaac  Pitman  system  of 
shorthand  can  be  written  with  legi- 
bility, as  fast  as  it  is  possible  to 
speak  plainly. 


Report  of  the  Jl.  e.  S.  T. 

The  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  American  Commercial 
Schools  Institution,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Edwin  Liebfreed,  the 
Dean,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Sadler-Bry- 
ant &  Stratton  Business  College,  Bal 
timore,  Md.,  April  11,  1906,  2  :  30  p.  m. 

F.  A.  Sadler,  of  the  Sadler-Bryant 
&  Stratton  Business  College,  was 
elected  Vice-Chairman. 

O.  C.  Dorney,  of  the  American  Com- 
mercial School,  AUentown,  Pa.,  was 
elected  Secretary. 

The  following  were  appointed  Ex- 
ecutive Committee :  T.  W.  Book- 
myer,  Sanduskv,  O.;  F.G.  Allen,  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  W.  B.  Elliott,  Wheel- 
ing, West  Va. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  it  was 
suggested  by  Robert  C.  Spencer,  of 
Milwaukee,  that  Dr.  H.  M.  Rowe, 
President  of  the  Commercial  Schools 
Institution,  outline  what  in  his 
(  Rowe's  )  opinion  should  constitute 
the  minimum  course  of  study  for  af- 
filiated schools.  I'pon  this  sugges- 
tion. Dr.  Rowe  stated  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  minimum  course  should 
consist  of  what  he  had  alreadv  out- 
lined and  published  in  "  The  Budget  " 
for  November,  1905. 

A  motion  by  Robert  C.  Spencer, 
that  the  Advisory  Council  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
formulation  of  the  minimum  course 
of  study,  and  the  standard  to  be  at- 
tained in  each  branch  was  supported 
by  F.  G.  Allen,  and  unanimously  car- 
ried. 

Robert  C.  Spencer  further  moved 
that  the  Advisory  Council  accept  and 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
the  subjects  outlined  in  the  minimum 
commercial  and  stenographic  courses 
as  read  by  Dr.  Rowe  before  this  body 
with  the  exception  of  Commercial 
Geography,  which  was  to  be  optional. 
This  motion  was  supported  by  Cleorge 
P.  Lord,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chair  next  called  for  a  discus- 
sion of  examination  papers  with  a 
view  of  establishing  the  standard  for 


affiliated  schools.  This  was  followed 
by  a  discussion  by  Messrs.  Lord, 
Dorney  and  Rowe.  While  this  sub- 
ject was  carefully  considered,  no  def- 
inite action  was  taken. 

The  Chair  next  called  for  instruc- 
tions relative  to  the  preparation  of 
examination  papers.  On  motion  by 
George  P.  Lord,  the  Chair  appointed 
George  P.  Lord,  O.  C.  Dorney  and  F. 
G.  Allen  as  a  Committee  to  select 
representatives  from  affiliated  schools 
to  prepare  examination  papers,  and 
to  report  before  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Uniformity  of  diplomas  for  all  affi- 
liated schools  was  next  considered, 
but  no  definite  action  was  taken  on 
this  question. 

On  motion  by  F.  A.  Sadler,  the 
meeting  was  adjourned. 

Heport   of    eommittee    On    Examination 
Papers. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  appointment  of  members 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  exam- 
inations, reported  the  following  as- 
signments : 

Book-keeping,  Enos  Spencer; 
Arithmetic,  O.  C.  Dorney;  English, 
W.  B.  Elliott  ;  Shorthand,  C.  M.  Mill- 
er ;  Typewriting,  C.  V.  Fulton  ;  Spell- 
ing, F.  A.  Sadler;  Correspondence, 
Francis  G.  Allen  :  Penmanship,  L.  E. 
Stacy ;  Commercial  Law,  George  P. 
Lord. 

In  case  of  the  inability  of  any  of 
these  gentlemen  to  perform  the  duties 
assigned,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Dean  be  given  powers  of  substitution. 

The  following  members  were  pres- 
ent : 

Enos  Spencer,  Spencerian  Commer- 
cial School,  Louisville,  Ky.;  George 
P.  Lord,  Salem  Commercial  School, 
Salem,  Mass.;  Robert  C.  Spencer, 
Spencerian  Business  College,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.;  O.  C.  Dorney,  The 
American  Commercial  School,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.;  F.  A.  Sadler,  Sadler-Bry- 
ant &  Stratton  Business  College,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  Charles  Miller,"  Miller 
vSchool,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.;  Fran- 
cis G.  Allen,  Rogers  &  Allen  School, 
Fall  River,  Mass.;  Harry  Rowe;  Ed- 
win Liebfreed  ;  W.  H.  Sadler. 


W.  H.  BEACOX. 


L.  C.  McCANN, 


E.  M.  HULI.. 


f^^f3^u^med4/^/lfu:aiir*      ^ 


eonventioti   Comment. 


.Some  of  the  members  bought  President 
Piatt  a  large,  fancy,  chocolate  Easter  egg 
and  presented  it  to  him.  Upon  opening  the 
box  and  discovering  what  it  was,  he  re- 
marked in  his  dry  and  droll  way  that  it  was 
not  e.iactly  what  he  was  expecting.  Later 
on  he  placed  it  upon  the  desk  and  said  he 
had  just  7aid  his  Easter  egg  — and  the  ap- 
plause made  further  remarks  unnecessary. 

Some  one  asked  what  it  was  good  for,  and 
Horton  told  the  President  it  was  good  for 
his  honj'-parts,  which  proved  a  new  appli- 
cation of  Piatt's  own  witticism  at  the  ban- 
quet the  evening  before. 

The  Baltimore  Bivalves  were  just  as  good 
as  advertised.  Indeed  the  name  is  most 
euphonious  and  suggesti\-e  —  BaltiMORE 
Bivalves.  That  also  recalls  the  story  one 
of  the  Banqueters  got  off  about  the  little 
girl  who  looked  so  niournfiil  after  eating  a 
big  dinner,  and  upon  being  asked  why  she 
looked  so  she  replied  that  she  felt  jnore-an- 
full. 

And  by  the  way,  much  wit  went  to  waste 
because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  of  the 
banquet,  being  midnight  when  the  tables 
were  deserted. 

No  one  felt  like  saying,  '"Oh  pshaw," 
when  Secretary  Shaw  concluded  his  mem- 
orable address  Thursday  evening  before  the 
appreciative  Business  Educators. 

In  his  opening  remarks  as  Toastmaster  at 
the  Banquet,  President  Piatt  said  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  had  selected  the  hony-part 
(referring  to  his  own  "  skinniness  ")  of  the 
Board  to  fill  the  important  part  of  Toast- 
master. 

The  New  Baltimore  proved  a  great  and 
most  gratifying  surprise  to  all  Business 
Educators.  It  is  certainly  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  modern  push  and  pluck  and  en- 
terprise. Baltimore  will  from  this  on  not  be 
known  as  a  staid,  old,  half-enterprising. 
Southern  citj'.    Hurrah  for  Baltimore  ! 

And  the  Business  School  Proprietors  of 
Baltimore  certainly  proved  to  be  a  most 
congenial  lot.  And  we  got  it  from  a  reliable 
source  that  the  three  or  four  schools  club 
together  and  advertise  in  the  Street  Cars 
by  advertising  Business  Schools  and  Busi- 
ness Education  without  mentioning  any 
particular  names  or  schools.  Would  that 
as  much  might  be  said  of  other  cities!  and 
other  schools ! 

.\sk  Lister  when  the  street  cars  start  on 
Sunday  morning? 

The  Penmen  were  out  in  full  force  —  and 
a  more  congenial  lot  of  associates  would  be 
hard  to  find  this  side  of  the  Eternal  city. 

S.  C.  Malone,  the  engrosser  and  right 
royal  Southern  gentleman,  made  it  most 
pleasant  and  interesting  for  the  penmen 
who  found  their' way  into  his  delightful  den 
of  downright  dainty  designs  and  real  skill- 
ful artistic  engrossing.  He  gets  big  prices 
and  he  earns  them  by  conscientious  atten- 
tion to  details.  He  had  something  like 
$li'iOO,On  worth  of  orders  on  his  hook  awaiting 
his  attention  and  skill. 


Queen  of  Cypists. 


MISS  ROSE  L.  FRITZ  WINS  THREE  CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS IN  SUCCESSION.      ALL  PRE- 
VIOUS   RECORDS    BROKEN. 

At  the  National  Business  Show  re- 
cently held  in  Chicago,  Miss  Rose  L. 
Fritz  once  more  demonstrated  to 
many  that  she  is  the  most  marvelous 
typist  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
As  she  tapped  the  keys  with  lightning 
rapidity  all  the  records  of  the  past 
disappeared  like  dew  before  a  sum- 
mer sun.  To  the  thousands  of  on- 
lookers it  seemed  as  if  every  key  she 
struck  turned  to  words,  while  all  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  so  many  ma- 
chines working  together  and  the  sur- 
ging of  the  throng  about  the  stage 
had  no  more  effect  upon  her  than  if 
she  had  been  a  piece  of  marble.  In 
the  Blindfold  Championship  the  re- 
lentless click,  click  of  her  Underwood 
never  ceased  until  she  had  left  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  considered 
champions  hopelessly  in  the  rear  and 
put  1,343  words  between  her  and  her 
nearest  competitor.  The  Ladies' 
Championship  on  the  following  eve- 
ning only  brought  her  remarkable 
skill  all  the  more  in  evidence,  for,  as 
will  be  seen  on  consulting  the  tabu- 
lated results,  she  completely  eclipsed 
her  'record  of  the  previous  evening. 
But  the  crowning  victory  of  all  came 
on  Thursday  evening  when  Miss 
Fritz  captured  the  World's  Champion- 
ship together  with  the  beautiful  tro- 
phy presented  by  the  publishers  of 
"  Office  Appliances."  In  this  contest 
two  preliminary  trials  of  five  and  ten 
minutes  each  were  put  on  to  deter- 
mine who  should  qualify  for  the  fi- 
nal. As  will  be  seen  by  the  summary 
which  follows,  the  final  was  won  by 
Miss  Fritz,  who  broke  the  recori 
made  by  Mr.  Munter  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  by  several  hundred 
Words.  In  all  three  contests,  Miss 
Fritz  made  less  than  two  errors  for 
each  hundred  words  written,   and  in 


this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  words  written,  she 
completely  outclassed  her  competi- 
tors. 

Miss  Fritz,  who  is  but  eighteen 
years  of  age, learned  typewriting  from 
"  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Type- 
writing," under  the  direction  of  the 
author,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith,  who 
was  at  the  time  Principal  of  a  Brook- 
lyn school.  Mr.  Smith  is  now  Princi- 
pal of  the  typewriting  and  reporting 
departments  of  the  Kennedy  Short- 
hand School  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and 
here  Miss  Fritz  came  for  special  prep- 
aration when  she  decided  to  compete 
at  Chicago.  No  small  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  A.  M.  Kennedy  for  the  skillful 
manner  in  which  he  assisted  Miss 
Fritz  in  dictating  at  the  contests. 

BLINDFOLD    CHA?IPIONSHIP.— ONK    HOUR 
FROM  DICTATION. 

Errors 

Words  multi-  Net 

Written  Errors  plied  total 
by  five 

Rose  L.  Fritz  4157            ilO  4S0  4007 

H.  O.  Blaisdell   ..    :i7i:i          210  1050  26ii4 

C.  Middendorf...,  Wf,2          310  1550  2412 

.■\.  C.  Cooper 4052           375  IS75  2177 

Pearl  A  Power  ..    3981          391  1955  2026 

Nellie  Harrington  412!1          4:i8  2190  1939 

E.Trefzger 3182          261  1,305  1877 

L.W.Fisher 3414           351  1755  1659 

E.Becker 4172          604  3020  y52 

C.race  Ward 340fi         1022  5110  1704 

L.\r)lES'  CrtAMPIONSHIP. 

Rose  L.  Fritz-.,.  *  214(1  27  135         20(6 

t239(')  4S  24(1         215i; 

41(ri 

.Nellie  Harrington  2102  I2(J  (iOd         1502 

224U  96  480  1760 

3262 

Ella  .-^LKlatchner  JUS  94  47u         1575 

1S13  54  270         1573 

3148 

Pearl  A.  Power     ,  2221  1.36  680         1541 

2133    124    620    1513 

3054 

Selma  Walden         1709  113  565         1144 

1970  146  730         1240 

3485 

J.  Carpenter 2000  114  57(1         1430 

2003  2!HJ  1450  553 


Elizabeth  Becker  1S(« 

19(i 

!80 

824 

2093 

159 

794 

1298 
2122 

Grace  Ward 1SS9 

.574 

2870 

981 

1945 

W4 

4220 

2275 

»  Half  hour  dictation. 

3256 

t  Half  hour  copying. 

WORLD'S  CHAMPIONSHIP-  ONE-H.4LF 
HOUR  FROM  MANUSCRIPT. 


RoseL.  Fritz 2554 

E.Trefzger 24.17 

Nellie  Harrington  2270 


2282 
1922 
1725 


Cl^e  Baltimore  'S'walms  anb  pcbagogic  anb  Pcnn'anst^ip  l^ipcbs  all 
mabe  a  ^avoxahU  3mprc55ton  upon  tt]c  Pisiting  ^'^^^^^^^"^^U- 
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News  Notes 

and  Notices. 


J.  1).  McFadj'en.  of  Ottawa,  Ont.,  follows 
B.  F.  Ader  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Stanstead,  (Quebec)  Business  College.  Mr. 
Ader  went  to  the  Bradford.'Pa.,  High  School 
to  take  the  place  of  C.  E.  Yost,  who  was 
chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Packard 
School,  Xew  York  City. 

Inez  B.  Bates,  of  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  Am- 
sterdam (N.  Y.)  High  School  next  year. 

Geo.  Wilkinson.of  Amity  Business  School, 
College  Springs,  Iowa,  has  gone  to  the 
Monroe,  (Wis.;  Business  Institute. 

F.  B.  Hess,  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Business 
College,  will  be  the  principal  commercial 
teacher  in  the  Heffley  School,  Brooklyn, 
next  year. 

J.  F.  Flower,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  began 
teaching  in  the  Drake  Business  College, 
Jersey  City,  April  1st. 

Mrs.  Anna  Johnston-C rouse,  supervisor  of 
penmanship  in  the Greensburg (Ind.)  public 
schools,  has  been  chosen  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  San  Francisco  Business 
College. 

Mr.  Senning,  of  Lynn  Grove,  Iowa,  follows 
G.  E.  Lain  as  commercial  instructor  in  the 
Aberdeen  (S.  Dak.  High  School.  Mr.  Lain 
goes  to  Montana  College,  Deer  Lodge,  Mont., 
to  succeed  A.  A.  Peterson,  who  becomes 
the  head  of  the  new  commercial  depart- 
ment in  the  Pendleton  (Oregon)  High 
School. 

M.  F.  Pratt,  of  Union  Springs,  New  York, 
will  be  the  principal  and  business  manager 
of  the  Henley  School,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  next 
year.  This  leaves  an  opening  in  Oakland 
Seminary.  Union  Springs,  a  good  place  for 
some  ambitious  young  man  who  needs  ex- 
cellent experience  more  than  much  money. 

All  schools,  practically,  show  a  splendid 
growth  this  year,  but  probably  few  can 
equal  the  record  of  the  Waterloo  (lowal 
Business  College,  which  lias  increased  its 
enrollment  tifty  per  cent.  President  A.  F. 
Harvey  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result 
of  his  judgment  in  adhering  to  a  high 
standard  and  in   retaining  good    teachers. 

K.  W.  Ballentine  will  be  with  the  Chicago 
Business  College  next  year  at  an  increased 
salary.    He  has  done  excellent  work  there. 


E.  E.  McClain.of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  High 
School,  is  a  new  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Miller  School,  New  York  City. 

The  Quincy  (111. I  Daily  Herald  of  March 
17  has  a  most  facetious  cartoon  representing 
our  live  friend, D.  L.  Musselman,  Jr.,  helping 
young  people  with  his  right  hand,  to  step 
from  the  roof  of  the  high  school  to  the  roof 
.if  the  Gem  City  Business  College:  and, 
with  his  left  hand,  aiding  them  to  pass  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  city  sky-scraper.  "From 
Bread  Eaters  to  Bread  Earners"  is  the 
appropriate  title  of  the  sketch,  and  it  prop- 
erly denominates  Herr  Musselman  as  one 
of  "Quincy's  Live  Ones." 

Wm.  Chambers,  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Indianapolis 
Business  L^niversity,  this  year,  will  go  to 
the  Detroit  Business  L^niversity  next  year, 
where  he  formerly  spent  eight  years. 

O.  LT.  Robinson,  the  accomplished  penman 
and  commprcial  teacher  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Business  College,  will  be  with  the 
Euclid  School,  Brooklyn,  next  year. 

Boston  is  to  make  an  experiment  with  a 
Commercial  High  School  next  year.  She 
has  chosen  a  principal,  whose  chief  special 
qualification  for  the  position,  to  judge  by 
the  Boston  newspaper,  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  a  grammar  school  principal,  a 
teacher  in  a  Boston  high  school,  and  has 
taught  a  little  commercial  work  in  the 
Boston  Evening  .Schools.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Western  teachers  who  drift  into  the 
"Hub"  to  teach  commercial  work  some- 
times open  their  eyes  very  wide  — they 
have  heard  it  called  "The  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica," and  they  supposed  the  epithet  was  not 
intended  in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  Those 
commercial  teachers  who  have  interviewed 
Superintendent  Brooks  in  rega  rd  to  the  new 
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work  have  been  told  that  it  is  simply  an 
experiment;  that  they  will  hardly  offer  any 
of  the  subjects  now  given  in  the  commer- 
cial departments  of  the  regular  high  schools, 
but  will  confine  it  to  higher  branches,  econ- 
omics, modern  languages,  law,  etc.  Some 
day,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  "  the  powers  that  be  " 
will  come  to,  and,  instead  of  feeding  infants 
with  roast  beef,  Edam  cheese,  lobster  salad, 
etc.,  will  furnish  them  with  food  appropriate 
to  their  stage  of  development. 

Mr.  S.  D.  VanBenthuysen,  who  for  years 
past  has  been  principal  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Onarga.  111.,  .Seminary, 
has  accepted  the  principalshipof  the  School 
of  Commerce  of  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  I'ni- 
versity,  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.  The  trustees  of 
the  Seminary  accepted  bis  resignation  with 
great  reluctance  after  offering  him  an  ad- 
vance in  salary  of  $4(K)i«)  a  year  for  five 
years.  The  Press  of  that  city  says  that  no 
instructor  ever  left  the  Seminary  whose 
departure  caused  more  universal  regret 
than  that  of  Mr.  VanBenthuysen's.  We 
wish  him  the  same  measure  of  success  in 
his  new  field  of  labor  which  he  has  enjoj'ed 
in  the  old. 

In  the  recent  Davis  Will  Case  in  Califor- 
nia, one  of  the  subordinate  lawyers  made 
the  assertion  that  all  handwriting  experts 
were  purchasable.  There  were  quite  a  large 
number  of  experts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
case  and  this  testimony  reflected  very 
strongly  against  Mr.  Kinsley,  who  was  em- 
ployed on  the  side  with  the  lawyer  who 
made  the  assertion.  Even  though  Mr. 
Kinsley  was  in  the  minority,  he  felt  he  was 
right  nevertheless  and  refused  to  goon  with 
the  case  unless  the  statement  was  expunged 
from  the  records.  This  was  done.  This  but 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  handwriting 
e.xpert  has  rights  of  his  own.  which  others 
are  bound  to  respect,  and  also  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  handwriting  experts  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  in  evidence  at  im- 
portant trials  where  handwriting  is  in- 
volved. 

When  E.  D.  Snow,  then  commercial  in- 
structor in  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  High  School, 
now  proprietor  of  the  Maple  City  Commer- 
cial School,  Hornellsville.  N.  Y.,  made  his 
annual  report  to  his  school  board  last  year, 
as  a  sort  of  valedictory,  he  said,  among 
other  good  things,  the  following: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestions 
to  make  in  regard  to  changes  in  the  I>epart- 
ment  courses.  I  do  not  believe  in  adding 
much  technical  and  complicated  worK  like 
higher  accounting,  auditing,  etc. 

The  pupil  should  be  trained  to  spell  the 
common  words  correctly :  to  write  a  legible 
hand  rapidly:  to  figure  accurately  and  with 
dispatch:  to  express  his  ideas  briefly  and 
concisely':  to  make  out  the  small  papers  (>f 
business  neatlj'.  accurately  and  rapidly;  to 
keep  a  simple  set  »(f  books,  and  to  render  a 
mailable  transcript  of  a  dictated  letter. 
These,  and  a  few  other  qualifications,  plus 
a  confidence  that  is  quickly  convertible  into 
vigorous,  intelligent  action,  will  make  the 
possessor  valuable  in  any  office,  and  will 
eventuallv  spell  success  for  him. 
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Teaching  Profession  of  the  Guarantee  Proposition 

and  the  Contract  Connected  With  It. 

ROY    V.    COFFEY,    LAW    SCHOOL,    UNIVERSITY     OF     MICHIGAN,    ANN     ARBOR,    MICH. 


Some  time  ago  quite  a  pompous 
article  defending  the  guarantee  prop- 
osition, appeared  in  one  of  the  journ- 
als of  the  commercial  teaching  pro- 
fession that  I  had  quite  a  desire  to 
answer,  but  no  doubt  did  not  have 
experience  and  force  enough  to  re- 
ceive recognition. 

I  have  had  about  five  years  exper- 
ience teaching  in  average  business 
colleges,  quite  a  little  business  office 
experience,  one  year  of  teaching  in  a 
large  city  high  school  and  would 
certainlv  have  been  teaching  today 
if  I  had'not  felt  convinced  there  was 
some  law  on  this  point. 

My  first  reason  for  thinking  the  guaran- 
tee proposition  and  the  contract  connected 
therewith  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 
usinjrit.is.it  may  bar  standing  in  a  court 
of  equity  because  it  may  preclude  entering 
with  clean  hands.  Equity' relieves  against 
fraud,  and  the  contract  may  certainly  be 
tainted  with  fraud.  I'll  go  farther:  The 
contract  can   be   made  under  such    condi- 
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tions  that  a  court  of  law  will  set  it  aside  as 
ibeng  void  al>initiobecauseof  the  fraud  that 
is  in  it.  When  a  person  undertakes  to  con- 
tract, knowing  the  opposite  party  believes 
he  is  being  promised  something  that  he, 
the  first  party,  doesn't  intend  to  promise, 
the  mutuality  is  destroyed  and  no  contract 
was  ever  made.  (Anson  on  contracts,  page 
133). 

If  the  school  can  collect  the  tuition  with- 
out taking  any  chance  of  returning  any  of 
it  they  are  certainly  ready  to  do  so,  and 
consequently  many  students  enroll  with 
no  mention  whatever  being  made  in  the 
office  of  the  written  contract  of  guarantee. 
They  innocently  finish  the  course  and 
when  position  time  comes  find  if  any  bene- 
fit was  to  be  derived  from  the  guarantee 
they  should  have  paid  ten  or  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  piece  of  paper  with  signatures  upon  it, 
in  which  tliey  had  agreed  to  finish  the  full 
course  of  Stenography  and  Bookkeeping  in 
a  certain  length  of  time,  making  a  grade  of 
not  less  than  ninety  per  cent,  in  any  sub- 
ject, including  deportment,  and  in  some  as 
much  as  ninety-eight  per  cent.  Yet  the 
advertising  matter  they  received  and  the 
solicitor  who  called  on  Iheni  has  said, 
"We  guarantee  positions  to  graduates 
of  our  full  course." 

Next,  not  very  many  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent students  are  willing  to  bind  them- 
selveson  that  kind  of  an  agreement,  know- 
ing the  difference  in  the  grading  standards 
of  teachers.  Consequently,  few  students 
even  inquire  about  the  written  contract,  and 
five  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  is  a  fair 
average  of  the  number  purchasing  it. 

Again.it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
course  to  grow  more  difficult  and  technical 
if  the  chances  are  against  the  school. 

Also,  the  words  "  paying  position"  in  the 
agreement  is  a  very  general  term.  The 
position  brokerage  agencies  in  the  cities 
are  frequently  compelled  bv  ordinance  to 
return  the  registration  fee  if  they  don't 
place  the  applicant  within  sixty  days, 
yet  they  will  place  in  paying  positions 
whether  the  applicant  has  finished  any 
school  or  not  and  the  salary  is  sufficient  to 
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retain  the  registration  fee.  The  school, 
however,  waits  ninety  days  and  then  pays 
it  back  at  the  rate  the  tuition  was  used  till 
the  paying  position  is  secured. 

The  school  is  generally  co:npelled  to  keep 
the  course  the  same  for  all  students 
whether  guaranteed  or  not,  and  any  be- 
coming worn  out  or  discouraged  are  en- 
couraged to  seek  positions  for  tiieniselves, 
leaving  before  they  finish.  The  school 
then  says,  "  Very  few  of  our  students  grad- 
uate; they  secure  positions  before  finish- 
ing." 

I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  a 
large  number  of  schools  as  large  and  suc- 
cessful as  can  be  found,  find  guaranteeing 
unnecessary,  and,  prompted  perhaps  l>y 
my  recent  surroundings,  one  question  often 
presents  itself  to  me:  When  institutions 
of  higher  learning  demanding  from  three 
to  eight  years  of  the  young  person's  life  at 
from  six  to  twelve,  perhaps  more  times  the 
cost  of  a  commercial  course,  do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  guarantee  positions  to  gradu- 
ates, why  does  a  commercial  course  of  one 
year  or  eighteen  months,  at  a  small  fee, 
require  it  ? 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  this  method 
is  admitting  a  lack  of  intrinsic  value  to 
command  the  attention  of  a  thoughtful 
public  in  a  course  of  training  that  has  a 
well- recognized  usefullness. 


W.  H.  SADLER. 
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Cbe  Old  Sore  and  tbc  Kemcdv* 


There  has  always  heen,  since  the  advent 
of  the  business  college,  more  or  less  preju- 
dice in  certain  quarters,  against  the  educa- 
tion it  provides.  This  prejudice  was  origi- 
nally caused  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
courses  offered  to  meet  the  demands  of 
business  men.  The  business  public  re- 
quired of  graduates  of  commercial  schools 
a  practical  knowledge  of  principles  and  a 
certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  details  of  office 
work;  but,  instead,  found  them  possessed 
only  of  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  a  few  prin- 
ciples of  mathematics  and  bookkeeping. 
As  they  did  not  measure  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  employers,  the  impression  soon 
gained  currency  that  the  instruction  given 
in  these  schools  was  wholly  unpractical 
and  "  worse  than  useless." 

But,  since  then,  many  changes  have  taken 
place  both  in,  the  subject-matter  and  the 
methods  of  instruction.  Theoretic  teaching 
has  given  way  to  what  we  are  pleased  to 
call  "  business  practice."  With  thischange 
in  method  we  have  shifted  over  to  a  new 
basis  as  regards  the  material  underlying 
our  courses,  and  have  placed  the  emphasis 
on  "doing"  rather  than  *'  knowing."  By 
this  change,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
think,  the  old  weakness  has  been  overcome. 
and  the  business  school  should  r»ow  have 
and  maintain  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
business  men.  Is  this  the  case?  If  not, 
why  not? 

In  the  February  number  of  "  System, "the 
following  statement  appears  in  a  valuable 
article  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Hapgood: 
"Thenumber.if  really  tirst  class  [business] 
schools  is  small;  many  give  only  an  indiff- 
erent training,  and  a  surprisingly  large 
number  simply  give  gaudy  diplomas  in  ex- 
change for  tuition  fees." 

Considering  the  source  of  this  statement, 
and  the  standing  of  the  magazine  in  which 
it  occurs,  we  cannot  console  ourselves  with 
the  thought  that  there  is  "nothing  in  it." 
If  the  indictment  has  no  basis  in  fact,  it 
nevertheless  is  there,  stands  before  us  in 
cold  type  to  flaunt  us  in  the  face,  and  is 
published  abroad  in  the  world.  If  it  means 
anything  at  all,  it  evidences  the  fact  that 
the  old  prejudice  still  exists  in  the  minds 
of  men  who  are  in  touch  with  the  employ- 
ing public,  and  that  it  goes  on  perpetuating 
itself. 

This  being  the  case,  it  behooves  us,  as 
lovers  of  our  profession,  not  to  ignore  the 
matter,  but  to  inquire  diligently  into  the 
cause  of  this  continued  unfavorable  atti- 
tude, and  to  apply  a  remedy  if  we  can  find 
one. 

It  is  not  my  belief  that  the  public,  gener- 
ally, is  adverse  to  employing  business 
school  graduates.  Every  good  school  east 
or  west  finds  a  ready  market  for  its  product. 
The  graduate  of  any  business  school  has 
something  which  is  marketable,  and  which 
he  did  not  possess  before  taking  the  course. 
There  is  no  one  who  would  contend  that 
those  who  have  had  no  business  training 
stand  a  better  chance  of  employment  along 
commercial  lines  than  those  do  who  have 
completed  businees  courses.  But  the  ques- 
tion is:  Have  graduates  enough  of  the 
marketable  product  V  Have  they  all  that  is 
required  of  each  kind  sought  for  by  the 
employer? 

These  questions,  I  fear,  we  must  answer 
in  the  negative.  We  teach  bookkeeping, 
business  technique,   arithmetic,    spelling, 


penmanship,  business  English,  commercial 
geography,  by  piece-meal,  by  halves  — not 
enough  of  anything  to  make  the  average 
students  masters  of  the  subject. 

Why  is  this?  Those  who  have  given  more 
than  a  passing  consideration  to  the  matter 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  deplorable  lack,  in  many 
schools,  of  a  clear  idea  of  the  end  in  view  in 
a  business  education.  This  is  due  in  part 
to  the  commercialism  of  many  school 
proprietors.  Their  end  in  view  is  the  "tui- 
tion fee."  They  are  in  schoolwork  for  mere 
lucre.  This  being  so,  they  seldom  read 
educational  papers  or  books,  and  give  ver>- 
little  time  to  laying  out  courses  that  will 
accomplish  any  definite  purpose,  except  to 
hold  students  for  a  given  time,  and  then 
secure  new  patronage.  What  will  please 
the  student?  is  the  question  ;  not,  what  will 
qualify  him. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  understood  to 
make  this  chargeofcommercialism  against 
all  schools;  perhaps,  not  even  against  the 
majority.  There  are  the  "few  first  class" 
schools  that  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
true  success  and  are  dominated  by  an  edu- 
cational spirit  instead  of  a  mercenary  one, 
and  are  meeting,  in  the  best  way  possible, 
the  needs  of  the  times.  There  are  others 
which  of  necessity,  while  realizing  the  ob- 
ject in  view^,  cannot  maintain  the  high 
standard  they  would  desire,  in  their  strug- 
gle for  existence.  Making  allowance  for 
these,  I  would  not  be  so  sure  but  that  for 
the  rest  the  indictment  must  stand  that 
they  give  an  *"  indifferent  training,"  and 
that  there  is  at  least  a  grain  of  truth  in  the 
assertion  that  "a  surprisingly  large  num- 
ber simply  give  gaudy  diplomas  in  ex- 
change for  tuition  fees." 

This  commercialism,  where  it  exists,  has 
a  direct  effect  on  the  teachers  employed  in 
those  schools.  The  spirit  embodied  by  the 
proprietors  of  an  institution  invariably  be- 
comes the  controUingforce  in  the  faculty. 
Teachers  soon  discover  that  their  principal 
business  is  toplease  students.  They  there- 
fore give  very  little  thought  to  other  ends 
to  be  sought.  So  they  use  this  or  that  text 
book  simply  because  it  has  already  been 
used  in  the  school;  or  because  they  happen 
to  be  tamiliar  with  it;  or  because  it  is  easy 
to  teach,  has  some  interesting  features,  or 
is  a  good  advertiser  for  the  school.  They 
seldom  ask:  Will  this  do  the  work?  Will 
this  text  or  this  course  qualify  the  student 
to  fill  the  largest  position  when  he  is 
through,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner? The  question  is  rather:  Does  this 
involve  the  least  work?  Will  this  hold  the 
student  six  months?  Will  he  reach  hig 
goal —graduation —in  six  months,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  guaranty?  If  he  does 
not,  many  schools  w^ould  give  him  the 
diploma  anyway  —in  exchange  for  so  much 
*'  tuition  fee." 

Another  effect  resulting  from  subverting 
an  educational  institution  into  a  money- 
making  scheme,  which  affects  all  business 
schools,  is  to  shorten  the  courses  and  there- 
by make  it  impossible  for  even  the  best 
schools  to  fulfill  their  function.  Nothing 
has  been  more  detrimental  to  our  cause 
than  the  fakir  methods  employed  by  some 
schools  to  procure  patronage.  Carrying 
banners  on  the  streets  in  Cheap  John  fash- 
ion, and  guaranteeing  to  place  students  in 
a  position  after  finishing  a  three  or  four 
months*  course  in  bookkeeping,  while  be- 
neath our  notice,  has  certainly  added  its 
mite  in   close   competitiouj  to  keeping  the 


courses  down  to  their  minimum  in  point 
of  time,  and  therefore  also  in  proficiency. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
draw-backs  in  private  school  business  edu- 
cation today,  and  will  tend  to  perpetuate 
and  increase  the  prejudice  against  the 
purely  business  school,  as  the  business 
courses  in  the  public  schools,  literary  col- 
leges, and  universities  are  improved  and 
their  results  become  more  thoroughly 
tested  by  the  public. 

Then  how  may  we  overcome  the  disfavor 
with  which  the  business  school  work  is 
viewed,  and  encourage  the  confidence  of 
the  employing  public?  First,  by  fostering 
everywhere  in  the  profession,  the  true  edu- 
cational spirit.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
national,  state,  and  district  conventions, 
and  by  general  circulation  of  literature. 
The  Business  EnncATOR  has  here  its 
highest  mission.  Second,  by  introducing 
longer  graduate  courses.  Nine  months  or 
one  year  ought  to  be  the  average  time 
advertised  for  a  complete  course,  instead  of 
six  months.  This  would  enable  a  student 
of  average  ability  to  complete  a  thorough 
course  in  business  arithmetic,  business 
English,  commercial  law,  and  orthography, 
and  to  carry  the  work  in  bookkeeping  be- 
yond the  elements  into  higher  accounting. 
It  would  also  afford  an  extended  drill  in 
business  practice,  business  penmanship 
and  rapid  calculation,  and  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
salient  facts  of  comtnercein  their  relation 
to  industrial,  economic,  and  civic  ques- 
tions. The  present  defect  is  not  so  much, 
however,  that  we  teach  too  few  Itranches, 
as  that  we  do  not  teach  enough  of  the  sub- 
jects now  in  thecurriculum.  Yet,  the  wider 
the  scope  of  commercial  subjects,  the  better 
equipped  our  students  will  be,  not  only  to 
fill  the  lowest  positions  for  which  they  will 
immediately  be  employed,  but  also  to  rise 
rapidly  into  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust. 

In  addition  to  an  educational  spirit  and 
an  extended  and  broadened  course  of 
study,  there  should  also  be  a  higher  grade 
of  instruction  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past.  This  would  naturally  follow  both  as 
a  result  and  a  requirement.  Failure  to 
realize  this  requirement  in  changing  from 
the  theoretic  to  the  more  practical  teach- 
ing, is  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the 
"indifferent  training"  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Hapgood.  Practical  teaching  can  be  done 
only  by  practical  men.  It  takes  a  different 
preparation  and  qualification  to  teach  office 
routine  and  business  technique  than  it  does 
to  teach  merely  the  principles  applying  to 
bookkeeping  in  a  theoretic  way.  The  latter 
can  be  done  by  mere  school  men;  the 
former  requires  school  men  who  have  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  business  affairs. 
Many  of  our  business  teachers  today,  both 
in  public  and  private  schools,  have  never 
seen  the  inside  of  a  business  office,  and  are 
themselves  graduates  of  others  whose 
(lualifications  are  no  better  than  their  own. 
Let  me  ask:  How  in  the  name  of  everj'- 
thing  that  is  reasonable  can  we  expect 
students  to  be  led  to  doing  what  their 
guides  know  nothing  about?  How  can 
students  be  qualified  for  positions,  concern- 
ing the  details  and  requirements  of  which 
the  instructor  himself  knows  absolutely 
nothing  except  theoretically  and  by  hear- 
say? Is  it  not  the  case  of  "the  blind 
leading  the  blind  "  ? 

But,  you  may  ask,  in  raiding  the  grade  of 
instruction,  how  can  we  secure  teachers 
who  can  fill  the  new  requirements?  No 
Morgan,  or  Rockefeller,  or  Harriman,  or 
Hill  would  be  willing  to  give  up  his  busi- 
ness to  engage  in  teaching.  Nor  would  it 
be  possible  to  induce  many  of  the  lesser 
lights  to  give  up  their  lucrative  employ- 
ments for  a  profession  that  promises  such 
meager  returns  as  ours.  If  they  should 
consent  to  turn  their  hand  to  teaching, 
what  schools  could  employ  them?  A  few 
years  ago,  it  was  decided  to  add  a  depart- 
ment of  Commerce  aud  Finance  to  Yale 
University.  A  committee  was  appointed 
(ContiziueiJ  on  page  2f*.) 
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Many  business  men  show  in  their  corres- 
pondence, in  their  annouucenients,  and  in 
their  catalogues,  a  disregard  of  correct 
English,  and  a  frequent  discourtesy,  that 
are  attracting  marked  attention.  Their 
carelessness  is  beginning  to  be  a  crime. 
Their  posters  and  notices  occupy  every  bit 
of  space  that  a  thrifty  advertiser  can  secure 
for  them,  and  their  circulars  crowd  the 
mails.  The  public  has  before  its  eyes,  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  a  choice 
selection  of  false  and  picturesque  syntax. 
A  teacher  of  everyday  English  could  take 
his  cl.'iss  a  street  car  ride,  or  a  promenade 
down  a  frequented  business  street,  and  use 
the  signs  encountered  as  te.xt  sufficient  for 
a  thorough  review  of  our  virile  language. 

Undoubtedly'  much  of  this  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  disease  of  haste  that  is  laying  waste 
so  much  that  might  be  educative,  cultural, 
and  beautiful. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  business  man 
or  the  school  manager  desires  to  neglect 
the  essentials  of  either  good  English  or 
good  manners;  he  simply  has  let  the  fine 
points  — the  decorations  — go  until  he  has 
the  foundations  laid. 

We  grant  you  that  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Astor  or  the  first  Vanderbilt,  of  the  first 
.Spencer,  or  of  Gaskell  — the  father  of  the 
Compendium  and  Polite  Letter  Writer- 
things  were  permitted,  tolerated,  even  just- 
ified, that  are  absolutely  effete,  obsolete, 
and  unwarranted  in  this  twentieth  century. 
Haste  has  effected  the  body  commercial 
even  as  the  ten-cent  luncheon  has  demoral- 
ized tlie  human  body.  The  cheap  eater  and 
grammarless  thinker  are  closely  allied. 
The  sinker  digestion  is  often  the  cause  of 
a  doughnut  brain. 

This  last  year  has  seen  a  reaction  against 
the  incorrect  English  found  in  both  public 
and  private  letters.  Commercial  schools 
have  opened  special  departments  of  corres- 
pondence and  English  that  the  demand 
may  be  met  for  good  letter  writers  and  good 
advertisers,  for  stenographers  and  clerks 
who  can  talk  and  write  and  think  good, 
clean  English.  An  article  on  commercial 
jaigon,  (that  artificial,  idiomatic  language 
of  the  shop)  is  up-to-date  and  sure  to  be 
accepted  by  the  critics.  The  Itusiness  man 
wants  to  know  what  to  say  and  what  not  to 
say.  He  wants  to  win  and  to  keep  his 
client,  or  customer,  and  he  appreciates  the 
fact  that  the  stilted  shake-my-own-hand 
phraseology  of  his  "compendium"  youth 
is  no  longer  effective.  He  knows  that  the 
public  is  reading,  studying,  and  is  able  to 
criticise  and  laugh  at  his  jargon  style. 

The  business  man  must  increase  his 
vocabulary  and  eliminate  such  cant 
phrases  as  "your  esteemed  order,"  "here- 
by," "will  give  your  order  prompt  atten- 
tion," "prices  attached,"  "we  beg  to  re- 
main," "entirely  satisfactory."  "fancy," 
"fine,"  "high-grade,"  etc.  This  is  the 
slang  of  commerce,  and  often  introduces 
the  writer  who  is  sparring  for  thought. 

There  are  certain  Americanisms,  too,  that 
have  effected  our  written,  as  well  as  our 
spoken,  language. 

The  business  man  dictates:  "I  have  got 
the  goods  all  right";  "I  have  a  lot  of  those 
kind  of  samples";  "I'll  fi.x  them  for  you"; 
"  Are  you  mad?"  "  I  feel  badly";  "  He  went 
a  piece  with  her";  "I  guess  you  know 
about  it";  "I  reckon  I  can  do  the  work"; 
"t  fancy  he  knows  his  business";  "I  cal- 
culate on  going  down  to  Xew  York  "  —  a 
habit  of  speech  that  is  inelegant  and  incor- 
rect, and  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  either  in 
speech  or  print.    Letter-writing  is  becoming 


an  art.  and  it  requires  an  artist,  not  an 
artisan,  to  do  the  work.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  man  who  is  a  language  pauper  to  fur- 
nish the  wealth  of  imagery  and  the  clear- 
ness of  style  demanded  by  present  com- 
mercial conditions;  he  may  have  other 
work  to  do  as  important  and  valuable,  but 
he  should  place  in  proper  keeping  his  cor- 
respondence and  his  advertising.  In  a  re- 
view of  business  letters  and  circulars  we 
find  the  gravest  errors  in  grammar,  errors 
that  the  school  urchin  detects  and  can  cor- 
rect. For  instance:  "I  feel  badly"  for  "  I 
feel  bad"  (the  same  writer  would  say,  "I 
feel  glad,"  never  "I  feel  gladly");  "those 
kind"  for  "this  or  that  kind";  "alright" 
for  "all  right";  "he  has  done  it"  for  "  he 
did  it,"  etc. 

One  of  our  correspondents  writes:  "John 
or  Mary  irere  there,"  forgetting  that  the 
disjunctives  "either,"  "or,"  "neither," 
"nor,"  are  always  followed  by  a  singular 
verb.  Another  complains  "  he  generally 
always  is  late,"  when  "  he  generally  is  late 
or  he  always  is  late,"  is  (not  are)  sufficient. 
Then  I  am  told  by  a  companion  :  "  I  have 
been  to  Xew  York  last  summer,"  instead  of, 
"I  was  in  Xew  York  last  summer"  (the 
present  perfect  tense  cannot  express  an 
action  that  is  completed.) 

A  school  man  has  an  elaborate  catalogue 
In  which  he  gives  several  pages  to  suggest- 
ive quotations  from  different  well-known 
writers,  and  .vet  he  credits  them  all  to 
"Ibid,"  an  author  (?)  in  whom  he  trusts 
neither  wisely  nor  well.  He,  at  least, 
doesn't  know  "  ib."  or  "  ibid."  is  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  ibidem,  and  means  "in  the  same 
place."  A  teacher  sends  us  a  "  few  ex- 
amples on  nonsensical  transcribing''  when 
what  she  really  did  was  to  send  us  a  few 
examples  o^  nonsensical  transcribing.  A 
high-school  girl  tells  us  that  the  gas  is  lit 
when  we  know  it  is  lighted.  And  an  absent- 
minded  co-laborer  signs  a  letter  addressed 
to  .Miss  Harry  Johnson.  Portland,  Oregon, 
which  is  begun  "Dear  Miss  Oregon."  A 
speaker  at  a  recent  convention  stated: 
"Mankind,  as  I  regard  them,  is  divided 
into  two  pretty  distinct  classes."  Another 
assured  us:  "It  is  not  lawful  that  a  man's 
or  woman's  heart  and  will  should  be  at 
enmity  with  each  other,"  and  by  the  omis- 
sion of  "a"  liefore  "woman's"  sfiowed  his 
ignorance  of  the  law  that  the  article  must 
be  repeated  before  each  subject.  A  critic 
who  says,  "  Those  who  talk  of  American 
ignorance,  or  disregard  of  the  beautiful 
things  in  our  language"  also  forgot  that 
words  must  have  their  appropriate  prepo- 
sitions and  that  they  should  say:  "Those 
who  talk  of  American  ignorance  of,  or  dis- 
regard for,  the  beautiful  things,"  etc. 

What,  then,  is  good  business  English  ? 
It  Is  neither  careless  nor  stilted  in  con- 
struction or  in  choice  of  expression.  To 
this  end,  good  grammar  and  a  good  vocab- 
ulary are  necessary.  Good  grammar  pro- 
hibits "  he  ain't"  and  "he  don't,"  but  per- 
mits for  colloquial  purposes,  "  he  isn't  "  and 
"he  doesn't";  it  prohibits  "you  was"  and 
"  between  you  and  I." 

A  good  vocabulary  is  not  one  of  big  words, 
liut  one  that  enables  its  possessor  to  adapt 
his  speech  to  the  intelligence  and  cultiva- 
tion of  those  with  whom  he  is  talking  or  to 
whom  he  is  writing,  and  to  use  the  right 
word  that  fits,  rather  than  the  one  that 
half  fits,  his  thought. 

You  are  quite  right.  There  ia  a  class,  of 
some  numerical  importance,  the  members 
of  which  maintain  that  there  is  no  need  of 
exercising  any    considerable  care   in   the 


choice  of  the  words  they  use.  "  They  under- 
stand each  other."  they  say,  "  and  that's  all 
that's  necessary."  These  people  are  all 
wrong.  Lawsuits  arise  from  the  failure  to 
insert  a  comma  in  the  right  place,  or  be- 
cause of  an  incoherence  in  sentence  con- 
struction, or  an  ambiguity  in  words.  It  is 
everyone's  duty  to  say  what  he  has  to  say 
In  clear  and  orderly  language.  In  this  day. 
when  the  school  manager  says.  "  I  done  it," 
when  the  teacher  can't  punctuate  or  spell, 
and  when  at  every  turn,  in  the  store  and 
on  the  street,  in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  bar, 
in  the  schoolrootn,  even,  the  mother  tongue 
is  outraged,  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop  this 
mutilation  and  put  a  check  to  further  mis- 
demeanors. Good  English  is  a  habit;  good 
letter  writing  is  an  art;  and  good  advertis- 
ing should  condense  many  thoughts  into 
a  vivid  picture  — an  image  whose  back- 
ground is  clear,  clean,  correct  English. 

Competition,  as  we  know  it,  is  the  result 
of  our  immense  inmiigration  and  the  re- 
sultant demand  for  all  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties. Only  a  few  years  ago  man's  energy 
was  given  to  building  up  a  local  trade;  ex- 
pansion came  later,  and  the  home  merchant 
became  the  world  merchant. 

Conmierce  is  established,  is  international 
—  and  the  merchant  now  must  put  forth 
every  effort  to  keep  what  he  has  won. 
He  has  passed  through  many  experiences, 
and  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  his  skill 
and  strength  must  be  exerted  to  combat 
and  circumvent  his  business  competitors. 
Commercial  activities  are  of  interest  to  us 
in  the  exact  degree  in  which  we  can  find 
and  bringout  this  human  element  in  them; 
hence  we  read  Mr.  Norris'  "The  Octopus" 
and  "The  Pit,"  and  Mr.  Lawson's  magazine 
pyrotechnics.  For  the  same  reason,  any 
talk  or  article  on  business  English  is  of 
vital  interest,  for  business  now  isconducted 
largely  by  correspondence  and  almost 
altogether  by  advertising. 

An  observant  student  of  business  English 
cannot  take  a  kindly  view  of  the  errors  that 
pepper  the  printed  and  written  page.  The 
excuse  of  hurry  is  no  longer  true,  for  the 
correspondence  of  men  not  hurried,  and  of 
undoubted  education,  isoften  unintelligible 
in  just  those  spots  where  a  clear  and  unam- 
biguous meaning  is  most  vital  to  the  point 
involved. 

The  business  man  has  no  right  to  send 
out  a  letter  whose  exact  context  has  not 
had  careful  thought,  and  whose  typograph- 
ical arrangement  is  not  letter-perfect.  He 
has  no  right  to  "dash  oft"  a  letter  and  to 
expect  the  best  results. 

In  addition  to  actual  errors,  many  of  these 
letters  fail  uttely  to  establish  their  argu- 
ments because  of  the  unforceful  or  inco- 
herent way  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
For  a  decade  or  two  the  stenographer  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  all  these  errors  (and  the 
Recording  Angel  knows  her  guilt,  and  her 
provocation),  but  the  day  has  passed  when 
the  business  man  can  apologize  in  a  post- 
script thus:  "  A  new  typist,  you  see:  please 
pardon  HER  mistakes."  The  cant,  un- 
grammatical,  chaotic  letter  should  be  pro- 
hibited the  mail.  Failing  in  that,  we 
should  proceed  to  belabor  the  culprits  and 
pull  them  out  from  behind  their  stenogra- 
pher's chairs  into  the  garish  day.  We 
should  give  them  some  of  their  own  epistles 
de  luxe  as  examples  of  incorrect  English 
and  business  jargon. 

A  subscriber  writes  us:  "In  a  March 
magazine  I  read  a  review  of  a  certain  popu- 
lar book  as  unmoral.  In  today's  paper  I 
read  a  article  b.v  a  well-known  dramatic 
critic  in  which  he  referred  to  "  Letty  "  -  the 
pla.v  Faversham  presented— as  unmoral. 
Is  there  such  a  word  —  isn't  the  correct 
word  immoral?'^ 

In  answer  to  this  friend  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing: Unmoral  (adj.).  Having  no  moral 
perception,  quality,  or  relation;  involving 
no  idea  of  morality  —  distinguished  from 
both  morai  and  immoral. 

Immoral  (adj.).  Inconsistent  with  recti- 
tude, purity  or  good  morals;  contrary  to 
conscience  or  the  divine  law;  wicked;  un- 
just; dishonest;  vicious. 
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Hence  we  say  an  unmoral  book  or  poem 
or  play;  but  an  immoral  man  or  woman. 
An  unmoral  book  is  one  that  contains 
no  ethical  teaching;  an  unmoral  play 
is  one  that  fails  to  elevate  its  hearers.  An 
unmoral  book  or  play  may  have  a  negative 
influence;  but  an  immoral  book  or  play  is 
positive  in  its  effects  upon  its  readers  or 
liearers. 

We  befc  to  call  the  attention  of  all  that 
multitude  who  excuse  their  faults  by  that 
overworked  word  hurrv,  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  writing  their  own  condemnation 
when  they  acknowledge  that  they  do  hurry. 
For  hurry  includes  an  idea  of  confusion  and 
want  of  collected  thought  not  to  be  found 
in  haste.  What  is  done  in  haste  may  be 
well  done,  but  what  is  done  in  a  hurrj- can 
never  be  done  accurately. 

Haste  implies  an  eager  desire  to  accom- 
plish. Hurry,  the  same  desire  accompan- 
ied with  the  fear  of  interruption.  Vou  hur- 
ry to  the  car  when  you  rush  for  it  minus 
cuffs  and  handkerchief,  and  with  your  tie 
under  your  ear.  You  hasten  when  you 
quicken  your  dressingand  your  locomotion. 
You  hurry  through  a  letter  when  you  inter- 
line, insert,  cut  out,  write  postscripts,  etc. 
You  may  use  iiaste  in  getting  out  the  same 
letter,  but  it  will  mean  neither  confusion  in 
the  letter  nor  trepidation  in  yourself.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  her^iHu  (to  plunder)  is 
the  word  from  which  we  derive  hurry,  and 
it  illustrates  the  proper  use  of  the  word. 
Hurry  is  the  feeling  that  accompanies  those 
who  plunder  and  take  flight. 

How  many  stenographers  plunder  their 
employer's  time  and  stationery —and  then 
take  flight!  How  many  business  men 
hurry  through  life  and  then  wonder  why 
things  are  such  a  "  demnition  grind"  and 
such  a  "  contusion  worse  confounded  "  ! 
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to  secure  a  dean  for  tlie  department.  This 
committee  was  determined  to  set  a  prac- 
tical man  for  tlie  place,  and  so  applied  to 
Dr.  Wilson,  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum  for  one  of  the  men  he  had  had  in 
training.  A  suitable  man  could  readily  be 
found  among  the  number,  but  his  services 
were  worth  from  $5,IX)0  to  $7,0011  to  start  with. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  committee 
returned  without  employing  him.  Practi- 
cal men,  with  the  larger  experience  and 
outlook,  are  clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  business  school,  and  the  recruits 
must  come  from  the  college  graduates  who 
have  at  most  only  a  slight  experience  in 
business,  or  who  depend  solely  on  their 
observations  for  a  practical  knowledge  of 
affairs. 

This  apparently  places  the  business 
school  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  The 
time  need  not  be  looked  for  when  the  in- 
structors in  these  schools  shall  know  as 
much  about  the  machinery  of  business  as 
do  the  "captains  of  industry."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  with  the 
superior  knowledge  of  the  latter  they  would 
ever  be  good  teachers  for  beginners.  This 
latter  fact  should  be  encouraging,  as  after 
all,  the  salvation  of  the  business  school 
must  come  through  developing  and  direct- 
ing the  talent  that  is  offering  itself  and 
reaching  out  for  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  in 
this  fact  that  the  National  Commercial 
Schools  Institution,  which  has  just  been 
organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  its 
significance,  and  it  may  be.  as  is  confi- 
dently expected  by  its  promoters,  that  the 
courses  offered  by  this  institution  for  com- 
mercial teachers  will  be  the  means  of  ele- 
vating the  profession  to  the  position  it 
should  rightly  occupy  in  its  relation  to  bus- 
iness eaucation.  Given  an  educational 
spirit  in  the  profession,  longer  and  broader 
courses,  and  a  teaching  force  qualified  by 
higher  commercial  education,  and  that 
practical  "inside  knowledge"  of  which  Mr. 
().  S.  Keddick  spoke  in  the  April  issue  of 
The  Educator,  and  the  time  would  not  be 
far  distant  when  the  business  school  would 
bear  the  same  relation,  in  the  public  mind, 
to  the  business  world,  as  schools  of  Engi- 
neering, Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Law,  etc., 
bear  to  their  respective  trades  or  pro- 
fessions. 


Cbe  Erasing  Problem 


For  many  years  the  typewriter  eraser  has 
been  the  pet  aversion  of  the  majority  of 
teachers,  and  not  without  reason.  Some  of 
them  enforce  iron-clad  rules  against  the 
use  of  an  eraser  under  any  circumstances; 
indeed,  some  of  the  extremists  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  reject  instruction  books  in 
which  erasers  are  even  so  much  as  re- 
ferred to. 

The  objections  to  erasing  *re  various,  but 
the  most  familiar  are,  that  it  consumes 
time  without  any  corresponding  benefit; 
that  it  results  in  injury  to  the  machine; 
and  that  it  increases  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes the  number  of  errors  made  by 
students. 

Some  plan  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
must  be  adopted,  for  if  the  students  are  left 
to  their  own  judgment  in  this  respect,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  them  will  put  in  nearly  as 
much  time  operating  the  eraser  as  they  do 
operating  the  typewriter.  It  is  useless  to 
try,  as  some  do,  to  keep  the  students  in 
ignorant  innocence  of  this  evil.  The  'shel- 
tered life"  theory  will  not  work  here.  Mary 
Jones,  who  entered  school  last  week,  has  a 
sister  who  is  a  stenographer,  who  knows  all 
about  the  wicked  devices  of  the  business 
world.  Of  course,  s/jeusesan  eraser  right 
along.  Trust  Mary  to  tell  the  students  all 
about  this.  The  wholesome  effect  of  a  good 
example  is  not  sufficient  here.  It  is  as  idle 
to  expect  Tommy  .Smith  to  forswear  thf 
eraser  merely  because  his  teacher  does  not 
use  one  (in  his  presence)  as  to  expect  that 
Tommy  will  not  use  profane  language 
merely  because  he  does  not  hear  such  lan- 
guage from  his  father.  We  may  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  eraser  in  school.  We  may 
enforce  the  rule  with  suitable  penalties, 
such  as  re-writing  exercises,  rejecting  the 
work,  etc.,  just  as  we  may  punish  Tommy 
for  what  he  calls  "  cussing."  —  when  we 
catch  him  at  it.  But  we  shall  stop  neither 
the  erasing  nor  the  profanitj-  until  we  suc- 
ceed in  removing  the  desire  to  do  the  for- 
bidden thing.  In  other  words,  the  absti- 
nence must  rest  upon  principle.  Of  course, 
to  require  the  re  writing  of  exercises  con 
taining  erasures  will  eventually  make 'the 
trick  seem  unprofitable  to  the  smart  stud- 
ent who  thinks  he  can  fool  the  teacher. 
But  some  of  them  become  so  skillful  in 
erasing  that  the  detection  requires  too 
much  time  and  care.  It  is  true  that  the  use 
of  calendered  paper  in  all  practice  work 
makes  the  erasures  easier  to  find.  Hut 
there  is  a  better  way,  one  that  places  the 
matter  before  the  students  in  the  proper 
light  and,  with  all  students  who  have  a 
modicum  of  common  sense,  removes  the 
desire  to  erase. 

Try  a  plain,  practical  talk,  explaining  the 
uses  as  well  as  the  abuses  of  the  eraser.  1 
have  a  talk  with  my  students  something 
like  the  following: 

Q.    When  you  strike  a  wrong  key,  what  is 
the  cause? 
A.    Inaccuracy. 

Q.    Does  the  trouble  lie  in  the  paper  or  in 
the  machine? 
A.    Certainly  not. 

Q.    Where,  then,  is  the  source  of  the  in- 
accuracy? 
A.    Either  in  the  head  or  in  the  fingers. 
Q.    How  could  it  be  in  the  head  ? 
A.    Because  of  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  keyboard. 


U.     Mow  could  it  be  in  the  fingers? 
A.     Hecause  of  lack  of  training-  inability 
to  put  the  fingers  where  they  are  wanted. 

CJ.    Then   is  the  error  seen  on  the  paper 
your  real  trouble  — the  disease,  so  to  speak? 
A.    No;    it  is   merely  a    symptom  of   the 
disease. 

y.  Well,  if  the  real  trouble  be  not  in  the 
paper,  why  administer  local  treatment  to 
the  paper  to  cure  the  disease?  Why  try 
merely  to  coveriip  the  symptom:-  What 
would  bethought  of  a  physician  who  tried 
merely  to  remove  the  visible  symptom, 
ignoring  the  disease  itself  ? 

A.  He  would  be  considered  very  super- 
ficial, not  to  say  f  jolish. 

Q.  How.  then,  would  vou  cure  the  dis- 
ease that  causes  errors  in  typewriting? 

A.  By  reviewing  the  keyboard,  so  that 
I  would  know  where  the  letters  are,  and  by 
training  my  fingers  more  thoroughly  to 
secure  better  control. 

And  so  on,  as  circumstances  may  suggest 
or  necessity  require.  I  often  call  attention 
to  the  absurdity  of  grabbing  an  eraser  and 
massaging  the  insensate  and  unoffending 
paper  when  a  wrong  letter  has  been  struck. 
How  much  more  sensible  it  would  seem  to 
rub  the  head  or  the  hand  ! 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  students 
iran(  to  erase  is  that  they  attach  too  much 
importance  to  what  they  are  writing  and 
too  little  importance  to  Uo»-  they  do  it. 
Here  again  I  adopt  the  question  and  answer 
style  of  drawing  out  the  right  ideas.  I 
show  them  that  when  they  liave  written  a 
perfect  letter  or  exercise,  the  finished  pro- 
duct, per  se,  is  of  no  value  to  them  or  to  me. 
It  is  not  wanted  at  all  except  as  a  voucher. 
It  shows  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  has 
been  done,  presumably  in  the  right  way. 
The  work  required  to  enable  the  student  to 
write  the  letter,  and  the  careful,  painstak- 
ing adherence  to  correct  methods  of  prac- 
tice, are  of  real  value. 

All  this  applies  to  school  room  conditions, 
not  to  the  business  office.  There.it  is  the 
product,  not  the  method  by  which  it  is 
made,  that  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  emplojer.  Employers  now 
generally  know  that  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  the  stenographer  to  begin  erasing  be- 
fore she  begins  to  write.  I  know  of  some 
law  offices  in  which  certain  documents, 
regardless  of  their  length,  nmst  be  written 
absolutely  without  erasures  or  alterations 
of  any  kind  But  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  writing  of  routine  corres- 
pondence.  when  a  certain  amount  of  work 
must  be  accomplished  within  a  specified 
time,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  rewrite  a 
whole  page  tor  the  sake  of  making  one  or 
two  corrections.  Here  is  the  rightful  place 
for  the  eraser,  and  here  it  should  be  deftly, 
neatly  and  quickly  used. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  proper  uses  for  the 
eraser,  students  should  be  taught  the 
knack  of  making  corrections  to  the  best 
advantage.  Such  instruction  would  natu- 
rally come  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  of  study,  say  while  taking  otifice 
practice. 

There  is  no  better  incentive  to  accuracy 
than  necessity.  The  more  trouble  it  gives 
to  make  corrections,  the  more  earnestly 
will  the  student  endeavor  to  write  accu- 
rately. Hence  it  is  well  to  require  much 
carbon  work,  the  more  copies  called  for  at 
one  writing  the  better,  as  the  greater  the 
number,  the  more  far-reaching  will  be  the 
results  of  inaccuracy. 
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Sources  of  Practical  Hritbitietie  mate- 
rial. 

In  this  series  of  articles  on  modern  practi- 
cal arithmetic,  it  has  been  my  purpose  to 
show  the  possibilities  of  the  subject  as  a 
business  tool,  as  a  business  language,  and 
as  a  means  of  interpretation  of  business 
conditions;  and  to  suggest  working  meth- 
ods by  which  the  exercises  of  the  class  shall 
be  made  live,  full  of  interest,  and  in  close 
touch  with  the  activities  of  the  commercial 
world.  But  no  school  class,  only  exception- 
al individuals  in  it,  can  progress  at  the 
time  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  teacher 
leads.  Upon  him  depends  the  growth  and 
the  success  of  the  work.  A  text-book  teach- 
er develops  a  school-book  class.  He  must 
grow  in  order  that  his  class  may  grow;  he 
must  touch  and  appreciate  the  activities  of 
life,  from  the  mathematical  standpomt,  be- 
fore the  subject,  as  developed  in  class,  can 
show  signs  of  vitality;  and  he  must  culti- 
vate capacity  to  secure,  and  classify,  for 
proper  presentation ,  modern ,  practical 
working  material.  It  seems  well,  therefore, 
to  give  attention  to  some  sources  of  work- 
ing material,  and  to  some  methods  of  self- 
fitting  for  the  teachingof  the  subject. 

The  tirst  source  of  material  is  the  live  bus- 
iness man.  He  is  full  of  arithmetic  meat. 
He  knows  the  common  arithmetic  errors 
and  weaknesses  because  his  employees  rub 
them  into  him  day  after  day.  He  knows 
the  need  an<l  value  of  short  methods  and  is 
generally  a  warm  exponent  of  them.  He 
has,  also,  verv  positive  ideas  on  the  teach- 
ingof the  subject,  and  is  generally  ready  to 
express  himself  freely. 

Go  to  a  representative  business  man  in 
each  of  several  type  businesses  and  tind 
out  just  what  processes  of  arithmetic  are 
most  in  demand  in  each  case,  and  gam  an 
idea  of  the  character,  range,  and  difficulty 
of  the  problem  and  calculation  material.  If 
this  general  study  is  made  of  ten  distinct 
businesses,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
broader,  salient  points  of  the  school  work  is 
obtained. 

.Second,  as  opportunity  offers,  take  one 
particular  subject,  or  phase  of  a  subject, 
and  investigate  it  thoroughly.  For  exam- 
ple, ask  for  an  appointment  with  a  bankeror 
with  a  note  teller  in  a  bank,  to  discuss  com- 
mercial paper  frr)m  the  '  calculation  '  stand- 
point. Then,  ilecide  on  the  points  on  which 
definite  information  is  desired,  and  formu- 
late your  questions,  mentally  or  in  writing, 
before  the  interview.  During  the  interview, 
stick  to  the  subject,  get  your  definite  ans- 
wers, and  then  try  to  get  a  broader  view  of 
the  particular  topic  under  investigation,  in 
its  relation  to  the  business  as  a  whole.  Bus- 
iness men  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
clearly  of  class-room  needs  and  limitations; 
hence  the  need  of  personal  decision  as  to 
the  point  of  view,  and  the  nee<l  of  making  a 
business-like  approach  to  the  desired  point. 
These  visits  should  not  be  crowded  in  time 
intervals.  There  must  be  opportunity  to 
digest  thoroughly  all  information  obtain- 
able. One  visit  a  month  is  a  remarkable 
broadener. 

Third,  talk  to  minor  employees  in  stores, 
factories,  and  business  offices.  Consult,  al- 
so, the  graduates  of  your  own  school  who 
are  just  putting  to  use  in  life  what  the 
school  has  given  them.  Get  these  workers 
to  explain  the  character  of  the  calculations 
they  make  in  the  course  of  business,  and  to 
give  specimen  problems.  Make  them  tell, 
also,  of  the  arithmetic  weaknesses  they  are 


forced  to  strengthen.  Besides  this,  note  ev- 
ery mathematical  calculation  you  are 
obliged  to  make  in  your  own  home  and  in 
your  private  affairs.  Simple  and  elemen- 
tary as  these  sources  of  information  may 
seem,  they  will  offer  much  in  the  way  of 
practical  suggestion. 

Fourth,  at  intervals  assign  to  some  pu- 
pils certain  topics  for  investigation.  As- 
sign one  to  discover,  by  direct  inquiry,  just 
■what  arithmetic  knowledge  is  required  by  a 
grocer's  clerk,  or  by  an  insurance  clerk.  Di- 
rect another  to  secure  current  prices  and 
measures  in  us'e  in  specified  trades;  and  to 
another  assign  the  topic  of  '  Methods  of 
Marking  Goods.'  Much  valuable  and  'up-to- 
date'  material  Isobtained  in  this  way,  which 
can  be 'worked  ov^er'  for  class  use.  Moreover 
the  assignment  of  even  the  simplest  prob- 
lems of  this  order  helps  to  make  the  pupil 
realize  how  his  school  work  is  interlocked 
with  the  greater  work  of  the  school  of  the 
world. 

Fifth,  collect,  directly  and  through  your 
pupils,  specimens  of  the  bills  and  other 
ruled  forms  and  working  tables  in  common 
use  in  different  businesses.  Any  form,  in 
blank  or  properly  filled  out,  is  of  value. 
Then,  take  these  forms  and  classify  and 
study  them  carefully.-  Determine  and  let 
your  pupils  help  determine,  just  what  busi- 
ness information  of  value  is  contained  in 
them.  Trace  out  general  rules  or  principles 
of  arrangement.  Decide  as  to  essentials  and 
non-essentials  of  headings  and  explana- 
tions. Finally,  take  the  papers,  one  by  one, 
and  decide  what  processes  of  arithmetic 
are  necessary  for  their  proper  extension, 
and  then  construct  original  class  problems 
based  on  the  information  thus  obtained. 

In  the  same  way,  study  copies  of  bids  and 
estimates,  published  working  tables,  and 
statements  of  financial  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations. Keep  all  this  material  classi- 
fied, indexed  and  properly  filed  for  future 
reference. 

Sixth,  read  business  literature  for  what  it 
will  give  of  business  atmosphere,  business 
method  and  business  questions  — for  accur- 
ate knowledge  of  business  must  be  the  re- 
serve of  a  strong  business  arithmetic  teach- 
er. The  modern  commercial  trend  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  publication  of  many 
books,  by  experts,  on  technical  business 
topics,  and  for  the  invasion  of  popular  mag- 
azines and  periodicals  by  similartopical  ar- 
ticles. The  various  trade  and  technical  per- 
iodicals also  offer  valuable  and  most  inter- 
esting material.  Plan  out  a  definite  course 
of  such  reading  if  for  only  fifteen  minutes 
per  day  and  supplement  the  reading  by  vis- 
its of  verification  to  actual  l>usiness  houses. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  distinctively  fi- 
nancial topics  of  arithmetic,  read  a  good 
book  on  banking  and  exchange  and  on  the 
work  of  Wall  Street.  Then,  study  the 
newspaper  quotation  lists  and  financial 
summaries  and  the  periodical  bank  state- 
ments. Verify  by  visits  to  bankers  and 
brokers.  In  the  class  room,  use  current 
quotations  for  examples  involving  stocks 
and  bonds,  grain,  loans  and  general  invest- 
ments. 

Seventh,  start  n  small  library  of  trade  cat- 
alogues, circulars,  and  price-list«.  These 
will  give  current  prices  and  prevailing  com  ■ 
mercial  and  financial  terms,  for  general  ref- 
erence use. 

Kighth,  read  current  advertising  —  period- 
ical, newspaper,  circular,  street  car,  and  bill 
board.  Such  material  contains  business  in- 
formation of  a  high  order,  and  is  sure  to  be 
'up-to-date.'    It  is  also  a  source  of  problem 


material.  Taking  up,  at  random,  a  current 
standard  magazine,  I  find  in  its  advertising 
either  actual  examples  or  material  for  ex- 
amples as  follows:  In  bonds,  security  for 
loans,  real  estate,  investments,  compara- 
tive value  of  investments,  trade  discounts, 
freight  rates,  fuel  consumption,  advertis- 
ing cost,  etc.  The  same  magazine  contains, 
in  its  advertising,  current  prices  for  at  least 
one  hundred  dilTerent  articles. 

Ninth,  keep  an  information  file,  consisting 
of  folders  and  envelopes  arranged  on  the 
card  index  plan,  and  file  in  it  any  atom  of 
information  you  can  secure  on  business  or 
arithmetic.  Classify  this  material  by  busi- 
ness topics,  and  then  remember  to  look  over 
your  material  before  taking  up  a  new  topic 
in  class. 

Tenth,  try  your  hand  continually  at  the 
construction  of  original  problems  and  exer- 
cises. Try  to  obtain  as  many  distinct  ex- 
amples as  possible  relating  to  each  definite 
subject.  Or.  trace  a  certain  character  of 
transaction  through  several  different 
trades.  In  doing  this,  I  discovered,  the 
other  day,  that  commission  is  used  in  some 
form  in  fully  7.")  per  cent  of  all  trades.  Yet 
text-books  seldom  recognize  the  topic  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  produce,  grain,  and 
stocks  and  bonds.  By  way  of  illustration, 
also,  here  is  a  small  portion  of  my  classifi- 
cation of  Agency  (  Commission  )  examples 
--  arranged  according  to  character  of  trans- 
action. I  give  simply  the  small  portion  of 
the  outline  which  refers  to  simple  sales. 
For  each  sub-division  in  this  outline  I  pre- 
pare practical  examples: 

AGENCY. 
I.    Sales. 

fPer  article 

1.  On  Commission,  J  Lumpsum 

expressed    i  Share 

I  Rate  perct. 
Fee 

Brokerage 
Allowance 

2,  On  Commission  plus: 

(1)  Warranty  for  quality 

(2)  Guaranty  for  payment 

3,  On  Commission  plus  charges  for: 

( 1  )    Freight 

(2)  Expressage 
( :i )     Storage 

(4)  Sorting 

(5)  Packing 

(6)  Traveling  expense 

(7)  Advertising 

Etc. 

4.  On  Commission    plus    Charges   plus 

Allowances  for: 
( 1  )     Waste 
( '2 )    Decay 

(3)  Advanced  payments 
(  4  )    Goods  returned 

Etc. 

Finally,  never  go  into  a  class  without  a 
definite  developmental  outline  for  work. 
Have  at  least  a  business  relationship  in  the 
problems  you  gi\'e  and  discuss.  Get  some- 
where! Have  a  definite  view-point  and 
give  every  recitation  a  definite  business 
setting.  Before  long,  classes,  as  well  as 
material,  will  be  live,  and  your  efforts  will 
be  supplemented  at  every  stage  by  class 
support. 

The  sources  of  material  which  I  ask  you 
to  examine  are  sources  of  business  capital 
for  you,  and  will  repay  you  richly  in  your 
own  broadening  capacity  and  grasp  of  af- 
fairs—for any  work  you  put  into  them. 
Nor  is  the  work  hard  —  for  haste  is  not  nec- 
essary. The  main  thing  is  to  absorb  and 
iiiukt'j'ulir  oirn  all  you  discover. 
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AFRICA 
The  Transvaal  and  the  New  Government. 
W.  Wyburgh.     The  Contemporary  Keview, 
March.  1906. 

CHINA 
Why  China  Boycotts  Us.    Charles  Chaile- 
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Mr.  Packard  used  to  insist  with  character- 
istic vigor  that  the  man  with  the  strongest 
claim  to  the  paternity  of  tliat  distinctive 
Yankee  institution,  the  private  Commercial 
School  (  by  whatever  alias  you  may  know 
it.)  was  K.  M.  Bartlett.  who  founded  Bart- 
lett's  Commercial  College  in  Cincinnati,  in 
the  middle  forties.  Of  course,  everybody 
who  knows  anything  about  commercial  ed- 
ucation is  well  aware  that  Mr.  Bartlett's 
claim  was  fiercely  disputed  in  general  by 
everyone  of  his  (  possibly  half  a  dozen  )  act- 
ive contemporary  teachers  of  bookkeeping 
and  penmanship,  and  in  particularby  Peter 
Duff  of  Pittsburg  and  C.  E.  Comer  of  Boston. 
But  it  surely  is  a  wise  child  that  can  certifi- 
cate its  owti  father— even  if  that  line  of  in. 
quiry  should  be  deemed  prudent.  There 
were  generals  a-plenty  before  Agamemnon. 
There  have  been  teachers  of  writing  and  of 
accounting  as  long  as  men  have  written  and 
figured.  We  have  vivid  circumstantial  ac- 
count-* of  them  at  least  as  old  as  Moses  — 
centuries  before  Pythagoras,  Euclid,  Ar- 
chimedes— and  after.  Julius  Caeser,  pre- 
mier of  the  few  many-minded  men  of  all 
times,  kept  half  a  dozen  shorthand  aman- 
uense-i  busy  with  his  private  dictation.  I 
defy  anybody  to  read  the  sacred  book  of  Ne- 
hemiah'and  harbor  a  doubt  that  its  author 
was  an  IS-karat  expert  accountant.  Ezra  al- 
so. They  hunted  in  couples— as  they  do 
now.  .V  poured,  K  dreamed  — even  as  you 
and  I.  And  when  it  comes  to"  examination 
of  questioned  writing,"  I  trow  the  original 
Daniel  with  his  fee  of  half  a  kingdom  from 
the  losing  side  could  almost  qualify  with 
some  of  the  thrifty  huodred-per  will-sharps 
that  now  adorn  our  profession. 

A  little  nearer  home,  yesterday  I  was 
looking  over  a  copvof  the  first  number  of  the 
"New  York  Sun,"  dated  Sept.  3,  1833.  Two 
of  its  very  few  advertisements  relate  to  the 
teaching  of  business  branches.  George 
Brown  of  the  Castleton  Academy,  oflfers  to 
provide  any  aspiring  youth  with  a  com- 
mercial education  for  the  modest  stipend  of 
$25  per  quarter,  with  board,  lodging,  and 
"correct  principles  of  Religion  and  Moral- 
ity "  thrown  in.  Enough  to  make  our  unlim 
ited  scholarship  friends  shed  scalding,  ver- 
digrisical  tears.  He  proves  it,  too,  by  His 
Grace  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Onderdonk,  a 
power  in  the  ecclesiastical  world  of  our 
grandfathers.  Following  this  announce- 
ment, one  G.  Ely  consecrates  a  stickful  of 
solid  agate  to  the  exploitation  of  his  peer- 
less method  of  calligraphy.  He  advertised 
from  174  Broadway,  about  as  far  from  where 
1  am  writing  as  a  Southern  Ijov  could 
"chunk  a  brick."  His  reference  patrons 
include  a  dazzling  galaxy  of  business 
and  civic  illuminators  of  that  day,  includ- 
ing his  Honor  Recorder  Kyker  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Who  shall  say  that  these  men 
were  not  among  the  pioneers  of  American 
commercial  education  ?— and  many  anoth- 
er before  them  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Bartlett-Duff- 
Comer  claim  covers  little  more  than  prior- 
ity of  use  of  the  word  "  College."  Bartlett's 
probably  was  the  first  "Commercial  Col- 
lege," and  the  magic  label  certainly  was 
worked  heroically  as  a  stimulator  of  and 
open  sesame  to  the  public  confidence.  So 
all  honor  to  these  wielders  of  the  blaze- 
axes  !  But.  looking  backward  through  the 
tiOyear  perspective,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  one 
other  thing  ever  did  so  much  harm  to  the 
cause  of  commercial  education  -  held  it 
back  for  so  long  from  its  own  proper  recog- 
nition as  an  indispensable  factor  in  our  no- 
ble American  Educational  scheme  as  the 
malappropriation  of  this  word  ''  College." 
Ikuowa   ■  Business  University"  (aggrega- 


tion of  colleges,  not  to  mention  its  vast 
"Correspondence  Schools"  ramifications,) 
whose  entire  activities  of  teaching,  manag- 
ing, soliciting,  janitoring,  are  "executed" 
with  no  great  strain  by  two  callow  youths  — 
one  "President."  t'other  "Principal"- 
neither  of  whom  to  save  his  neck  could  satis- 
fy the  educational  requisites  tor  a  job  as 
town  constable.  When  the  advent  of  rent 
day  makes  it  expedient  to  transfer  the  Uni- 
versity, all  they  have  to  do  is  to  spit  on  the 
fire  and  call  the  dog.  I  predict  that  in  an- 
other half  century  Business  Universities 
and  even  Colleges,  will  be  indigenous  only 
in  the  rawer  edges  of  our  benevolent  assimi- 
lations —  like  Luzon  and  Labrador.  But  the 
grand,  honest,  man-making  American  Bus- 
iness Education  Idea  will  go  marching  on. 
However,  that  is  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion.  What  we  know  is  that  with  the 
launching  of  the  "  Commercial  College  "  by 
Bartlett  and  his  contemporaries  sixty 
years  ago  the  business  of  Business  Educa- 
tion began  to  get  a  national  grip.  S.  S. 
Packard  tauiiht  in  Bartlett's  Commercial 
College  as  early  as  1848.  beginning  on  New- 
Year's  day  for  good  measure.  He  surely 
was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  American 
Commercial  School.  It  was  some  years  la- 
ter when  Henry  G.  Eastman  discovered  the 
talismanic  wonders  of  the  word  "  Business  " 
—  the  mighty  symbol  with  which  we  have 
been  conjuring  ever  since.  Business  Col- 
lege, Business  Department,  Business  Arith- 
metic, Business  Writing,  Business  En- 
glish. If  he  didn't  exactly  invent  it  he 
at  least  is  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  boss  rubber-in.  His  shoulder  more 
than  any  other  set  a-spinning  the  "  Busi- 
ness Practice"  wheel  that  has  been  grind- 
ing brave  grist  these  many  years.  No  mat- 
ter what  particular  model  you  operate  — 
plain,  every-day  Business  Practice:  or  Act- 
ual Business  Practice;  Self-teaching  Busi- 
ness Practice;  Modern  Self  teaching  Actual 
Business  Practice,  or  one  of  these  newfan- 
gled contraptions  into  which  you  drop  a 
nickle  and  out  jumps  your  complete  ready- 
made  business  education— scratch  any  of 
them  and  you'll  be  pretty  sure  to  uncover 
the  ancient  private  brand  of  H.  G.  E.  An- 
other Daddy  Richmond  in  the  field. 

What  about  "  Father  SpeTicer."  that  Titan 
who  began  to  tear  up  all  the  old  penman- 
ship systems  l>v  the  roots  away  back  in  the 
thirties?  We  cannot  forget  that  penman- 
ship was  the  long  end  of  the  commercial 
school  curriculum  for  many  years  —  and  al- 
ways will  be  an  important  factor. 

Nor  can  we  lose  sight  of  the  great  B.  &  S. 
outfit  that  did  more  to  spread  the  new  gos- 
pel and  unifv  it  and  nationalize  it  than  any 
other  agency  before  or  since.  Who  has  a 
better  hold  on  the  Fathership  of  American 
Business  Education  than  the  master-spirit 
of  that  combination,  Henry  Dwight  Strat- 
ton?  He  who  found  it  raw,  inchoate,  and 
fused  it  bv  the  breath  of  his  matchless 
organizing  genius  into  a  glowing,  pulsating 
world-force.  His  was  the  true  prophetic  eye, 
his  the  finest,  clearest  vision  of  them  all. 

Then,  there  were  and  to  same  extent  are 
the  first  crop"  Old  Boys"  who,  if  not  quite 
in  at  the  l)irth,  could  claim  wages  for  rock 
ing  the  cradle  and  holding  the  paregoric 
bottle.  The  Bryants,  the  Spencers.  Jones, 
Gregory,  (iundrv,  Bacoti,  lolsom.  Gold- 
smith. Grav,  Felton,  of  those  who  have 
passed  bevond.  not  forgetting  such  beloved 
huskies  still  hewing  to  the  line  with  the 
fire  and  vigor  of  vouth,  as  Col.  George 
Soule-  Dr.  William  M.  Carpenter.  L.  L. 
Williams,  W-arren  H.  Sadler.  -\.  H.  Hinman, 
Daniel  T.  Ames  and  my  grand  old  man  of 
the  Profession  -  Robert  C.  Spencer. 

All  of  which  impels  me  to  suggest  that 
the  beginnings  of"  the  Great  American  Bus- 
iness Education  Idea,"  like  the  origin  of  the 
illustrious  Jeems  de  la  Plume,  are  "  wrop  in 
obscurity"  more  or  less.  What  we  are 
really  sure  of,  and  that  is  quite  suthcient, 
is  that  its  splendid  fruition  of  to-day  is  due 
to  a  verv  Topsv  like  process.  It  wasn't  born 
at  all  — just  growed. 
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of  the  lliirl"  Scho.il  Section  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Comtiiercial  Teachers  is  re- 
ceived, and  is  a  most  creditable  forty-pagje 
production.  It  was  published  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Harry  C.  Spillman  of  the  Rock- 
ford,  111..  High  School.  SuflScient  advertis- 
ing was  solicited  and  accepted  to  pay  for 
its  publication.  The  Report,  as  well  as  the 
meeting  indicate  the  High  School  Teachers 
are  desirous  of  forming  a  new  association 
under  the  control  of  the  National  Commer- 
cial Teachers'  Federation.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  Higii  School  Teachers  prob- 
lems are  in  many  ways  different  than  those 
which  confront  the  average  private  com- 
mercial school  teacher,  and  in  view  of  the 
increasing  number  of  High  School  teachers 
who  are  attending  the  National  Associa- 
tion, we  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  forming  a  High  School  Section  for 
commercial  and  shorthand  teachers  alike. 
We  wish  to  congratulate  the  officers  of  this 
new  section  for  tiie  enterprise  shown  in  the 
Report  before  us. 

R.  V.  Di.xon,  of  the  Dixon  College,  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  reports  that  their  school  is  more 
than  twice  the  size  it  was  last  year  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Dixon  states  that  they  feel  very 
much  encouraged,  and  that  their  outlook 
for  the  future  is  very  promising. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Wessel,  of  the  Lansing,  Mich., 
Business  University,  reports  that  he  and 
Brother  Beck  are  enjoying  prosperity,  hav- 
ing doubled  the  enrollment  this  year  over 
last.  This  is  as  would  naturall}-  be  expect- 
ed of  any  school  with  two  such  men  of  push 
and  ability  back  of  it. 

J.  D.  McFayden,  the  well-known  commer- 
cial teacher,  who  for  several  years  past  has 
been  connected  with  the  Ottawa  Business 
College,  Ottawa,  Ont  ,  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Bugbee  Commercial 
College,  Stanstead,  Que.,  and  has  already 
begun  work  in  that  institution.  Mr.  Mc- 
Faj'den  has  been  one  of  our  heaviest  club- 
bers for  some  time  past,  and,  of  course,  we 
extend  our  sincerest  and  heartiest  wishes 
for  his  success  in  his  new  field  of  work. 

J.  B.  Mack,  formerly  editor  of  the  Nation- 
al Penman,  and  now  proprietor  of  a  number 
of  business  colleges  in  the  Cnited  States 
and  Canada,  recently  opened  a  new  institu- 
tion in  Newburyport,  Mass.  Mr.  Mack  re- 
ports that  while  the  institution  is  just  fairly 
started  they  already  have  about  all  the  stu- 
flents  they  can  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Mack  is  also  engaged  in  issuing  a  re- 
vised edition  of  his  Rational  Shorthand, 
which  he  hopes  to  put  upon  the  market 
soon. 

G.  T.  Wiswell,  formerly  with  the  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Business  University,  is  now 
Principal  of  the  Business  and  .Shorthand 
Departments  of  the  Inter-State  School,  Ce- 
dar Rapids,  Iowa.  Mr.  Wiswell  states  that 
the  managers  of  this  enterprising  school 
are  just  completing  a  new  $r)0,0O(J  building, 
into  which  they  expect  to  move  their  school 
in  a  short  time.  The  whole  of  the  second 
tlo.ir  will  be  devoted  to  business  and  short- 
ban- 1  work,  the  first  floor  to  correspondence 


instruction  and  offices,  while  the  basement 
will  be  used  for  their  printing  department 
and  for  the  storing  of  supplies.  Mr.  Wis- 
well states  that  his  department  is  nearly 
completed,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
fitiest  he  ever  saw. 

McPherson  College,  Kans..  succeeded  in 
securing  the  gift  of  a  library  from  Carne- 
gie. The  college  itself  has  raised  upwards 
of  $13,000  for  its  maintainance.  This  speaks 
well  for  McPherson  College,  indicating  that 
it  is  up-to-date,  as  well  as  practical. 

On  March  2<>th,  the  Elliott  School,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  \'a.,  opened  in  its  new-  quarters  in 
the  Register  Building.  From  the  plan  be- 
fore us,  we  should  judge  that  the  school 
rooms  are  especially  suited  to  up-to-date 
work,  and  Mr.  Elliott  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  success  he  has  achieved  in  school 
work  in  West  Virginia.  We  have  watched 
with  no  small  interest  his  progress  from  a 
very  modest  beginning  several  years  ago  un- 
til the  present. 

On  March  2Sth,  1906,  the  Dover  Masonic 
Temple,  Dover,  N.  H.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  In  it  was  located  the  Private  Com- 
mercial School  of  Miss  Mary  F.  Peaslee, 
which  was  also  destroyed.  Miss  Peaslee 
saved  her  own  life  only  by  presence  of 
mind  and  heroic  effort.  Finding  herself 
surrounded  by  tlanies  on  the  inside,  and 
without  means  of  escapeotherthan  through 
a  window,  she  was  finally  rescued  by  the 
firemen's  ladder,  after  having  crawled  out 
on  the  coping  of  the  window  and  called  for 
help.  The  next  day  she  was  as  calm  as 
though  nothing  had  happened,  and  was 
looking  around  for  new  quarters  in  which 
to  open  her  school.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
such  women  succeed  in  business  ? 
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Probably  the  most  expensive  aud  elabo- 
rate catalogue  of  its  kind  ever  received  at 
this  office  is  from  F.  H.  Bliss,  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  publisher  of  the  Bliss  System  of  Act- 
ual Business  from  the  Start.  It  is  a  large, 
high-grade  circular  of  sixty  pages,  printed 
in  colors,  and  illustrated  profusely  with 
half-tones  and  other  cuts  illustrative  of 
their  many  specialties.  This  catalog  indi- 
cates a  large  and  growing  business,  and  it 
also  illustrates  clearly  that  the  equipments 
of  the  modern  Business  College  are  far 
more  expensive  and  practical  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  The  author  and  pub 
lisher  deserves  much  credit  for  the  enter- 
prise shown  in  the  publishing  of  this  cata- 
log, as  well  as  for  the  development  of  such 
an  extensive  business.  Simply  to  look 
through  this  magnificent  catalog  makes 
one  wish  he  were  a  student  again  in  a  busi- 
ness college. 

"  Evidence  "  is  the  title  of  a  large  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  catalog  published  by  and 
in  the  interest  of  the  Kansas  Wesleyan 
Business  College,  Salina,  Kans.  We  have 
heard  much  of  that  institution  from  time 
to  time,  and  after  looking  through  this  cat- 
alog, we  can  truthfully  say  that  we  have 
also  seen  much  of  the  institution,  as  it  is 
well  and  profusely  illustrated  with  school- 
room scenes.  It  also  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  the  city  of  Salina,  giv- 
ing one  the  impression  of  a  progressive,  ar- 


tistic little  city.  The  entire  catalog  be- 
speaks prosperity  and  a  successful  institu- 
tion. 

The  Ransomerian,  3825  Euclid  Ave,,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  is  the  title  of  a  splendidly 
gotton  up  and  printed  eight-page  circular 
published  in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Ransom's 
mail  course  and  penmanship  specialties. 
Mr.  Ransom  is  a  growing  product,  and  in 
this  circular  evidencesa  good  deal  of  ability 
in  the  way  of  advertising,  as  well  as  in  the 
way  of  skillful  pen  manipulation.  Mr.  Ran- 
som writes  an  unusually  bold  and  graceful 
hand,  and  if  you  are  at  all  interested  in  up- 
to-date  penmanship,  you  will  do  well  to  se- 
cure a  copy  of  his  paper. 

The  New  Era,  Superior,  Wis.,  is  a  well- 
printed,  twelve-page  circular,  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  New  Era  Business  Col- 
lege of  that  city. 

An  attractive  circular  advertising  their 
diploma  specialties  is  received  from  the 
Weaver  Brothers,  Alliance,  Ohio.  The 
Weaver  Brothers  are  reliable  in  every  way. 
We  know  all  of  them. 


Interesting 

News  Items 


Mrs.  Brownsburger,  president  of  the 
"  Brownsburger  Home  School,"  of  Los  An- 
geles, spent  a  few  days  visiting  the  differ- 
ent Commercial  Schools  in  and  around  San 
Francisco  during  March,  and  then  took  an 
extended  trip  through  the  Eastern  states. 

A.  J.  Barnes,  the  Business  College  man  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  by  way  of  vacation,  recently 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  Califortiia,  visitingthe 
ditlferent  schools. 

W.  Boucher,  who  has  been  Principal  of 
the  San  Jose  Business  College  for  a  number 
of  years,  recently  sold  his  interest  to  a  for- 
mer teacher  and  solicitor  of  the  school,  Mr. 
J.  S.  Hill. 

Heald'sBusiness  College  of  San  Francisco 
is  to  have  a  new  building  for  its  home  in  the 
near  future.  -A  fine  modern  building  is  to 
be  erected  for  its  exclusive  use. 


now  proprietor  of  the 
Institute,     reports    a 


F.  G.  Ilsen.  who 
Oakland    Shorthan 
good  attendance. 


Mrs.  L.  L.  Harford,  formerly  principal  of 
Alameda  Business  College,  and  a  well- 
known  teacher  of  this  state,  is  now  teaching 
shorthand  in  the  San  Francisco  Business 
College,  during  the  absence  of  its  President 
C.  E.  Howard. 

The  attendance  at  Dixon  College,  Oak- 
land. Cal..  is  more  than  double  that  of  last 
year  at  this  time.  Dr.  Galvin,  for  a  luimber 
of  years  president  of  Chicago  Athenium, 
and  who  is  now  interested  in  educational 
work  in  California,  recently  delivered  a 
splendid  address  before  the  student  body  of 
that  institution. 

D.  L.  Mussellman,  president  of  the  Gem 
City  Business  College,  is  spending  a  few 
weeks  with  his  sister  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

H.  J.Oke,  of  Detroit,  is  a  recent  addition 
to  the  faculty  of  the  Elliott  Business  College, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 
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R..  N.  Marrs,  the  Champion  Itinerant 
Teacher  of  Writing 


The  subject  of  this  sketch.  Mr.  R.  X.  Marrs,  is  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  although  we  have  good  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  sampled  the  products  of  his  native  state.  His  voice 
•was  first  heard  in  ISfiT,  and  he  was  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  ten 
years,  witli  his  own  wav  to  make  in  the  world.  To  secure  an  edu- 
cation, he  found  it  necessarj'  to  walk  four  miles  to  school,  which 
he  continued  to  do  until  1S81,  when  he 
went  to  Sherman,  Texas,  where  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  and  then  went 
to  Austin  College.  While  there,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  re.gular  studies,  he  took  up 
bookkeeping  after  school  hours  for  three 
months,  after  which  he  went  to  Pauls 
Valley,  Ind.  Ter'y,  and  secured  a  position 
as  bookkeeper.  In  due  course  of  time  he 
attended  Hill's  Business  College  at  Waco, 
and  pursued  a  six  months*  course  in 
bookkeeping  and  penmanship.  He  then 
taught  bookkeeping  for  this  school  while 
pursuing  a  course  in  shorthand.  Follow 
ing  this,  he  secured  a  position  as  book 
keeper  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Cameron.  This  work  proving  too  confin- 
ing, he  took  to  the  road,  organizing  and 
teaching  bookkeeping.  He  gave  forty- 
night  courses.  He  soon  discovered  that 
penmanship  instruction  was  applicable 
to  a  larger  per  cent,  of  young  people,  so  he 
began  to  confine  his  efforts  exclusively  to 
penmanship,  first  in  little  Texas  towns  of 
two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants.  He 
gradually  entered  larger  places,  and 
taught  thus  in  twenty-one  towns  and 
cities  in  Texas,  after  which  he  followed 
similar  work  in  Louisiana,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
states  between  these  and  the  Atlantic, 
making  twenty-two  states  in  all.  In  four- 
teen years  he  has  worked  in  connection 
with  public  schools,  having  taught  in  the 
number  of  states  mentioned  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cities. 

He  has  developed  a  unique  line  of 
■work  of  his  own,  and  from  the  success  he 
has  had,  and  is  still  having,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  only 
unique  but  beneficent  as  well.  This  is 
another  case  of  an  individual  discovering 
the  bent  of  his  best  efforts,  and  discover- 
ing a  new  field  in  which  to  exercise  them 
as  well.  His  specialty  is  organizing 
private  classes  to  be  taught  in  public 
schools  outside  of  school  hours.  He  usu- 
ally teaches  four  classes  daily  and  some- 
times five.  He  is  in  no  way  employed  by 
the  public  schools,  but  simply  uses  their 
buildings,  and  secures  this  privilege  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  usually  making  a 

deposit  with  the  Board  of  several  hundred  dollars  as  a  forfeit  if 
he  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  or  in  any  way  fails  to  leave  the  build- 
ings in  as  good  condition  as  he  finds  them. 

He  collects  no  tuition  until  next  to  the  last  lesson,  and  then 
only  with  the  understanding  that  the  parents  are  satisfied  with 
the  improvement  made.  To  indicate  how  successful  he  is,  last 
year  he  taught  two  thousand  three  hundred  pupils  at  $1.50  each, 
and  lost  but  3hi  per  cent,  in  his  collections  because  of  unsatisfac- 
tory improvement.  This  we  consider  remarkably  good  and  profit- 
able business. 

He  makes  a  business  of  teaching  the  same  system  of  penman- 
ship as  is  in  use  in  the  schools,  only  applying  movement  to  it. 

He  also  organizes  classes  of  and  delivers  lectures  to  teachers. 


for  which  he  receives  good  pay       In  this  way,  he  reaches  from 
two  to  three  thousand  five  hundred  teachers  annually. 

He  says,  "The  itinerant  work  is  to  one  who  is  adapted  to  it 
pleasant,  profitable,  and  conducive  to  much  good."  He  also  does 
much  work  in  teachers'  institutes,  his  charges  being  for  three 
days'  work,  including  an  entertainment,  $75. 

His  most  recent  work  has  been  in 
Waterbury  and  Meriden,  Conn.,  and  New- 
port, R.  I. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Marrs  talk  and  seeing  him  give  a 
lesson,  and  we  must  say  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  intense,  enthusiastic  and  prac- 
tical teachers  we  have  ever  seen.  Person- 
ally, he  is  slender,  medium  in  height,  and 
nervous  in  temperament.  In  his  intens- 
ity and  enthusiasm,  he  reminds  one  very 
much  of  the  well-known  and  highly- 
esteemed  L.  M.  Thornburg. 

Those  who  think  that  writing  is  a  lost 
art,  or  that  there  is  but  little  interest  in 
the  subject,  would  soon  l>e  persuaded 
otherwise  were  he  to  see  Mr.  Marrs  daily 
in  his  work.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  more  money  to  be  made  today  in 
organizing  classes  in  penmanship  than 
ever  before.  But  to  be  successful,  one 
needs  to  be  something  other  than  a  to- 
bacco spitter, saloon  visitor,  and  cigarette 
smoker.  Moreover,  he  must  be  wide- 
awake, well  educated, and  clean  alike  in 
appearance  and  character. 

It  therefore  gives  us  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce to  our  many  readers  one  who  is 
doing  more  than  any  one  else  in  his  line 
to  improve  the  art  of  writing  on  the  part 
of  the  many,  and  to  do  it  in  a  dignified, 
educational  way.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  school  boards  and  school 
board  rules  know  that  Mr.  Marrs  must  be 
able  to  put  up  the  right  kind  of  an  argu- 
ment and  appearance,  or  he  would  never 
get  the  use  of  school  buildings,  nor  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  teachers 
and  pupils.  This  alone  is  all  the  testi- 
monj'  that  a  man  needs  to  have  to  demon- 
strate his  worth  and  character. 


MK. 


fiow  to  Build  Up  a  Good,  Paying   Sard 
Order  Business 

BY    J.    A.   ELSTON,  PENMAN,  CANTON,  MO. 

Although  printed  and  engraved  cards 

are  very  cheap,  there  is  still  a  demand  for 

MAKK.S  good  written  ones,  and  every  penman  is 

called  upon   more  or    less   frequently   to 

write  them.     It  is  my  desire  to  show  you  how  to  make  the  work 

pay  you  well. 

The  card  writer  must  be  quite  careful  in  the  selection  of  his 
materials.  An  oblique  holder  so  adjusted  as  to  make  smooth 
shades  and  strong,  clear  hair  lines  is  very  essential.  Good  pens 
and  ink  are,  of  course,  prime  requisites.  Pasted  two  or  three  ply 
wedding  bristol  cards  are  the  best  to  use.  You  can  tell  the  pasted 
card  bv  burning  a  corner  which  will  cause  the  sheets  to  separate. 
Cards  about  2'k  x  3'2  inches  in  size  are  mostly  used. 

Learn  to  write  a  good  card  every  time  you  try.  Now  for  the 
money  part:  Get  some  good  white  and  colored  cards  and  prepare 
your  specimen  books.  Here  is  where  good  work  counts.  Show 
your  best  card  hands  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.    Now  as  to  price 
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per  dozen.  Be  governed  by  your  town, 
your  people.  Do  not  be  too  cheap;  20  to  25 
cents  per  dozen  is  about  right.  After  writ- 
ing up  your  sample  cards  get  some  good, 
heavy  bond  paper  and  cut  it  into  strips 
about  four  inches  wide  and  twenty-four 
inches  long,  rule  in  colored  inks  spaces  for 
your  cards  and  paste  your  samples  in  these 
spaces.  Get  eight  or  ten  good  Ijoj-s  (in 
schools,  factories,  liotels  or  ofiices  — adver- 
tise for  them)  to  act  as  agents,  allowing 
them  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  commission  to 
hustle  orders  for  you.  They  will  get  the 
orders :  offer  a  small  prize,  50  cents  or  $1.00. 
to  the  one  bringing  in  the  most  cash  orders 
within  a  given  time— this  keeps  them 
hustling.  Be  prompt  in  filling  and  deliver- 
ing your  orders.  Give  value  received  for 
your  customer's  money.  Attend  strictly  to 
business  and  hustle,  and  within  a  short 
time  you  will  have  quite  a  good  paying 
business. 


students' 

Specimens 


We  have  liad  the  pleasure  of  hioking  over 
quite  a  large  number  of  specimens  from  the 
pupils  in  the  primary  and  gramtiiar  grades 
and  high  school  of  Elwond,  Ind  .  Mr.  G.  A. 
Piatt.  Special  Teacher  of  Writing  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Commercial  Department.  The 
w^ork  as  a  ^vhole  is  of  a  very  practical  nature, 
both  form  and  freedom  being  given  equal 
attention-  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  we  found  the  work  of  Florence 
Bartlett,  John  Ferguson  and  John  Sprong 
especially  good.  In  the  high  school,  the 
work  of  Lucile  Julian,  Edna  Miller,  Jessie 
Welborn  and  Ina  Baker  was  particularly 
creditable.  In  the  primary  and  lower  gram- 
mar grades,  the  work  of  Ruby  Gregg,  Nora 
Trimble,  Lena  Long,  Wain  Groover, Thomas 
Price  and  Helen  Fondersmith  were  excel- 
lent. Indeed,  the  work  at  this  age  is  pro- 
portionately tjetter  than  any  other,  indicat- 
ing that  pupils  about  ten  years  of  age 
respond  more  quickly  to  instruction  than 
at  any  other  time. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Arm  Move- 
ment Method  of  Rapid  Writing  has  been  in 
use  but  a  few  months,  the  work  shown 
indicates  clearly  that  form  and  movement 
can  and  should  be  taught  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Piatt,  as  well  as  the 
teachers,  ought  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  excellent  work  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Chas.  Etzler,  Principal  of  the  Peter- 
son Business  College,  Punxsutawny.  Pa., 
recently  enclosed  some  oval  exercises  done 
by  Robert  Maloney  and  Frank  Record,  the 
latter  being  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  They 
show  that  they  are  receiving  the  right  kind 
of  instruction  to  develop  up-to-date  pen- 
manship ability.  The  work  by  Mr.  Record 
clearly  demonstrates  his  ability  to  become 
a  thoroughly  professional  penman. 

We  were  recently  requested  to  act  as 
judge  to  determine  the  best  writing  done 
bv  the  pupils  of  the  Bliss  Business  College 
of  this  city,  Mr.  W.  E.  Garvey.  Penman. 
Our  best  judgment  led  us  to  believe  that 
Mr.  R.  W  Glass  was  entitled  to  the  gold 
medal.  S.  L.  (ironinger  was  a  very  close 
second.  E  Rapenport,  O.  B.  Fawcett,  Xoah 
Kern.  Marv  Linneman,  Marie  Rabourn  and 
Anna  Falter  each  followed  closelv  in  the 
order  named  for  the  honor.  All  of  the  spec 
imens  submitted  were  quite  good,  fully  up 
to  theaverage received  at  thisoffice, plainly 
indicating  that  the  work  being  done  is  as 
good  as  you  will  find  in  the  average  up-to- 
date  business  college,  which  means  that  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  best 
done  any  where. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Cottrell,  whose  straight  forward, 
pleasing  countenance  is  shown  herewith, 
was  born  in  Carroll  Co.,  Ind.,  May  21,  18S1. 
He  spent  his  childhood  days  in  Indiana 
and  Wyoming.  After  completing  his  public 
and  high  school  education  in  'OS  in  Indiana, 
he  began  clerking  in  a  wholesale  and  retail 
grocery,  remaining  at  that  work  until  1900, 
when  he  decided  to  acquire  an  education  at 
any  cost.  Beginning  with  something  near 
$10,  he  has  since  that  time  attended  school 
continuously.  The  ^vinters  w^ere  spent  in 
Manchester  College,  North  Manchester, 
Ind.,  and  the  summers  of  1!K)2.  3  and  5  were 
spent  in  the  Zanerian.  The  sunmier  of  '01 
was  spent  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institution. 
In  the  spring  of  10(15  he  completed  a  two 
years  commercial  teachers'  course  in  Man- 
chester College,  and  will  receive  degree  of 
B.  E.  from  Manchester  College  this 
spring.  During  all  this  time  he  has  paid 
his  expenses  by  sweeping,  clerking 
in  stores,  canvassing,  and  teach- 
ing. He  began  teaching  penmanship  four 
years  ago  and  drawing  three  years  ago,  and 
at  present,  while  attending  college,  is 
teaching  penmanship,  drawing,  and  as- 
sisting in  the  Commercial  Department. 

He  now  expects  to  devote  his  attention 
exclusively  to  penmanship  and  the  com- 
mercial subjects. 

He  is  a  young  man  of  au  exceptionally 
clean  and  high  character.  He  therefore 
possesses  the  three  essentials  for  the  high- 
est success— character,  industry  and  prep- 
aration. His  motto  has  been  "  Keep  busy, 
be  kind,  be  true."  With  this  and  the  quali- 
ties before  mentioned,  and  the  absence  of 
any  detrimental  habits,  such  as  the  use  of 
tobacco,  etc.,  we  predict  for  him  a  large 
measure  of  success,  and  therefore  take 
pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you. 


A  package  of  specimens  is  at  hand  from 
Mr.  M.  A.  bmythe.  Penman  in  the  National 
Business  College,  Roanoke,  Va.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  the  specimens  sent  indi- 
cated that  his  pupils  were  ready  for  a  cer- 
tificate, while  a  dozen  or  two  more  are 
likely  to  win  the  award  in  the  course  of  a 
month  or  two.  Mr.  Smythe  is  making  a 
long,  strong  pull  for  good  nenmanship  and 
is  winning,  as  evidenced  by  the  work  we 
see  from  his  pupils  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  Wes- 
tern High  School,  and  Principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  in  the  Central  High 
Night  School,  recently  favored  us  with  some 
specimens  from  students  in  the  latter  insti- 
tution. The  work  being  done  by  these 
High  Night  School  pupils  compare  very 
favoraljly  with  the  work  being  done  in  bus- 
iness w^riting  in  tlie  average  day  business 
college  work.  This  means  that  Mr.  Jaeger 
is  performing  excellent  service  in  the  inter- 
est of  good  writing  and  the  pupils  under 
his  charge. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  examin- 
ing a  large  bundle  of  specimens  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Business  College.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  A.  T.  Scovill,  Penman.  The  bundle 
contained  first  and  last  specimens,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  never  ex- 
amined such  a  large  lot  of  specimens  show 
ing  more  improvement  than  the  ones  under 
consideration.  Nearly  all  changed  from  a 
cramped,  slow,  poor  handwriting  to  a  free, 
easy,  legible  and  rapid  one. 

We  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  passing 
upon  a  number  of  specimens  submitted  for 
our  Award  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Branthover.  of  the 
Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago. 
111.  Better  work  has  not  been  received 
from  any  school  than  that  which  is  before 
us.  Every  specimen  submitted  was  up  to 
our  required  standard  for  a  certificate, 
which  means  that  Mr.  Branthover's  idea  of 
good  writing  agrees  with  our  own.  Those 
of  you  who  think  you  are  doing  as  good 
work  as  anybody,  or  better  than  anybody 
else,  should  send  some  specimens  to  Mr. 
Branthover  for  exchange.  We  presume  he 
w^ould  gladly  exchange  for  the  benefit 
which  would  naturally  result  from  such 
co-operation. 

Mr-  Jacob  Z.  Herr,  Assistant  Commercial 
Teacher  and  Penman  in  the  Elizabeth- 
town,  Pa.,  College,  sent  us  a  budget  of  spec- 
imens, showing  the  work  done  in  writing 
by  the  pupils  under  his  instruction.  First 
and  final  specimens  were  sent,  showing  the 
improvement  made  in  thirteen  weeks.  The 
improvement  is  fully  up  to  the  average  as 
shown  by  specimens  sent  us  from  all  over 
the  country  and  from  all  kinds  of  schools. 
Mr.  Herr  is  therefore  to  be  complimented 
upon  the  good  work  he  is  doing,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  certificates 
will  be  finding  their  way  to  Elizabethtown, 
and  only  a  question  of  time  also  until  some 
of  the  student's  work  will  appear  in  THE 
Business  Educator,  as  some  of  the  work 
sent  is  nearly  up  to  the  standard  required 
to  get  into  our  columns. 

A  large  bundle  of  specimens  is  at  hand 
from  the  pupils  in  the  various  grades  in  the 
public  schools  of  Monongahela  City,  Pa., 
Miss  Lois   M.   Stewart,  Special  Teacher  of 


Specimen  of  practical  writing  by  Dallice  Francis,  pupil  in  the  Grammar  Grade,  Elwood  ^ 
Ind.,  Public  Schools,  G.  A.  Piatt,  Special  Teacher. 
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Given  as  an  off-hand  Specimen  of  Fine  Art  Penmanship  applied  to  Commercial  Use. 


lire  gratified 
nient  shown, 
good  indeed, 
and    resu' 


Writing.  The  work  as  a  whole  shows  splen- 
did training  in  movement.  Movement  is 
being  taught  from  the  beginning,  and  ttie 
little  folks  seem  to  be  doing  about  as  well 
as  the  older  ones  If  these  students  remain 
under  Miss  Stewart's  instruction  for  three 
or  four  years,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
the  penmanship  in  the  public  schools  of 
Monongahela  City  is  going  to  become 
famous  for  its  practicability. 

From  Mr.  C.  M.  Bowles,  Teacher  of  Pen- 
manship and  Commercial  Branches  in  the 
Central  Y.  .M.  C.  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  w.e 
have  received  a  bundle  of  specimens,  show- 
ing the  work  done  by  the  students  in  busi- 
ness penmanship.  We  had  occasion  to 
inspect  this  work  early  in  the  year,  and  we 
'"  '  with  the  excellent  improve- 
The  work  as  a  wiiole  is  quite 
Mr.  Bowles  is  getting  results, 
are  what  count  nowadays, 
ies  is  one  of  your  quiet,  hard  work- 
ing teachers,  who  has  little  to  say,  but  who 
accomplishes  much. 

A  large  bundle  of  specimens  came  by 
prepaid  express  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Doner,  Sup- 
ervisor of  Writing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Beverly,  Mass.  They  represent  the  work  of 
pupils  in  all  of  the  grades,  and  have  been 
very  carefully  arranged  and  systematically 
written.  The  work  throughout  is  quite 
good.  Movement  is  begun  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades;  previous  to  that  time  the 
sentence  method  is  employed.  The  work 
evidences  careful  supervision  on  the  part 
of  the  special  teacher,  conscientious  co- 
operation and  instruction  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers.  The  work  is  well  graded, 
forms  quite  plain,  and  much  of  the  work 
fairly  free.  Mr.  Doner  long  since  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  write,  and  by  his  work 
in  the  Beverly  schools,  he  has  also  demon- 
strated his  ability  to  teach. 

Specimens  of  students'  penmanship  are 
at  hand  from  C.  W.  Carlton,  penman  in  the 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Business  College.  The  work 
is  first-class  and  business-like  in  character, 
being  at  once  rapid  and  legible.  Mr.  Carl- 
ton, although  one  of  our  youngest  teachers, 
is  getting  results  that  compare  favorably 
with  that  which  the  veterans  are  getting. 
The  work  sent  is  complimentary  alike  to 
teacher  and  pupils. 

LBARN  TO  DRAW 

For  PASTIME  or  COIN.  We  teach  Pen  Drawing 
by  correBpondence,  and  teach  it  SUCCESS- 
FULLY, as  our  students'  teslimonials  will  prove. 
YOU  can  learn  as  well  as  others,  whether  you 
possess  talent  or  not.  If  you  are  interested  in 
this  line  of  work,  and  are' desirous  of  learning  a 
profession  that  PAYS,  write  for  terms  and  par- 
ticulars to 

THE  GALLOWAY  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING, 
6  WEST  THIRD  ST  POTTSTOWN,   PA. 


,D.L.SlODDARD 


IRACTICAL  WORK 
with  instructions. 
To  introduce  I  will 
send  it  with  my 
Steel  Square  Pock- 
et Folder,  a  wonderful  mechanical  educator,  that 
shows  how  pen  work  is  applied  practically,  en- 
closed in  a  Morocco  Case  with  pockets  suitable 
for  carrying  cards,  street  car  tickets,  etc.,  ^Hp 
for *^*'* 


A  chestnut  writer  from  the  Buckeye  State 
sent  some  specimens  that  were  almost  a 
horse  on  me.  I  carried  them  in  my  pockets 
for  four  days  to  take  away  the  rheumatism. 
You  know  a  buckeye  will  do  that. 

His  curves  were  so  stifT  in  the  joints  that 
I  consider  his  penmanship  a  lame  excuse. 
He  whirled  off  his  exercises  like  a  German 
drum-major  at  an  Irish  picnic.  I  believe  he 
is  the  most  skillful  poor  writer  I  ever  «iaw. 
I  told  him  to  write  to  Zaner  and  Hloser  for  a 
catalogue.  I  understand  now  he  is  one  of 
their  starstudentsaway  up  in  front,  both  in 
behavior  and  penmanship. 

He  may  never  be  voted  a  leader  of  men, 
but  I'll  be  willing  to  wager  apairof  heavy 
plated  cuff  buttons  that  he  will  become  a 
knight  of  the  quill. 

A  man  writes  from  the  Crocodile  State. 
The  place  where  the  birds  and  the  trees  are 


the  same  color.  He  can  certainly  do  better 
if  he  can't  do  worse.  If  he  can't  do  better 
he  had  better  start  a  crocodile  farm 

He  shakes  as  though  he  were  writing 
home  tor  money.  ImproveJient  is  the 
order  of  the  age.  He  says  his  age  is  52,  he's 
old  enough  to  know  better.  Yet  once  in  a 
while  he  throws  a  shade  that  scares  even 
the  good  penmen.  He  has  a  Don  Ouixote 
whirl  that  would  put  a  wind  milfout  of 
business.  A  sort  of  a  wash-ringer  move- 
ment that  might  pull  through  in  a  squeeze. 
A  wringer  for  some  specimens  that  came 
from  Wash-tub  Bill,  the  man  who  wrote 
letters  to  his  sweetheart  with  his  bowie- 
knife. 

Further  comment  would  put  him  out  of 
business.    No  further  comment. 


The  Arkansas  traveler  is  a  warm  member 
from  the  Hot  Springs.  He  springs  some 
new  acrobatic  wonders  in  the  line  of  pen- 
men. His  oval  exercises  go  rolling  oflF  like 
the  smoked  rings  from  a  Pittsburg  stogie. 
I  have  traveled  the  world  of  penmanship 
for  many  years  and  have  seen  all  its  up's 
and  down's,  but  the  up's  and  down's  of  the 
Arkansas  fellow  are  as  frequent  as  the  ir- 
regular motion  of  a  grocery  horse  ^vith  the 
lifts. 

Regularity  is  the  spice  of  life,  fiet  the 
regular  habit  of  writing  on  the  line.  Your 
baloon  methods  are  discouraging  and  disas 
trous. 

You  can  put  it  down  that  upishness  is  a 
detriment  to  the  success  of  any  individual. 
Hew  to  the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
they  may. 


A  Modernized  Flourish  by  L.  E.  Gerhold,  419  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
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Some  miscellaneous  wrinny  i^  ;it  h  in. I 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Albin.  now  with 
the  Portland,  Ore.,  Business  College.  Mr. 
Albin's  penmanship  has  improved  wonder- 
fully of  late,  as  he  is  giving  it  more  atten- 
tion than  ever  before.  He  is  now  one  of  our 
best  penmen,  with  indications  that  he  shall 
be  one  of  the  few  finest  before  long.  We 
also  learn  that  he  hopes  to  publish  his  book, 
entitled  Inspiration,  the  latter  part  of  this 
year.  He  enclosed  some  proofs  of  work 
whicli  will  appear  therein,  which  is  cer- 
tainly among  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen. 

E.  H.  McGee,  Anthony,  Kans.,  is  making 
splendid  progress  in  his  penmanship  prac- 
tice, as  shown  by  samples  before  us  in  a 
number  of  styles,  embracing  simplified, 
business  and  card  hands.  His  writing  is 
Ijeginning  to  take  on  many  professional 
characteristics. 

When  it  comes  to  downright  practical 
writing  on  the  part  of  every  student  in  the 
class,  Mr.  C.  S.  Rogers,  Penman  in  the  San 
trancisco,  Calif.,  Business  College,  conies 
about  as  near  to  the  front  as  anybody  The 
work  is  unusally  uniform  in  its  excellence, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  legibility  and 
speed.      The  work  of  Effie  Clayton,  A.  C. 


Conn,  Charlie  Moore,  and  many,  many 
more  is  about  as  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  writing  at  the  high  rate  of  speed  used. 
\\  e  shall  have  more  to  say  concerning  Mr. 
Rogers  in  the  near  future,  and  shall  there- 
fore say  less  now  concerning  the  work  be- 
fore us  than  we  might  have  done  otherwise. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Krantz.  penman  and  engrosser 
of  Kock  Island,  111.,  recently  favored  us  with 
a  photo  of  a  set  of  resolutions  which  he  en- 
grossed, clearly  demonstrating  his  ability 
to  do  good,  up  to-date  work.  Mr.  Krantz  has 
never  taken  lessons  in  penmanship  or  en- 
grossing, his  knowledge  having  been  ob- 
tained through  penmanship  publications, 
among  which  he  savs  THE  BUSINESS  EDU- 
CATOR stands  first.  On  the  resolutions  was 
the  picture  of  a  building  done  entirely  in 
wash,  and  so  well  done,  we  would  have 
mistaken  it  for  a  photograph  had  our  atten- 
tion not  been  called  to  it.  Mr.  Krantz  is 
forging  to  the  front  as  an  engrosser,  and  if 
hecontinues  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  he  will  be  one  of  America's  foremost 
engrossing  artists. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Brown.  Beaumont,  Texas,  swings 
an  unusually  graceful  and  prolific  pen,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  flourishes  before  us  in  the  form  of  a 
professional  letter. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Hill,  Macomb,  111.,  recently 
favored  us  with  a  title-page  for  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator,  which  shows  excellent 
ability  as  a  designer  and  illustrator.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  Mr.  Hill  is 
going  to  be  heard  from,  as  the  work  dis- 
plays unusual  ability  and  originality. 


One 


5f  the  finest  specimens  of  white  ink 
nship  on    blue  paper  that  we  have 


received  for  some  time  recently  came  from 
-\.  A.  Kuhl,  Abbeville,  Ga.,  of  the  Georgia 
Normal  College.  The  writing  is  in  the  form 
of  a  letter,  ornamental  style,  and  is  superb. 

A  two-page  letter  written  in  a  magnificent 
business  hand  has  just  been  received  from 
the  well-known  penman,  R.  C.  King,  28.';i 
Oakland  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mr. 
King's  work  is  certainly  first-class,  and  we 
feel  quite  confident  that  any  one  who  takes 
Mr.  King's  correspondence  course  of  lessons 
in  writing  will  get  value  received  in  every 
particular.  His  course  is  practical  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  should  have  as 
many  students  as  he  can  take  care  of. 

When  it  comes  to  putting  up  a  trulv  artis- 
tic letter,  Mr.  H.  B.  Lehman  of  the  Central 
High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  puts  up  about 
as  fine  a  product  as  any  one  would  wish  to 
see.  He  has  a  style  largely  his  own, 
although  it  resembles  closely  the  Spence- 
rian.  His  small  letters  are  very  accurate, 
dainty  and  graceful,  while  his  capitals  are 
as  bold  and  yet  as  delicate  and  accurate  as 
a  genius  can  make  them.  Mr.  Lehman's 
modesty  is  about  on  a  par  with  his  skill. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Christ.  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  not  only 
swings  a  quill  of  more  than  ordinary  grace 
and  ornateness,  liut  also  handles  a  pen  very 
expertly  in  a  bupiness  way.  He  recently 
favored  us  with  some  print-like  writing,  as 
well  as  some  straight  business  writingdone 
with  a  stub  pen,  whicli  reveals  about  as 
much  genuine  merit  from  an  actual  busi- 
ness point  of  view  as  any  we  have  received 
at  this  office.  He  states  that  he  finds  while 
practicing  from  our  Compendium  in  Orna- 
mental Penmanship,  he  made  splendid  im- 
provement in  business  writing,  and  that  it 
is  a  good  thing  even  for  business  writing, 
much  less  for  ornamental. 

A.  C.  Schmitt,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  had 
L^ncle  Sam  drop  a  package  of  cards  in  our 
mailbox.  They  are  very  gracefully  written, 
and  clearly  indicate  Mr.  Scliniitt's  ability 
to  become  one  of  our  leading  professional 
penmen.  The  combinations  are  well  spaced 
and  skillfully  executed. 

From  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  Courtney,  Quincy, 
111.,  comes  some  of  the  most  graceful  cards 
we  have  seen.  Those  desirous  of  securing 
the  best,  wrould  do  well  to  consult  his  adver- 
tisement elsewhere  in  this  journal. 

Here  are  some  cards  from  the  nimble  pen 
of  H.  B.  Lehman,  St.  Louis, Mo.  They  pos- 
sess a  daintiness  and  at  the  same  time  an 
off-handness  seldom  seen.  Delicacy  and 
boldness  are  here  united  to  an  unusual 
extent.  Brother  Lehman  is  certainly  one 
of  our  most  skillful  penmen,  and  we  wonder 
that  he  does  not  do  more  in  the  card  writing 
business  by  advertising  extensively. 

The  reproduction  of  a  very  liandsonie  set 
of  resolutions  from  the  hand  of  Nr.  S.  D. 
Holt,  recently  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Enquirer.  The  resolutions  were  in  color 
and  passed  by  the  Atlantic  City  Council  in 
recognition  of  the  bravery  and  heroic  ser- 
vices of  Captain  Mark  Casto  and  his  cre'w 
in  connection  with  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Cherokee  off  Atlantic  City  in  January. 


Seeing  Europe  Ulitb  Urtist  KoHinson. 

Our  friend  Charles  Rollinson,  of  Ames  <fc 
RoUinson,  203  Broadway,  New  York,  is  plan- 
ning an  invasion  of  Europe  that  will  cover 
the  summer  vacation  period.  Bro.  RoUin- 
son has  became  hardly  less  famous  as  trav- 
eler than  as  artist,  having  made  a  number 
of  trips  abroad,  most  of  which  he  personal- 
ly conducted.  A  select  party  under  his 
guidance  will  sail  from  New  York,  July  4, 
returning  in  early  September,  and  take  in 
at  least  six  European  countries,  with  the 
accent  on  Switzerland  and  Germany.  Mag- 
nificent Stelvio,  highest  pass  in  Europe, 
Simplon,  Mt.  Blanc,  the  Matterhorn  and  the 
unmatched  Italian  Lakes  figure  among  the 
scenic  features.  Liberal  stops  will  be  made 
at  the  great  art  centers  and  other  interest- 
ing points,  among  them,  Dresden,  Munich, 
Nunemburg,  Rotterdam,  Paris,  London. 
This  is  a  splendid  chance  for  our  friends 
and  those  who  may  wish  to  spend  their  va- 
cation abroad  with  the  best  effects,  both  in 
pleasure  and  culture,  would  do  well  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Rollinson  while  there  is 
yet  time  to  join  his  party. 


Ornamental  letter 50 

Bird  Flourish    50 

30  written  cards 50 

Diploma  Filling,  Old  English  . . 

Text,  ea 40 

PRACTICAL  PENMANSHIP,  a  fine 
course  of  Business  Writing,  38  pages, 
substantially  bound— just  the  thing 
for  class  or  home  practice.  Sample 
copy 10 

n.    B.  LEHMAN 

Central  Hi^h  School  St  Louis.  Mo. 


Business    Teachar-    Wanted 

One  of  the  oldest,  best  patronized,  newly 
equipped,  and  reliable  schools,  located 
amidst  300.000  people  in  a  fine  climate,  will 
admit  as  a  partner  a  man  who  is  a  thorough 
bookkeeping  teacher,  a  fine  penman,  a  good 
disciplinarian,  enthusiastic,  loyal,  and  a 
hard  worker.  .\t  least  $2,000  is  needed.  Sal- 
ary and  profits  will  make  one  from  $1,.500 
to  $2,000  annually.  Only  those  of  unmistak- 
able integrity  and  ability  need  apply.   Strong 

'"*■ es  required  and  furnished.  '  Give  full 

1  information  in  first  letter,    .\ddress. 
"Teacher  and  Partner," 
Bu.sines.s  Educator. Columbu.s.  O. 


Wanted. 


>ung  man  as  teacher, 
ught  Bookkeeping,   Pen- 
manship.  Arithmetic.    Ktc.   five  years.      Book- 
keeper six  years.    Have  degree  B.  .\ccts.    Addr 
G.  C.  B.,  908  8th  Street, 

S.  Minneapolis.  .Hi 
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News  Notes 

and  Notices. 


j^^r 


Mr.  G.  E.  Gustafson,  who  has  been  with 
the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege, upon  leaving  there  for  the  Inter-State 
Business  College  at  Reading,  Pa.,  the  latter 
part  of  March,  was  presented  with  a  beauti- 
ful present  by  his  students  as  a  token  of 
their  esteem.  Mr.  Gustafson  is  developing 
into  a  strong  commercial  teacher,  which 
we  knew  he  would  some  years  ago  when  we 
met  him.  and  had  something  to  do  with  his 
preparation  as  a  penman  and  teacher. 

"The  Leader,"  Mountain  View.  Calif.,  re- 
cently gave  a  very  complimentary  write-up 
and  review  of  the  work  and  personality  of 

D.  T.  Ames,  the  well-known,  highly  respect- 
ed and  honored  penman,  publisher  and 
handwriting  expert.  It  tells  how  from  a 
humble  beginning,  and  with  his  own  un- 
aided efforts,  Mr.  Ames  developed  from  an 
obscure  country  boy  to  one  of  the  few  best- 
known  men  in  the  penmanship  world. 

A  W.  Kimpson,  the  well-known  expert 
penman,  who.  for  some  years  past  has  been 
connected  with  the  Central  Business  Col- 
lege, Sedalia.  Mo., is  now  associated  with  \V. 
S.  Ashby  in  the  Southern  Xormal  School, 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons  announce  that  the 
"Manual  de  Fonographia  Espanola "  by 
Guillermo  Parody,  is  now  out  of  print.  This 
text  will  be  replaced  in  their  catalogue  by 
an  entirely  new  and  original  work,  now  in 
active  preparation,  entitled  "  Compendio  de 
Taquigrafia  Castellana  "  by  Margarito  Tos- 
cano,  M.  A.  Further  particulars  and  date  of 
publication  will  be  announced  later. 

"The  Cleveland  Post"  is  the  title  of  an 
eight-page  weekly  published  on  the  West 
Side  in  Cleveland,  O.,  bv  the  t'nited  Pub- 
lishing   Co..   M.    F.   Wamsley,   Editor,    and 

E.  E.  Admire,  Manager.  Mr.  Admire  is  also 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College  of  that  city.  This  be- 
speaks an  enterprise  and  push  not  possess- 
ed by  the  average  commercial  school  man. 
The  paper  looks  prosperous. 


T.  A.  White,  wlio,  at  present  is  organizing 
and  teaching  classes  in  penmanship  in 
Missouri,  finds  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
of  much  value  to  him.  He  recently  sent  iis 
a  list  of  subscriptions,  stating:  "THE  BUS- 
INESS Educator  deserves  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  every  teacher  in  the  entire  English- 
speaking  world." 

Mr.  White  writes  an  unusually  legible 
and  strong  hand,  and  we  doubt  not,  is  giv- 
ing more  than  value  received  to  all  who 
join  his  classes. 

J.  E.  Slindee  of  the  Excelsior  Business 
College,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  recently  sold 
his  interest  in  that  institution  to  Clyde  E. 
Osborne  of  that  city,  who  will  have  charge 
of  the  business  management  hereafter. 
The  school  is  conducted  by  Miss  Isabell 
McGrath. 

C.   Edward  Presho,  Manager  of  the   Alle- 

§heny.  Pa.,  branch  of  the  Caton  Technical 
chools,  reports  that  the  Allegheny  institu- 
tion is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Mr. 
Presho  also  states  that  they  recently  open- 
ed a  branch  school  at  245  Fifth  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burg, which  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
company,  with  President  Caton  in  charge. 

We  were  well  aware  that  the  Wabash 
Railroad  recently  entered  Pittsburg,  but  we 
were  not  aware  that  President  Caton  also 
intended  entering  that  great  city  to  estab- 
lish the  headquarters  for  his  numerous 
schools.  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  sorwe 
very  attractive  advertising  sent  out  by  his 
company. 

We  recently  received  from  E.  C.  Rusmisel, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  the  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  High  School,  a  unique  speci- 
men of  movement  exercise  work  in  the  form 
of  a  graceful  stork  done  by  one  of  his  pu- 
pils. Miss  Sadie  Cluster.  The  original  was 
so  large  as  to  make  it  impractical  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  to  the  size  necessary  to 
reproduce  it  in  THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR, 
else  it  would  have  appeared  instead  of  this 
notice. 

In  size  the  St.  Joseph  ranks  thirty-fourth 
in  the  I'nited  States,  but  the  commercial 
department  of  her  High  School  ranks  much 
higher.  They  now  have  300  students  in 
daily  attendance  in  this  department.  Sure- 
ly commercial  education  is  favored  in  that 
city,  for  many  cities  of  double  the  size  do 
not  have  so  large  an  attendance  in  the  com- 
mercial department. 

Mr.  Rusmisel,  as  is  well  known,  is  one  of 
the  most  practical  business  writers  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  specimens  received  from  his  pupils,  the 
penmanship  work  in  that  institution  is  of 
the  very  first  order. 


Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney,  the  expert  penmart, 
recently  entertained"  Garfield  Lodge,  No.  S3, 
Knights  of  Pythias, of  Milwaukee,  by  giv- 
ing one  of  his  lectures,  illustrating  the  ways 
in  which  forgers  raise  checks  and  how  the 
temperment  of  a  person  can  be  determined 
\iy  hjs  handwriting.  Mr.  Courtney  is  cer- 
tainly a  leader  in  his  lines. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Bosweli 

request  you  to  be  present 

at  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Rhita  May 

to 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Wright 

on  Wednesday  evening  the  twenty-fifth  of 

April 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six 

at  eight-thirty  o'clock 
Virginia  Avenue  M.  E.  Church,  South 
Louisville,  Ky. 
At  Home 
after  May  eighteenth 
2451  Amber  Street 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Dennis 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Essie  May 

to 

Mr.  Charles  Elmer  Doner 

on  Thursday,  April  the  twelfth 

nineteen  hundred  and  six 
Beverly,  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Elmer  Doner 

At  Home 

after  June  the  first 

Devon  Avenue  North  Beverly 


Appreciation 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  of  THE 

Business  Educator.  It  is  getting  BEtter 

every  month  ;    and  it  always  has  been  the 

BEst.  H.  S.  TuTTLE, 

San  Jose,  Calif.  Univ.  of  Pacific. 
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sk3',  Dallas.  Texas. 


from  my  pen  are  some  features  of 
our  famous  courses  in  Business  Writing.  Ornamen- 
tal Writing.  EngrossinK.  Desicning.  etc..  by  mail. 

The  Ransomerian  contains  many  portraits  of  stud- 
ents, beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship,  full  iufor- 
FREE. 


3825  Euclia  Ave.,  Kansas  city,  Mo. 


whnted: 


Teachers  of  Bookkeeping 
Penmanship.      Sbortband 

(Graham    System),    also    Managers    for 

branch    schools.       We   have   a   chain  of  27 

Colleges,  expect  to  open    more.      Address, 

DraiiShon's  Business  College  Co  . 

Washville,  Tenn. 


ATTENTION-SPECIAL  OFFER-FREE  REGISTRATION 

111  t)R-  Cumnifivial  l>.[.t.  of  the  Ohlryt  :irul 
Be?t  Tcacli.rs-  A^rency 

ScKermerhorn  Teachers*  Agency.  3  E.  14th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Senii  for  circulars  Nt.>W.     File  your  record  for 
immediate  positiiuis  or  for  Sept  .  1906. 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL,  Manager. 


SCHOOL   FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  oldesl  and  most  profitable  commer- 
cial and  shorthand  schools  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Price  low.  if  sold  at  once.  Annual  profits  from 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  without  canvassers. 
Founded  1880;  Seatitig  capacity,  300  ;  Equipment 
new  :  Long  lease ;  Excellent  location.  For  par- 
ticulare,  address, 


The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency,  [ 

70  Fifth  Avknue.  Nbw  York,  F 

Recommends  college  and  nonnal  gradu-      \ 


The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com- 
mercial teachers  from  public  and  priv 
schools,  and  business  colleges. 

WM.  O.  PRATT, 


Ml  nac«r.  \ 


TWO  BUSINESS    COLLEGES   FOR  SALE 


at  bargain  prices.  Business  and  equip- 
ment; no  building.  In  rented  apartment?. 
Most  excellent  locations.  In  rich  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  district.  Also 
Illinois  farm  lands  for  sale.    Write  to 


W.  H.  GIVLER,  Princeton,  lU. 


FOR  sale:. 

All  or  half  interest  in  Business  College 
established  fourteen  yeai-s.  No  competi- 
tion. Good  territory.  Splendid  oppor- 
tunity.    Address, 

CCNTRALr   STA.TE:, 

Care  Business  Educator. 


SCHOOI^    BARGA.IN 

A  well  established  and  advertised  school  doing  a 
good  business.  Located  in  a  busy  manufacturing 
town.  No  competition.  Four  railroads  and  splen- 
did street  car  service.  Cheap  at  $1,600  to  a  cash 
purchaser.  The  cash  price  is  below  inventory 
value.     Failing  health  reason  for  selliny. 

S.  B..  Care  Business  Educator, 
Columbus,  0. 


Commercial 
Branches.      Advance    Fee  Not 
■       Required.      Positions  in  High 
Schools  and  Colleges     Pennian- 
ercial    Branches,    also    Teachers    of 
vSalaries  $600  to  $1,500.      Register 
lars. 


ship, 

Stenography, 
early.    Send  for 

ANNA  N.  THURSTON.  M&n&ger. 

378  Wab&sh  Ave..  ChicaLgo 
Thurston  Teachers*  Agency. 


l>ESIONER    AND    ENGROSSER 
R.ockIand  X  Mali 


ISAAC    PITMAN    TEACHERS    WANTED. 

We  are  In  need  of  several  competent  teachers 
of  the  Isaac  Pitman  shoithand.  During  the  last 
year  we  have  received  many  more  calls  for  com- 
petenl  teachers  than  we  have  been  able  to  supply. 
Teachers  open  for  engagements  should  commun- 
icate with  us  immediately.  No  charges  made 
for  registration. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS, 

31   UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


E 


XPKRIENCED  business  college  man. 
principal,  manager  and  advertising 
expert.  Ready  July.  Some  money  to 
invest.  ADVERTISING    EXPERT. 

Care  of  Business  Educator,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


P.  0.  BOX  423. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


-51   CA^r^UvS    IIV   1VIA.HSCH 

For  shorthand,  penmanship,  and  commercial  teachers,  including  7  from  superintendents 
of  public  schools.    Of  these  positions,  19  carried  a  salary  of  $1000  and  upward.     W  ith  us 
QualitT,  rather  than  quantitj-.  is  foremost.    Try  us  and  learn  at  first  hand  why  botli  em- 
ployers and  teachers  praise  our  service.    No  registration  tee.    Xo  charge  to  schools. 
TKe   Pla.tlonak.1   CotntxYei-cIak.1  Tea».chers'   Agency 

A   Specialty    by    a>.    Specialist. 

E.  E.  GAYLOBD.  Manager.  PROSPECT  HILL.  BEVERLY.  MASS. 


M^3Bu^i/n^d^yi^a^u^i/fr      ^ 


By  R.  C.  Galloway,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


eommereial  Ceacbers'  nssoeiation 
of  ealiforttia. 

ZANER  &  Bloser,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN:  The  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  of  California,  through  the  col- 
umns of  The  Business  Educator,  ex- 
tends a  cordial  invitation  to  our  professional 
brotherhood  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  meet  with  us  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  great  convention  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  which  be- 
gins July  9th,  next. 

Already  has  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  California  Association  begun  prepara- 
tion and  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make 
the  coming  session  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  Association.  Cali- 
fornia hospitality  will  be  in  evidence  at  our 
headquarters,  and  we  earnestlv  hope  to  see 
and  meet  many  of  our  eastern  fraters. 

Our  sessions  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Business  Educators'  section  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  and  a  splendid  program  is  in 
preparation  under  the  able  supervision  of 
Dr.  Harry  Marc  Kowe,  president  of  the 
National  Association. 

The  transportation  companies  are  offering 
greatly  reduced  rates  and  this  will  be  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  visit  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  see  California,  and  to  be  present  at 
the  latest  and  greatest  of  educational  feasts. 
On  behalf  of  the  California  Association  you 
are  all  cordially  invited  to  be  with  us. 

Fraternally  yours, 
J.  L.  SWEET, 
President  C.  T.  A.  of  Cal. 


GET   THE    BEST 


Diplomas  filled  -Rcsolntions  engrossed.    Work 
prepared  for  engraving  and  cnts  furnished.    My 


T.  COURTMEY, 
917  H.  6tli  Ave.,  Qnlncy,  111. 


!  the  blackest  free-flowing 
aes  in  large 

sticks,  enough  for  years  of  steady  use— Best  for 
ornamental  writing— beautiful,  true  hair  lines- 
Full  directions  of  how  to  mix  to  get  best  results 
accompany  each  order.  $3  by  registered  mail  for 
a  stick.  L.  MA.DA.R.A.SZ. 

1281  Third  Ave..  N«w  York. 


MONEY  IM  IIANDWI^niNCi 
Learn  to  be  a  Handwriting  Expert. 


Francis  B.  Courtney's  Method  of  Detecting  Forgerj- 
and  Raised  Checks  is  a  training  guaranteed  to  qualify 
you  as  a  Handwriting  Expert  in  any  Court  of  Justice. 

Handwriting  Experts  called  upon  for  evidence  are 
handsomely  remunerated,  the  average  fees  being  $.50.00 
per  day  and  expenses. 

W.  C.  Henning  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  who  used  the 
Courtney  Method  received  $200.00  and  expenses  for  ser- 
vices rendered  in  his  first  case.  He  is  now  retained  as 
Handwriting  Expert  on  a  case  involving  $60,000.00.  What 
the  Courtney  Method  has  done  for  him  it  will  do  for  you. 

It  trains  you  as  a  Handwriting  Expert,  thus  opening 
up  an  entry  into  a  profession  which  affords  a  continual 
source  of  revenue.  The  book  contains  a  full  outline- 
nothing  essential  being  omitted,  nothing  superfluous  be- 
ing included.  Explanations  are  simple,  yet  astonishing- 
ly complete.  Illustrations  of  many  forgeries  from  fam- 
ous cases,  and  raised  checks,  also  explanatory  diagrams, 
of  how  they  were  proven  to  be  so,  abound.  "The  method 
for  detection  is  explained  and  its  application  is  success- 
ful in  all  cases. 

The  knowledge  is  so  essential  to  penmen,  The  Court- 
ney Method  so  comparatively  trifling  in  price,  as  to  make 
it  the  most  profitable  investment  imaginable. 

The  complete  work  in  book  form,  size  7x11  inches, 
containing  numerous  halftone  plates  and  zinc  etchings 
printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper,  handsomely  bound  with 
silver  imprint  on  cover,  is  $2.00 

The  book  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  Money  Order 
for  this  amount.  On  account  of  the  expense  only  SOO 
copies  of  this  work  were  printed.  After  they  are  disposed 
of  you  can't  buy  this  book  for  a  ten  dollar  note.  Order  to- 
day. Address  FffflNCIS  fl.  COURTNEY 
Box  704,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LEARN  TO  DRAW 


R.eason  No.  A  why  you  should  take  this  course 
is  :  After  June  1st,  the  tuition  will  be  $10.00  for  the 
same  course  that  is  now  being  offered  for  $5.00.  If 
you  enroll  before  June  1st,  you  will  get  the  benefit 
of  this  very  low  rate. 

The  course  comprises  twenty  carefully  graded  les- 
sons in  free-hand  drawing.  Perspective  (the  most 
important  feature  of  drawing  )  is  the  basis  of  in- 
struction. Each  lesson  throws  new  light  on  the 
subject  and  the  student  soon  learns  that  the  myst- 
ery of  learning  to  draw  is  not  so  much  in  talent  as 
in  "  the  knowing  how." 

Being  able  to  teach  drawing  in  connection  with 
penmanship  means 

A.  Better   Salary 

This  course  is  thorough  and  practical.  The  stu- 
dent's work  on  each  lesson  is  criticised  and  sugges- 
tions offered  that  help  each  case. 

$5.00  FOR  20  LESSONS. 

Enroll  now. 

r.  O.  PVTNAM 

Supervisor  of  Drawing 

1218  HIGH  STREET  LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 
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Gems  in  Light  and  Shade  by  the  late  C.  C.  Canan. 


STUDY 


THE  ORlGINAi  SCHOOL,  instruo 
tion  by  mail  adapted  to  everyone. 
Kecognized  by  courts  and  educators. 
Experienced  and  competent  instruct- 
ors. Takes  spare  time  only.  Tliree 
courses— Preparatory,  BuBiness.  Col- 
lege. Prepares  for  pracuoe.  Will 
better  your  condition  and  prospects 
in  business.  Students  and  graduates 
iry where.  Full 


A  SQVARE  PEALr 


To  teacher  and  to  school.  Maybe  you  tfc 
you  to  chanee  :  BUT  —  WE  DON'T  advis 
of  any  kind  to  lure  the  teacher  from  his 
school  employers  have  relied  on  us  for  a 


(pecuniarily'  to  ind 
!  well.  We  offer  no  1 
re  reasons   why 


VNiON  ti:achi;r.s'  bvreav, 

Z03  UroB^ii-WBLy,  Ne^^  York.. 

Known  for  many  years  as  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  Teacher's  Burea 


ni  <_.9^^/^:&^<!^c^^^^^^^(^^!^^^<»^^g!i^^  IM 
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X)estgnmg  anb  (Sngrosstng. 


Biplpma^ 


By  E.  L.  Brown,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Size  of  orioitnal  bcsign,  18i  x  2*  incljcs.  ITibtb  of 
panel  enclosing  figures  anb  cartouche,  .il  inctjes.  Deptb 
of  base,  2i  inctjes.  JDibtlj  of  remaining  borber,  \f 
tnctjcs.  ^  6c5ign  of  tfjis  kinb  cannot  be  gotten  up  in  a  minute,  but  on  t^e 
other  i}ani>  mucl}  time  is  requireb  in  planning  anb  abapting  in  orber  that  the 
result  may  t)ang  togetl^er  in  one  tjarmonious  nil)ole;  it  often  requires 
repeateb  trials  to  make  one  part  of  a  6esign  look  well  w\tl}  tlje  rest  of 
tt,  so  patience,  perseverance,  anb  a  liking  for  the  n'ork  arc  important  requi= 
i^ites  to  attain  success  in  becoratioe  braanng. 

^  rougl)  sketcl)  of  the  entire  besign  teas  first  mabe,  in  small  fonn,  tl)c 
same  being  onlargcb  to  tb/c  besireb  size.  JTlakc  a  betail  pencil  branding  before 
applying  the  ink,  suggesting  color  ralues  anb  some  of  tl^e  most  important 
hues  useb  in  treating  tl)c  biffercnt  ralues.  2lse  stipple  on  tlje  flesl)  anb  care= 
fully  cross  =  batcbeb  lines  for  the  brapery.  Cl^'  folbs  anb  un-inkles  mill  re= 
quire  special  attention.  Hole  tl^e  contrast  between  tl)c  fruit  anb  leares  anb 
tl)e  bark  brapery.  Solib  black  sboulb  appear  only  in  spots.  Remember 
that  it  is  easier  to  barken  ralues  tljan  to  lighten  them,  anb  that  abruptness  of 
tones  is  bispleasing  in  tl]is  class  of  branding.  Che  original  of  tljis  besign 
resembles  a  steel  engraring  in  a  markcb  begree,  anb  of  course  the 
lines  are  mucl^  finer  tl>in  tl^ey  appear   tn  tlje  repiobuctton 


enb  u: 


stamp  anb  me  a^ill  answer  youi  quebtton; 

A  new  diploma  boidH  by  t    I 


Ku(  kland  Maine 


'.K' 
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1  Scrapbook  Specimen,  10c 

1  Dozen  Cards,  20c 
Diplomas  FiUed,  Designs         * 

Lessons  by  Mail 
Address, 


^^1^-^ 


WICHITA,    KAS. 


D.    L.    CALL! SON 


SOMETHINa  NEW-ARTISTIC-UNIQUE 

:i  Flourishes,  all  different,  in   3  colors, 
each  25c:   the  3  for  50c. 
All  fresh  from  the  pen,  mailed  in  tube.    Suit- 
able for   framing.     Mr.  Zaner  says:     "Mr.  Ger- 
bold's  bird  and  scroll  flourishes  are  .skiUful,  ef- 
fective,   novel,    and    out-of-the-ordinary.      They 
represent  harmony  in  color  as  weU  as  in  line.  " 
.\ddress,     L.  E.  GEKHOLD, 
410  Chemical  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Instruction  in  Card  Writing 

1   have  prepared  a  course  •! 

Six  Lessons  by  Wail  for  $3 

Cash  in  advance.  As  my  time  is  lim- 
ited, I  shall  enroll  only  25  students 
at  one  time.  Smple  lessons,  50c., 
which  may  be  deducted  when  bal- 
ance of  couise  is  ordered. 

I  STILL  SELL  THE  BEST  BLANK 
CARDS  ON  THE  MARKET 

F  S   HEATH,  Concord,  N.  H. 


F.     Qene,ral  Teaeliers'  Bureau. 
II.     Comniereial  Teaeliers'  Bureau. 
III.     Business  Employme.nt  Bureau. 


ndidate 


We  have  shortened  our  name  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  our  work.     A 
s  registered  in  one.  two,  or  three  departments,  should  his  qualifications  entitle 
liin  to  it.  and  he  desire  it.     He  thus  has  three  lightning  rods  up  and  has  many 
nore  than  three  times  as  many  chances  for  success. 

The  Easiness  Employment  Bnreaa  has  calls  for  well-educated,  bright  men 
ind  women  for  hich-grade  positions  in  corporations,  banks,  firms,  factories,  etc., 
LS  advertising  writers,  accountants,  salesmen,  foremen,  expert  stenographers 
we  don't  want  and  shall  not  enroll  the  other  kinds),  secretaries,  etc.  Our  first  call  was  for  a 
voung  man  to  take  charge  of  advertising  and  correspondence  for  a  corporation  at  a  yearly  salary 
of  iiMtl  Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  brightest  graduates— especially  those  who've 
succeeded.     We  can  place  them. 

Commercial  Teachers  are   in   demand   for   ne\t  vear.     If  you   are  not  registered,  send  for 
blanks  and  information  at 


We  h.ivr  T f  rails  for  teache 

ISO     POSITION-NO    PAY. 

Free  Registration  is  .iitered  in  all  departments,  and  as 
\o  I'os.tion  "No  Pay"   plan,    our  candidates  run  no  risk. 
on   till    the  blank;  we  do  the   rest.     To  Employers  . 
deal"  to 

Some  Bargains  in   Schools  for   Sale,     kegister   now  j 

have  your  pick  of  the  field. 


oper 


till 


The  Kinsley  Bureai 

{i:::^^^  245  Broad>vay,NewYork^ 
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The  general  demand  for  a  thoroughly  practical  book,  on  business  correspond- 
ence has  induced  us  to  revise  our  "  New  Business  Correspondence  "  so  thor- 
oughly that  it  now  meets  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting  teacher  of 
letter-writing.  We  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  a  business  letter  is 
written  for  the  purpose  of 

Producing,  Retaining,  or  Augmenting 

business,  and  that,  as  such  an  instrument,  its  essential  elements  are  more 
than  correct  orthography  and  grammatical  property.  Beyond  doubt  this  book 
is  exactly  what  hundreds  of  teachers  in  commercial  schools  and  commercial 
high  schools  have  been  desiring  for  years.  Orders  for  specimen  copies  will 
be  booked  now  to  be  shipped  June  20th.  We  shall  not  deny  any  earnest 
teacher  the  privilege  of  examining  this  book,  but  we  shall  appreciate  a  remit- 
tance of  15c  with  each  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and  packing. 


dDinmnimereDaifl  Texl 


DES  MOINES,   IOWA. 
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Book  Reviews 


"Isaac  Pitman*s  Short  Course  in  Short- 
hand," 192  pages,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  price  $1.25  postpaid,  Isaac  Pitman  A: 
Sons,  31  Union  Square.  New  York.  This  is 
an  entirely  new  book,  comprising  only  forty 
lessons,  simply  graded.  Words  and  senten- 
ces are  introduced  from  the  first  lesson,  and 
business  letters  as  early  as  the  seventh 
lesson.  No  outline  is  introduced  before  the 
principle  governing  it  has  been  explained. 
It  contains  2,500  separate  shorthand  cuts, 
and  numerous  other  engraved  plates.  The 
reporting  style  is  taught  from  the  begin- 
ning, with  proper  review  lessons  and  revie- 
ionary  exercises  on  grammalogues  and 
contractions.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this 
book  will  abridge  the  time  consumed  in 
learning  shorthand,  which  is.  of  course, 
quite  necessary  in  these  days  of  dispatch. 
Not  only  will  the  tiuia  be  shortened  in 
learning,  but  the  product  in  the  end  will 
doubtless  be  better,  excellent  as  it  has  been 
heretofore.  Shorthand  people  will  do  well 
to  look  into  this  new  book. 

"The  Pernin  Stenographer,"  Sl.OOper  vear, 
published  by  the  Pernio  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich.,  reaches  our  desk  from 
time  to  time,  and  proves  to  be  quite  an  in- 
teresting magazine.  All  interested  in 
shorthand,  especially  in  Pernin  Shorthand, 
should  secure  a  copy  for  examination. 

"Designing"  by  D.  L.  Stoddard,  is  the 
title  of  a  little  booklet  containing  helpful 
suggestions  on  pen  draw^ing,  lettering, 
mechanical  architectural  drawing,  etc. 
The  printing  has  been  done  by  an  invalid 
son,  not  yet  in  his  teens,  and  bespeaks  a 
worthiness  which  should  put  to  shame  the 
efforts  of  many  indolent  and  robust  boys. 
Price  30  cents. 


I  will  write  twelve  of  the  finest  ca.rds  yuu 
ever  gazed  on  for  only  20  cei\t».  Colored  cards 
written  in  white  ink  at  20c.  per  dozen.  Each 
letter  of  the  alphabet  written  in  from  four  to 
nineteen  ways,  50c.  Fine  specimen  of  pen- 
work.  10c.    Address. 

MftriettBL  Commcrci&l  College.  Marietta.  O. 


CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

III  our  Coininercial  Teachers'  Ufcpartmeiit  we  received 
sixty-tlve  calls  for  teachers  ia*t  season,  to  which  we 
could  not  respond  for  lack  of  availaole  candidates-  We 
need  a  number  of  well  qualified  men  NOW  for  calls  re- 
ceived the  past  few  days.  With  us  it  is  not  a  question  of 
openings  but  a  question  of  men  to  recommend.    If  you 


E.  C.  ROGERS,  Na.nager, 

Columbus.  O. 


P^RANCIS  B*  COVRTNEY 

HANDWRITING  SPECIALIST 

Expert     Microscopic    Examiner     of 
Forged  and  Questioned  Writing. 

Care  McDonald  Business  Institute. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 


I  will  write  your  OARnQ 
name  on  one  dozen  UMnUO 
for  15c. 

I  will  give  free  a  pack  of  sam- 
ples and  send   terms  to  agents 


the  market. 
Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different  colors.  Sample  lUO 
Dostpaid,    I5c.       l.OOU    by    express.  75e.      Card    '" 


Illustrating  and  Engraving  for  poiteri. 
catalogs,  booklets,  ads.  and  all  commer- 
cial art  purposes.  Wc  write  copy,  do  art 
printing,  lithographing  and  eograving  by 
all  processes.  Everything  that's  done 
with  pen.  brush,  graver  and  type.  We 
also  engross  and  illuminate.  Sluclioopp. 
City  Hall  Subway  station.  Call,  write. 
Telephone.  3530  Cort.    145  B'way,  New  York. 
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High  Grade  Engrossing  by  S.  I).  Holt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


■=<^_^_o(0^^d'?ttA^C.o^^ 


Columbus,  Ohio. 


Bxireak-ix 


A.mef-tca^n    Teak.chttt-s 

o  $2000   positions  secursd    By    us.       Now  i 

or  Fe*.!!  position.       We  need  about  50  teachers   PC O'W. 

IAS6  rischer  Building,  CKlca^o.  III. 


le  time  to   register  for 
Address. 


EDWARD   C.   MILLS 

SCRIPT    SPECIALIST 
195  GRAND  AVE.,       ROCHESTER,    N.    Y. 
Tlie   Hnest   script  for  hoolckeeping  illus- 
trations, copy  books,  works  on  correspond- 
ence, etc.      Work  by  appointment  only. 


HOW  TO  BECOME 


be     sent     free 

,., request.        It 

A  GOOD    PENMAN     'ell»    all   about    my 
^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^.>»iv    courses  by  mail. 


sue:  White  Ink  Pc 
Pens,  80c  gross ; 
Cards,  (any  name 
mens,  2,5c  each. 


ssy  tilat 
vder,  1  bottle,  20c  ;  Gillott's 
'rincipalitv,  95c;    Unbeatable 
2.5c  tfoz  ;  'Scrap  Book  Speci- 


F.  W.  TAMBLYN, 

KANSAS  CITY  MO. 


Designs  and  Card  Writers'  Manual 

Send  for  the  above  book  before  you  order  your 
blank  cards.  It  gives  illustrations  of  design  cards 
that  are  money  makers.  If  you  are  a  card  writer 
this  book  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  you. 
Postage  2c.  Aaenfs  Wanted  tor  written  &  orlnted  Cards. 
The  agent's  OrderSheet,  printed  in  colors  is  fine. 
There  is  money  to  be  made  in  selling  my  cards. 
Agents  com.  40  per  cent.  Fine  outfit.  Postage  2c. 
sENOToo.Y     W.MgBEE,  19  Snyder  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


25  PER  CENT.  CASH  COMMISSION 

if  you  take  orders  for  my  cards. 
Price,  15  cents  per  dozen.     Send  4 
cents  in  stamps  for  sample  case  and 
instructions. 

C.  R.  TATE,  Cincinnati,  Olilo 
Care  Bartiett  CoUeg* 


I  1 1  <J^^i>i«irii!iJ/!ini<^^7ia^6>^^^i&J/^^  |[   | 
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Under  this  heading  Mr.  Zaner  criticises  specimens 
of  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  submitted  to  him. 
Postage  should  be  enclosed  if  specimens  are  to  be 
returned.  He  will  also  endeavor  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  penmanship  matters,  or  if 
thought  best,  questions  may  be  submitted  through 
this  department  to  the  readers  of  our  journal  for  vol- 
unteer answers.  This  gives  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Edlcator  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  made  thl^  work  a  life-time  study,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  contribute  thereto. 

E.  S.  Your  practice  is  good,  but  itot  free 
enough.  You  evidently  use  the  fingers  too 
much.  In  making  the  right  and  left  curves, 
do  not  stop  with  the  pen  on  the  paper,  but 
raise  it  while  in  motion.  Cultivate  a  lighter 
touch  of  the  pen  to  the  paper. 

T.  J.  S.  Your  work  this  month  does  not 
impress  me  as  having  improved  over  the 
work  sent  last  month.  It  is  not  yet  quite 
graceful  or  accurate  enough.  The  small 
letters  are  inclined  to  be  too  slow  and 
cramped,  and  the  capitals  lack  precision. 
You  make  the  central  loop  of  the  capital  E 
too  long. 

S.  T.,  New  York  City.  Your  improvement 
is  certainly  very  fine.  I  would  advise  that 
you  omit  shade  and  tlourisli  until  you  have 
completed  your  business  style.  You  can 
certainly  become  a  verj-  fine  penman. 

J.  F.  B.  Your  work  is  too  scrawly.  You 
must  study  form  more.  Make  down  strokes 
less  curving.  Be  more  careful  in  all  of  your 
practice.    Watch  detail  closely. 


J.  H.  R.,  Pa.  Your  work  on  plates  2  and  3 
are  better  than  on  the  following  plates. 
The  plates  mentioned  seem  to  have  been 
done  with  greater  care  than  the  others. 
The  small  letters  are  rather  hurried.  The 
capitals,  especially  the  D.  disclose  superfi- 
cial observation.  You  must  learn  to  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  possible  care  without 
sacrificing  freedom.  It  takes  intense 
thought,  close  and  persistent  application  to 
secure  the  best  results.  Learn  to  observe 
detail  a.^  concerns  turns  and  angles,  re- 
traces and  loops,  relative  height  and  width 
of  capitals,  slant  of  ovals,  beginning  and 
ending  lines  in  capitals,  etc. 

W.  L.  H.,  College  Hill.  You  are  doing 
splendidly.  Neither  your  pen,  ink  or  paper 
is  quite  first-class.  You  are  inclined  to 
crowd  your  small  letters  a  trifle— write 
more  of  a  running  style.  Top  of  G  is  too 
short.  Your  S  looks  somewhat  like  L. 
Omit  the  final  stroke.  Your  Z  also  resem- 
bles i.    Cut  out  some  of  the  loops. 

Santiago.  Your  work  is  getting  to  be 
(luite  graceful  and  practical.  Shorten  jour 
final  strokes  of  letters  and  words.  Slant  Z> 
less.  You  make  some  capitals  much  taller 
than  others  —  all  should  be  the  same  in 
height.  Watch  turns  and  angles  in  mini- 
mum letters. 

The  following  question  has  been  asked 
several  times  in  our  teachers'  meetings,  and 
I  should  like  to  have  you  answer  it  for  me. 

"In  teaching  free  arm  movement,  how 
much  work  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first 
and  second  grades?"  M.  E.  McC. 

Enough  should  be  given  to  lay  the  founda 
tion  for  freedom  and  arm  action  — enough 
to  overcome  the  tendency  to  use  excessive 
finger  action  in  their  work.  Better  still,  do 
no  small  writing,  allowing  the  pupils  to 
write  large  enough  so  that  theycan  use  arna 
movement  instead  of  finger  movement. 
-(Editor.) 


S.G.  B.  Your  first  work  on  Mr.  Lehman's 
lessons  is  first-class.  Curve  the  beginning 
stroke  of  C  more.  Your  capital  ()  is  not  yet 
as  symmetrical  as  it  should  be.  Keep  re- 
viewing the  D  as  it  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  letter  we  have  to  make.  Your  ex- 
ercise work  is  about  perfect.  Your  j's,  zi'.s 
and  it's  are  not  as  easj-  in  e.xecution  as  they 
should  be.    Let  us  hear  from  you  regularly. 

B.  (!.,  Ottawa.  You  are  doing  splendid 
work  for  the  time  yoit  have  been  practicing. 
Make  the  down  strokes  less  curving  in  your 
small  letters,  and  curve  your  final  strokes 
less.  Also  avoid  forming  an  angle  at  the 
bottom  of  i),  and  make  a  larger  oval  at  the 
top  of  the  second  part  of  your  A- 

S.  G.  B.  Your  capitals  are  not  as  graceftil 
as  they  might  be.  Your  small  letters  are 
doing  better  than  your  capitals.  Aim  at 
perfect  gracefulness  in  all  of  j-our  capital 
work,  using  an  easy,  elastic  arm  movement 
for  the  same.    You  are  doing  well. 


Coixifnercia^l 
Tea.cHer5  Needed 


FOR  THE  BEST  SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICA 

We  are  placing  scores  of  good   teachers 

in   high   salaried   positions. 

Write  us  today. 

CONTINENFAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
BOWLING  GREEN,  KY. 

W.  S.  ASHBY.  Business  Manager. 


ais   VNCCDA  CHANGC   al^ 


DE.'iR  Teacher  :  Are  you  in  a  run-down  condition? 
Vou  perhaps  have  large  classes  the  present  season. 
Are  you  overworked  ?  Probably  you  are  a  conscien- 
tious teacher,  who  tries  to  discharge  faithfully  every 
duty.  Have  you  been  obliged  to  do  much  original  work 
to  secure  the  best  results  ?  Possibly  your  text-books 
are  out  of  date,  and  do  not  cover  the  ground.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  work  and  worry  and  wear,  you  consult  a 
doctor.  His  prescription  :  "  You  need  a  change.  Ten 
dollars,  please," — and  perhaps  a  trip  to  Europe.  You 
should  have  had  the  "change"  first.  With  pleasant 
surroundings,  up  to  date  methods,  and  modern  text- 
books, the  work  of  a  teacher  ought  to  be  made  agree- 
able and  comparatively  easy. 

Our  books  tell  the  student  just  those  things  that  he 
should    know   in    connection    with    each    lesson.     New 


points  are  clearly  illustrated,  and  the  pupil  learns  from 
the  text  what  a  good  teacher  would  tell  him— no  more, 
no  less— just  enough  to  help  him  do  the  work  for  him- 
self, and  thus  secure  the  greatest  benefit.  This  is  true 
education.  We  aid  others  most  by  teaching  them  how 
to  help  themselves.  Our  text-books  were  made  on  this 
principle— they  enable  the  student  to  accomplish  the 
most  possible  for  himself,  and  make  work  easy  for  the 
teacher. 

You  cannot  afford  to  use  any  other  kind  of  books  in 
your  school.  If  you  are  not  now  securing  the  best  re- 
sults, yo7i  need  a  chatigc.  Better  consult  us  at  once. 
We  are  anxious  to  have  you  investigate.  Now  is  the 
time  to  think  of  changes  for  next  season.  We  publish 
a  full  line  of  commercial  text-books.  May  we  not  hear 
from  you  by  earl)'  mail  ? 


The  Practical  Text  Book  Company 
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CLrEVELrAND,   O. 
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DESIGNED   AND  FILLED. 
RESOLUTIONS,   MEMORIALS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS.  ETC..   ENGROSSED. 
LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 
FURNISHED. 

SAMUEL    D.   HOLT, 

penman  and  desiqner. 

1208  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Know 
How  to 
File 

— Documenl 

—Legal  BI 

—  Card  Records 

— Credit  Reports 

— Deposit  Tickets 

—Insurance  Pol 

-Books 

— Sanvples     —  Chet 

—Clippings     ^ln.v 

—Notes — Letters — Papers 

.  Simply  check  the  items  that  i 


tliafs  the  hrst  stepin  siini'lifying  youroffi 

or  fictory  detail.     An.i  d...  it  NuW. 

THE  SlIlW-tfiLKFR  (OMPAN'T,  naskepon.  Hlek.^ 

^Branch  at  Chicago  in  the  Marquette  Boilding. 


MERRY,    IOWA 


riy  of    Mt.  Morns, 

Makes  a  specialty  of 

Penmanship 


e:ste:rbrook's  pcns 


''  Easy  to  write  with. 
CaRRECT  DESIGN 


Hard  to  ase  up." 
UNIFURM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


150    STYLES 


Text  Writers 

Made  in  3  widths  and  witli  lo 
point  to  both  left  and  right 


Esierbrook.  Steel    Pen  Mf^.  Co. 


2«  JoKn  St..  N.  Y.  City 


N«w  J«i-s«y 


^/^//y/^€Z^-^J/u^iy~KLycm^xJ^ 


/?^p/?oo(/cf/)  M  /7Psr  a/iss  sry/e  by 


/"o/f/v^/fiy  /'ffA/'y/i'i/A/ f/y(}fiAv//vf  &  fifcr/foiypw^  comp/i/vk 


i^e-  3S0  i)£^  VSOM\ 
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FINEST    PE:NMANSHIP    SVPPLrlES    OBTAINABLtE:. 


On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postas: 


mail  and  purchaser  pays  cari^age  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  ' 
order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 


freight.     Of 


PENS  AND    HOLDERS.       BY  MAIL,  PRET^AID. 


Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  he< 
and  finest  fine  writing  pen  made — be^ 
for  engrossine,  card  writing  and  all  fin 
ork.     Gross  $1.00,  K   gross  25( 


1  do 


Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  general  penwork^busi- 
ness  or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
pens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
Gross    75c.    %  gross  25c.    1    dozen    10c 

Zanerian  Medial  Pen— A  high-grade 
medium,  extra  smooth  pen  for  business 
writing.  None  better.  lust  right  for 
students  and  accountants.  Gross  75c, 
%  gross - 25c 

Zanerian  Business  Pen — A  smooth, 
durable,  common  sense  business  pen. 
For  unsiiaded  business  writing,  it  has 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c,    %    gross   25c.     1    dozen 10c 

Gilhtt's  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A 
fine  writing  pen.  Gross  ll.OO,  K  gross 
25c.  1  dozen  --- - 12c 


CHIott's  Magnum  QuiU  E.  F.  No. 
60/  Pen— A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00. 
M    gross   25c.    1    dozen I2c 

CiUoit's  No.  503  E.  F.  Pen— Used 
largely  for  drawing  purposes.  Gross 
$1.00,    %    gross   25c,    1    dozen 12c 


Giliotfs  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290 
—One  of  the  finest  pointed  drawing 
pens  made.     6  pens  25c,  3  pens 15c 


Soennecken  Lettering  Pen  ~  For 
making  German  Text.  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  13— num- 
bers I.  m,  2,  2'-4.  3.  31^.  4.  5  and  C 
single  pointed  and  10,  20  and  :iO  double 
pointed 2r)C 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens 
—  Holds  two  pens  at  one  time lOc 

Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder— Hand- 
made.  rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder 
~ .50c 

Fine  Art  Oblique  HoWer  — Inlaid 
and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box. 
....$1.00 


Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  best 
low-priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
himdi  eds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

I  holder  --- - $  .10 

1  dozen --- 50 

%  gross- ---  1.10 

'A  gross ■-■-  2.15 

I   gross 4.25 

Straight  Penholder  —  CoxV  tipped 
and  best  for  business  writing,  flourish- 
ing, etc.     1  holder  10c,  6  holders  40c,  12 


CARDS,  INK.  PAPER,  ETC. 


Blank   Cards— White     bristol     with 
finest  surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

iOOby  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express - 75c 

1000  by  express - $1.35 

Black  Cards— Best  made  for   white 
ink. 

IWby  mail  postpaid 28c 

500  by  express -- 75c 

1000  by  express - --$1.35 

White  Cardboard- Wedding  Bristol 
for  fine  pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express  - l.(X) 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid 50 

rd  finish. 


6  sheets  by  express-- 

12  sheets  by  express -- 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid- 


Black  Cardboard— V\ne^. 
ink.     Sheets  are  23x28. 

f)  sheets  by  express   

12  sheets  by  express 

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid- 


-$  .40 


..50 


Wedding  Paper— Finest  for  penman- 
ship or  drawing.     Sheets  are  31x33. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid    50 


Zanerian  Pen.  Pencil,  and  Paintin^ 
Pad.  and  Portfolio,  for  sketching, 
drawing,    and    water     color    painting. 

Contains  40  sheets  for $  .40 

By  mail  20  cents  extra    .60 

Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drawing 
ink  and  best  for  preparing  script  and 
drawings  for  photo-engraVing. 

I  botlle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 2.00 

Arnold's  Japan  //i/:- Nearly  H  pint 

bottle  by  mail  postpaid $  .40 

I  pint  by  express 45 

I  quart  by  express - 75 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  boitle  by  mail,  postpaid --$  .25 

12  bottles  by  express  --- 1.85 

Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide 
and  faint.     1  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper  ~  Same  quality  as 
above  mentioned  but  10  lb,  per  team. 
1  ream  by  express $2.00 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money 
to  be  had.     I  team  by  express  $1.50 

Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes— 
100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid  .-  $  .40 
100  fine  white  by  mail,  postpaid---     .40 
1000  either  kind,  by  express 1.50 


We  handle  the  best  and  can  save  you  money.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Remit  by  money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amounts. 


Prices  are  too  low  to  keep  accounts. 


Address.    ZANER    <Sl    BLrOSER.    COLVMBVS.    OHIO. 
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The  Budget  Systems  are  the  Leaders 


And  have  been  continuously  since  tlieir  first  publication  Business  Bookkeep- 
ing and  Practici-  in  1.S95,  and  Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping  1901. 

They  will  continue  to  be  leaders,  because  they  possess  certain  educational  charac- 
teristics in  method  and  in  treatment  of  subject  matter  that  make  them  different  from 
other  bookkeepinff  texts  and  systems.  They  have  individuality — a  certain  impress 
of  authorship  that  make  them  distinctive. 

Teachers  using  these  Budget  Systems  say  that  there  is  something  in  them  that 
appeals  directly  to  the  intelligence  and  understanding  of  the  pupil — something  that 
is  not  found  in  other  books. 

This  is  the  Secret  of  Successful  Authorship    the  secret  that  is  elusive  and  found 

only  in  the  works  of  those  who  are  masters  in  their  craft. 

But  the  Budget  Systems  are  not  all,  Sadler's  Arithmetics  are  incomparable — not  like 
other  texts — distinctive  tried  and  the  most  effective  school  room  texts  in  print. 

Have  you  received  the  last  number  of  The  Budget?     If  not,  send  for  it. 


Sadler'^Ro^w^e  (^  Compatiy 

=  Baltinaorct    M<t.  = 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  SET  ON  BOOKKEEPING 

That  represents  business  as  it  is  done  ; 

That  requires  goods  to  be  bought  in  the  markets  where  they  are  bought  in  practice ; 

That  purchases  goods  on  the  terms  on  which  they  are  bought  and  that  also  sells  them  on  the 
terms  on  which  they  are  sold  to  the  retail  trade  ; 

That  presents  modern  accounting  methods,  yet  brings  these  within  the  powers  of  the  pupil 
with  three  months'  preparation  ; 

That  uses  business  forms  that  were  drawn  by  veritable  Houses  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
b\isiness  and  that  have  a  completeness,  a  finish,  a  style  that  is  not  found  in  a  form 
constructed  from  an  author's  imagination  ; 

That  teaches  your  pupils  how  to  figure  profits  and  sales  by  departments  ; 

That  enables  the  bookkeeper  to  show  the  amount  of  goods  in  stock  at  any  time  without 
taking  an  inventory 

VSE  WHOLESALE  ACCOVNTINO. 

It  meets  all  these  conditions.  In  our  new  course  we  precede  it  by  Modern  Accountant,  which 
we  recommend,  but  if  you  prefer  you  can  use  any  other  suitable  preparatory  work. 
Wholesale  Accounting  will  follow  it  and  give  you  results  you  have  not  had  before. 

Try  it  now  with  an  advanced  pupil  and  you  will  make  it  a  part  of  your  course  next  year. 

For  a  full  line  of  the  best  Commercial  Text  Books,  address 

powe:rs  m.  lyons, 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YOR.K. 
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The  Bliss  System  is  the  only  system  on  the  market  in  which  all  busmess 
is  done  over  the  counter  by  actual  face-to-face  transactions.  This  method 
naturally  creates  great  enthusiasm  among  the  'students  and  helps  to  in- 
crease the  patronage  of  the  Commercial  Department. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  SIXTY-PAGE  CATALOGUE. 


THE  F.  H.  BLISS  PUBLISHING  CO., 


SAGINAW.     MICHIGAN. 
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Benn  Pitman  Phonography. 

The  Best  System.  Approved  by  over  half 
a  century  of  far  more  extensive  use  than  any  other 
form  of  shorthand.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  American 
shorthand  writers  to-day  write  tlie  Benn-Pitman 
type  of  Pitmanic  Phonography — tlie  type  characterized 
by  the  e-a-ah  vowel-scale  and  by  the  small  1-hooks  on 


The  Best  Texts.    Though  the  system  is  old 

the  text  books  are  new,  leading  the  van  in  shorthand 
pedagogy.  'Hie  Phtyni}<^rop/iii  Awanuetisis,  now  in 
its  second  year  of  use,  has  made  a  new  standard  of 
excellence  in  shorthand  text-books. 

The  Best  Teachers.     By  a  thorough  plan 

of  examination  and  certification  The  Phonographic 
Institute  is  able  to  select  teachers  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  has  on  hand  at  all  times  a  list  of  eligibles.  The 
services  of  this  Bureau  are  given  without  charge  to 
schools  and  teachers. 

The  Best   Schools  teach  the  Benn  Pitman 

system — schools  of  establish!  reputation,  schools  which 
use  sound  and  tested  methods,  schools  which  employ 
strong,  amply-paid  teachers.  Such  schools  have  no 
need  to  catch  like  drowning  men  at  every  new  straw 
system  of  shorthand  put  into  print. 

For  full  information  address 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 


BENN  PITMAN.  President. 
JEROME   B.   HOWARD,  Manage 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I  want  to   introduce    inv    plan    of 

tt^achint;  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing into  schools  and  will  make 
a  contract  to  produce  results  or  no 
pay.  It  has  been  tested  by  me  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  pupils  can- 
not fail  if  the\'  attend  the  school. 
It  is  no  experiment.  The  present 
teacher  can  be  retained.  It  is  flexi- 
ble, with  unlimited  capacity'.  Work 
conducted  under  my  personal  super- 
vrsion.  Schools  making  contract 
now  will  get  the  preference  of  en- 
gagement. 


D.  R.  COX, 


PETERSBURG, 
VA. 


WILLIAMS    AND     ROGERS     SERIES 

Modern 

Illtxsirative 

Bookkeeping 

Three    Courses  :  —  Introductory,    Aclvaknced,    Complete. 

Adapted  for  all   ScHools 

Giving    Sk.    Course    In 

Business  Traiiiifi^* 


Yovii-  Cori-esponcternce   is  Respectfully   Solicited 

Reg:arding:  the  above  and  our  full  line  of  Commercial  Publications. 


Al     Cai-a     will     Brin^     Circulars. 


ame:rican  book  company, 

COMMERCIAL   PUBLICATIONS   DEPARTMENT. 
New   York.  Cincinnati.  Chicago. 
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THINK  THIS  OVER 

There  is  a  REA.SON  for  our  business,  tKe  past  year,  Bein^  THE 

LARGEST  IN  the:  HISTORY  OF  PER.NIN  SHORTHAND. 
=====1  A  MONVMENT  OF  SVCCESS  =^===^^ 


ste 


Have  you  joined  the  March  of  Progress  ?  Whv  delay,  and  perhaps  waken 
in  twenty  years  to  find  yourself  a  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

DON'T  BE  A  SLAVE  OF  PREJUDICE! 

Give  the  Pernin  Shorthand  a  fair,  square,  honest  trial — and  you  will 
regret  that  \'ou  didn't  do  it  sooner. 

Teachers  !  To  enable  us  to  supply  the  demand  for  Pernin  teachers  the 
coming  fall,  we  will  instruct,  free  of  charge,  all  commercial  teachers  making 
application  before  August  1st.  If  you  are  a  progressive  teacher  you  will  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  increase  your  earning  capacity. 


2te 


WRITE 


The  Pernin  Shorthand  Institute  Company 


DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 


MISS    TII-LIE    BITNER 

Advertisement  writer 
for  Bailey  Banks  and 
Biddle  Company,  the 
largest  jewelry  concern 
in  Philadelphia.  She 
held  the  position  of 
secretary  for  a  school 
boarti  when  she  beyan 
study  with  the  Paee- 
Davis  School. 


IF  YOll  will  writ.- 
US  you  will  know 
why  Page-Davis  men 
and  women  are  earn- 
ing  from 

$25   to   $100 
a  week. 

We  will  teach  you, 
by  mail,  the  best 
business  on  earth. 
It  is  fascinating  and 
absolutely    practical. 


THERE  is  nn 
profession  in  tbi 
world  today  that  pays 
as  well  as  advertise- 
ment writing.  Men 
and  women  under  our 
instruction  succeed 
raijidly,  without  pre- 
vious experience. 

Write  now-  for  full 
information. 


p.    A.    BROOKOVER 

Advertising  manager 
for  the  Ashland  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  was  mili- 
tary instructor  in  an 
academy  before  he 
studied  advertising. 


Here  is  a  Leiler  from  a  Former  School  Teacher  who  Became  a  Highly 
Successful  Advertisement  Writer  Under  our  Instruction. 

THE  PAGE-D.WIS  CO.,   Chicago.  Illinois  Se.attle,  Wash.,  March  2,  1906 

Gentlemen :  It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since  I  finished  the  course  in  advertising  famished  by  your  company.  It  has  been  the  means  ■ 
of  bringing  to  me  greater  opportunities  and  greater  successes  than  I  could  have  attained  without  it.  Taking  up  your  course  was  one  of  the 
most  pr.ictical  common  sense  things  I  ever  did.  Yours  truly,  A.   W.   Armstrong. 

PAGE-DAVIS      COMPANY 

Dept.  30I.  90  Wab«sK    Ave.,     CHICAGO       Atldress  either  office       Dept.  301.  ISO  Nassau  St..  NEW  YORK   CITY 


MORE  VICTORIES! 


W 


''HE  past  month  has  been  an  eventful  one— a  month  full  of  triumphs  for  the  forward  movement 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting.     It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  most  of  the  prizes  in  the 
typewriting  contests  at  the   National   Business   Show   in   Chicago    (including    the  World's 
Championship  Endurance  Contest  and  the  Ladies'  Contest),  were  won  by  writers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  and  exponents  of  Rational  Touch  Typewriting. 

A  ''String  of  Winners'* 

This  year  all  of  the  prizes  except  those  won  by  the  professional  operators,  Miss  Rose  Fritz  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  McGurrin,  were  taken  by  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  who  have  been  trained  by  the  Rational 
Touch  Typewriting  Method. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Trefzger  (eighteen  years  of  age),  a  graduate  of  Brown's  Business  College,  Peoria,  111., 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  "Court  Reporters'  and  Public  Stenographers'  Contest,"  writing  about  four 
hundred  words  more  than  Mr.  McGurrin;  he  won  second  prize  in  the  "World's  Championship  Contest"; 
second  prize  in  the  "Memorized  Sentence  Contest,"  and  second  prize  in  the  "Final  Contest"— four 
prizes  in  all. 

Mr.  H.  Otis  Blaisdell,  a  graduate  of  Gregg;  School,  Chicago,  now  stenographer  to  the  American 
Express  Company,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  "Final  Contest"  (which  was  confined  to  prize  winners  in 
previous  contests)  and  second  prize  in  the  "Blindfold  Contest." 

Miss  Nellie  Harrington,  a  graduate  of  the  Gregg  School,  won  second  prize  in  the  "Ladies' 
Contest." 

Experts  in  'Both  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

It  is  a  case  of  a  "string  of  winners"  each  year.  We  might  add  that  Miss  Fritz  first  studied  type- 
writing in  the  Hope  Street  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  was 
trained  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Heaney  of  the  Rhode  Island  Commercial  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ,  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Afterwards  Miss  Fritz  attended  a  school  in  New  York,  where  she  com- 
pleted her  course  in  typewriting,  but  as  every  teacher  knows,  the  first  lessons  are  the  most  important 
in  establishing  proper  technique  in  execution,  and,  therefore,  her  success  as  an  operator  is  another  vic- 
tory for  progressive  ideas. 

Our  publications  have  consistently  advocated  an  equable  development  of  skill  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  and  the  results  mentioned  are,  therefore,  significant  of  the  advancement  which  has  been 
made  by  modern  methods. 

A  JWeW  ''World's  Record"  in  Shorthand 

We  had  no  candidate  in  the  shorthand  contest  at  Baltimore,  as  the  conditions  were  not  made 
public  and  we  believed  that  our  writers  would  not  have  a  fair  field.  On  considering  the  whole  matter, 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  induce  our  writers  to  enter  the  contest  until  conditions  were  clearly 
defined  and  a  committee  appointed  absolutely  impartial. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  no  definite  announcements  of  the  conditions  had  been  made.  It 
happened,  however,  that  after  his  victories  at  the  recent  National  Business  Show,  the  Remington  Type- 
writer engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Trefzger  as  their  demonstrator  during  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Convention.  While  there  he  decided  to  enter  the  shorthand  contest  for  the  experience,  and 
the  result  was  a  new  "World's  Record"  in  shorthand  writing  for  one  of  his  age  and  experience.  This 
boy  of  eighteen,  wlto  began  the  study  of  shorthand  in  September,  1903,  and  whose  energies  for  several 
months  had  been  concentrated  on  typewriting,  wrote  168  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes  on  difficult 
matter! 

He  had  pitted  against  him  a  writer  twenty-eight  years  of  age  who  had  written  shorthand  nearly 
ten  years  and  who  had  won  prizes  in  several  contests  in  England.  Yet  this  boy  Trefzger,  without 
special  preparation  or  much  experience,  came  close  to  the  record  made  by  the  expert  English  writer, 
who  had  been  brought  across  the  ocean  because  of  his  exceptional  skill  and  experience  in  contests. 

It  was  certainly  a  great  triumph  for  the  forward  movement  in  shorthand,  and  foreshadows  the 
results  in  other  contests  when  our  expert  writers  take  part. 

Gregg  Shorthand  has  made  more  progress  this  year  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  but  we  are 
still  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  experienced  teachers.  To  meet  the  demand  we  are  willing  to  give  a 
course  of  lessons  by  correspondence /Vee  of  charge  to  any  teacher  applying  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

N.  B. — We  have  just  received  word  that  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  adopted  in  the  Minneapolis 
public  schools.     ' '  Still  they  come ! ' ' 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago 
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No  Tea.cher  or  School  Cain  Afford  to 
Ignore  the  Following  Facts: 


First  International  Speed  Contest 

Held  April   Mth,   1906,  at  Baltimore,  under  the 
auspices  of   the  Eastern   Teachers'    Association. 

The  E.  N.  Miner  Championship  Gold  Medal 

awarded  for  the 

Highest  Speed  and  Accuracy  in  Shorthand  Writing 

Open  to  all  who  have  written  Shorthand  for  a 
period  of  less  than  ten  years 

Was  Won  By 

SIDNEY  HERBERT  GODFREY,  a  writer  of  the 

Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 


PERCENTAGE  TABLE:     MINER  MEDAL  TESTS. 


Name. 

Gross 
Speed 

Material 
Errors 

Immater- 
ial Errors 

Per  cent. 
Deducted 

Net  Speed 
Per  Min. 

System 

S.  H.  GODFREY 

L.  P.  Temple 

C.  H.  Marshall    

E.  A.  Trefzger 

1664 

1721 
166J 

8 

14 
52 
55 

8 

23 
18 
27 

10 

191 
56J 
61| 

ISO 

138 
75 
64 

Isaac  Pitman 

Graham 
Benn  Pitman 
Gregg 

*»•  A  complete  report  of  the  above  Speed   Contest   will    he  found   in    PITMAN'S  JOURXAL  for  Max,  H 
will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  five  cents. 


NOW  READY  !  ! 

Isaac  Pitmaiv's  Short  Course  in  Shorthand 

An   Entirely  New  Exposition  of  the  Aufhor's  System  of  Phonography. 

Speolek.1  Features  : 

U    Werds  and  Se?ite>ices  int)'oduced  in  the  first  lesson. 

TT  Business  Letters  introduced  in  the  seventh  lesson. 

II  Position    Writing  taueht  from  the  commencement. 

it  Phrases  taught  from  the  fifth  lesso7i,  and  indicated  by  hyphen. 

•[  Reporting  Style  taught  from  the  commencement. 

Cloth,  embossed  in  gold,  192  pages,  $1.25.      An  Examination  Copy  will    be    sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  60c 
to  any  teacher  mentioning  the  school  with  which  he  is  connected. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  ^  SONS,  31  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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COLUMBUS,   O.,  JUNE,   1906. 


THE    BUSINESS    EDUCATOR, 

SecoQd 


Published  Monthly  (except  July  and  Aueustl.  by 
Zaner  &  Bloser,  118  N.  High  St..  Columbus,  O.,  as 
folloivs:  Teachers'  Professional  Edition,  $1.00  a 
Year  (Foreign  Subscriptions  30  cents  extra);  Stud- 
ents' Penmanship  Edition,  65  cents  a  Year  (Foreign 
Subscriptions  20  cents  extra). 

C.  P.  Zaner,  Columbus.  O.  -  -  -  Editor 
E.  E.  Gavlord.  Beverly,  Mass.  -  Associate  Editor 
E.  W.  Bloser.  Columbus,  O.  -  Business  Manager 
Address  all  communications  to  Zaner  &  Bloser. 
Columbus.  O..  except  those  relating  to  the  depart- 
ments, which  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gaylord. 

Two  Editions.  The  Business  Educator  is 
published  in  two  editions:  The  Teachers'  Profes- 
sional Edition  contains  iH  or  more  pages,  16  of 
which  are  conducted  on  the  Department  plan  and 
specially  suited  to  the  needs  of  teachers  principals, 
and  proprietors.     Price,  $1.(K)  a  year. 

The  Students'  Penmanship  Edition  contains  32 
pages  and  is  the  same  as  the  Professional  Edition, 
less  the  sixteen  pages  devoted  to  the  Departments 
of  Commercial  Teaching.  This  edition  is  specially 
suited  to  students  in  Commercial.  Public  and  Private 
schools,  and  contains  all  of  the  Penmanship,  En- 
grossing. Pen  Art.  and  Lesson  features  in  the  Pro- 
fessional Edition.    Price,  65  cents  a  year. 

Change  of  Address.  If  you  change  your  ad- 
dress, be  sure  to  notify  us  promptly  (in  advance,  if 
possible),  and  be  careful  to  give  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  address.  We  lose  many  journals  each  issue 
through  negligence  on  the  part  of  subscribers. 

Back  numbers  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  not  allowed  to  forward  journals 
unless  postage  is  sent  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

The  Business  Educator  is  devoted  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  practical  interests  c 
tion  and  Penmanship.  A  journal  who 
to  dignify,  popularize,  and  improve  the  world's 
newest  and  neediest  education.  It  purposes  to  in- 
spire and  instruct  both  pupil  and  teacher,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  work, 
in  private  as  well  as  in  public  institutions  of  busi- 
ness education. 

Advertising  Rates  furnished  upon  application. 
The  Business  Educator  being  the  highest  grade 
journal  of  its  class,  is  purchased  and  read  by  the 
most  intelligent  anti  well-to-do  among  those  inter- 
ested in  business  education  and  penmanship,  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  England,  and  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe.  It  circulates,  not  alone  among 
business  college  proprietors,  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  also  among  principals  of  commercial  der>art- 
ments  of  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Religious 
Schools,  as  well  as  among  office  workers,  home 
students,  etc. 

I2.ates  to  Teachei-s,  Agents,  and  Club 
12.ai5ers  sent  upon  application.  Write  for  them 
whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  send  few  or  many 
subscriptions.  Sample  copies  furnished  to  secure 
subscriptions. 

Considering  that  The  Business  Educator  is  high 
grade  in  every  particular ;  that  progressive,  practical 
lessons  in  penmanship  are  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  magazine ;  that  departments  of  interest  and  help- 
fulness in  subjects  relating  to  Business  Education 
are  found  only  in  The  Business  Educator,  you  will 
readily  see  that  it  is  not  only  the  bist  but  the  cheap- 
est, when  quality,  character  and  quantity  are  con- 
sidered. 


n  Penmanship  Retrospect  and 
Prospect. 

Xearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
by  since  ye  editor  graduated  in  peniiian- 
sliip  and  bookkeeping  in  a  Pen  Art  School 
and  Business  College.  He  accepted  witliout 
delay  the  first  and  only  position  in  sight  — 
in  his  father's  corn  field.  Tliere  he  flourish- 
ed the  corn  cutter  and  calculated  the  iiiiin 
ber  of  hills  to  the  shock.  The  position  was 
not  such  that  he  had  spent  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars  to  prepare  for,  nor  one  at  that 
time  suited  to  his  health  or  tastes  or  tal- 
ents, but  was  better  than  loafing. 

From  that  time  until  the  present,  posi- 
tions have  multiplied  until  today  it  is  diffi- 
cult; to  prepare  sufficiently  well  enough 
young  men  and  women  to  fill  them  sue 
cesstuUy.  And  these  positions  are  not  in 
cornfields,  but  in  banks,  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, offices,  schools,  etc.  And  the 
corn  field  positions  are  more  plentiful  and 
profitable,  too,  and  the  laborers  fewer,  than 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Verily,  this  is 
the  day  and  age  of  the  j-oung  man,—  and  of 
the  old  one,  too,  Oslerism  to  the  contrary. 

The  art  of  writing,  instead  of  being  dead 
or  on  a  decline,  is  livelier  than  ever.  More 
good  writing  is  being  done  in  a  week  now 
than  was  done  in  a  month  then,  and  more 
fine  penmen  are  swinging  the  pen  profes- 
sionally than  ever  before.  Commercial 
Teachers  are  finding  it  difficult  to  secure 
employment  at  good  wages,  if  deficient  in 
penmanship. 

Engrossing  Artists,  Policy  Engrossers, 
Itinerant  Teachers,  Special  Teachers  and 
Supervisors  are  one  and  all  sought  and 
paid  good  salaries.  This  is  why  penman- 
ship journals  are  in  demand  and  why  their 
circulations  increase  year  by  year. 

Pen  Companies  flourish  alongside  with 
those  of  the  Typewriter  As  the  bulk  of 
writing  diminishes  ( if  it  ever  does  )  the 
quality  will  increase.  Hence  the  demand 
of  better  penmanship  and  better  penmen 
and  teachers  of  writing. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  for  penmen  is  es- 
pecially encouraging.  No  one  with  talents 
or  inclinations  toward  teaching  can  make  a 
mistake  by  preparing  to  write  and  teach  the 
art  well.  And  no  one  preparing  for  the  bus- 
iness or  the  professions  can  afford  to  face 
the  strenuous  future  with  any  other  than  a 


strong  business  hand.    It  bespeaks  charac- 
ter and  industry  and  success. 

We  therefore  face  the  coming  school  year 
with  a  better  prospect  for  penmanship,  pen- 
men, and  teachers  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.  Success  to  each  and  all  who  are  en- 
gaged with  heart,  head  and  hand  in  the  pen- 
manship profession. 


n  Celter  from  San  Francisco 

ir.  BEWIONT  AVE.,  S.  F.,  .April  Zi,  'or,. 
Me.ss[*s.  Zaner  &  Bloser, 

Columbus,  ohio, 
de.\r  Friends: 

The  fire  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  .San 
Francisco  Business  College,  Heald's  Busi- 
ness College,  Merrill-Miller  College.  Ayers' 
Business  College,  and  all  the  smaller 
schools,  with  one  exception,  were  wiped 
out.  We  are  temporarily  located  at  my 
home  at  the  above  address.  As  soon  as  the 
cars  begin  running  and  the  streets  are 
cleared,  we  will  open  school  in  my  own  and 
Mr.  Howard's  homes.  W'e  have  secured  a 
number  of  rooms  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  in  addition  to  those  in  my  own  home, 
will  enable  us  to  accommodate  all  students 
who  wish  tn  take  up  the  work. 

Reports  that  have  reached  you  of  the 
suffering  in  San  Francisco  have  doubtless 
been  exaggerated.  While  thousands  are 
camped  in  the  park  and  on  the  hills  around 
the  city,  nearly  all  have  been  supplied  with 
tents,  and  food  is  plentiful. 

I  wish  you  would  announce  in  your  paper 
that  the  San  Francisco  Business  College, 
the  Pacific  Coast  branch  of  the  Ellis  Pub. 
lishing  Co.,  and  the  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
are  located  at  the  above  address. 

Now  for  a  greater  San  Francisco. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  S.  WE.WER. 

[Here's  to  the  health,  happiness,  success 
and  indomitable  pluck  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco  and  California.  May  Mother 
Earth  never  again  quake,  and  may  they 
soon  regain  all  they  have  lost  and  much 
more.  The  many  reports  received  from 
various  sections  of  that  great  country  all 
indicate  a  courage,  cheer  and  pluck  perhaps 
never  before  witnessed.  The  events  in  that 
countrvof  sunshine  and  marvelous  devel- 
opment all  indicate  the  fact  that  human 
life  is  worth  much  more  than  the  material 
things  about  us.  Also  that  the  people 
throughout  the  country  have  hearts  and 
affections  almost  as  large  as,  and  far  more 
generous  than,  our  many  gigantic  corpor- 
ations,—EDITOR.] 
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It  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  The 
Business  Educator  to  promise  less 
than  it  gives  ;  to  make  each  number 
better  than  the  preceding  ones  ;  to 
save  no  expense  to  make  each  num- 
ber the  best  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  to  make  it  indispensible 
at  the  hands  of  all  aspiring  students 
and  progressive  teachers ;  and  to 
make  it  a  mouthpiece  and  credit  to 
the  profession. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  The  Business  Educator 
has  thus  far  experienced.  We  thank 
you  sincerely  for  making  it  so.  To 
make  it  still  better,  we  solicit  your 
continued  support,  and  hereby  pledge 
our  most  earnest  efforts  to  merit  your 
co-operation. 

BUSINESS    WRITING. 

Mr.  Lehman's  high  grade  supple- 
mentary course  will  continue  for  some 
months.  Miss  Lois  M.  Stewart  (  Gold 
Medalist),  Mr.  C.  S.  Rogers,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Stein,  (Gold  Medalist),  and  Mr. 
H.  L.  Darner  are  each  at  work  upon 
courses  in  Business  Writing  for  The 
Business  Educator  readers.  Which 
will  be  given  first  we  have  not  yet  de- 
cided. One  will  be  begun  in  the  Sept- 
ember number.  The  courses  are  all 
high  grade  and  will  make  the  names 
of  those  contributing  them  familiar 
to  the  penmanship  loving  world. 

In  the  wav  of  "  Supplementary  Cop- 
ies "  Mr.  S.'M.  Blue's  "From  A  to  Z 
in  Professional  Business  Penman- 
ship" will  give  amateurs  something 
worth  endeavoring  to  equal. 

PITBLIC    SCHOOL     WRITING     .\ND 
METHODS. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship,  Public  Schools, 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  will  contribute  the 
most  progressive  and  timely  articles 
of  their  kind  during  the  year,  if  we 
mistake  not.  At  any  rate,  if  you  have 


anything  as  good  or  better,  we  want 
to  see  them. 

Mr.  Hausam's  articles  will  continue 
from  time  to  time,  together  with 
others  promised  but  not  yet  at  hand. 

A  series  of  two  fascinating,  thought 
provoking  illustrated  articles  will  ap- 
pear in  September  and  October  upon 
the  topic  of  "  Graphology  "  from  the 
able  pen  of  Miss  Mary  H.  Booth,  5412 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia.  If  suf- 
ficient interest  is  manifested  in  these 
special  articles,  others  will  be  se- 
cured. We  have  found  them  very  in- 
teresting, timely,  and  instructive,  and 
believe  you  will,  too. 

The  articles  by  Messrs.  Bachten- 
kircher and  Hausam  and  Miss  Booth 
will,  for  want  of  room  in  the  Students' 
edition,  appear  in  the  Teachers'  edi- 
tion. They  will  be  announced  in  the 
"contents"  on  page  16  of  the  Stu- 
dents' edition  and  can  be  secured  by 
the  subscribers  to  the  Students'  edi- 
tion for  five  cents  for  each  number. 

MISCELLANEOUS    CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Mr.  Doner,  whose  splendid  copies, 
inspiring  instructions,  and  helpful 
criticisms  have  been  so  much  in  evi- 
dence, will  continue  to  support  The 
Business  Educator,  and  to  contrib- 
ute of  his  time,  experience,  and 
skill  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Courtney's  Superscrip- 
tions, Criticisms,  etc.,  will  continue  to 
appear. 

Ye  Editor  has  prepared  a  few  novel 
script  editorials  of  a  line  each  upon 
such  topics  as  "Smoothness  "  "Grace- 
fulness," "  Daintiness,"  etc.,  which, 
while  not  exactly  "  eye-openers,"  are 
out  of  the  beaten  path  and  will  dis- 
close whether  or  not  he  is  bald  on 
the  inside  and  a  back  number. 

ornate  penmanship. 

Mr.  T.  Courtney,  recently  of  the 
National   Business  College,    Quincy, 


111.,  now  with  Montgomery,  Ward  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  prepared  a  com- 
plete series  of  lessons  not  unlike  the 
masterful  lessons  given  the  past  year 
by  Mr.  Lister.  They  will  show  and 
speak  for  themselves. 

engrossing  script. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Strickland  has  prepared 
a  series  of  high-grade,  practical  les- 
sons in  Roundhand,  to  be  begun  in 
September. 

text  lettering  and  engrossing. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Martin  of  the  Brown  Stu- 
dio, Boston,  has  contributed  some 
most  helpful  lessons  for  the  beginner 
on  text  lettering,  the  first  of  which 
appears  in  this  number. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Brown  will  continue  his 
excellent  lessons  in  Engrossing,  Il- 
lustrating, etc. 

Messrs.  Costillo  and  Holt  will  con- 
tribute gems  of  portrait  and  engross- 
ing art  as  heretofore.  And  we  still 
have  on  hand  not  a  little  of  the  exqui- 
site work  of  the  late  C.  C.  Canan. 

specimens,  criticisms,  etc. 

The  "Students'  Work  and  Page" 
will  be  continued  to  enthuse.  Agrace- 
ful  flourish,  a  few  signatures,  and 
other  gems  of  the  penman's  art  will 
grace  our  columns  as  in  the  past. 
"  Specimens  Received,"  "  Questions 
and  Answers,"  "  Penmanship  Point- 
ers," "Book  Reviews,"  Short  Bio- 
graphies, Earnest  Editorials,  etc., 
will  continue  as  in  the  past. 

Beginning  with  September,  the 
price  of  the  Students'  Penmanship 
Edition  will  be  75c  instead  of  65c  a 
year  as  heretofore.  This  is  neces- 
sary because  of  increased  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  labor,  and  desire  to  im- 
prove our  product.  The  clubbing 
price  will,  for  the  coming  3'ear,  re- 
main the  same  as  at  present. 


An  Editorial  on  Suavity  and  Conviction— Trutli  and  Principle  Combined. 


S2n1T  :Sustness  Pcnmansl?tp 


Supervisor  of  Writ- 
ing in  the  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Public 
Schools. 
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Instructions. 

This  concludes  my  series  of  lessons  in  The  Business  Educator.  I  hope  that  many  have  been  benefitted  by  following  the  course. 
I  know  that  a  great  many  have  learned  to  write  a  better  style  of  penmanship.  As  the  work  has  been  sent  to  me  from  month  to  month,  it 
has  encouraged  me  to  see  so  much  improvement.  As  the  instructor,  I  have  tried  to  give  you  my  best—  my  best  next  year  I  hope  will  be 
in  advance  of  my  best  this  year  — and  as  followers  of  these  lessons,!  believe  you  have  given  the  copies  earnest  and  faithful  practice. 

All  those  who  are  expecting  to  receive  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  will  please  send  me  a  specimen  of  figures  and  writing.  I  shall  rec- 
ommend the  issuing  of  a  Certificate  to  all  those  whose  work  merits  it.  Some,  of  course,  will  write  to  Mr.  Zaner  directly  in  regard  to  the 
Certificate  instead  of  writing  to  me.    This  will  be  all  right. 

I  shall  try  to  keep  on  improving  my  penmanship  and  shall  try  to  gather  new  ideas  here  and  there,  so  that  if  I  give  another  course 
some  time  in  the  future,  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  something  better  than  you  have  received  this  year.  I  trust  we  will  all  keep  on  improv- 
ing, not  only  in  our  penmanship,  but  in  our  habits  of  life,  our  thinking,  etc.  If  any  of  you  wish  to  write  me  at  anv  time,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Plate  53.  We  have  here  two  very  graceful  letters  if  well  made.  You  should  employ  an  easy,  semi-rolling  movement  in  both  letters. 
Aim  to  make  the  X  so  that  it  appears  the  same  when  turned  up  side  down.  Notice  curve,  size  and  slant  of  the  central  loop  of  the  Z. 
And  if  3'ou  prefer,  the  loop  may  be  omitted  as  in  the  last  three  forms. 


Plate  53. 
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Plate  54.  This  style  of  writing  is  appropriate  for  ledger  headings.  Write  it  freely  with  free  arm  movement,  making  the  downward 
strokes  a  tritle  heavier,  of  course,  than  the  upward  strokes.  It  is  well  to  write  ledger  headings  a  trifle  larger  and  a  trifle  heavier  than  or- 
dinary business  writing  in  order  that  they  may  stand  out  boldly  on  the  page.    Try  to  master  this  style. 


Plate  55.    Write  and  rewrite  the  receipt  until  you  can  write  it  well.    Practice  of  this  kind  is  of  a  very  practical  nature.    In  bookkeep- 
ing work  3*ou  have  more  or  less  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do. 

Plate  55. 
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Plate  56-    This  kind  of  work  is  known  more  particularly  as  body  writing.    It  is  easy  enough  to  write  a  simple  sentence  over  and  over 
again,  but  more  difficult  to  write  a  note  of  this  kind.    Practice  the  note  very  carefully  until  you  see  considerable  improvement. 
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Plate  57-  A  letter  of  this  kind  is  usually  thought  of  as  body  writing.  To  do  this  kind  of  work  well  is  where  the  final  test  comes  in, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  can  do  this  kind  of  work  well,  it  is  s  good  test  of  your  ability  as  a  penman.  I  would  suggest  that  you  write  the  letter 
several  times,  criticising  your  own  mistakes,  for  if  you  are  a  good  critic,  you  will  surely  make  a  good  writer.  The  ability  to  criticise  is  as 
important  as  the  ability  to  execute. 
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eriticisttis 

E.  E.  M..  Ind.  Terr.  Your  writing  leans  too  much.  You  will 
not  slant  it  as  much  if  you  use  the  push-and-puU  movement  in 
and  out  of  the  sleeve.  Try  to  make  your  writing  show  more  free- 
dom of  movement.    Some  of  your  letters  have  a  shaky  appearance. 

A.  S.,  Pa.  Try  to  write  more  nearly  even  bv  makinj;  all  the 
letters  stand  evenly  on  the  line,  and  by  making  them  the  same 
in  height.  My  principle  suggestion  is  that  you  work  for  accur- 
acy, in  other  words,  evenness. 

C.  H.  B.,  Me.  I  like  your  work  better  this  month  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  large.  Beginning  loop  in  capital  /  is  too 
wide.  The  long  loop  in  capital  G  is  too  narrow— make  it  a  little 
fuller.    Downward  strokes  in  Pand  R  slant  too  much, 

E.  L.  C  X.  C.  I  don't  understand  why  you  think  you  will 
never  learn  to  w^rite  well.  My  honest  opinion  is  that  you  do  very 
good  w^ork.  Have  you  ever  compared  your  present  w^riting  w^ith 
writing  that  you  did  a  year  or  two  ago?  Do  this  and  convince 
yourself  as  to  the  amount  of  improvement  3'ou  have  made.  I 
have  show^n  your  writing  to  a  number  of  persons  in  Beverly  and 
they  think  it  is  very  good  indeed.  Of  course,  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  but  I  think  you  write  a  very  easy  stvle.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  E.  L.  C. 

A.  B.,  Wis.  You  may  or  may  not  send  Mr.  Zaner  a  specimen 
of  your  work.  Make  your  figures  smaller.  Study  carefully  figures 
^,.5,  2  and  7.  You  should  make  these  figures  better.  Try  to  get 
more  freedom  of  arm  movement  into  your  writing.  You  get  good 
form  to  your  writing,  but  it  ought  to  show  more  movement. 

W.  J.  S.,  Jr..  N.  Y.  City.  I  am  glad  to  see  more  freedom  of 
movement  in  your  writing.  Keep  on  developing  more  of  it.  I  see 
that  some  of  your  letters  still  show  a  certain  amount  of  shakiness. 
My  comments  on  the  enclosed  specimens  are  these;  The  writing 
shows  a  very  good  movement  and  is  a  characteristic  style.  I  like 
it.  It  indicates  that  it  has  been  written  freely.  However,  it  is  not 
accurate  writing,  but  it  is  hard  to  have  accuracy  and  speed  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  better  to  write  rapidly  and  legibly  than  to  write 
accurately  and  slowly. 

F.  N.  H.,  Kan.  Your  movement  exercises  in  red  are  good.  You 
need  to  practice  more  on  figures,  letters,  words  and  sentences. 
Better  give  all  the  attention  you  can  to  these  things.  Your  move- 
ment exercises  are  good  enough. 

M.  T.  G.,  Okla.  You  slant  your  small  letters  too  much. 
Straighten  them  up  a  little  more  by  using  more  of  the  push-and- 
pull  movement.  I  am  glad  you  are  working  for  the  Professional 
Certificate.    You  are  to  be  complimented  on  the  good  work  you  do. 

F.  E.  H.  J.,  Mich.  Make  the  ending  loop  in  capital  I)  a  trifle 
smaller,  closing  the  letter  at  the  top.  When  you  begin  capital  G 
go  up  more  nearly  straight  instead  of  slanting  the  beginning 
stroke  so  much.  Make  the  long  beginning  loop  in  capital  /a  trifle 
narrower.  End  first  part  of  //  and  AT  with  a  dot  on  the  upward 
stroke.     Your  work  is  good. 

P.  H.,  111.  You  have  improved  in  your  penmanship,  but  still 
there  is  room  for  more  improvement.  Practice  is  what  you  need. 
Do  all  the  practice  work  you  can  and  you  will  no  doubt  make  a 
very  good  writer. 

W.  K.,  Mo.  Your  pen  seems  too  fine.  Do  not  shade  your  writ- 
ing. He  more  systematic  in  arranging  your  work  on  paper.  Sys- 
tem in  doing  this  work  is  the  first  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

E.  O.  P.,  N.  Y.  I  would  suggest  that  you  give  all  the  time  pos- 
sible to  the  practicing  of  letters,  words  and  sentences,  in  order 
that  you  may  learn  to  write  accurately  and  well.  Your  movement 
exercises  are  good  enough. 

M.  L-  G.,  W.  Va.  You  have  improved.  I  believe  if  you  work 
pretty  hard  the  next  two  months,  you  will  be  able  to  get  a  Certifi- 
cate. Practice  all  you  can  on  letters,  words  and  sentences.  You 
need  this  kind  of  work  the  most. 

T.  J.  S..  Iowa.  Be  sure  to  close  capital  D  at  the  top.  Begin 
capital  /on  the  line  and  capital /a  little  below  the  line.  Down- 
ward stroke  in  small  z  should  be  straight.  Think  of  the  first 
part  of  z  as  being  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  small  n  or  ru.  You 
keep  improving  steadily. 

A.  E.  W.,  Ind.  I  would  suggest  that  you  practice  more  on  the 
letters,  words,  sentences  and  figures,  and  trj'  to  write  accurately 
and  at  the  same  time  with  free  arm  movement.  You  have 
improved. 

R.  P.  K.,  Ohio.  You  slant  your  writing  too  much.  Try  to 
straighten  it  up  a  little  more  by  using  more  push-and-pull  movt*- 
ment.  In  writing  words  try  to  make  the  letters  even.  Stand  all 
the  letters  evenly  on  the  line,  and  try  to  make  them  the  same  in 
height. 

R.  L.  H.,  Pa.  You  write  a  good  strong  business  hand.  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  it.  You  are  entitled  to  a  Certificate.  If  you  will 
write  to  Mr.  Zaner,  stating  that  you  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Pat- 
rick's name  appear  on  the  Certificate,  and  mine  also,  he  will 
straighten  that  matter  out  for  you  all  right.     Success  to  you. 

P.  M.,  N.  Y.  City.  I  don't  like  your  ink  this  month  -it  is  too 
blue.  I  see  you  continue  to  improve  slowly.  Keep  it  right  up. 
Do  you  not  find  that  your  penmanship  helps  you  in  your  regular 
office  work? 

C.  A.  S.,  N.  J.  Ending  strokes  in  the  words  are  too  long.  Your 
writing  shows  a  good  movement.  Try  to  keep  the  letters  even  on 
line,  the  same  in  height,  and  the  same  in  slant,  etc. 

A.  B ,  N.  J.  Make  capital  PT— the  one  used  in  the  words 
"Whom"  and  "Wampum"  — a  trifle  taller.    Your  writing  shows 


a  good  movement.  Try  to  make  the  letters  more  evenly,  if  you  can, 
by  keeping  them  all  on  the  line  and  just  so  high.  Your  writing  is 
good. 

J.  H.  L.,  Kan.  You  need  to  practice  on  movement  exercises 
until  you  establish  a  real  good  arm  movement.  Try  to  apply  this 
movement  to  letters,  words,  figures  and  sentences.  Study  the 
shape  of  each  letter  carefully. 

F.  P.  L..  Kan.  Your  writing  is  quite  even,  but  it  lacks  freedom 
of  arm  movement.  Try  to  get  some  of  this  freedom  of  movement 
into  your  writing. 

L.  M.  M.,Colo.  Your  writing  is  very  good  indeed,  except  that 
it  might  show  more  freedom  of  arm  movement.  You  might  use 
paper  that  has  a  trifle  smoother  surface.  I  think  it  is  better.  Work 
to  get  movement  into  your  writing. 

O.  J.B.Iowa.  You  make  capital  /  too  long,  especially  below 
the  line.  End  capital  A'  with  a  shorter  stroke.  Do  not  lean  capital 
ir  so  much.  Try  to  write  your  words  even  bv  keeping  them  all  on 
the  line  and  all  just  so  high. 

M.  A.  D..  Mich.  I  am  glad  you  are  working  for  the  Professional 
Certificate.  I  shall  help  you  all  I  can.  I  should  like  to  see  your 
writing  show  more  freedom  of  arm  movement.  By  lookingclosely 
at  the  letters,  I  find  that  the  line  is  somewhat  shaky  and  nervous- 
like.  Capital  /  should  begin  on  the  Itne  and  capital  J  below  the 
line,  and  this  beginning  stroke  should  not  be  curved  as  much 
as  you  have  curved  it.  The  first  part  of  G,i7  and  AT  slant  too  much. 
Capital  IV—  the  style  that  begins  like  capital  B  —  slants  too  much. 
Study  carefully  the  shape  of  figures  4  and  2.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  at  any  time. 

G.  W.,  N.  Y.  Your  movement  exercises  are  splendid.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  practice  more  on  the  letters,  words  and  sen- 
tences. Beginning  stroke  in  capital  D  slants  too  much.  The  same 
is  true  of  capital  G.  Capital  R  is  made  poorly  —  better  practice 
this  letter.  The  top  of  capitals  F  and  T  should  be  larger.  Your 
small  letters  are  made  well,  also  figures.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  try  to  write  more  nearly  even  by  making  all  the  letters  stand 
evenly  on  the  line,  the  same  in  height,  slant,  etc. 

W.  F.  G.,  N.  J.  I  think  you  hold  your  pen  on  the  left  side.  Be 
careful  not  to  do  this.  Try  to  get  more  freedom  of  arm  movement 
into  your  writing.  Better  give  more  attention  to  letters,  words 
and  sentences. 

L.  W.,  R.  I.  Your  writing  looks  very  shaky  and  nervous.  Try 
to  use  the  arm  movement  more  so  as  to  eliminate  this  appearance. 
Do  not  round  small  ni  's  and  n  's  so  much  at  the  top. 

S.J.  B.,  Mich.  The  capital  8  in  your  name  leans  too  much- 
straighten  it  up  more;  also  begin  the  capital  B  with  a  longer 
stroke.  Do  not  end  capital  C  with  a  dot  — throw  the  stroke  up, 
ending  it,  and  allowing  the  motion  to  go  on. 

J.  A.  N.,  Pa.  You  have  improved  somewhat  tiiis  year,  but  still 
your  writing  is  heavy  and  does  not  show  enough  freedom  of  arm 
movement.  I  would  suggest  that  you  keep  on  practicing  until  you 
make  a  good  penman  out  of  yourself.  Write  me  any  time  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  help  you.  Take  the  heaviness  out  of  your  writing 
and  try  to  write  evenly  with  free  arm  movement. 

A.R.  C.,N.  Y.  I  think  you  write  with  a  pen  that  is  too  fine- 
The  beginning  stroke  in  small  r  and  s  slants  too  much  -go  up 
more  nearly  straight.  The  shape  of  figure  4  is  wrong— study  it. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  shade  your  plain  business  writing. 

J.  W.  C,  Ohio.  Your  writing  this  month  is  a  trifle  heavy.  Be 
ginning  stroke  in  capital  G  slants  too  much.  You  have  njade  a 
great  improvement,  and  I  hope  you  will  keep  the  good  work  up. 

C.  D.,  Ohio.  Your  writing  slants  too  much —  straighten  it  up 
by  using  more  of  the  push-and-pull  movement,  and  take  away  the 
nervous-like  and  shaky-like  appearance  from  your  writing. 

A.  B.  K..  N.  J.  The  downward  strokes  in  your  small  letter 
writing  are  too  short.  Look  and  see  if  I  am  not  right.  For 
instance,  the  second  downward  stroke  in  small  n,  the  third  down- 
ward stroke  in  small  ni  is  shorter  than  the  other  downward 
strokes  in  the  same  letter.  Capital  /  is  too  long,  especially  below 
the  line.  The  beginning  loop  in  capital  I  is  too  wide  — it  should 
be  made  taller  and  narrower. 

E.  W.,  N.  Y.  Downward  strokes  in  your  writing  are  too  heavy. 
Do  not  shade  your  writing.  Otherwise,  it  is  quite  good.  Keep  the 
good  work  up,  old  man. 

E.  F.  B..  R.  I.  Give  more  attention  to  the  figures,  especially  to 
4  and  7.  Your  writing  still  has  a  nervous,  shaky  appearance. 
Emplov  the  muscles  of  the  arm  in  your  writing  so  as  to  make  it 
look  as  though  you  liHve  used  freedom.  You  have  improved  con- 
siderably, and  I  hope  you  will  keep  on  with  your  work. 

A.  S.  C,  Me.  Congratulations,  Mr.  C.  upon  the  improvement 
you  have  made.  Your  paper  is  better,  and  I  see  that  you  are  not 
mixing  your  shaded  writing  with  your  plain  writing.  My  sug- 
gestion is:  When  you  write  plain,  write  plain,  and  when  you 
shade,  shade  carefully.    Keep  the  good  work  up. 

A.  L.  B.,  Ohio.  Your  movement  exercises  are  simply  great. 
Your  writing  is  a  trifle  heavy.  Practice  more  on  letters,  words, 
and  sentences,  also  figures.  You  make  the  figure  S  the  wrong 
way.  Begin  with  the  curved  stroke  and  go  up  through  the  figure 
with  the  stroke  that  is  more  nearly  straight.  The  loop  on  the  line 
in  capital  D  is  too  long. 

H.  W.  W.,  N.  J.  Downward  stroke  in  capitals  P  and  R  slants 
too  much.  Capital  W— the  style  that  begins  like  capital  S  — slants 
too  much.  The  beginning  stroke  in  capital  G  and  S  slants  too 
much.  No  other  suggestions.  You  write  very  well  indeed.  You 
are  to  be  complimented. 


^^^f3Bud/ned^/^(/iu^aifir'      ^ 


M.  J.,  Me.  In  ending  a  word  do  not  use  a  dot.  Make  tlie  stroke 
upward  and  stop  it  while  the  pen  is  in  motion.  Beginning  stroke 
in  small  r  slants  too  much —go  up  more  nearly  straight.  Study 
the  correct  formation  of  figure  4. 

S.  G.  B  ,  Iowa.  Your  writing  is  too  heavy,  snd  the  small  letters 
are  written  too  compact.  Do  not  crowd  vour  writing.  Second 
part  of  capital  H  is  too  tall  in  comparison  with  the  first  part. 

D.  M.  L  .  Pa.  Capital  D  in  your  name  should  be  ended  with  a 
small  loop  closing  at  the  top.  Begin  small  n  and  m  exercises 
with  a  simple  left  curve.  You  make  the  wrong  curvein  beginning 
these  letters.  Make  all  downward  strokes  more  nearly  straight  to 
the  line.  Look  at  your  writing  and  see  if  you  do  not  curve  a  great 
many  of  the  downward  strokes  too  much.  For  instance,  the  sec- 
ond downward  stroke  in  smalt  /j.the  third  downward  stroke  in 
small  in,  also  the  second  downward  stroke  in  small  h.  Watch 
these  little  things. 

J.  A.  W.,  Ind.  You  lean  your  writing  too  much.  Use  more 
push-and-pull  movement  and  this'will  straighten  it  up.  I  suggest 
that  you  use  fluid  ink  for  vour  practice  work,  such  as  Stafford's 
Blue-black.  Worthington's  Glossy  Ink  rubs  off  and  blurs.  End 
words  with  a  shorter  stroke.  Keep  right  on  and  make  all  the 
improvement  you  can  in  your  penmanship. 

H.  E.E..N.  J.  Your  figures  are  a  trifie  heavy.  Study  small 
//  and  ni.  I  see  you  make  an  angle  at  the  top  of  the  second  part 
of  n  and  at  the  top  of  the  third  part  of  in.  This  is  due  to  a  stop  in 
the  motion.  Try  to  make  all  downward  strokes  in  small  letters 
more  nearly  straight  to  the  line. 


J.  J.  C,  Ohio.  Your  paper  is  good  enough  for  practice  work. 
Try  to  use  more  arm  movement  in  your  writing.  Beginning 
stroke  in  capital  G  slants  too  much.'  The  beginning  loop  in 
capital  /  is  too  wide.    Watch  these  little  things. 

V.  S.  L.,  Mass.  You  slant  your  writing  a  trifle  too  much.  Use 
more  push-and-pull  movement  and  it  will  straighten  it  up.  Other- 
wise, your  work  is  quite  good.  Do  not  shade  your  name,  but  try 
to  write  it  plain.    Plain,  legible  writing  is  the  best. 

W.  B  ,  Ont.,  Can.  Be  careful  not  to  shade  your  capital  letters* 
Loops  below  the  line  are  too  long.  Small  /  is  too  long.  Otherwise 
your  work  is  quite  good. 

ent   exercises  should  slant    more. 
Send  word  and  sentence  practice 


A.  M.,  N.  J.      Your   movem 
Send  more  work  for  criticism. 
and  more  figures.    Try  to  write 


itli  free  arm  \ 


P.  M.,  Neb.  You  are  entitled  to  a  Certificate  now.  Your  writ 
ing  is  good.  Practice  on  figure  V— you  do  not  make  this  figure 
right.    The  second  stroke  should  be  close  to  the  blue  line. 

J.  S  .  Mass.  You  write  a  very  small,  dainty,  microscopic  hand. 
You  lay  small  a  on  the  line  like  a  toad.  Stand  it  up  more.  Next 
time  send  me  more  word  and  sentence  practice  and  figures.  Your 
writing  shows  pretty  good  movement,    I  am  glad  to  see  this. 

F.  v.,  K.  I.  Beginning  stroke  in  small  r  leans  too  much.  Go 
up  more  nearly  straight  in  beginning  this  letter.  I  am  quite  well 
pleased  with  your  penmanship.  You  are  to  be  congratuVated  on 
the  good  work  you  are  doing. 


Plate  18. 

The  cipher  is  a  small  oval  and  must  be  closed  at  the  top  same  as  the  small  o.  Do  the  work  as  neatly  as  you  can.  In  making  fractions, 
the  figures  are  usually  made  ^4  the  size  of  the  other  figu'-es  you  are  making,  the  size  of  which  being  controlled  by  the  space  in  which  ynu 
have  to  write  them.  A  very  serious  mistake  is  frequently  made  by  practicing  both  writing  and  figures  too  large,  so  that  when  a  hand- 
writing of  medium  size  is  diesired,  the  writer  finds  himself  in  an  uncomfortable  position.    Make  these  characters  smalU  but  very  plain. 


(P   (7   c^   (7   (p  ^      ^    ^    a   a  o  a 


Plate  1$. 

o    c  c   o   a  o 


a    a  (9   a  o  o     a  o  o  (?  o  o'"' 


// 
/^ 


Plate  19. 

The  letter  .r  has  two  classes  of  admirers.  Some  believe  in  making  a  downward  curved  line  consisting  of  a  turn  at  each  end  like  the  fin- 
ishing of  the  letter  n  and  then  crossing  it  with  a  single  slanting  straight  line.  Some  say  the  stroke  shouhl  be  made  upward,  others  say  it 
should  be  made  downward,  but  it  is  not  the  way  I  would  have  you  make  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  the  pen  at  all,  and  according  to  mv 
experience  can  be  made  neater  in  this  irianner  than  any  other  way.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  is  made  exactly  like  the  beginning  of  ii, 
the  pen  is  not  lifted  on  the  base  line,  but  retraced  accurately  to  the  top  and  again  to  the  line  where  the  finishing  turn  is  made.  The  quick 
up  and  down  strokes  can  be  made  so  neatly  as  to  cover  suspicion  of  the  retracetl  method.  The  turns  at  the  top  and  bottom  makes  it  ap- 
pear as  though  you  had  crossed  the  down  stroke  with  a  single  line.  C  and  O  need  but  little  Instruction,  however  let  me  say  that  loops 
must  be  avoided  in  making  the  c  while  the  o  must  be  neatly  closed  at  the  top  always. 


Plate  19. 
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Plate  20. 

The  work  on  small  letters  in  the  past  lessons  consisted  of  special  practice  on  each  letter,  and  j'ou  should  now  he  able  to  do  very  good 
work  on  this  plate  which  is  a  review  of  the  same  work  arranged  in  groups  and  in  consecutive  order;  /,  ii,  ir,  e,  r,  s,  and  n,  itt,  \\  x,  c,  o,  a. 
Please  be  very  careful  in  spacing  between  the  letters,  which  should  be  done  evenly,  and  with  a  free  niovenieut.  In  the  attempt  to  space 
between  the  letters,  too  much  spacing  is  often  done  between  the  parts  of  the  letters,  which  must  be  avoided. 


Plate  21. 

The  capital  O  and  figure  2  are  alike  in  form,  the  difference  being  only  in  the  size,  dbserve  thelneat  small  loop  on  the  line  and  the 
quick  turn  upward  in  fini.shing  the  letter.  The  loop  of  ^should  not  be  made  more  than  two  spaces  below  the  line.  Also  see  to  it  that  you 
make  a  very  neat  small  loop  on  the  line. 

Make  a  short  turn  on  the  line  in  the  I' and  finish  -a  the  height  of  the  letter. 


^  ^         <i^         <^      ^  ^  ^         ^  ^  ^  ^        ^        ^  d^        ^        ^        ^■ 
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Business  Penmanship  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Huff,  Broken  Bow,  Nebr..  pupil  of  S.  M.  Bit 
Mr.  H.  is  lefthanded,  and  writes  with  his  left  hand. 
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[  am  giving  the  accompanying  letter  as  my  lesson  this  month.  The  nine  preceding  lessons,  or  groups  of  lessons,  have  contained  the 
various  letters,  both  small  and  capital,  with  appropriate  movement  exercises  for  their  development,  and  words  and  sentences  for  prac- 
tice in  making  them  correctly.  If  the  preceding  lessons  have  been  mastered,  that  is  practiced,  until  the  words  can  be  written  accurately 
and  smoothly  and  gracefully,  you  are  ready  to  take  up  the  letter  for  final  practice.  There  is  no  other  phase  of  penmanship,  it  seems  to  me. 
that  requires  so  much  real  skill  as  a  well  written  letter. 

Study  the  arrangement,  size  of  writing,  styles  of  capitals,  shad^iog,  margins,  paragraphs,  and  the  general  style  of  the  page,  then  try  it. 
Write  the  letter  complete  each  time  and  file  each  efl^ort  away  for  comparison  after  you  have  written  it  many  times.  Nothing  I  could  sug- 
gest will  do  your  penmanship  so  much  good  as  to  write  this  letter  carefully  about  three  times  a  daj*  for  a  month. 

This  concludes  my  series  of  lessons.    I  hope  you  have  found  the  time  spent  practicing  my  copies  pleasant  and  profitable. 


V-  ^o-<?^. 
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E.  H.  McG.  Kansas.  Your  business  writing  is  stronger  than 
your  ornamental.  Your  ornamental  is  too  irregular.  The  letters 
are  not  well  formed,  and  the  spacing  between  letters  is  too  wide. 
Your  /should  be  nicely  rounded  at  the  bottom  where  you  make  a 
point.  Your /?  also  is  pointed  at  the  bottom.  I  would  advise  you 
to  get  the  first  lessons  of  this  course  and  work  it  up  systematically 
from  the  very  beginning. 


S.G.B.      Atlantic.  la. 
tention  to  the  correct  for 
smoother.     I  think  your  ir 
les  in  the  tops  of  in  's  and 
the  loops  above  the  line. 
are  still  better  than  your  s 


Yes,  you  are  improving.  Give  close  at- 
is  of  letters  and  try  to  get  vour  work 
k  is  a  little  too  thick.  Avoid'little  ang- 
I's.  You  should  give  more  attention  to 
lake  a  dot  in  the  top  of  c.  Your  capitals 
iiall  letters.    Keep  right  at  it. 


E.  L.  C.  Pembroke.  Your  work  is  much  better  this  month. 
You  sent  more  work  on  my  lesson  than  usual,  and  your  work  is 
much  more  accurate.  I  find  some  very  nicely  written  words  on 
your  pages.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get  it  nice.  A  word  will  not 
look  well  unless  all  the  letters  are  formed  accuratelv  and  smooth- 
Iv  and  this  requires  care,  thought,  and  patience.  The  tops  of  the 
t's  and  d's  are  a  little  too  broad  ;  and  somewhat  too  tall.  Watch 
these  little  details  and  you  will  be  much  benefitted. 

Note.— I  received  a  roll  of  splendid  practice  work  from  some 
one.  but  as  I  can  find  no  name  on  it  I  shall  not  offer  any  criticism 
this  month. 


Jrom   Ct  to  ^  in  professional  Business  pcnmanst^ip 

By    Mr.    S.    M.    Blue,    with    Editorial    Comment. 


■..^C^^.^^^i^,^--€2^^L-^^iZ''/~>Z^ 


"  Experience  is  a  dear  school."  but  it  is  better  than  no  school.  Better  still,  is  the  school  based  upon  experience.  Such  is  the  modern 
business  school.    It  is  a  varitable,  unexpensive  short-cut  to  experience. 

It  eliminates  the  old-time  apprenticeship  and  illumines  and  shortens  the  pathway  to  business  success.  The  school  is  the  short-cut 
to  knowledge  and  experience  —  the  business  school  teaches  to  do  as  well  as  to  know  —  to  apply  the  knowledge  one  secures  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  business. 


Intellect  is  supreme  -  all  else  gives  way  to  an  enlightened  will.    Know  and  do  are  the  watch  words  of  to-day.    Not  one  alone,  but  the 
two  combined,  are  what  succeed.    Persistence  wins  when  brilliancy  fails.    The  plodder-  the  .turtle,  in  the  long  run,  outdistances  the  ge- 
nius- the  hare.    Cast  out  fear,  be  filling  yourself  full  with  enthusias 
try  and  perseverance. 


and  purpose.    Success  gravitates  toward  the  shoulders  of  indus- 


By  J.  T.  Dorris,  Penman,  Williams'  Business  College,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
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JIti  Jlpprcciated  Ulord  for  Ulork 
Ulcll  Done. 

This  number  of  The  Business  Ed- 
ucator close  the  series  of  lessons  by 
Messrs.  Doner  and  Lister.  We  hope 
to  have  something  from  them  both  in 
each  issue  the  coming  year,  even  if 
it  be  but  a  line  of  script  or  a  word  of 
wisdom.  We  have  learned  to  love 
them,  and  thousands  of  our  readers 
have  learned  to  do  so  too,  because 
they  both  gave  the  best  they  had 
(which  meant  the  best  to  be  had), 
and  that  is  what  wins.  Honest,  earn- 
est endeavor  wins  when  and  where 
mere  ability  fails. 

We  hereby  desire  to  thank  them 
most  heartily,  artfully,  and  ' '  heart////- 
ly  "  for  their  earnest,  able  efforts  to 
improve  the  writing  of  thousands. 
Our  best  wishes,  and  the  best  wishes 
of  the  thousands  whose  handwriting 
has  been  improved,  are  hereby  ex- 
tended. 


Form  and  movement. 


The  old  method  of  teaching  form  with  a 
slow,  cramped  finger  movement  has  proved 
a  failure.  And  it  was  this  failure  wliich 
made  a  loop-hole  for  the  vertical.  For  with- 
out a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  nearly 
all  that  something  was  wrong,  and  that  a 
change  was  necessary,  no  such  sudden  and 
sweeping  change  from  the  one  to  the  other 
would  have  been  possible.  The  failure  of 
the  vertical  was  due  as  much  or  more  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  taught  by  the  same  old 
slow  finger  movement  method  as  it  was  to 
its  upright  forms.  The  methods  employed 
in  teaching  both  the  old  slant  and  the  verti- 
cal are  enough  to  kill  any  slant  or  style. 

And  the  "medial  slMtit  "  —  that  new  crea- 
tion which  is  now  assuming  the  nature  of  a 
fad  —  is  destined  to  failure  whenever  and 
wherever  taught  by  the  old  slow  finger 
movement  method.  So  long  as  educators 
fail  to  distinguish  between  form  of  letter 
and  method  of  instruction — between  form 
with  a  slow  movement  and  form  with  a  free 
movement  — so  long  will  failure  follow  fail- 
ure. 

The  later  method  of  teaching  movement 
and  even  speed,  first,  and  then  form,  ha?« 
also  proved  a  partial  failure,  although  more 
of  a  success  than  the  vertical  or  finger 
movement  method,  because  some  form  was 
taught  in  connection  with  movement. 

It  was  a  case  of  going  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other.  The  first  sacrificed  freedom 
for  form  and  the  second  sacrificed  form  for 
freedom. 

The  facts  are  that  since  form  and  freedom 
are  both  essentials,  neither  should  be  sacri- 
ficed, for  a  thing  once  sacrificed  is  hard  to 
bring  to  life  again. 

The  new,  and  consequently  true,  method 
consists  in  teaching  form  and  freedom  at 
one  and  the  saoae  time.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing form  without  freedom  as  by  the  first, 
or  movement  without  form  as  by  the 
second,  forna  and  movement  are  so  blended 
that  the  one  aids  the  other.  It  is  simply 
teaching  form  with  a  free  arm  movement 
instead  of  form  with  a  slow  finger  move- 
ment. 

The  new  and  the  true  isn't  form  first 
and  then  movement,  nor  movement  first 
and  then  form,  but  form  and  movement 
from  the  beginning  clear  through  to  the 
end.  Practical  writing,  not  cramped  chir- 
ography,  is  the  result, 


"  Medial  "  slant  may  have  some  sort  of  an 
Inning,  but  its  end  is  in  sight,  because  it  is  as 
slow  and  cramped  and  impractical  as  the 
method  of  instruction  makes  it.  .And  this 
slow  method  of  which  we  speak  is  the  old 
copy-book  method,  which  consists  of  teach- 
ing little  tots  to  draw  slowly  with  the 
fingers  the  script  characters,  forming  there- 
by the  two  most  injurious  habits  known  to 
writing  —  crcessiVe  finger  action  ttnd 
gripping. 

Unless  and  until  the  copy-book  method 
of  instruction  is  abandoned,  no  real  refortn, 
and  consequently  no  real  improvement,  in 
the  art  of  writing  will  result.  This  is  the 
issue  in  plain  terms. 

And  when  you  find  a  person  who  advo- 
cates or  apologizes  for  copy-books  as  usually 
published,  you  will  find  one  who  is  not  up- 
to-date  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  teach- 
ing and  execution  of  penmanship,  or  one 
who  is  under  the  influence  of  the  copy-book 
combine,  for  while  there  was  at  one  time  a 
book  company  which  assumed  "Standard 
Oil"  proportions,  yet  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  book  trust  comprising  nearly  all 
the  principal  book  concerns,  the  influence 
of  which  is  far  reaching  and  powerful 
among  teachers,  superintendents,  and 
boards  of  education. 

Writing  books,  practice  books,  and  prac- 
tice paper  must  replace  copy  books,  script 
drawing  books,  and  slow,  cramped  finger 
movement  if  we  are  to  have  practical  writ- 
ing. When  the  trust  once  sees  that  their 
copy  books  must  go,  they  will  then  en- 
deavor to  monopolize  the  movement.  This 
will  not  be  so  serious,  as  it  will  then  mean 
good  writing  for  the  many  and  profits  for 
the  few.  As  it  is  now,  it  means  poor  writ- 
ing for  the  many  and  profits  for  the  same 
few.  Book  companies  are  all  right  when 
rightly  conducted,  the  same  as  all  other 
large  enterprises,  but  when  they  block 
progress  for  mere  profit  they  are  not  what 
they  should  be. 

Your  influence  in  favor  of  form  and  free- 
dom from  start  to  finish  in  writing,  whether 
that  influence  be  great  or  little,  means  that 
much  against  the  copy  book  monopoly  and 
in  favor  of  the  ones  who  are  fighting  for 
f  reedOKi  in  writing,  or  it  means  the  forcing 
of  the  trust  to  adopt  the  movement  method, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  the  millions  of  school 
children  of  today,  and  the  young  men  and 
women  of  tomorrow,  means  a  better  hand- 
writing than  they  have  heretofore  poss- 
essed. 

Form  and  freedom  is  iHE  BUSINESS 
Educator's  motto.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
it  ?  Or  are  you  a  back  number,  or  under  the 
thumb  of  the  copy-book  trust  ?    Which  ? 


Cbe  Sbame  of  Tt ! 

Mr.  L.  M.  Thornburgh,  the  true  and  be- 
loved gentleman  of  our  profession,  resigned 
his  position  as  Principal  of  the  Commercial 
High  School  of  Paterson,  N.J.  The  culmi- 
nating cause  was  the  action  of  the  School 
Board  to  rob  him  of  his  title  as  Principal  in 
order  to  give  more  power  to  their  High 
School  Principal,  who,  it  would  seem,  was 
jealous  of  Mr.  Thornburgh's  growing  popu- 
larity. And  between  a  man  who  craved 
power  and  another  who  cared  for  principle, 


the  Board  chose  the  former,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  itself. 

The  press,  the  general  public,  and  former 
pupils  were  soon  up  in  arms  demanding 
his  reinstatement,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances would  Mr.  Thornburgh  consent 
to  work  under  the  dominating  conditions 
existing  there.  The  press  frankly  held  that 
the  wrong  man  resigned;  that  Mr.  Thorn- 
burgh's resignation  weakened  the  schools, 
and  that  the  High  School  Principal's  resig- 
nation or  dismissal  would  strengthen  them. 

We  do  not  know  the  Paterson  School  Board 
but  we  do  know  Thornburg.  And  we  know 
a  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  board, 
either  innocently  or  for  political  reasons, 
which  will  be  felt  more  and  more  by  the 
citizens  of  Paterson  as  time  passes.  No 
man,  we  dare  say,  has  done  more,  and  we 
doubt  if  there  is  another  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  young  people  of  that  city  than 
the  modest,  moral,  efficient,  and  progres- 
sive educator,  L.  M.  Thornburgh. 

yu.  Thornburgh  will  in  all  probability 
spend  the  summer  in  California.  Success 
to  him,  and  shame  to  those  who  would  have 
subordinated  his  good  influences  for  selfish 
purposes!  The  end  is  not  yet  —  not  for  the 
ones  whose  sight  is  too  short  to  behold  true 
worth  from  intrigue.  There'll  be  something 
doing  in  School  Board  matters  in  Paterson, 
when  the  people  fully  realize  what  they 
have  lost,  .^lay  truth  and  true  worth  soon 
triumph.  Here's  our  hand,  brother,  and 
here's  our  boot, school-board! 


Mrs.  Fordyce  B.  Perkins 

announces  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 

Kdnalioardman 

to 

Mr.  Charles  Edwin  Towne 

on   Monday,    May  the  seventh 

nineteen  hundred  and  six 

Kennebunkport,  Maine 

HIT  Maple  .\ venue 
Zanesville,  (). 
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Side  Ciabts  On  Commercial 
Ceacbers. 

One  teacher  writes  :  "  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Babtist  church;''  another, 
"I  belong  to  the  Prespyterian 
church."  Miss  Blank  says  she  writes 
"  Ben  Pittman  "  shorthand,  while 
Miss  Prize  is  sure  she  un- 
Canauaae  derstands  both  the  "Sad- 
ler and  Rowe  "  and  the  "  Williams  .S: 
Rodgers  "  publications  on  bookkeep- 
ing. An  especially  ambitious  aspir- 
ant for  pedagogic  honors  declares 
that  he  has  mastered  "  Electic  Cross 
shorthand." 

A  bright,  worthy  young  college 
man  writes  thus  :  "  I  wish  you  would 
write  him  soon  regarding  the  advan- 
tage of  having  had  practical  exper- 
ience and  also  my  work  being  similar 

to  what  they  have  at    the I 

would  have  an  advantage  over  any 
one  who  had  not  had  Boarding  School 
experience.     Anything  else   you    can 

think   up.     In    regards  to 

they  seem  to  want  some  one  to  coach. 
I  could  do  so  but  I  didn't  come  out 
and  say  it.  Anything  j-ou  can  do 
along  iii  regards  to  the po- 
sition will  be  appreciated."  Is  it 
strange  that  the  principal  of  the  last- 
named  school  wrote,  "Mr 

is  a  fine,  energetic  young  man,  but  he 
uses  bad  gra mmatV 

Here  is  comment  from  one  of  the 
best-known  shorthand  men  in  the 
country,  in  reference  to  a  letter  from 
a  very  successful  young  shorthand 
teacher,  who,  because  he  had  not 
learned  the  importance  of  the  little 
things  that  he  should  have  been 
teaching  his  students,  lost  a  very  de- 
sirable opportunity  for  advancement : 
"  I  am  surprised  that  he  should 
send  out  a  letter  with  as  many  errors 
as  this  one  has.  I  would  not  allow 
such  a  letter  from  a  student  to  be 
mailed.  The  punctuation  is  incor- 
rect, the  composition  is  awful,  and 
the  typewriting  work  is  very  poor. 
This  may  not  do  the  young  man  jus- 
tice, but'it  shows  that  either  his  train- 
ing is  not  what  it  should  be,  or  that 
he  fails  to  comprehend  the  require- 
ments of  a  first-class  stenographer.  I 
do  not  see  how  he  can  possiblv  turn 
out  capable  stenographers  if  this  is  a 
fair  sample  of  his  qualifications." 

Unfortunately  for  the  young  man, 
it  was  not  a  fair  sample  of  his  quali- 
fications, though  it  was  not  quite  so 
bad  as  the  foregoing  comment  made 
it  seem.  And,  unfortunately  for  the 
critic,  his  own  three-line  letter  ac- 
knowledging the  letter  criticised,  con- 
tained a  half-dozen  errors  of  one  kind 
and  another. 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely,  giving 
illustrations  of  the  errors  in  language 
that    defeat    the    plans   of    many    an 
otherwise  capable  teacher  ;  but  there 
are   other   forms  of   inauspicious  in- 
troductions.    One  might  be  pardoned 
for  presuming  that,  after 
Penman-      forty  years  of    persistent 
ship  pounding,  commercial 

teachers,  at  least,  would 
appreciate  the  importance  of  a  free, 
easy,  legible  style  of  penmanship, 
and'  would  have  a  standard  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  ordinary  coun- 
try school  teacher  that  the  latter 
might  properly  look  up  with  longing 


to  the  former ;  but,  alas  !  managers 
of  teachers'  agencies  and  school  offi- 
cials that  have  the  responsibility  of 
selecting  commercial  teachers,  know 
all  too  well  that  man}'  an  instructor 
brings  his  intellectual  wares  to  mar- 
ket without  any  ribbons  or  flowers  of 
beautiful  penmanship  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  business  college 
manager  or  school  superintendent. 

When  a  man  whose  penmanship  is 
formless,  tells  us  that  he  is  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  writing,  we  natur- 
aliv  discount  all  he  says  about  his 
ability  to  handle  other  subjects.  On 
our  desk  is  a  letter  just  received 
from  a  college  man.  It  is  typewrit- 
ten in  fairly  good  style,  but  the  sig- 
nature would  shame  a  normal  boy  in 
one  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Doner's  fifth  grade 
classes.  If  that  man,  and  scores  of 
others  of  the  same  type,  would  spend 
five  or  six  months  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  first-class  teacher  of  busi- 
ness writing,  learning  how  to  write 
and  how  to  teach  writing,  he  would 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  his 
product  by  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 

When  a  school  man  runs  over  a  pile 
of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  appli- 
cations, trying  to  decide  which  one 
he  ought  to  choose  for  his  commer- 
cial work,  it  is  certain  that  his  eye 
will  be  caught  every  time  by  the  let- 
ter that  is  written  in  a  superior  busi- 
ness hand  (  The  day  of  sprawling  "or- 
namental "  (  !  )  writing  passed  some 
years  ago,  except  for  a  few  backward 
institutions  that  have  not  yet  waked 
up  to  the  march  of  events  i,  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  writer 
of  that  letter  will  be  selected.  We 
could  name  scores  of  teachers  who, 
merely  because  of  their  good  writing, 
have  been  chosen  before  those  who, 
in  every  other  way  were  better  pre- 
pared for  the  work  to  be  done.  That 
kind  of  thing  is  happening  every  day, 
and  it  ought  to  point  out  to  observant 
and  reflective  teachers  of  ability  and 
ambition  one  of  the  "  pulls  "by  which 
they  may  win,  in  competition  with 
the  mass' of  applicants  that  strive  for 
everv  position. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  I 
never  receive  a  reply  to  my  letters  of 
application?  I  am  honest,  bright, 
and  competent  to  fill  the  best  teach- 
ing positions.  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  some  place."  Later  he 
wrote,  "  I  write  to  advise  you  that 
thru  Mr. I  received  a  po- 
sition at  %  85  per  mo.  in  the 

here.     I  spent  my  last  dollar  in  com- 
ing here,  only  to  be  rejected  by  Mr. 

.    Now  I  shall  work  my  way 

to  mv  home  in ,  Oklahoma."  We 

had  'nothing  to  do  with  his  predica- 
ment, but  our  sympathies  were  touch- 
ed and  we  used  the  tele- 
morals       graph  to  render  "  first  aid 
to  the    injured."     One  of 
our  school  friends  telegraphed  trans- 
portation   expense,    and    the    young 
man    (  whose   writitig  is    beautiful  ) 
was  saved  the  necessity  of  employing 


his  "  tie-pass  "  to  get  back  to  Okla- 
homa. After  just  two  weeks,  during 
which  time  he  was  e.xceedingl)-  busy 
with  his  correspondence,  he  succeed- 
ed, through  his  beautiful  penman- 
ship I  so  powerful  a  lever  is  good 
writing  J,  in  making  another  engage- 
ment at  several  dollars  more  per 
month,  in  a  distant  state.  He  imme- 
diatel}-  notified  his  employer  that  the 
next  day  he  would  take  his  departure, 
and  he  wanted  his  pay  for  two  weeks' 
work — he  had  forgotten  the  money 
advanced  for  his  transportation,  as 
well  as  the  primary  instincts  of  grat- 
itude and  fidelity' to  an  agreement. 
His  new  employers  had  sent  him 
transportation.  When  he  arrived  to 
fill  an  emergency  position,  it  was 
found  that  he  was  weak  in  personali- 
ty, as  well  as  in  morals,  and  soon  af- 
ter you  read  this  he  will  probably 
wend  his  way  onward,  in  company 
with  other  tramps,  seeking  a  new  hay 
stack  and  tomato  can. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  him  about  me 
two  weeks,"  said  one  of  the  head  of- 
ficials of  the  N.  E.  A.,  in  the  lobby  of 
the  headquarters  hotel  at  Asbury 
Park  last  summer.  He  was  referring 
to  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  be- 
coming well  known  in  the  field  of 
commercial  work,  a  man  of  exception- 
al ability.  "  The  first  thing  I  noticed 
was  that  he  was  handing  cigars 
about  here  in  the  lobby,  and  in  our 
State  for  a  teacher  to  smoke  is  ana- 
thema. At  our  conventions,  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing  to  see  a  man  smok- 
ing. In  fact,  at  a  recent  ministerial 
convention,  there  was  more  smoking 
than  is  ever  seen  at  our  State  teach- 
ers' conventions.  This  man  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  our  great  school. 
No  other  man  on  our  faculty  uses  to- 
bacco in  any  form."  Now,  we  con- 
cede that  this  is  an  extreme  position, 
a  "cranky"  position,  to  take;  but 
this  man  is  not  alone  in  his  views.  At 
the  same  meeting,  in  the  same  hotel, 
was  awell-known  private  school  man, 
who  told  us  that  he  had  used  up  a 
box  of  cigarettes  on  his  way  to  the 
convention,  but  that  he  would  not 
smoke  about  his  school :  and,  indeed, 
we  knew  that  he  had  rejected  a  first- 
class  shorthand  man  only  a  few 
months  before  because  he  learned 
that  this  shorthand  teacher  occasion- 
ally smoked  a  cigar  in  the  privacy  of 
his  own  room.  As  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  (as  well  as  "sense")  af- 
fecting the  income  as  well  as  the  out- 
go, it  is  better  to  drop  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, if  you  would  have  the  most 
desirable  teaching  positions. 

At  the  Baltimore  convention,  in 
April,  just  as  we  were  about  to  take 
the  elevator,  at  the  Hotel  Rennert,  on 
our  way  to  dreamland,  we  observed 
a  coinpanv  of  twelve  or  fifteen  popu- 
lar teachers  heading  downstairs,  for  a 
"nightcap."  The  act  would  have 
disqualified  them  for  employment  as 
engineers  or  conductors  on  most  of 
the  first-class  railways  of  this  coun- 
try. Ought  the  standard  for  the  con- 
ductors of  trains  whose  destination 
is  character  and  financial  and  civic 
power  to  be  any  lower  than  the  rail- 
road standard  of  to-day  ? 

Two  years   ago  a  man  of  the  most 

ingratiating  manners  and  the  exterior 

of  a  confidential  man  from  one  of  the 

(Continued  on  Page  25.) 
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Ulbat  Jlrithmctic  is  most  Ulortb. 

Whenever  a  business  man  speaks  of 
a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  he  means 
a  knowledge  of  calculation  as  applied 
to  simple  business  conditions,  coup- 
led with  capacity  to  state  results 
clearly,  and  to  arrange  work  and  re- 
sults effectively.  Different  phases  of 
the  subiec't,  thus  considered,  have 
been  treated  in  the  preceding  articles. 
It  remains,  now,  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
subject,  from  the  business  standpoint. 

During  the  past  few  years  I  have 
been  making  a  study  of  arithmetic 
with  the  special  object  of  determin- 
ing what  parts  of  it  are  most  general- 
ly used,  and  what  are  most  valuable  — 
all  things  considered.  In  investigat- 
ing the  matter,  actual  problems  of 
business  have  been  studied,  \.\\&  quan- 
tity of  calculations  occurring  in  cer- 
tain lines  has  been  measured,  and  the 
range  of  application  of  certain  proc- 
esses to  varied  type  businesses  has 
been  determined.'  The  following  ta- 
ble, a  result  of  a  careful  study  of  re- 
liable statistics,  is  worth  a  careful 
study.  It  sums  up  the  arithmetic  de- 
mands of  sixty  businesses,  represent- 
ing at  least  thirty  marked  types.  It 
makes  allowance  not  only  for  the  use 
of  a  subject  in  any  business,  but  also 
for  its  '  amount  of  use.'  The  subject 
most  in  demand,  all  things  consider- 
ed, is  taken  as  a  base. 

T.ABLE    OF    RELATIVE    VALUE, 

1.  Business  Addition 100 

2.  Multiplication,    Whole  Num- 

bers     98 

3.  Division 94 

4.  Fractions 92 

5.  Making  Change 91 

6.  Percentage 89 

7.  Decimals   8(5 

8.  Discounts,  Commercial 82 

9.  Interest 79 

10.  Billing 72 

11.  Marking  Goods 64 

12.  Commission 64 

13.  Discounts  and  Loans,  Finan- 

cial    ()4 

14.  Pay  Rolls,  Wage  Calculations  62 

15.  Weights  and  Measures 62 

16.  Partial  Payments 51 

17.  Simple  Estimating 54 

18.  Averaging  48 

19.  Use  of  Calculation  Tables  . .  43 

20.  Equation  of  Accounts  43 

21.  Insurance 39 

22.  Taxes  and  Duties 39 

23.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Ex- 

change    36 

24.  Storage 35 

25.  Stocks  and  Bonds 32 

26.  Scales  and  Plotting 28 

Note  —  The  subject  of  Profit  and  Loss  has 
been  omitted  from  this  table  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  an  all-inclusive  subject.  Every 
business  is  run  with  an  ultimate  object  of 


realizing  profit  or  of  decreasing  e.xpendi- 
ture.  Every  transaction,  and  hence  every 
calculation,  may  have,  in  a  sense,  some  re- 
lation to  profit.  Moreover,  Profit  and  Loss 
should  not  be  listed,  as  it  always  is,  as  a 
Percentage  application.  For  one  profit  or 
loss  example  involving  percentage,  fifty  ex- 
amples do  not  involve  it.  Percentage  is 
simply  a  convenient  means  of  measuring 
profit."  Profit  may  occur  in  Commission,  in 
Discounts,  in  Interest,  in  any  text-book  sub- 
ject, lience  it  is  a  phase  of  each,  and  should 
have  its  part  in  tlie  consideration  of  each. 

Of  first  importance,  arithmetically 
considered,  in  practically  all  business 
and  for  practically  all  clerks,  is  a 
knowledge  of  Addition.  Direct  inves- 
tigation, examination  of  material,  and 
iDusiness  interviews  establish  this  be- 
yond question.  Business  men  note 
instantly  any  weakness  or  strength 
in  this  subject.  Frequently  the  only 
test  given  prospective  employees  is 
one  in  horizontal  and  vertical  addi- 
tion. But,  in  the  understanding  of 
the  ordinary  business  man,  capacity 
for  addition  includes  capacity  to 
write  legible  and  ivell-spaced  figures, 
and  either  to  write  at  dictation,  or  to 
copy  rapidly  without  error. 

Since  strength  in  addition  is  gain- 
ed, as  is  accurate  speed  in  shorthand, 
only  by  long-continued  and  varied 
drill,  the  class  addition  exercises 
should  be  systematically  arranged, 
and  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  year.  Five  minutes  per  day  is 
better  than  half  an  hour  per  week. 

In  planning  exercises  for  a  class, 
the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  im- 
agining that  anv  kind  of  a  column  with 
any  order  of  digits  will  do  as  well  as 
another.  The  figures  must  be  so  se- 
lected that  again  and  again,  and  yet 
again,  every  digit  shall  be  brought 
into  combination  with  every  other 
digit.  Counting  reverse  positions 
there  are,  say,  ninety  such  positions. 
Oral  practice  should  be  given  in  com-' 
bining  anv  two  digits  ;  then,  in  com- 
bining any  two  simple  two-place  num- 
bers, or  a  two-place  number  and  a 
digit.  The  pupil  should  think  of  4 
plus  7  as  equal  to  11,  just  as  he  natu- 
rally thinks  of  'a'  plus  't'  as  the  word 
'  at.'  The  value  of  this  will  become 
clear  in  the  '  group  '  method  of  addi- 
tion. The  groups  that  make  '  ten  ' 
should  be  emphasized  but  'grouping' 
should  not  be  limited  to  '  tens.' 

For  further  oral  practice,  pupils 
should  be  given  any  number  and  told 
to  add  '  threes  '  consecutively.  (  For 
example:  Add  three  to  48.  Ans.  51, 
54,  57,  (»,  63,  etc.)  Changes  should 
be  made  in  the  addition  '  constant  ' 
every  little  while,  making  it,  in  turn, 
4,  5,  6,  etc.  With  a  little  care  in  the 
selection  of  initial  numbers,  excel- 
lent drill  in  all  possible  simple  num- 
ber combinations  is  obtained.  As  a 
supplementary  exercise,  '  addition  by 
subtraction'  s'hould  be  given.  (  For 
example:  53  plus  19  equals  53  plus  20 
minus  1.)     All  such  work  is  excellent. 


not  only  as  preliminary  to  '  paper ' 
addition,  but  as  a  preparation  for  all 
number  work. 

The  paper  work  should  start  with 
figures  in  small  blocks  —  say,  twenty 
si.x-place  numbers,  and  these  should 
gradually  increase  in  difiiculty.  At 
times,  printed  or  hektographed  col- 
umns should  be  supolied  the  pupils  ; 
at  other  times  the  figures  should  be 
written  at  the  teacher's  dictation. 
Valuable  practice  also  results  from 
requiring  pupils  to  dictate  to  each 
other.  In  business,  many  clerks  are 
oialiged  to  do  considerable  figure  dic- 
tation, and  they  must  be  able  to  enun- 
ciate values  sharply  and  distinctly. 
Finally,  some  columns  should  be  cop- 
ied bv  the  pupils  from  board  or  paper. 
Thus'  addition  becomes  a  test  of 
sight,  hearing,  enunciation,  and  of 
capacity  to  give  and  take  dictation. 
Such  qualities  are  valuable  in  the 
general  arithmetic  work  to  follow, 
and  are  worth  vinch  to  the  young  man 
in  business. 

Gradually  the  character^  of  the  fig- 
ure columns  should  be  varied.  Money 
columhs  should  be  alternated  with 
columns  of  whole  numbers,  and  in 
place  of  short  heavy  columns  should 
be  given  long  two-place  or  three-place 
columns.  Manv  a  pupil  who  can  add 
twenty  eight-place'  numbers  rapidly, 
fails  utterly  with  eighty  two-place 
numbers.  After  a  time,  parallel  col- 
umns should  be  worked  in,  andthe 
principles  of  horizontal  addition 
should  be  developed. 

For  checking  addition,  one  should 
teach  grouping,  reversing  direction, 
separate  totals,  sub-totals,  and  in 
horizontal  addition,  the  'check'  tot- 
al. All  work  should  be  timed  for 
speed,  but  the  fact  should  be  empha- 
sized that  speed  without  accuracy  is 
worse  than  valueless. 

Closely  related  to  simple  addition, 
and  in  high  demand  among  business 
men  is  "Making  Change."  While  it 
is  a  subject  rather  dilKcult  to  handle 
in  class  without  an  equipment  of 
practice  coin  and  bills,  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible to  give  simole  oral  exercises  il- 
lustrating the  addition  method  of 
change-making.  For  example,  one 
might  say  toaclass,  "Make  change  for 
a  ten-dollar  bill  giv-en  in  payment  for  an 
eightv-seven-cent  purchase."  A  pu- 
pil might  answer  "88,  89,  90, 
$1.00.  2,  3,  5,  $10.00.  "  Pupils 
and  teacher  could  judge  as  to  the 
use  of  the  right  coinage  denomina- 
tions, from  the  successive  answers. 
Such  exercises  are  effective  for  rapid 
work,  and  teach  familiarity  with  the 
change-makingprocess  and  with  com- 
mon denominations  of  coinage. 

Fourth  in  the  table  of  relative  value 
stands  Fractions.  From  the  busi- 
ness standpoint  the  fractions  includ- 
ed are,  practically,  only  those  with 
denominators  of  two,  three,  four,  five, 
six,  eight,  nine,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen 
and  sixteen.  Irregular  fractions  are 
practically  discarded  —  the  nearest 
two-place  decimal  being  the  usual 
substitute  for  them.  In  fractional 
work,  therefore,  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  reduction  of  irregular 
fractions  to  decimals  and  to  a  varied 
and  thorough  drill  on  the  simple  com- 
mon fractions  already  listed  — espe- 
{Co  lit  ill  lied  on  Page  25.) 
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Some  Final  Paragraphs  for  your 
note  Books 

HIGH-PITCHED   VOICES 

It  is  a  common  mistake,  especially 
in  New  England,  and  among  women, 
to  speak  in  a  high  and  artificial  voice. 
The  nasal  quality  that  makes  our 
American  voices  so  disagreeable  may 
with  care  be  overcome.  Speak  low 
and  distinctly. 

HESITATION   IN    SPEECH 

Language  is  a  tool.  It  should  be 
used  with  skill.  Xotice  how  many 
speakers,  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, hesitate  and  stammer.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  prefix  or  add  the  gliding 
syllables  er  or  a  to  a  word.  It  is  un- 
necessary ;  it  is  a  bad  habit;  but  it 
may  be  cured. 

USE    OF    SLANG 

It  is  a  mistake  to  use  slang  or  to 
pepper  one's  speech  with  expletives. 
All  extravagance  in  language  weak- 
ens the  effect.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
qualify  every  verb  and  adjective  with 
"awfully".  Even  the  example  of 
Plato  does  not  make  it  advisable. 

CONCEIT 

Conceit  is  odious.  It  is  generally 
a  mistake  to  talk  about  one's  self. 
More  interesting  topics  may  be 
easily  found. 

MISPRONUNCIATIONS 

Most  of  us  pronounce  our  own  lan- 
guage inaccurately.  In  the  majority 
of  words  there  is  authority  for  sev- 
eral pronunciations.  Then  we  may 
take  our  choice.  I  can't  copy  the 
list  of  the  commonest  mistakes  here 
because  it  is  too  long  and  it  is  un- 
necessary; I  can  name  you  half  a 
dozen  books  that  are  helpful ;  but 
look  into  the  matter.  "It  is  great 
fun,"  writes  a  youthful  correspond- 
ent, "  to  take  that  book  and  test  each 
other  for  five  or  ten  minutes  every 
evening;  it  takes  all  the  conceit  out 
of  '  our  Conversationalist '  and  it 
interests  each  of  us." 

TERMS    MISAPPLIED 

Mrs.  Malaprop  and  Mrs.  Partington 
are  conspicuous  examples  of  persons 
using  inappropriate  or  wrong  words 
to  express  their  ideas.  But  we  see 
frequently  not  only  in  the  hasty  work 
of  newspaper  writers,  but  even  in  the 
productions  of  famous  authors,  mis- 


takes that  should  have  been  avoided. 
Many  words,  judged  by  their  deriva- 
tion, are  used  incorrectly  in  common 
speech,  but  have  so  long  passed  cur- 
rent that,  like  coins  re-stamped,  it  is 
idle  to  object  to  their  use.  Examples 
of  the  more  popular  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  words  here  follows  : 

"Against"  for  "when."  Have  it 
ready  against  I  come. 

"Aggregate"  for  "amount  to." 
The  two  purses  given  the  minister 
aggregated  %\fi(Xi.  "Aggregate"  is  a 
transitive  verb. 

"Ain't"  for  "  isn't."    Ain't  it  nice  ? 

"All  not"  for  "not  all."  AU  the 
members  were  not  present. 

"Any"  for  "at  all."  I  am  not 
reading  any  now.  She  does  not  hear 
a7iy. 

"As"  for  "that."  I  don't  know 
as  I  shall. 

"As  "  for  "  so  "  (after  a  negative). 
John  is  not  as  good  as  William. 

"As  though  "  for  "  as  if."  It  seems 
as  though  he  were  crazy.  This  use  of 
"  though  "  is  as  old  as  Chaucer,  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  miller,  says: 

"  His  berd  as  ony  sowe  or  fox  was  reed 
And  thereto  brood  as   thouglt  it  were  a 
spade." 

The  translators  of  the  Bible  made 
use  of  it.  It  is  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  writer  of  Euglish,  and  in 
poetry  is  certainly  justifiable.  Yet 
in  ordinary  writing  "  as  if  "  is  pre- 
ferable. 

"At"  for  "by."  The  house  was 
sold  at  auction. 

"  Beat  "  for  "  defeat."  We  beat  the 
enemy. 

"  Between  "  for  "  among."  Between 
us  three.  {,"  Between  "  is  used  only 
of  two  ;  "  among,"  of  more  than  two.) 

"Both  alike"  for  "alike."  They 
Itoth  look  alike. 

"Can"  for  "may."  Can  I  have 
some  strawberries  ? 

"Creditably"  for  "credibly."  He 
is  creditably  informed  of  the  thing. 

"Different  to"  for  "different 
from."  It  is  differe?it  to  what  it  used 
to  be. 

"Don't"  for"  doesn't.  He  don't 
do  it. 

"Drank"  for  "drunk."  I  have 
drank  the  medicine. 

"Elegant"  for  "beautiful."  This 
is  an  elegant  morning. 

"  Every  now  and  then  "  for  "  now 
and  then."  He  comes  to  see  us 
every  now  and  then. 

"  Expect  "  for  "  suppose."  I  expect 
you  were  sick  j^esterday. 

"Female"    for    "woman."      (The 


use  of  female  was  common  in  fiction 
a  few  years  ago,  but  better  taste 
discards  it.) 

"Final  completion"  for  "com- 
pletion." On  its  final  completion 
the  store  will  be  used  by  its  builders. 

"Find"  for  "provide."  The 
pupils  will  //^/rf  their  own  books. 

"  Fix  "  for  "  arrange,"  "  repair," 
etc.  She  fixed  her  hair.  The  clock 
stopped,  but  I  fixed  it.  He  fixed  up 
and  went.  ("Fix"  has  been  called 
"the  American  word  of  words."  It 
is  a  word  of  all  work.  Good  taste 
would  suggest  discrimination  and 
variety  in  the  choice  of  verbs.  Fix 
means  to  establish.) 

"  Folks"  for  "folk."  My  folks  are 
well.  (This  plural  of  "folk,"  which 
is  itself  plural,  has  become  so  com- 
mon as  to  be  almost  justified.) 

"Gents"  for  "gentleman."  Gents 
wear  pants. 

"Had  ought"  for  "ought."  He 
had  ought  to  go. 

"  Hain't  "  for  "  have  not.''  I  hain't 
got  it. 

"Like"  for"  as  if."  It  looks  like 
it  would  rain. 

"  Lit  "  for  "lighted."  Th«gaswas 
//'/  at  six  o'clock. 

"Loan"  for  "lend."  I  will  loan 
you  a  book. 

"Lunch"  for  "luncheon."  Gents 
who  wear  pants  eat  lunch. 

"Mind"  for  "obey."  Boys  should 
7nind  their  parents. 

"  Most ''  for  "  almost  "  or  "  nearly." 
I  see  her  most  every  day. 

"Mutual"  for  "  common."  Mutual 
enmities  cement  friendships.  This 
use  of  "mutual"  for  "common," 
called  by  Macaulay  a  vulgarism,  has 
its  justification  in  a  genuine  need  in 
the  language.  Nevertheless,  as  in 
the  example  given,  it  often  intro- 
duces a  wrong  concept,  and  should 
be  used  sparingly.  There  can  be  no 
misconstruction  of  the  epithet  "mu- 
tual" in  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  for 
instance;  it  sounds  better  than  "our 
common  friend,"  and  is  not  open  to 
the  possible  secondary  meaning  of 
"  common.") 

"  Neither-or,"  for  "  neither-nor." 
Neither  John  or  I  were  present. 
(There  seems  to  be  a  conflict  of 
authority  regarding  the  use  of  the 
alternatives.  Thus,  the  Standard 
Dictionary  upholds  the  use  of  nor 
after  not. 

But  it  seems  like  piling  up  double 
negatives  to  say  Not  John  nor  Wil- 
liam nor  Thomas.  The  not  governs 
the  whole,  and  one  should  say,  Not 
John  or  William  or  Thomas.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  correct  to  say, 
John  did  not  speak,  nor  did  I.  So, 
also,  after  never.  I  never  saw  Shakes- 
peare or  Milton,  is  correct,  when  nor 
would  be  wrong. 

"On"  for  "by"  or  "in."  The 
book  is  sold  on  stibscription.  I  came 
on   the   cars.      (The   English    prefer 

(Contitiued  on  Page  22.) 
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The  great  majority  of  those  who 
study  typewriting  are  also  students 
of  shorthand,  and  their  training  is 
not  complete  until  they  have  learned 
to  transcribe  their  notes  correctly  on 
the  machine.  For  the  student  who 
has  been  well  trained  in  the  earlier 
lessons,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  copy  a  page  with  a  satisfac- 
tory degree  of  accuracy.  It  is  mostly 
a  matter  of  accurate  observation  and 
faithful  imitation.  But  much  more 
than  this  is  involved  in  the  making 
of  a  good  transcript  from  shorthand 
notes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  student  must 
be  able  to  read  his  notes.  If  speed 
is  to  be  maintained,  he  must  be  able 
to  read  them  fluently.  This  he  can- 
not do  unless  his  shorthand  is  legi- 
ble, and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  legible 
unless  it  is  correctly  thought  out  and 
accurately  executed.  We  may  say  in 
the  first  place,  then,  that  no  student 
should  be  permitted  to  attempt  tran- 
scribing until  he  has  made  sufficient 
advancement  in  his  shorthand  to 
make  him  fluent  in  reading. 

The  student  must  be  a  good  spel- 
ler -within  the  scope  of  his  trans- 
script,  at  least  —  or  his  work  will  be 
worthless.  The  phonetic  shorthand 
characters  give  no  clue  to  the  spel- 
ling of  the  words.  The  transcriber 
must  see  the  shorthand  but  tliink  the 
spelling.  This  is  a  complex  mental 
process  that  is  quite  difficult  to  the 
beginner.  But  when  the  circles, 
hooks,  and  loops  of  the  shorthand 
outlines  have  become  so  familiar  as 
to  seem  like  real  zvords,  it  is  eas)-. 

But  it  is  of  little  use  to  strike  the 
right  keys  and  to  spell  correctly 
unless  the  words  are  properly  capi- 
talized, punctuated,  and  paragraphed, 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  intended  mean- 
ing. To  sum  up,  then,  no  student  is 
prepared  to  transcribe  until  he  under- 
stands the  various  problems  in  En- 
glish presented  by  the  subject-matter 
embodied  in  his  shorthand  notes. 

Accordingly,  when  I  have  brought 
a  student  to  the  point  where  he  can 
do  creditable  copying,  I  give  him  a 
short,  easy  letter  to  transcribe.  He 
must  first  WTXle  it  in  shorthand  re- 
peatedly, and  then  practice  reading 
it  until  there  is  no  longer  the  slight- 
est hesitation.  He  must  then  look 
up  the  spelling  of  any  doubtful  words. 
Next,   he    must   decide    all    points  of 


capitalization,  punctuation,  and  par- 
agraphing, so  that  before  he  goes 
to  the  machine  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  expects  to  do.  Then  I  tell 
him  that  he  is  at  a  very  critical 
period  in  his  course;  that  to  allow 
the  new  kind  of  work  to  upset  his 
correct  habits  of  writing  by  caus- 
ing him  to  look  at  the  keys,  would  be 
a  very  unfortunate,  not  to  say  dis- 
astrous mistake.  It  would  render  his 
faithful  practice  up  to  this  point 
practically  valueless.  It  would  mean 
the  voluntary  giving  up  of  all  the 
benefits  inherent  in  the  touch  method 
now  practically  within  his  grasp.  I 
try  to  make  as  strong  an  impression 
as  possible  in  this  talk,  so  as  to  tide 
him  over  any  discouragement  inci- 
dent to  the  first  failures  in  transcrib- 
ing. He  is  then  sent  to  the  machine 
and  directed  to  transcribe  the  letter, 
taking  all  the  time  he  needs,  and 
making  just  as  many  attempts  as  he 
pleases  or  as  may  be  necessary. 
When  he  gets  it  done  to  his  liking  it 
is  to  be  handed  in  for  inspection. 

This  gets  him  started  with  the 
right  idea — that,  whatever  happens, 
he  must  not  abandon  his  early  habits 
—  that  it  is  more  important  to  work 
in  the  right  way  than  to  get  the  letter 
out  in  a  hurry.  Later  on,  when  he 
has  acquired  some  skill  and  confi- 
dence in  transcribing,  for  fear  he 
may  form  dilatory  habits  owing  to 
unlimited  time,  or  careless  habits 
owing  to  unrestricted  use  of  paper, 
I  occasionally  give  him  a  special 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  I  require  him 
to  hand  in  his  first  attempt  at  tran- 
scribing a  letter.  He  must  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  trying  to  gain  the 
ability  to  transcribe  a  letter  quickly. 
and  without  wasting  paper.  He  must 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  to  get  a 
letter  right  at  the  first  attempt  is  an 
impossibility. 

DICTATING  TO  THE   M.'VCHINE 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
least  important  part  of  the  training 
of  a  typewriter  operator  is  that  of 
taking  dictation  direct  to  the  ma- 
chine. If  he  can  hear  and  spell,  this 
sort  of  work  can  not  possibly  cause 
him  any  trouble,  provided  he  has 
been  well  trained  in  other  respects. 
Since  the  advent  of  the  touch  method, 
dictation  to  the  machine  is  not 
needed  to  develop  the  speed  of  the 
operator,  or  to  give  him  the  power  to 
sustain  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  long 


periods  of  time.  The  touch  operator 
can  write  steadily  from  his  copy  and 
in  so  doing  can  adapt  the  speed  to 
his  own  capacity  better  than  a  dic- 
tator can  do  it  for  him.  Neverthe- 
less, for  the  sake  of  rounding  out  his 
experience,  it  can  do  the  student  no 
harm  to  dictate  to  him.  It  may  save 
him  a  case  of  stage  fright  in  case  he 
secures  employment  in  one  of  those 
comparatively  rare  offices  where  such 
dictation  is  given. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  phono- 
graph or  graphophone  among  re- 
porters and  in  business  houses  has 
created  in  some  quarters  a  demand 
for  operators  accustomed  to  that 
style  of  transcribing.  In  some 
schools  the  talking-machine  is  now 
used  to  dictate  to  students  of  type- 
writing. It  seems  to  me  that  much 
might  be  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
type-writing  department.  Individual 
dictation  to  the  machine,  (if  dictation 
is  to  be  given)  is  the  only  way  to 
bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  the 
student.  The  phonograph  can  do 
this  as  well  as  the  teacher,  if  not 
better. 

TESTS    IN   TYPEWRITING 

The  number  of  responses  to  my 
invitation  to  teachers  to  send  me 
accounts  of  their  methods  of  testing 
students  of  typewriting  has  not  been 
overwhelming,  to  say  the  least.  Per- 
haps they  are  all  too  busy  to  write  on 
this  subject.  I  wonder  if  we  are  all 
more  or  less  afraid  to  express  our- 
selves regarding  that  phase  of  the 
subject.  At  all  events,  I  shall  ven- 
ture one  suggestion,  leaving  the 
further  consideration  of  it  to  my  suc- 
cessor in  this  department. 

In  our  work  we  use  the  time  test 
only  as  a  sort  of  spur  to  the  ambition 
of  the  students.  The  passing  of  this 
test  is  made  a  condition  precedent  to 
admission  to  our  work  in  office  prac- 
tice, wherein  are  given  the  real  tests 
for  graduation.  These  tests  for  grad- 
uation are  timed,  not  by  minutes, 
but  by  hours.  We  wish  to  know 
what  our  students  can  do  in  a  day 
rather  than  what  they  are  capable  of 
doing  in  a  wild  burst  of  speed  of 
from  three  to  five  minutes. 

And  now,  in  relinquishing  a  task 
which  has  been  performed  only  by 
considerable  sacrifice  on  my  part,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  count  it  a  privilege 
to  have  had  this  opportunity  co  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  teachers 
and  students  of  typewriting  through- 
out the  country.  I  wish  to  thank  my 
correspondents  for  their  kind  words 
of  encouragement,  and  to  bespeak 
for  my  successor  an  even  greater 
manifestation  of  your  interest  than 
has  been  accorded  to  me  —  an  appre- 
ciation which  will  in  some  measure 
compensate  a  busy  teacher  for  the 
time  and  thought  given  to  this  work. 
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Fixing  Principles. 

Very  many  students  leave  our  school 
without  having  thoroughly  mastered 
the  principles  involved  in  double-en- 
try bookkeeping.  They  have  worked' 
out  a  numberof  "  sets  "  according  to 
instructions,  and  have  become  some- 
what acquainted  with  books  and 
forms,  but  they  have  failed  to  obtain 
definite,  clear-cut  conceptions  of  the 
underlying  principles.  The  result  in- 
variably is,  in  such  cases,  that  when 
these  students  are  placed  in  charge 
of  books  in  business  offices,  where 
there  are  no  directions  to  follow  and 
no  teachers  to  instruct  or  correct 
them,  they  make  bad  work  of  it  and 
end  up  in  a  tangle. 

In  several  instances  that  come  to 
my  recollection,  I  have  placed  stu- 
dents in  offices  where  the  only  reason 
for  change  was  that  the  bookkeeper 
who  was  dismissed  was  unable  to 
keep  the  books  straight.  In  one 
case,  I  remember,  changes  had  been 
made  several  times,  and  the  books 
and  records  were  in  such  shape  that 
there  was  not  even  an  adequate  his- 
tory of  the  business  from  which  to 
prove  the  cash-book  or  to  analyze  the 
ledger.  The  persons  who  had  tried 
to  fill  this  position  were  graduates  of 
business  schools  and  had  their  di- 
plomas. 

I  would  not  say  that  these  students 
came  from  the  better  class  of  gradu- 
ates ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were 
graduates,  perhaps  below  the  average 
in  their  abilities.  It  ought  to  be  our 
aim  to  make  every  graduate  compe- 
tent to  take  charge  of  a  set  of  books 
and  do  the  work  right. 

If  students  going  out  from  our  bus- 
iness schools,  were  all  well  grounded 
in  principles,  such  disgraceful  expe- 
riences would  not  occur.  Ignorance 
of  certain  books  or  forms  or  even  us- 
ages, will  be  excused,  and  the  em- 
ployer will,  as  a  rule,  give  the  new  em- 
ployee, especially  if  he  be  inexperien- 
ced, the  necessary  time  and  instruc- 
tion to  acquaint  him  with  the  busi- 
ness and  particular  forms  or  methods 
in  use  in  his  office  ;  but,  ignorance  of 
principles,  especially  in  bookkeeping, 
must  be  paid  for  by  loss  of  position. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  we 
give  this  matter  serious  considera- 
tion and  set  ourselves  about  to  over- 
come this  weakness  in  our  students. 
We  should  give  more  attention  to  the 
fixing  of  the  principles.  How  shall  it 
be  done  ? 


To  begin  with,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  give  students  text- 
books and  tell  them  to  work  out  the 
sets.  Any  amount  of  mere  text-book 
work  will  not  suffice.  A  text-book 
well  planned,  containing  ample  illus- 
trations and  exercises,  will  go  a  great 
way  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject in  view  ;  but  students  who  are 
below  the  average  in  ability,  not  to 
say  of  the  average,  are  unable  to 
gather  clear  ideas  from  a  printed 
page,  no  matter  how  well  the  thought 
may  be  stated.  To  fix  principles  in 
the  minds  of  those  students,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  teacher  put  the 
cold  words  into  living  form,  that  he 
follow  up  the  thought  with  numerous 
illustrations,  and  that  he  give  occa- 
sion for  repeated  application  of  the 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
In  other  words,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  class  recitations  in  other  subjects, 
there  should  be  considerable  time  de- 
voted in  bookkeeping  to  class  drills. 

In  these  drill  classes,  I  would  be- 
gin with  the  simplest  rule  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  double-entry  princi- 
ple ;  namely,  "  Debit  what  is  received 
and  credit  what  is  disposed  of." 
While  this  rule  has  its  objection,  I 
have  found  that,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  student's  work,  there  is  no  other 
general  rule  that  he  will  so  readily 
grasp  and  apply.  Moreover,  this  rule 
brings  out  the  important  fact  that  the 
bookkeeper  is  concerned  only  with 
what  comes  into  the  business  and 
what  goes  out  of  it  ;  that  it  is  his  bus- 
iness to  make  record  of  the  inter- 
change of  values  :  and  that  said  rec- 
ord is  to  be  made  only  when  such  in- 
terchange of  values  takes  place. 

In  order  to  elaborate  this  principle 
and  give  the  student  a  different  an- 
gle from  which  to  view  the  facts,  I 
have  found  it  helpful  to  use  the  fur- 
ther rule,  "  Debit  what  costs  the  bus- 
iness value,  and  credit  what  produces 
the  business  value."  In  connecting 
this  rule  with  the  first,  it  should  al- 
ways be  made  clear  that  it  is  that 
which  comes  in,  that  costs  the  busi- 
ness value,  and  that  it  costs  the  bus- 
iness value  only  ivhen  it  comes  in  ; 
also,  that  it  is  that  which  goes  out, 
which  produces  the  business  value, 
and  that  it  produces  the  business 
value  only  li'hen  it  goes  out. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  to  fix  these 
rules  in  the  minds  of  students  and  to 
give  them  facility  in  their  applica- 
tion, there  must  be  drills  continued 
from  day  to  da}-,  going  through  all 
the  varieties  of  transactions  that  or- 


dinarily come  up  in  business,  and 
that  the  reason  for  each  debit  and 
each  credit  should  be  given  through- 
out. Without  desiring  to  advertise 
any  text  or  author  in  this  connection, 
I  would  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  a  text  containing 
transactions  for  class  drills,  that  in 
many  respects  Marshall's  Drill  Book, 
published  by  the  Goodyear-Marshall 
Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  books  that  I  have 
yet  seen.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  the 
only  one  on  the  market  which  affords 
drills  covering  an  extensive  field  of 
transactions. 

After  students  have  closed  at  least 
one  set  of  books  in  their  desk  work, 
and  have  made  out  statements  show- 
ing resources,  liabilities,  losses,  and 
gains,  I  have  found  it  very  profitable 
to  substitute  for  the  rules  used  in  the 
beginning  drill,  rules  referring  di- 
rectly to  the  classification  of  these 
four  kinds  of  items.  They  will  have 
discovered,  or  can  be  made  to  dis- 
cover, that  resources  and  losses  are 
found  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger, 
and  liabilities  and  gains  on  the  cred- 
it. These  new  rules  may  be  stated 
thus  : 

1.  Debit  what  becomes  a  resource 
to  the  business. 

2.  Credit  what  becomes  a  liability 
to  the  business. 

3.  Debit  what  becomes  a  loss  to 
the  business. 

4.  Credit  what  becomes  a  gain  to 
the  business. 

As  the  mode  of  subtraction  in  book- 
keeping is  by  offsetting  entries,  the 
following  corrollaries  to  these  four 
rules  can  readily  be  deduced  : 

1.  Credit  what  ceases  to  be  a  re- 
source to  the  business. 

2.  Debit  what  ceases  to  be  a  liabil- 
ity to  the  business. 

3.  Credit  what  ceases  to  be  a  loss 
to  the  business. 

4.  Debit  what  ceases  to  be  a  gain 
to  the  business. 

These  eight  rules  may  be  arranged 
for  clearness  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

DEBIT 

1.  What  becomes  a 

{a  )  Resource 

or 
(  6  )  Loss 

2.  What  ceases  to  be  a 

(  a  )  Liability 

or 
I  b  )  Gain 

CREDIT 

1.  What  becomes  a 

(  a  )  Liability 

or 
(  b  )  Gain 

2.  What  ceases  to  be  a 

(a )  Resourse 

or 
( b  )  Loss 
The  method   of  drill  would  be   as 
follows  : 
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Tra?isactioti  1.  Bought  merchandise 
of  L.  C.  Jenkins,  for  cash,  $800.00. 
What  do  you  debit  ?  Merchandise. 
Why  ?  Because  it  becomes  a  re- 
source to  the  business. 
What  do  you  credit?  Cash. 
Why  ?    Because   it   ceases  to   be  a 

resource  to  the  business. 

Trafisactioti  2.     Sold  merchandise  to 
S.  R.  Willis,  on  his  note,  $300.00. 
What  do  you  debit  ?    Bills  Receiv- 
able. 

Why?    Because  the  note  becomes  a 
resource  to  the  business. 
What  do  you  credit  ?    Merchandise. 
Why  ?    Because   it  ceases    to   be  a 
resource  to  the  business. 

(«)  A  close  analysis  will  bring 
out  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
element  of  gain  in  the  above 
credit. 

Transaction  3 .     Sold  merchandise  to 
J.  L.  Ward,  on  account,  $450.00. 
What  do  you  debit  ?    J.  L.  Ward. 
Why  ?     Because  his  verbal  promise 
(  his  account  )  becomes  a  resource 
to  the  business. 

What  do  you  credit  ?  Merchandise. 
Why  ?  Because  it  ceases  to  be  a  re- 
source to  the  business. 

Transaction  4.  Bought  merchandise 
of  A.  L.  Hayes  &  Co.,  on  our  note, 
$1200. 

What  do  you  debit  ?  Merchandise. 
Why  ?  Because  it  becomes  a  re- 
source to  the  business. 
What  do  you  credit  ?  Bills  Payable. 
Why  ?  Because  our  note  becomes  a 
liability  to  the  business. 

Transaction  5.  Bought  merchandise 
of  E.  R.  Henry  &  Co.,  on  account, 
$750. 

What  do  you  debit  ?    Merchandise. 
Why?     Because   it   becomes    a   re- 
source to  the  business. 
What  do  you  credit?    E.  R.  Henry 
&  Co. 

Why?  Because  our  verbal  prom- 
ise (  our  account  with  them  )  be- 
comes a  liability  to  the  business. 

Transaction   6.     Received  cash  of  S. 
R.  Willis  in  pavment   of   his  note, . 
$300. 

What  do  you  debit  ?    Cash. 
Why  ?    Because   it    becomes    a    re- 
source to  the  business. 
What  do  you  credit  ?    Bills  Receiv- 
able. 

Why  ?  Because  Willis'  note  ceases 
to  be  a  resource  to  the  business. 

Transaction  7.  Madepart  payment  on 
our  note  in  favor  of  A.  L.  Hayes  & 
Co.,  $400. 

What  do  you  debit  ?  Bills  Payable. 
Why  ?  Because  our  note  ceases  to 
be  a  liability  to  the  business  to  the 
amount  canceled. 
What  do  you  credit  ?  Cash. 
Why?  Because  it  ceases  to  be  a 
resource  to  the  business. 

Transaction    8.       Received     J.    L. 


Ward's  note  in  settlement  of  his 
account,  $450. 

What  do  you  debit  ?  Bills  Receiv- 
able. 

Why?  Because  Ward's  note  be- 
comes a  resource  to  the  business. 
What  do  you  credit  ?  J.  L.  Ward. 
Why  ?  Because  his  verbal  promise 
(  his  account )  ceases  to  be  a  re- 
source to  the  business. 

Transaction  9,  Gave  E.  R.  Henry  lV 
Co.,  our  note  in  settlement  of  ac- 
count, $750. 

What  do  you  debit?  E.  R.  Henrv 
&  Co. 

Why  ?     Because  our  verbal  promise 
(  our  account  with  them  )  ceases  to 
be  a  liability  to  the  business. 
What   do  you   credit  ?    Bills   Paya- 
ble. 

Why  ?  Because  our  note  in  their 
favor  becomes  a  liability  to  the  bus- 
iness. 

Transaction  10.     Paid  cash  in  full  of 
gas  bill  for  last  month,  $18.50. 
What  do  you  debit?     Expense. 
Why  ?     Because  the    item   becomes 
a  loss  to  the  business. 
What  do  you  credit  ?     Cash. 
Why  ?     Because  cash    ceases  to  be 
a  resource  to  the  business. 

Transaction  11.     Paid  balance  of  our 
note  in  favor  of  A.  L.  Hayes  lV  Co., 
with  interest  to  date,  $814.50. 
What  do  you  debit?     Bills  Payable 
and  Interest. 

Why  do  you  debit  Bills  Payable  ? 
Because  our  note  ceases  to  be  a  lia- 
bility to  the  business. 
Why  do  you  debit  Interest  ?  Be- 
cause it  becomes  a  loss  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

What  do  you  credit  ?    Cash. 
Why  ?    Because  cash  ceases  to  be  a 
resource  to  the  business. 

Transaction    12.      Received    cash    in 
full  of  J.  L.  Ward's  note  with  interest 
$458. 

What  do  you  debit?    Cash. 
Why  ?      Because    it    becomes   a    re- 
source to  the  business. 
What  do  you  credit  ?     Bills  Receiv- 
able and  Interest. 

Why  do  you  credit  Bills  Receivable  ? 
Because  the  note  ceases  to  be  a  re- 
source to  the  business. 
Why  do  you  credit  Interest  ?  Be- 
cause the  Interest  becomes  a  gain 
to  the  business. 

Transaction    13.     Received     $2.00    in 
correction   of    error   found    in    gas 
bill  for  last  month. 
What  do  you  debit  ?     Cash. 
Why  ?     Because   it   becomes   a   re- 
source to  the  business. 
What  do  you  credit?     Expense. 
Why?     Because    the    item   charged 
to  Expense,  as  a  loss,  ceases  to  be 
a  loss  to  that  amount. 

Transaction  14.  Discovered  an  error 
in  our  figures  in  computing  interest 
on  Ward's  note.  Gave  J.  L.  Ward 
our  check  of  $1.53  in  correction  of 
error. 

What  do  you  debit  ?     Interest. 
Why?     Because    the    item    credited 
to  Interest,  as  a  gain,  ceases  to  be 
a  gain  to  that  amount. 
What  do  you  credit  ?    Cash. 


Why  ?     Because  cash  ceases  to  be  a 
resource  to  the  business. 

In  the  use  of  the  above  rules  in  the 
drill  exercises,  the  student  will  gain 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  resources,  liabilities,  loss- 
es, and  gains,  will  obtain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  nature  of  ledger 
accounts,  and  will  be  able  to  make 
out  financial  and  business  statements 
and  close  his  books  more  intelligent- 
ly than  by  the  use  of  any  other  rules 
which  I  have  thus  far  employed. 
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/;/  the  street  to  on  the  street.  But, 
owing  to  the  distinction  between 
"on  the  street''  and  "on  the  side- 
walk," the  American  locution  will 
undoubtedly  prevail.  It  is  certainly 
logical  and  defensible.  When  a  man 
says  he  lives  "in  State  street"  he 
seems  to  imply  an  out-of  door  exist- 
ence not  conveyed  by  the  term  "on 
State  street.") 

"Only"  for  "except."  The  cars 
will  not  stop  only  at  the  red  posts. 
("Only"  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  ac- 
curacy and  elegance.  It  should  be 
placed  next  the  word  or  phrase  that 
it  modifies.  Thus  Mr.  Aldrich,  in 
his  poem,  writes,  "  I  only  died  last 
night."  But  surely,  it  may  be  ag;ued, 
language  is  not  so  formal  and  iron- 
clad that  a  poet  must  turn  his  poetry 
into  prose  in  order  to  be  precise. 
Not  at  all  !  And  all  that  one  would 
wish  is  that  a  writer  or  speaker 
should  not  sacrifice  sense  to  slipshod 
haste.) 

"Plead''  for  "pleaded."  He  plead 
his  cause.  He  has  plead  his  cause. 
(Here  "pleaded"  should  be  used  in 
both  cases.) 

"Raise"  for  "rear."  .She  raised 
three  children.  (Had  this  term  been 
applied  to  pigs,  it  would  be  cor- 
rect. It  is  also  incorrect  to  speak  of 
raising  rent.) 

'  Some"  for  "somewhat."  It 
rained  some. 

"These  kind"  for  "this  kind." 
These  kind  of  blows  kill. 

"Towards"  for  "toward."  The 
shots  flew  towards  six  soldiers.  (Any- 
thing that  shall  reduce  the  sibilance 
of  our  English  tongue  is  welcome. 
The  final  s  on  all  words  compounded 
with  ward  is  superfluous.) 

"Who"  for  "whom."  Who  did 
you  see  ?  (It  may  be  fairly  argued 
that  this  is  a  condensed  form  for, 
Who  is  it  that  you  saw  ?  This  ob- 
jective use  of  "who"  belongs  in  the 
same  category  as,  It  is  me,  It  is 
him.  Nice  writers  will  not  fall  into 
this  colloquialism.  Yet  those  that 
enjoy  idiomatic  speech  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  it  in  common  conver- 
sation.) 

"  Will  "  for  "  shall."  We  will  move 
on  the  first  day  of  May.  (  Will  in  the 
first  person,  singular  and  plural, 
denotes  a  promise,  expresses  will. 
.SArt// denotes  future  action.  "Will  I 
bring  my  violin?"  asks  the  careless 
musician.  How  can  his  hostess 
know  what  he  will  do  ?  "  Shall  I 
bring  my  violin  ?  "  would  imply  that 
permission  was  sought.) 
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Crade  and  its  methods. 

The  Science  of  Cntiimerce  has  four  divis- 
ions: 

a.  Comuiercial  Products. 

b.  Transportation. 

c.  Trade. 

rf.    Commercial  fleography. 

Together  they  tell  the  marvelous  story 
of  human  industry,  skill,  and  civilization. 

They  are  all  necessary,  all  important  — 
"Each  one  in  its  place  is  best"—  and  yet, 
perhaps,  the  one  on  which  the  activity  of 
the  others  is  most  dependent  is  the  third  of 
the  series,"  Trade,"  which  deals  with  all 
the  ways  in  which  men  exchange  with  each 
other  the  products  of  their  labor,  and  so  ob- 
tain the  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  which 
all  men  must  have  and  for  which  they 
work. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  of  human  life  and 
thought,  that  what  is  near  tons  and  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  seems  of  least  im- 
portance and  value.  This  has  crystalized 
into  the  proverb —"  The  prophet,  ( i.  e.  the 
leader  in  thought  and  action  )  is  not  with- 
out honor,  save  in  his  own  countrj-."  Over 
and  over  again  men  say:  "Is  not  this  Jes- 
us, of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whom 
ire  knon'r     How  then   is   he  a    prophet?" 

In  the  Industrial  world  it  is  the  same. 
Fifty  years  or  so  ago,  a  farmer  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, wearied  of  his  little  farm  with  its 
scanty  return,  and  especially  with  the  labor 
of  providing  water  for  his  cattle,  because 
the  springs  and  streams  on  his  farm  were 
covered  with  an  oily  scum  w  hich  the  cattle 
would  not  touch.  A  cousin  of  his  in  Cana- 
da was  working  a  small  petroleum  well  and 
promised  to  hire  him  if  he  would  learn  all 
about  petroleum.  The  farmer  bought  the 
few  books  then  written  on  oil. studied  them 
until  he  "  knew  all  about  petroleum."  as  he 
said.  He  then  sold  his  farm  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  and  went  to  Canada  to  work  at 
small  wages  with  his  cousin.  The  buyer 
of  the  farm  was  curious  about  the  oily  scum 
on  the  water,  and  sent  a  sample  to  a  chem- 
ist to  be  analysed.  It  was  high  grade  pe- 
troleum, and  from  that  farm,  in  Titusville, 
Pa.,  the  most  famous  centre  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  the  U.  S.,  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  petroleum  have  been  taken,  and  from  it 
has  sprung  the  mighty  tyranny  of  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  Co. 

So  we  do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
Trade  or  the  part  it  plays  in  the  world's 
work  and  life.  We  see  it  every  day,  we  take 
part  in  it  daily  as  we  buy  our  food,  or  cloth- 
ing, and  we  do  not  feel  its  value. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  saj'  that  but  for 
Trade,  men  would  never  have  been  civiliz- 
ed. The  very  lowest  savages  trade  little  or 
none.  What  they  get  they  keep  for  them- 
selves. When  a  savage  exchanges  a  spear 
for  some  food,  trade  has  begun,  and  the 
shrewdest  trade  between  expert  business 
men  is  only  an  exchange  like  that  of  the 
savage. 

Long  before  missionaries  went  into  far  off 
lands  to  preach  their  faiths  to  stranger 
ears,  traders  had  broken  the  paths,  and  if 
traders  had  not  gone  first,  the  work  of  the 
missionaries  would  have  failed  utterly. 

When   stately  embassies  pass  from  land 


to  land,  and  skilled  diplomats  weave  with 
embroidered  words,  treaties  of  national 
peace,  it  is  only  to  record  on  the  parchments 
what  the  traders  of  each  land  have  already 
established  in  fact,  i.  e.,  the  need  of  free 
and  unrestricted  trade  with  each  other. 

Trade  is  at  first  an  exchange  or  barter, 
where  each  man  gives  the  other  some  arti- 
cle of  wealth  or  use.  Later,  for  convenience 
men  use  certain  things  as  "  monej'."  or  a 
representative  of  value.  We  call  money  a 
"  medium  of  exchange,"  which  isa  medium 
or  means  by  which  we  e.xchange  things. 
When  money  is  used  the  exchange  is  called 
a  "  sale,"  but  it  is  really  a  double  exchange. 
A  farmer  exchanges  wheat  for  money,  (1st 
exchange.)  He  next  exchanges  money  for 
clothing,  ( 2nd  exchange.)    This  is  true  of 
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ales. 


A  very  important  point  is  often  overlook- 
ed. In  a  just  exchange  or  sale,  there  is  not, 
and  can  not  be,  any  profit  on  either  side. 
When  two  men  barter  with  each  other  fair- 
ly, neither  expects  a  profit  from  the  other. 
The  farmer  who  swaps  wheat  for  potatoes, 
expects  to  get  in  potatoes,  just  what  his 
trJteat  is  wortli  aud  no  more.  If  he  can 
not  exchange  his  wheat  personally  with  the 
man  who  raises  potatoes,  he  must  employ  a 
middle  man  to  do  it,  as  the  storekeeper. 
The  farmer  must  pay  the  storekeeper  for 
this  work  by  giving  him  a  part  of  his  wheat. 
The  amount  of  wheat  given  to  the  store- 
keeper is  determined  by  the  time  the  store- 
keeper spends  on  that  transaction.  As  the 
dealer  cannot  raise  wheat  or  potatoes,  he 
must  get  his  living  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vices in  exchanging  his  neighbor's  goods. 
The  proper  amount  for  the  dealer  is  the 
amount  of  wheat  or  potatoes  which  he 
could  raise  on  a  farm  in  the  same  time  that 
he  spends  in  exchange. 

The  problem  of  money  and  exchange  is 
not  easy  to  explain,  in  many  cases,  and 
learned  writers  write  learned  books  there- 
on, but  the  underlying  law  is  clear  enough. 

A  man  expects  to  receive  what  his  work 
is  worth.  If  he  gets  more  than  his  work  is 
worth,  the  other  man  is  wronged  and  de- 
frauded, and  modern  business  transactions 
are  largely  of  this  kind.  Cooperative  stores 
are  those  where  the  middleman  or  store- 
keeper is  paid  for  his  services,  and  gets  no 
profits  whatever. 

Volumes  are  written  on  "profits"  alone, 
and  the  writer  can  not  here  spare  a  page 
for  it.  So  he  tosses  a  golden  apple  of  dis- 
cord before  his  fellow  teachers  of  econo- 
mics for  them  to  discuss,  by  saying:  "  In  a 
fair  trade,  no  profit  on  either  side  is  possi- 
ble," and  "  Storekeepers  have  no  just  right 
to  profits."  Verily,  on  the  soundness  of  this 
opinion,  "  hang  all  the  law  and  the  profits." 

TRADE  METHODS. 

.V  fair  idea  of  trade  as  a  science  and  its 
lines  of  action  may  be  gained  as  follows: 
All  the  business  operations  of  an  industry, 
whether  productive  or  commercial,  fall  into 
two  classes  according  to  the  p7ace  of  oper- 
ation. 

Productive  =  1  Ofiice  and  2  Factory. 

Commercial  =■  1  Office,  and  2  Salesroom 
or  store,  as  the  brain  and  the  working  body 
of  man. 


The  office  is  the  brain  of  the  business,  the 
factory  or  store  is  the  body. 
THE  OFFICE. 

The  human  brain  has  two  functions;  one 
to  think  aud  direct  the  action  of  the  body, 
the  other  to  record  in  the  memory  the  story 
of  the  actions  performed.  These  memories 
are  the  guides  to  the  future  action  of  the 
thinking  brain.  Without  them  the  "  think- 
er "  would  be  helpless  to  direct  the  body  or 
"  run  the  business." 

The  (!)ffice  of  s  business  has  two  depart- 
ments: 

a.  The  Manager  and  his  aids. 

b.  The  Bookkeeper  and  his  records  and 
assistants. 

A.  The  Maiias^er  is  the  thinking  hrain. 
whether  he  is  owner  of  the  business,  pres- 
ident of  a  corporation  or  hired  superinten- 
dent. He  decides  on  the  policy  of  the  bus- 
iness, its  lines  of  action,  and  its  methods. 
All  responsibility  rests  on  him.  and  all 
parts  of  the  business  report  to  him.  Just 
as  the  thinking  brain  must  have  the  rec- 
ords of  the  memory  to  guide  it,  so  the 
manager  is  guided  in  his  action  by  the 
records  of  the  business  in  the  bookkeep- 
ing department. 

What  the  factory  shall  make  or  the  store 
buy  and  sell  depends,  in  most  cases,  on 
what  the  records  show  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  other  cases. 

The  Manager  of  a  small  business  does  all 
the  work  of  his  office  himself.  In  a  large 
concern  he  has  various  assistants: 

1.  Secretary  or  personal  clerk,  who  opens 
his  mail  and  classifies  it,  and  does  various 

kinds  of  clerical  service.  This  clerk  is 
often  the 

2.  SfeaograpAer,  who  takes  in  shorthand 
the  manager's  replies  to  his  letters  and 
directions  about  the  business.  This 
clerk  is  also  a 

3.  Typewriter  who  turns  the  shorthand 
notes  into  typewritten  letters.  -\  large 
firm  has  many  typewriters. 

4.  Office  boj-s  or  messengers,  to  go  on 
errands. 

The  manager  of  a  modern  office  has  also 
many  mechanical  aids,  as  the  telephone, 
business  phonograph,  copying  books, 
etc. 

B.  The  Bookkeeper  and  his  department  is 
the  meniorj-  of  the  business.  He  has  in 
his  books  a  complete  record  of  everything 
that  the  business  has  done,  of  the  goods 
produced,  or  bought  or.sold,  of  the  money 
received,  paid  out.  or  on  hand  in  the  bank, 
of  the  profits  and  losses  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  business.  In  large  busi- 
nesses he  prepares  and  lays  before  the 
manager  every  morning,  a  balance  sheet 
of  the  previous  day's  business,  and  the 
whole  concern.  The  bookkeeper  knows 
nothing  of  the  future  plans  of  the  busi- 
iness.  He  only  records  the  pasf.  He  has 
various  assistants. 

1.  Assistant  bookkeepers,  clerks,  type- 
writers, who  help  him  keep  his  records. 

2.  Cashiers,  who  receive  the  money  from 
sales  and  hand  it  over  to  him. 

He  has  also  many  mechanical  aids,  as, 
card  catalogues  and  ledgers,  letter  files, 
mechanical  adding  and  computing  ma- 
chines and  automatic  addressing  ma- 
chines, etc. 

In  olden  times  the  head  bookkeeper  usu- 
ally became  a  member  of  the  firm  and 
was  able  to  take  charge  of  the  business 
in  case  of  need.  In  modern  times,  the 
bookkeeper  is  rarely  given  the  chance  to 
rise  higher,  and  knows  only  what  his 
books  and  papers  show.  He  would  be 
unable  to  conduct  the  business, 
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The  various  heads  of  departments  in  the 
factory  or  store  consult  the  manager,  and 
their  reports  are  recorded  by  the  bookkeep- 
er, but  beyond  this  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  office. 

THE  STORE. 

The  many  facts  about  the  store,  or  the 
place  where  goods  are  sold,  fall  into  four  di- 

c   The    Buildings   where    the  goods   are 

sold. 

d    The  men  who  sell  the  goods. 

c  The  thinss  sold,  i.  e„  the  merchandise. 

/  The  methods  of  selling  and  delivering. 

C.  Buildings. 

The  buildings  used  may  be  owned  by  the 
firm  or  rented  from  others.  If  rented, 
they  are  usually  hired  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  it  is  very  expensive  to  move  the 
material  of  a  large  business.  The  busi- 
ness requires: 

1.  The  salesroom  =  large  room  or  a  series 
of  rooms  where  goods  can  be  displayed 
and  sold. 

2.  Storas^e  rooms,  where  the  unsold  sur- 
plus stock  of  goods  is  kept  until  needed. 
These  n\ay  be  in  the  same  building,  but 
most  great  businesses  have  fire  proof 
warehouses  where  they  store  their  sur- 
plus goods.  The  size  of  these  warehouses 
and  the  immense  stock  of  goods  carried 
is  surprising. 

D.  The  men  in  a  mercantile  business  (  out- 
side the  office  )  are  of  three  classes: 

1.  Those  trho  6mj' the  merchandise. 

2.  Those  who  sell  the  goods  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

3.  Those  who  take  care  of  the  buildings 
and  goods. 

1.  In  a  small  business,  the  owner  or  mana- 
ger huj-s  the  goods,  just  as  he  does  the 
other  work.  In  a  large  concern,  a  spec- 
ial man  or  buyer  is  employed,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  keep  the  store  supplied  with 
sufficient  goods,  bought  at  prices  that  will 
yield  a  good  profit.  In  department  stores, 
each  main  department,  as  clot liing,  shoes, 
carpets,  silk,  has  its  special  buyer.  The 
buyer  generally  has  one  or  two  days  in 
the  week  or  month  when  he  is  at  the  store, 
and  can  inspect  sampie  goods  shown  by 
traveling  salesmen  or  drummers.  Part  of 
his  stock  he  may  buy  in  this  way.  The 
rest  of  his  time  he  is  travelingtoother  cit- 
ies, or  to  Europe,  examining  goods  at  city 
warehouses,  or  the  factories  where  they 
are  made.  The  amount  of  the  goods 
bought  at  the  store  depends  largely  on  the 
kind  of  l>usiness.    For  example: 

The  buying  of  wool  in  the  United  States  is 
chiefly  done  for  the  large  firms  in  the  lo- 
calities where  the  wool  is  raised.  Many 
firms  have  buyers  who  spend  their  whole 
time  in  Europe,  and  are  continally  on  the 
lookout  for  goods,  such  as  the  firm  needs. 

2.  Those  who  sell  the  goods  are  of  several 
classes: 

a  Superintendents  of  floors,  and  assist- 
ants, the  "  floorwalkers." 

b  The  salesmen  who  stand  behind  the 
counters  and  sell  the  goods  to  customers, 
including  the  "  cash  "  boys  and  girls. 

c    The  cashiers  who  take  the  money  paid. 

d    The  inspectors  of  the  various  kinds. 

e  The  shippers  who  send  or  deliver  the 
goods. 

This  class  includes  the  packers,  like 
bundle  clerks  and  the  men  on  delivery 
'wagons. 

/  The  traveling  salesmen  who  solicit  or- 
ders for  goods  from  smaller  stores  in  va- 
rious places.  These  men  have  regular 
routes  which  they  go  over  continually, 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  small  dealers 


and  the  popular  demand  for  goods.  These 
salesmen  have  their  expenses  paid  and 
a    regular    salary,    and    often    an  extra 
commission  on  their  orders. 
g   Just    as    firms    have    foreign   resident 
buyers,  so  they  frequently  have  in  va- 
rious large  cities,  selling  agents  for  their 
goods,    though    this    is    more    common 
among  manufacturers  who  wish  to  sell 
their  products,  than  among  mercantile 
men.    These  agents  are  mostly  commis- 
sion merchants  or  agents,  and  are  paid 
on  the  sales  they  make. 
;t.    Those  who  care  for  the   buildings  are 
the  janitors,  sweepers,  etc. 
Those  who  care  for  the  goods  are  stock 
clerks  by  day,  and  the  night-watchmen 
after  the  store  closes  at  night. 
E.    The  things   sold  are  as  endless  in  va- 
riety as  the  needs  of  men.    They  are  hand- 
led according  to  their  nature.    They  must 
be,  in  all  cases  alike : 

1.  Displayed  in  window,  show  cases,  or 
shelves,  so  as  to  attract  the  customer,  or 
be  within  his  reach  for  easy  inspection 
and  handling. 

Demand  for  skill  in  this  direction  has 
developed  a  special  set  of  clerks  called 
"window  dressers"  who  arrange  win- 
dow displays. 

2.  Advertised  by  signs  on  the  outside  or 
inside  of  the  store,  by  advertisements  in 
nevi's papers  and  magazines,  by  circu- 
lars, cards,  calendars,  free  sample  goods, 
etc.  Every  large  business  house  has  its 
special  advertising  manager,  who  de- 
cides the  ways  in  which  the  money  for 
advertising  shall  be  spent.  This  money 
amounts  at  times  to  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  a  year  for  a  single  firm. 
Various  skillful  ways  are  devised  to  tell 
if  a  certain  kind  of  advertising  pays  its 
way.  The  crowds  at  bargain  counters 
or  on  bargain  days  proves  that  some  ad- 
vertisements are  read.  A  modern  form 
of  advertising  is  the  use  of  the  showy, 
electric  light  signs,  which,  flashing  be- 
fore the  eyes,  insist  on  being  read. 
Another  common  method  is  to  use  sign- 
boardsin  fields  beside  the  railroads,  or 
signs  painted  on  the  roofs  and  sides  of 
barns.  When  the  Americans  become  a 
civilized  nation,  such  inartistic  and  rude 
sign  boards  will  no  longer  spoil  the 
beauties  of  the  landscape. 

F.  Methods  of  selling  vary  in  detail,  as 
hardware  is  different  from  dry  goods  or 
books,  and  must  be  described  and  hand- 
led differently.  The  main  lines  are  the 
same  of  all  kinds  of  goods.  Merchandise 
is  sold  in  five  ways: 

1.  Orer  the  counter,  or  from  the  floor  or 
cases. 

2.  To  fill  orders  taken  by  men,  as  grocery 
clerks  who  go  from  house  to  house  to  get 
them. 

3.  Mail  order  business,  which  sends 
goods  ordered  by  mail,  from  circulars  or 
advertisements. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  sent  each  year  liy 
purchasers,  and  to  firms  in  response  to 
*'  ads"  for  goods  to  be  sent  by  mail,  and 
local  country  stores  suff^er  froui  this 
competition.  Mail  orders  are  in  most 
cases  honestly  filled  as  ordered  and  sent 
promptly. 

4.  GoodH  are  sold  outside  the  store  by 
traveling  salesmen,  as  described,  or  by 
teams  that  carry  a  stock  of  goods.  The 
street  peddlers  or  "fakirs"  are  either 
"outdoor  clerks"  of  firms  who  supply 
them  with  the  goods  or  "independent 
merchants,"  an  example  of  buyer,  trav- 
eling salesman  and  manager  in  a  sin- 
gle person. 

Methods  of  selling  also  include: 

5.  Finance  -  the  ways  in  which  the  mon- 
ey received  for  the  goods  sold,  is 
kept  and  distributed.  Goods  are  sold  :  a, 
For  cash,  which  brings  the  money  at 


once,  or  b,  On  credit,  which  brings  open 
or  '*  book  "  accounts  or  promissory  notes 
which   must  be  kept  in    mind  and    pay- 
ment  collected  when  due.    Payment  is 
made  in  money  or  checks.    90   per  cent. 
of  the  money  paid  in  large  cities  in  the 
V.   S.  is  in   the  form   of  checks.      These 
are  deposited  in  banks  and  new  checks 
drawn   against  them.     Very  few  checks 
prove  to  be  dishonest  or  worthless.  Bus- 
iness   paper    is    the    greatest    "  modern 
convenience  "  in  commercial  life. 
The  operations  of  trade  are  like  a  great 
circle.    There  is  always  a  flood   of  produc 
tions  from  the  farms,  mines,  factories,  flow- 
ing to  the  great  merchants  or  wholesalers. 
These    sell    to    smaller  firms,   who    sell    to 
others,   and   so  at   last   the  productions  or 
merchandise  is  sold  to  consumers  in  far-off 
lands,  who,    weeks  or  months  before,  sent 
the  work  of  their  hands  to  join  the  tlood  of 
products     ^vhich      reach     their      unknown 
brothers  far  away. 

Trade  is  the  pioneer  of  civilization.  Trade 
breaks  down  the  barriers  of  race,  caste,  and 
religious  prejudice  in  every  land.  Trade  is 
the  messenger  of  peace  in  the  world.  Na- 
tions that  have  a  large  and  profitable  trade 
with  each  other,  may  quarrel  and  threaten 
each  other,  but  they  will  not  tight.  No  civ- 
ilized nation  today  would  dare  to  go  to  war, 
if  the  great  bankers  of  the  world,  in  whose 
hantls  rests  the  money  of  the  world's  trade, 
say  "no."  The  navies  of  the  world  are 
built  now  not  for  conquest  but  to  "  protect 
the  merchant  marine"  and  the  ports  of 
trade  and  commerce  Government  owner- 
ship and  control  of  railroads  is  sure  to  come 
that  trade  may  be  free. 

Men  get  their  first  ideas  of  justice  very 
largely  from  trade.  A  fair  trade,  and  a  fair 
deal  means  one  where  each  man  gets  an 
equal  share,  without  profits  to  either  side. 
Goods,  plans,  ideas,  men  are  "weighed  in 
the  scale  "  of  private  judgment  and  popular 
favor,  and  the  light  weij^ht  "kicks  the 
beam  "  and  loses  all  regard. 

Above  many  a  courthouse  stands  a  figure 
of  Justice.  Not  in  vain  or  by  accident  does 
she  always  hold  in  her  hand  a  pair  of  scales, 
the  enflilem  of  Trade,  as  a  symbol  of  Jus- 
tice and  Law. 


Co  tbe  national  Business  Ceachers. 


Six  or  seven  months  is  a  very  short  time 
in  which  to  prepare  an  acceptable  and  satis- 
factory program  for  an  organization  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance  as  the  National 
Business  Teachers'  Association. 

The  President,  ExecutiveConimittee  and 
Advisory  Council  therefore  desires  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  interested  com- 
mercial teachers,  in  order  that  they  may  ar- 
range a  program  which  will  be  pleasing  as 
well  as  profitable  to  tlie  entire  member- 
ship. We  have  already  secured  a  number 
of  able  men  as  leaders  for  some  of  the  topics 
on  the  next  program,  however  we  desire 
the  assistance  of  an  additional  number  of 
young  teachers  who  will  aid  us  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  topics  which  will  be 
of  great  service  to  them,  as  well  as  those 
whose  privilege  it  will  be  to  attend  the 
Cleveland  meeting. 

In  order  to  get  our  work  well  under  way  we 
suggest  the  following  outline  and  plan  of 
action : 

ropics.— We  expect  to  select  topics  suita- 
ble for  teachers  actively  engaged  in  school- 
room work,  as  well  as  for  principals  and 
managers. 

Matter.— It  is  our  desire  that  the  matter 
presented  under  these  topics  shall  contain 
statistics,  data,  and  results  secured  from  in- 
dividual w^ork  and  actual  experience  in  the 
class-room- 

Leaders.— Out  aim  is  to  placeable  men  as 
leaders  for  each  topic,  and  as  far  as  possi- 
ble get  their  pledge  to  open  the  subject  as 
assigned  them. 

Time.—  Immediately  after  each  subject 
has  been  opened,  ample  lime  will  be  given 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject. 

As  an  additional  attraction  for  the  next 
meeting,  plans  are  being  formula1?ed  for  one 
joint  session  with  the  Penmanship  Teach- 
ers' which  we  trust  will  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  every  commercial  teach- 
er. 

Hoping  that  we  may  receive  man>  help- 
ful suggestions  from  our  excellent  mem- 
bership, we  are  fraternally, 

J.  A.  HiNFR,  Louisville. 
(;.  C.  Clavbaugh,  Chicago,  III. 
G.  W.  Weatherly,  Waterloo,  la. 
Fvxecutive  Committee. 
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Usseeiate  Editorial— e«ntitiued  from 
page  17. 

great  brokerage  houses  of  Wall 
Street,  a  man  not  unknown  to  our 
conventions,  where  he  always  made  a 
good  impression,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract to  take  charge  of  the  commer- 
cial department  of  an  excellent  New 
England  School.  A  week  before  the 
opening  of  school,  he  wrote  that  he 
feared  his  penmanship  was  not  good 
enough,  and  he  would  better  drop 
out.  The  emploj-er  remonstrated, 
and  he  concluded  to  stay.  School 
was  to  be  opened  on  Tuesday  morning, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  this  bus- 
iness teacher,  (  rather,  this  crook ) 
wired  that  he  had  got  abetter  job  and 
would  not  be  on  hand.  The  result 
was  that  the  commercial  work  in  that 
school  was  practically  broken  up  for 
that  year,  because  of  the  various  and 
unsatisfactory  service  that  was  then 
the  only  service  available.  The  ru- 
dimentary conceptions  of  the  value  of 
a  contract,  of  their  pledged  word,  on 
the  part  of  some  commercial  teachers 
amply  justify  the  strictures  of  respon- 
sible business  men.  Men  who  are  of 
this  stamp  ought  to  be  reported 
throughout  the  profession,  so  that  no 
school  principal  need  be  imposed 
on  by  the  dishonest  reprobates.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  do  our  part  whenever 
school  principals  request  such  infor- 
mation as  we  can  give.  Dishonest 
teachers  should  be  relegated  to  that 
limbo  especially  reserved  for  hypo- 
critical ministers,  quack  doctors,  and 
those  who  adulterate  food  and  medi- 
cine. 

We  present  these  fugitive  thoughts 
for  the  consideration  of  teachers  es- 
pecially. This  is  the  last  number  of 
The  Business  Educator  for  this 
year,  and  this  is  the  season  when 
scores  of  teachers  are  casting  about 
to  better  their  positions,  financially 
and  otherwise.  We  have  personally 
tramped  the  hard  road  of  school  work 
in  poorly-equipped  institutions,  of 
small  salaries,  of  infrequent  pay- 
ments, of  cheap  courses,  evening 
teaching,  abnormally  long  days,  etc.; 
and  we  can  appreciate  the 

minutiae  laudable  desire  of  those 
who,  finding  themselves 
laboring  under  one  or  more  of  these 
conditions,  wish  to  find  another  po- 
sition. On  all  these  we  want  to  urge 
the  greatest  care  in  regard  to  spell- 
ing, grammatical  construction  of  let- 
ters uniformity  of  touch  in  typewritten 
work,  and  finish  in  pen-written  work  ; 
accuracy  and  distinctness  in  copying 
testimonials  (  it  is  always  better  to 
have  them  typewritten,extra  copies  be- 
ing made  with  carbon  paper  rather 
than  with  the  mimeograph  ) ;  the  selec- 
tion of  a  few  important  testimonials, 
rather  than  a  mass  of  common  ones  ; 
the  sending  of  a  first-class  photo- 
graph; attention  to  the  most  minute 
requirements  laid  down  in  the  request 
for  an  application  as  one  school  offi- 
cial puts  it,  "  We  want  to  see  how 
he  sets  forth  his  own  qualifications, 
for  if  he  cannot  do  it  well,  we  do  not 
see  how  he  can  teach  others  to  do  it." 
Above  all,  we  urge  the  exhibition 
of  some  consideration  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  employer,  some 
sense  of  the  proper  relation  between 
qualifications  offered  and  salary  ask- 
ed ;  in  brief,  some  common  sense. 


There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  commercial  education  when 
the  demand  for  good  teachers  at 
good  salaries  was  so  strong  as  it  is 
to-day ;  and  the  wise  will  profit  by 
this  condition  of  things,  for  they  will 
sedulously  prune  off  the  "  suckers  " 
and  excrescences,  and  cultivate  the 
vine  that  bears  fruit. 


mathematics  — Continued  from  page  18. 

cially  to  the  halves, thirds  and  fourths. 
Here   is    a  portion  of   a   simple   '  all- 
round  '  exercise  on  one-fourth  : 
i  of  260  =  \  of  95  = 

lof3=  iof.7  = 

1  of  .064  =  J  of  85  yd.  = 

240  increased  }  =  8.4  increased  3  = 
.6  decreased  \  ^  }  of  2|  = 

1  of  i  =  i  of  i  = 

i  time  \=  \  mult,  by  !  = 

}  X  S  =  i  X  i  =  }  +■  i  = 

i+l=  f+i=  i-i= 

\-\-  i-i=  \^\  = 

i-i=  J-^i=  l^\= 

U  -  i  =  i  -14  =  }  ^  .2  = 

i  ^  60  =  6  ^  i  = 

.3   :-  i  =  16  =  i  of 

.4  =  }  of li  =  1  of  ?,etc.  The 

work  here  given  should  not  take  more 
than  six  minutes.  The  complete  ex- 
ercises should  combine  ',  with  whole 
numbers,  decimals,  denominate  num- 
bers, and  with  all  the  other  simple 
fractions.  The  other  simi)le  fractions 
should  be  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

Among  the  less  common  text-book 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  table  of 
value,  it  is  well  to  note  the  place  held 
by  Billing,  Wage  Calculation,  Weights 
and  Measures,  Averaging,  and  the 
LTseof  Calculation  Tables.  These  are 
subjects  of  general  value,  which  are 
easily  handled  in  class,  and  which 
offer  varied  material  well  calculated 
to  arouse  and  hold  the  interest  of  the 
pupil.  Most  of  these  topics  require 
no  special  notice,  considering  my 
limited  space,  but  attention  should  be 
called  to  a  marked  business  tendency 
in  the  use  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
There  is  no  general  business  demand 
for  the  metric  system,  except  among 
export  and  import  houses,  and  one 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
our  present  standard  tables  are  be- 
ing simplified,  and,  in  a  sense,  deci- 
malized. Few  if  any  tables  are  used 
in  full  in  any  business  of  to-day.  One 
or  two  distinct  measures  are  taken, 
and  all  quantities  are  read  in  terms 
of  these.  For  example  :  Cloth  is  sold 
in  yards  and  fourths,  not  in  yards, 
feet  and  inches.  Bushels  and  small- 
er dry  measures  are  being  reduced  to 
a  common  standard  of  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, when  used  for  the  measure 
of  an  increasing  number  of  articles. 
Engineers  measure  in  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  feet,  in  feet  and  in  dec- 
imals of  a  foot  — not  in  rods,  yards, 
feet  and  inches.  Numberless  other 
illustrations  might  be  given,  but  even 
these  few  teach  a  lesson.  The  day 
of  complicated  denominate  number 
examples  has  passed.  The  modern 
business  example  seldom  contains 
more  than  two  denominations.  But 
with  this  simplification  of  measures 
has  gone  a  slightly  increasing  de- 
mand for  capacity  to  express  one 
measure  as  a  decimal  or  simple  frac- 
tion of  another. 


Aside  from  subject  matter,  one  is 
impressed  in  any  investigation,  by 
the  almost  universal  demand  for  ca- 
pacity to  calculate  without  paper  or 
pencil.  Now  and  then,  a  business 
man  objects  to  such  work  on  the 
ground' that  the  danger  of  error  is 
too  great,  but  these  few  men  fail  to 
see  that  '  paper '  work  is  in  large 
measure  simply  the  recording  of  in- 
numerable little  sub-examples,  which 
are,  and  must  be  '  done  in  the  head.' 
No  one  thing  will  prove  more  helpful, 
in  the  gaining  of  strength  in  compli- 
cated paper  work,  than  systematic 
and  constant  oral  drill. 
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CHINA. 

Reasons  for  China's  Weakness. 
George  Kennan.  The  Outlook,  April 
7,  1906. 

The  Grand  Canal  of  China.  George 
Kennan.    The  Outlook,  March  21, 1906. 

A  Country  That  has  Used  Up  its 
Coal,— China.  Eliot  Blackwelder. 
The  Outlook,  March  24,  1906. 

The  American  Manufacturer  in 
China.  Arthur  D.  Coulter.  The 
World  Today,  April,  1906. 

CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

The  Battle  for  the  World's  Markets 
—  Selling  Goods  in  Central  America. 
Henry  Harrison  Lewis.  System, 
April,  1906. 

CATTLE     RAISING. 

The  Last  of  the  Open  Range. 
Ralph  D.  Paine.     Outing,  April,  1906. 

COAL. 

A  Ton  of  Anthracite.  Frank  Julian 
Warne.     The  Outlook,  April  21,  1906> 

Miner  and  Operator  —  A  Study  of 
Labor  Conditions  in  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Fields.  F.  J.  Warne.  The  Out- 
look, March  24,  1906. 

The  Coal  Trust,  the  Labor  Trust 
and  the  People  Who  Pay.  Hartley 
Davis.  Everybody's  Magazine,  May, 
1906. 

COTTON. 

The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Growers. 
G.  T.  Teasdale-Buckell.  Cassell's 
Magazine,  April,  1906. 

FORESTS. 

Engineering  in  the  Logging  In- 
dustry. Henry  Hale.  Cassier's  Mag- 
azine, May,  1906. 

The  Forest  Primeval.  Philip  W. 
Ayers.     The   Outlook,  April  24,  1906. 

GERM.\NV. 

The  German  Tariff  Bugaboo.  The 
Protectionist,  April,  UtOG. 

The  German's  Business  Lesson  to 
America.  Frank  A.  \'anderlip.  Sys- 
tem, April,  1906. 

J.\P.\N. 

Japan's  Policy  in  Korea.  Count 
Okuma.     The  Forum,  April,  1906. 

Morocco  and  Europe  :  The  Task 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey.  The  Fortnightly 
Review,  April,  1906. 

L.^BRADOR. 

My  Explorations  in  Unknown  Lab- 
rador. Mina  B.  Hubbard.  Harper's 
Magazine,  May,  1906. 
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The  Story  of  Business  Education  in  America. 

By  Frank  E.  Vaughan.  •.'03  Broadway  new  York. 


no.  3  -ecttina  under  Ulay. 

I  have  before  me  ati  original  manuscript 
address  delivered  by  S.  S.  Packard,  forty- 
seven  years  ago.  The  document  is  a  model 
of  strong  and  graceful  penmanship,  which, 
measured  by  the  business  standard  of  to- 
day, is  away  in  advanceof  the  more  elegant- 
ly precise  chirography  of  "  FatherSpencer  " 
which  it  heartily  extols.  It  is  a  full-length 
picture  of  The  Young  American  Business 
Education  Idea  —  especially  as  to  its  ideals 
and  the  hopes  of  its  promoters,  but  leaves 
something  to  be  des'red  in  respect  of  de- 
tail. Some  of  its  points,  notably  the  eulogy 
of  the  *'  chain  "  business  school  scheme, 
are  quite  out  of  tune  with  Mr.  Packard's 
ideas,  as  evolved  from  riper  experience. 

Doubtless  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  business  educators  are  accustomed 
to  regard  the  "  broader  commercial  curricu- 
lum" as  a  strictly  modern  improvement, 
and  to  look  upon  the  pioneer  business  schools 
as  mere  factories  for  making  penmen  and 
bookkeepers.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  fact,  as  this  paper  evidences. 
Although  Mr.  Packard  explicitly  names 
"the  two  distinct  departments  of  commer- 
cial education  -  Bookkeeping,  Penman- 
ship," the  context  very  clearly  shows  that 
the  term  "Bookkeeping  Department"  was 
then  understood  to  cover  the  more  im- 
portant branches  that  are  now  included  in 
the  larger  but  still  inexplicit  designation 
"  Business  Department."  Correspondence, 
business  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  fig- 
ured as  much  then  as  now,  and  it  is  particu- 
larly reassuring  to  note  the  stress  placed  up- 
on the  importance  of  ethics  and  political 
economy.  The  clearness  of  vision  of  the 
young  schoolmaster,  his  loj'alty  to  a  cause 
to  which  he  was  to  give  nearly  half  a  cent- 
ury of  faithful  service,  and  the  elevating 
thought  which  pervades  the  entire  address, 
find  peculiarly  characteristic  expression  in 
these  luminous  words: 

"  Integrity  is  the  very  soul  of  Commerce, 
and  that  man  is  poor  indeed  who  has  no 
greater  inheritance  to  leave  his  heirs  than 
the  memory  of  a  life  whose  every  act  was 
swayed  by  policy.  The  time  will  never 
come  when  the  world  will  not  be  in  need  of 
good  men,  and  thotigh  the  counterfeit  may 
sometimes  pass  current  yet  it  will  be  only 
in  so  far  as  it  resembles  the  genuine." 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

R.  M.  Bartlett's  Commercial  College  was 
started  in  Pittsburg  in  1837  or  1838  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  Cincinnati.  Some 
eighteen  years  later  il8.")6)  about  the  time 
the  Bryant  &  Stratton  people  were  getting 
busy,  there  were  in  all  America  just  eleven 
Commercial  Schools.  Naming  them  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  the  order  of  devel- 
opment, the  heads  of  them  were:  Bartlett 
of  Cincinnati;  Duff  of  Pittsburg;  Comer  of 
Boston;  Crittenden  of  I'hila. ;  Cundry  and 
Bacon  of  Cincinnati;  Jones  of  St.  Louis; 
Bell  of  Chicago;  Gregory  of  Detroit  and 
Chicago;  Bryant, Stratton  &  Lusk  of  Cleve- 
land (the  parent  of  that  system);  and 
Bryant  &;  Stratton  of  Buffalo. 

The  first  meeting  of  commercial  teachers 
in  America  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  held  seven  years  later  — Christmas 
week  1863  in  New  York  and  consisted  solely 
of  the  local  principals  of  the  B.  &  S.  "  Chain," 


which  had  grown  amazingly,  numbering 
at  that  time  about  twenty-  schools.  I  have 
no  list  of  schools  at  precisely  that  period 
but  the  otticial  B.  tV  S.  roster  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  was  as  follows;  New  York, 
Phila.,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Boston,  Pough 
keepsie,  Washington,  Tro\',  Buffalo,  Koch' 
ester,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago.  Milwau' 
kee,  St.  Louis,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Baltimore' 
Hartford,  Newark,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
Toledo,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Utica,  OgdensI 
burg,  Bridgeport,  Covington,  Providence, 
Ft.  Wayne,  St.  Paul,  Portland,  Me.,  Daven- 
port. "Thirty-three  in  all.  showing  that 
there  had  been  no  let-up  in  the  march  of 
Business  Education. 

There  were  no  published  proceedings  of 
the  first  convention,  nor  any  of  the  second, 
a  more  or  less  informal  meeting  held  in 
New  York  in  18fi4.  In  the  week  beginning 
July  11, 1S6.-),  the  third  'officially  the  second) 
conference  was  held,  in  the  City  of  Chicago, 
Its  proceedings  were  preserved  in  pamphlet 
form,  a  copy  of  which  is  before  me.  This 
is  the  title  — "  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
Annual  Convention  of  Bryant,  Stratton  & 
Co's  International  &  Commercial  Business 
College  Association,  held  at  Chicago, 
commencing  June  11,  1865."  Speaking  of 
this  convention  over  30  years  after,  Mr, 
Packard  said,  "This  was  in  many  respects 
a  memorable  meeting.  I  was  Secretary  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  writing  it  out  and  print, 
ing  the  record  in  a  formidable  and  obtrusive 
volume.  It  was  written  immediately  after 
the  convention  was  over  and  entirely  from 
memory.  I  made  every  member  a  speaker, 
and  a  good  one,  putting  in  n'hat  he  slioitid 
have  s;ii</,  and  giving  to  the  public  what 
I  felt  their  consideration  demanded.  No», 
body  ever  found  fault  with  the  'report' 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  interested 
members  said  they  were  proud  of  it." 

This  "  formidable  and  obtrusive  volume  " 
is  a  neat  pamphlet  printed  in  much  the 
same  form  as  similar  reports  of  our  com- 
mercial teachers'  meetings  today.  It  con- 
tains exactly  100  pages. 

THE  FIRST  ROLL  CALL. 

The  officers  for  1864-.5  were:  President,  E. 
G.  Folsom,  Albany;  Vice  Pres.,  J.  C.  Bryant, 
Buffalo;  Kec.  Secy.,  H  B.  Bryant,  Chicago; 
Corresponding  Secy.,  R.  C.  Spencer,  Mil. 
waukee.  For  the  next  year  (186,i-6)  they 
moved  them  around  a  little  in  this  manner: 
Pres..  S.  S.  Packard;  Vice  Pres.,  R.  C.  Spen- 
cer; Rec.  Secy.,  J.  V.  R.  Chapman,  Roch- 
ester; Treasurer,  L.  A.  Gray,  Portland,  Me.; 
Secy.,  K.  R.  Felton,  Cleveland. 

Those  who  answered  the  first  call  were: 
H  I).  Stratton  and  S.  S.  Packard,  N.  Y. ;  L." 
A.  Gray,  Portland;  M.  R.  Hyde,  Boston;  E. 
W.  Mason,  Providence;  G.  L.  Remington, 
Hartford;  A.  Corbin,  Jr.,  Bridgeport;  W.  H. 
Clark,  Brooklyn;  W.  C.Whitney,  Newark; 
L.  Bannister.  Philadelphia;  W.  H.Sadler, 
Baltimore;  F.  I).  Hoyt,  Washington  ;  H.  C. 
Spencer,  Poughkeepsie;  E.  A.  Mackey, 
Albany;  C.  E.  HoUenbeck,  Troy;  H.  A. 
Carpenter,  I'tica;  C.  E.  Cady,  Ogdensburg; 
J.  V.  R.  Chapman,  Rochester;  J.  C.  Bryant, 
Buffalo;  M.  W.  Cook,  Toronto;  E.  R.  Felton, 
Cleveland;  J.  J.  DeHan,  Cincinnati;  F.  H. 
Strong, Toledo;  P.  R.  Spencer, Indianapolis  ; 
A.  B.  C.  Diefendorf,  Fort  Wayne;  J.  H.  Gold- 
smith, Detroit;  R.C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee; 
H.  B.  Bryant,  Chicago;  Oval  Pirkey,  St. 
Paul;  W.  M.  Carpenter,  St.  Louis;  H.  A. 
Merrill,  Davenport.  Absent:  G.Smith,  Jr., 
Burlington,  Vt.;  H.  I).  Clark,  Jr.,  Montreal. 

F.  E.  Rogers,  later  of  Williams  cSc  Rogers, 
was  present  at  the  meeting  but  was  not 
then  in  the  school  business.  In  a  letter  to 
me  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  L.  L.  Will 
iams  says,  "  The  Eastern  party  sailed  from 
Buffalo  on  the  propeller  Idaho.    I  was  then 


teaching  in  Buffalo  College  and  had  the  re 
sponsibility  thrust  upon  me  of  running  the 
schoolduring  Mr.  Bryant's  absence.  Every 
man  in  the  party  called  at  the  Buffalo  Col- 
lege before  the  boat  sailed,  which  gave  me 
my  first  acquaintance  wiih  many  of  the 
men  whose  names  had  become  familiar  to 
me  through  their  repeated  appearance  in 
our  course  of  study." 

There  were  good  live  doings  at  this  con- 
vention, as  you  will  see  in  my  next  paper. 
It  was  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  ed- 
ucation —  the  coming  together  of  these  stur- 
dy pioneers.  Alas',  for  the  keenness  of 
Father  Time's  sickle.  Of  the  thirty-three, 
a  scarce  half  dozen  remains. 

NIAGARA. 

International  Aid  for  Niagara. 
Robert  S.  Lanier.  Review  of  Re- 
views, May,  1906. 

PANAMA. 

Making  Good  at  Panama.  Lindsay 
Denison.  Everybody's  Magazine, 
May,  1906. 

The  Panama  Canal.  John  Foster 
Carr.    The  Outlook,  April  28,  1906. 

THE    PHILIPPINES. 

America  in  the  Philippines —A 
Conversation  With  Helen  M.  Gougar. 
The  Arena,  April,  1906, 


The  Roman  Road  Builders  Message 
to  America.  Archer  Buller  Hurlburt. 
The  Chautauquan,  May,  1906. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Pan-American  Railway. 
Charles  M.  Pepper.  Scribner's  Mag- 
azine, April,  1906. 

The  Railways  of  Africa.  Sir  Percy 
Girouard.  Scribner's  Magazine,  May, 
1906. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Present  Danger  of  Finland.  H. 
Montague  Donner.  The  Outlook, 
April  21,  1906. 

SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Our  Trade  With  South  America. 
G.  M.  L.  Brown.  The  Business  Man's 
Magazine,  May,  1906. 

STEEL    .\ND    IRON. 

The  Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron  in 
America.  Herbert  N.  Casson.  Mun- 
sey's  Magazine,  May,  1906. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Pure  Food  Question  and  the 
Demand  for  a  National  Law.  Edward 
P.  Irwin.  Overland  Monthly,  May, 
1906. 

Food-Science  and  the  Pure  Food 
Question.  R.  O.  Brooks,  B.  Sc,  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  April,  1906. 

Dividends  Against  Odds,  (Manu- 
facture of  Matches).  Daniel  Vincent 
Casey.     System,  April,  1906. 

My  System  :  Get  the  Thing  Done. 
W.  T.  Stead.     System,  April,  1906. 

The  Manufacture  of  Automobiles. 
Walden  Faweett.  The  Business 
Man's  Magazine,  April,  1906. 

The  Story  of  the  Overland  Mail. 
Written  from  data  furnished  by  R.  T. 
Elwell.     Outing,  April,  190(i. 

The  Birth  of  an  Automobile.  Sig- 
mund  Krausz.  The  World  Today. 
April,  1906. 

Chicago's  Traction  Struggle. 
George  C.  Sikes.  The  Outlook, 
March  31,  ltK)6. 

Wrecking.  Harold  J.  Howland. 
The  Outlook,  March  24,  1906. 


Advertising :    the  Absolute  Necessity  of  its  Being  Understood 
Business  Men,  and  Mow  it  Must  be  Taught 
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A  Compreliensive  and    Instructive  Paper  Delivered  Before  The  Mational  Con 
at  Chicago,  by  Edwakd  T.  Page. 


iiercial  Teachers'  Associati 


Advertising  is  not  a  branch  of  busi- 
ness knowledge,  like  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  banking,  etc.,  but  it  is 
the  underlying  principle  which  gov- 
erns the  success  of  every  business, 
trade  and  profession  in  the  world  to- 
day. Men  succeed  in  an  enterprise  so 
far  as  they  apply  to  its  promotion  the 
principles  of  right  publicity,  and  they 
fail  when  these  principles  are  not  ap- 
plied. 

This  may  sound  to  you  like  an  ex- 
aggerated statement,  but  1  can  soon 
show  you  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
To  make  myself  perfectly  clear,  allow 
me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  specific  kinds  of 
teaching  in  the  world,  and  for  as 
many  purposes  :  Public  schools  train 
the  student  to  self-control,  to  consec- 
utive thought,  and  furnish  him  with 
definite  information  that  adds  to  his 
intelligence;  the  business  college 
equips  the  student  to  perform  duties 
required  by  commercial  life,  and  for 
which  a  salary  is  paid  ;  advertising 
instruction  gives  him  definite  infor- 
mation concerning  the  preparation  of 
advertisements  and  the  managing  of 
a  firm's  advertising,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  it  opens  his  eyes  to  his 
opportunities  in  the  world  and  en- 
ables hi:n  to  make  the  very  most  of 
his  chosen  line — to  use  his  tools  to 
the  very  best  advantage. 

You  may  have  an  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  sole  mission  of  a 
knowledge  of  advertising  is  to  enable 
one  to  write  copy  to  fill  space  in  a 
newspaper  or  a  magazine.  This  is 
only  the  primary  or  mechanical  use 
to  which  an  advertising  man  puts  his 
education.  The  real  purpose  and 
effect  of  such  an  education  is  far 
wider  and  broader  than  this.  It  en- 
ables men  and  women  in  business  in 
every  line  to  make  a  greater  success 
of  their  undertakings.  For  example: 
If  the  new  grocer  who  settles  in  your 
neighborhood  understands  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  proper  publicity, 
he  will  make  his  store  and  his  win- 
dows so  attractive,  be  so  affable  him- 
self, and  announce  his  wares  in  the 
local  paper  in  so  fresh  and  interesting 
a  manner  that  everyone  in  the  neigh- 
borhood will  soon  prefer  his  establish- 
ment to  every  other  one  ;  the  corres- 
pondent who  understands  advertising 
will  realize  the  necessity  of  infusing 
his  letters  with  strong  selling  points. 
Having  learned  that  old  dead  forms 
make  no  impression  on  the  reader,  he 
will  write  naturally  and  briskly,  with 
a  view  to  bringing  out  the  essential 
merits  of  his  proposition.  He  will 
know  that  his  letter,  as  well  as  an  ad- 
vertisement, must  not  deal  in  mere 
abstract  generalities.  A  bookkeeper 
who  understands  advertising  will 
know  how  to  buj^  supplies  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  price  of  paper,  print- 
ing, etc.,  and  thus  be  able  to  save 
money  for  his  firm ;  also  his  judg- 
ment concerning  when  the  firm  should 
practice  economy  and  when  the  very 
best  materials  should  be  used  is  of 
the  greatest  value ;  a  stenographer 
who  understands  advertising  will  be- 


come of  actual  worth  to  his  employer, 
instead  of  remaining  a  more  or  less 
perfect  machine  ;  a  salesman  with  a 
knowledge  of  advertising  will  be  a 
far  better  salesman,  he  will  more 
quickly  see  the  selling  points  of  his 
proposition,  and  he  will  more  readily 
read  the  mind  of  his  customer;  a 
teacher  who  studies  advertising  learns 
the  art  of  conciseness,  of  quickly  get- 
ting the  point,  and  of  dwelling  on  es- 
sentials rather  than  non-essentials  ; 
a  professional  man  is  enabled  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  profession  through  ap- 
plying the  laws  of  publicity  to  his 
daily  work.  A  minister  will  learn 
the  art  of  giving  his  congregation,  if 
not  exactly  what  they  want  to  hear, 
at  least,  what  they  do  not  want  to 
hear,  in  a  tactful  manner  that  will 
insure  his  being  listened  to  and  ap- 
preciated. 

In  professional  lines,  the  great  re- 
quirement, second  to  knowing  thor- 
oughly one's  profession,  is  knowing 
how  to  impress  one's  personality  on 
the  public.  There  are  many  follow- 
ers of  each  profession  equally  compe- 
tent to  attend  to  its  manifold  duties. 
The  ones  who,  in  addition  to  being 
competent,  understand  the  art  of 
making  the  public  know  they  are 
competent,  are  the  ones  who  succeed. 
Those  who  depend  wholly  on  their 
own  merits  will  remain  about  where 
they  and  their  sheepskins  started  on 
their  graduation  day.  A  politician, 
above  all  people,  should  understand 
modern  advertising  methods.  He  is 
in  a  business  where  the  slighest  flaw 
in  the  article  (himself)  put  before  the 
public  will  be  made  much  of  by  his 
opponents.  He  is  a  living  advertise- 
ment of  his  claims  to  distinction  and 
acceptation  by  the  public.  If  he  de- 
sires to  reach' great  heights,  he  must 
begin  early  to  make  himself  popular. 
He  must  remember  that  every  unwise 
statement  made  in  his  callow  days 
will  go  against  him  at  the  critical 
moment,  when  he  is  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  bv  the  people.  He  should 
bear  in  mind  that  his  life  is  but  an 
advertising  campaign  which  must 
make  his  strong  points  so  very  evi- 
dent that  when  he  is  really  at  last  on 
the  market  he  will  be  gladly  taken. 

A  youth  in  whom  burns  the  fire  of 
oratory,  who  dreams  of  some  day 
commanding  the  Senate  by  his  mag- 
netic personality,  could  do  nothing 
that  would  come  so  near  assuring 
him  of  a  realization  of  this  ambition 
as  to  master  the  principles  of  modern 
publicity. 

A  striking  example  of  the  power  of 
advertising  is  the  successful  career 
of  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  the 
brilliant  orator,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative from  Washington,  the 
greatest  criminal  lawyer  of  the  North- 
west, and  now  corporation  counsel 
for  the  City  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Lewis 
has  great  ability  — this  is  notdoubted 
for  one  moment  by  anyone  who  has 
listened  to  his  perfect  oratory,  or 
heard  him  give  even  a  five  minutes' 
talk  at  a  club  dinner.  But  you  re- 
member that  one  of  the  requisites  of 


a  successful  advertising  campaign  is 
the  article  put  on  the  market.  In  this 
case  the  article  was  worthy ;  Mr. 
Lewis  evidently  had  the  shrewdness 
to  see,  however,  that  worthiness  alone 
could  not  win.  He  chose  unique 
methods  of  directing  public  attention 
to  himself.  As  a  very  young  man, 
some  years  ago,  he  decided  upon  a 
public  career.  Living  in  Georgia  at 
the  time,  he  looked  over  the  states 
and  territories  and  chose  Washington 
as  his  race  track.  He  went  to  Seattle 
and  there  cast  in  his  lot.  From  the 
day  of  his  arrival  in  the  little  seaport 
village,  he  became  copy  for  the  news- 
papers. The  doings  of  James  Hamil- 
ton Lewis  were  heralded  in  nearly 
every  publication.  He  went  to  work, 
too.  He  worked  hard,  and  he  devel- 
oped along  with  the  proud  young 
state  ;  but  the  public  was  kept  fully 
aware  of  his  development.  When  the 
time  finally  came  that  he  was  named 
for  the  United  States  Senate  he  car- 
ried everything  before  him,  running 
away  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  had  the 
voters  of  the  state  because  they  knew 
him,  they  had  been  reading  about  him 
for  years  ;  they  knew  the  article  put 
on  the  market,  and  they  were  ready 
to  buy. 

Dr.  Lorenz,  famous  the  country 
over  for  his  wonderful  manipulation 
of  displaced  bones,  did  nothing  that 
has  not  been  done  over  and  over  by 
other  physicians,  but  the  world  never 
heard  of  the  others.  Publicity  has 
given  Dr.  Lorenz  the  reputation  and 
the  fees  of  a  great  surgeon.  His 
greatness  is  not  disputed,  but  had  he 
worked  more  quietly,  had  not  the 
papers  given  him  such  puolicity,  he 
would  not  be  known  outside  of  his 
own  hospital.  The  point  is  this_:  it 
in  no  way  detracts  from  the  merit  of 
a  man  to  let  the  world  know  about 
him,  and  be  very  sure  that  if  the  man 
is  not  reallv  worthy,  publicity  will 
make  this  evident  also.  The  public 
is  in  little  danger  of  having  a  poor 
article  foisted  on  it.  Advertising  is 
too  expensive  to  be  wasted  on  subjects 
that  cannot  "make  good." 

At  a  banquet  of  the  National  Ad- 
vertising Association  given  at  the 
Waldorf,  in  New  York,  Charles  Emory- 
Smith,  editor  and  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  and  lately  Post- 
master General  under  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  responding  to  the  "  Legiti- 
mate Advertiser."  said:  "  The  great- 
est advertiser  in  the  world  is  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  He  does  things  in 
an  unique  manner  and  accomplishes 
results  which  herald  themselves  — 
this  is  true  and  substantial  advertis- 
ing, and  produces  opportunities  for 
more  of  its  kind." 

Three  things  are  essential  to  the 
promotion  of  an  enterprise,  a  com- 
modity, or  a  career.  The  article  or 
subject  must  be  a  worthy  one  ;  the 
time  must  be  ripe  for  its  presentation 
to  the  public  ;  and  it  must  be  properly 
presented.  The  educated  advertising 
man  is  not  only  capable  of  preparing 
advertisements  which  are  to  be  in- 
serted   in    various     publications,    on 
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street  cars,  bill-boards,  etc.,  but  he 
has  his  finders  on  the  pulse  of  the 
public,  and  he  knows  whether  or  not 
the  time  is  ripe  and  whether  or  not 
the  article  is  what  the  public  wants 
or  can  be  made  to  think  it  wants. 
Thus,  you  see,  his  knowledge  is  of  a 
wide  and  g:eneral  nature,  giving  him 
a  discriminating  understanding  of 
times  and  conditions. 

Some  one  has  said,  "  Give  me  the 
money  to  advertise  it,  and  I  can  sell 
boxes  of  sawdust  to  every  family  in 
America."  This  is  a  mistaken  idea 
of  advertising,  unless  the  advertiser 
belongs  to  the  class  of  fake  schemers 
who  bob  up  from  year  to  year,  and  do 
a  sweeping  business  through  misrep- 
resentation, before  the  authorities 
have  an  opportunity  to  stop  their 
nefarious  dealings.  '  But  even  these 
fakers  are  being  gradually  eliminated. 

Barnum  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  American  people  like  to  be 
fooled.  This  condition  no  longer  ex- 
ists. The  American  people  have  been 
educated  by  high-class  advertise- 
ments, and  they  are  quick  to  see  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  an  article.  If 
it  is  honest. y  represented  and  this 
representation  appeals  to  them,  they 
readily  give  the  new  article  a  trial ; 
if  the  goods  are  as  represented,  they 
become  part  of  the  household  utilities, 
and  the  advertiser  has  succeeded. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  insist 
that  an  article  is  well  made  ;  that  a 
man  is  honest,  etc.  These  things  we 
naturally  e.xpect.  The  article  —  or 
the  man  —  must  have  other  qualities 
in  addition  to  these  to  recommend 
it  —  or  him. 

Remember  that  advertising  today 
is  of  an  educational  nature.  We  are 
told  of  the  ingredients  of  a  breakfast 
food,  the  method  of  manufacture,  the 
process  of  packing,  the  effect  on  the 
nerves,  the  brain,  the  stomach.  In 
fact,  we  are  given  a  physiological  and 
hygienic  analysis  of  each  new  food 
we  are  called  upon  to  eat.  If  it  is  a 
piece  of  furniture,  we  are  told  the 
kind  of  wood  used,  where  it  is  ob- 
tained, how  ornamented,  whether 
quarter-sawed  oak,  curly  maple,  or 
walnut ;  how  put  together,  and  all 
about  it,  until  we  have  a  fair  idea  of 
the  cabinet  makers'  art  from  reading 
the  advertisements.  If  it  is  a  school, 
we  know  the  professors'  records  in- 
dividually, their  especial  merits,  ed- 
ucation, e.xperience ;  the  moral  tone 
of  the  community,  the  healthfulness 
of  the  climate,  and  all  other  facts 
geographical,  biographical,  etc.,  un- 
til we  know  the  school  thorough!)-, 
and  are  more  intelligent  for  the  ad- 
vertisement. Thus  you  see  that  mod- 
ern advertising  (and  when  1  speak  of 
advertising  I  mean  only  that  which  is 
legitimate,  as  the  brass  band  hulla- 
baloo style  of  some  followers  of  the 
art  has  no  more  relation  to  standard 
publicity  than  a  quack  doctor  has  to 
a  physician  of  the  regjular  school)  — 
modern  advertising  is  educational, 
entirely.  It  puts  the  whole  proposi- 
tion plainly  before  the  public.  Every 
point  is  made  clear,  and  it  is  left  to 
the  public  to  accept  or  to  reject. 
Thus  you  readily  see  that  the  com- 
modity must  support  every  statement 
made  concerning  it,  if  the  promoter 
hopes  to  remain  permanently  in  busi- 
ness. 


Now  for  the  second  requisite,  the 
ripeness  of  the  time;  educational  ad- 
vertising has  changed  the  tone  of  ad- 
vertisements. What  the  public  ac- 
cepted ten  years  ago  it  would  not  con- 
sider for  a  moment  today.  This  has 
been  well  illustrated  in  the  wide 
sweeping  condemnation  of  patent 
medicines  during  past  year  or  so. 
Time  was  when  the  public  accepted 
the  statement  on  the  label,  that  the 
medicine  would  cure  countless  aches 
and  pains.  Today  people  demand  to 
know  just  what  is  in  the  medicine, 
and  they  reject  the  cure  if  the  ingred- 
ients do  not  appeal  to  them  as  proper 
to  be  taken  into  the  stomach.  Fash- 
ions also  prevail  in  medicine.  We 
have  little  tablets,  candies,  pellets, 
etc.,  where  formerly  there  were  nox- 
ious doses  in  liquid  form,  powders 
and  teas. 

I  know  of  a  man  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  country  who  was  ready  to  put 
thousands  of  dollars  in  placing  a  root 
having  healing  properties  on  the 
market.  He  had  his  tons  of  root  dug, 
cleansed,  ground  and  shipped  to 
Chicago,  and  then  came  on  himself 
to  enter  upon  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  saw 
every  family  in  America  drinking  his 
herb  tea.  He  knew  his  article  was 
good,  there  was  no  doubt  on  that 
point,  and  he  had  the  money  to  push 
it;  but  a  diligent  search  among 
Chicago's  advertising  men  failed  to 
find  one  who  would  undertake  the 
promotion  of  his  herb  tea.  They 
knew  the  people  would  no  longer 
bother  to  make  herb  teas  and  drink 
them.  The  only  thing  for  the  man  to 
do  was  to  compress  his  herb  into  a 
tablet  or  a  candy.  He  did  so  and 
made  a  fortune.  Had  he  gone  aliead 
with  his  own  plan  regardless  of  the 
advertiser's  advice,  he  would  have 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  before  he 
would  have  learned  the  simple  little 
lesson  that  any  well  educated  adver- 
tising man  could  have  told  him  in  five 
minutes :  namely,  that  there  is  a 
fashion  in  medicines  as  in  everything 
else,  and  herb  teas  were  decidedly 
ho/  the  fashion.  Neither  are  heavy 
iron  cooking  utensils,  rag  carpets, 
chromos,  wax  flowers,  haircloth  fur- 
niture and  numerous  other  things 
that  were  once  eagerly  purchased. 
The  advertising  man  must  positively 
know  the  wants  of  the  public. 

And  now  for  the  third  point,  the 
proper  presentation  of  the  article. 
Flashy,  pyrotechnic  advertising  will 
not  do,  if  one  is  to  appeal  to  the  great 
average  intelligent  class  of  people. 
Such  advertisements  may  catch  a  few 
unthinking  people,  the  kind  who  run 
to  every  fire,  but  it  will  not  build  up 
a  steady,  thriving  business.  You 
must  remember  that  the  people  who 
run  to  one  fire  will  to  another.  Your 
great  pyrotechnic  display  may  call 
forth  the  crowds  while  it  lasts,  but 
let  another  fire  break  out  in  another 
quarter  and  away  they  go.  The  kind 
of  advertising  that  pays  is  the  kind 
that  establishes  the  strong  points  of 
a  commodity,  an  enterprise,  or  a  man 
in  the  people's  minds  so  strongly  that 
they  hold  to  it  year  by  year.  It  is  the 
advertising  that  teaches  and  con- 
vinces, beginning  with  its  first  ap- 
pearance, and  subsequently  substan- 
tiates every  point  made  and   makes 


others.     It  is  an  educational  campaign 
attractively  carried  on. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  readily 
seen  that  advertising  is  not  an  art  to 
be  explained  between  the  covers  of  a 
text-book,  passed  on  by  a  school 
board,  and  ever  after  taught  from  the 
lessons  therein  set  down,  like  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  and  other  more  ex- 
act sciences.  Advertising,  while 
based  on  principles  that  are  unchang- 
ing, is  ever  changing  in  its  applica- 
tions. The  teacher  of  advertising 
must  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
business  as  conducted  at  the  time  he 
is  teaching  it.  For  example,  you 
might  be  an  excellent  teacher  of  ad- 
vertising today,  and  go  forth  to  teach 
the  residents  of  darkest  Africa  how 
to  advertise.  Remain  away  ten  years, 
then  return,  and  you  would  find  what 
you  have  been  instilling  into  their 
minds  as  true  of  advertising  is  not 
true,  by  more  modern  standards. 
But  what  you  had  tau§:ht  your  Afri- 
cans about  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, etc.,  would  be  always  true,  re- 
gardless of  time  or  place. 

Thus  you  see  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  order  to  teach  advertising 
successfully  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  advertisingworld.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  being  closely  con- 
nected with  a  business  which  requires 
advertising.  That  is,  the  teacher  of 
advertising  should  be  a  practical  ad- 
vertisement writer.  A  man's  interest 
and  his  pocketbook  are  always  closelj- 
allied.  If  you  are  spending  your  own 
hard-earned  money  for  magazine 
space,  you  are  going  to  keep  pretty 
well  up  on  the  demands  of  modern 
advertising.  You  will  not  use  any 
old  dead  forms  for  your  own  business, 
and  you  will  not  allow  your  students 
to  rest  satisfied  with  mere  precepts 
and  criticisms  of  the  work  of  others. 
The  success  of  your  business  depends 
on  filling  your  space  so  attractively 
that  you  will  win  favor  in  competition 
with  others.  You  know  by  personal 
experience  that  this  requires  the 
hardest  kind  of  digging  and 
thinking,  and  you  will  make  your 
students  dig  into  the  subject  in  the 
same  thorough  manner. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  there  is  just  one  way  to 
teach  advertising  successfully,  and 
that  is  by  requiring  students  actually 
to  prepare  advertising  matter,  just  as 
though  they  were  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  advertising  manager,  drawing 
their  fat  salaries  for  their  work.  The 
study  of  defective  advertisements 
will  ne\-er  accomplish  anything  more 
than  to  make  them  good  critics,  able 
to  find  the  fiaws.  This  is  of  no  posi- 
tive value.  They  must  prepare  ad- 
vertisements unaided,  and  their 
models  must  be  the  world's  success- 
ful advertising.  It  is  just  as  foolish 
to  give  a  student  a  faulty  advertise 
ment,  and  tell  him  to  find  the  flaws, 
as  it  would  be  for  an  aspiring  artist 
to  study  faulty  drawings  that  he 
might  profit  by  another's  mistakes  ; 
or  for  an  architect  to  visit  the  com- 
monplace buildings  for  inspiration, 
instead  of  the  old  cathedrals.  The 
student  cannot  learn  how  to  adver- 
tise by  learning  only  what  //o/  to  do. 
His  instruction  must  be  positive,  not 
negative. 

Advertising  instruction  has  suffered 
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to  a  certain  extent  from  being  dabbed 
into  by  publishing  houses  that  issue 
a  series  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject, 
call  it  a  correspondence  course,  and 
charge  ten  times  as  much  for  the  in- 
formation in  pamphlet  form  that  they 
could  ask  if  printed  in  one  volume. 
Definite  information  is  a  necessary 
part  of  an  advertising  education,  but 
not  the  essential  part  of  an  instruct- 
or's duties.  He  must  develop  the 
student's  faculties   by  teaching  him 


how  to  think  out  original  plans  and 
ideas,  how  to  get  a  good  idea  for  an 
advertisement  from  the  slightest  in- 
cident ;  how  to  work  up  an  entire  ad- 
vertising campaign,  and  judiciously 
handle  a  large  or  small  appropriation. 
Perhaps  it  seems  to  you  that  the 
printer  could  attend  to  matters  of  type, 
borders,  cuts,  display,  etc.  This  is  a 
great  mistake.  Each  firm  must  have 
an  individual  style,  and  the  advertise- 
ment writer   must  maintain  this.    If 


left  to  the  printer,  he  would  use  all 
kinds  of  tvpe  and  borders,  with  little 
regard  for  fitness  or  previous  use. 
All  the  great  firms  have  their  distinct- 
ive stvles,  the  same  name-plate  and 
other  '  features  always  appearing, 
which  readily  individualize  the  firm. 
Nothing  should  be  left  to  the  printer's 
mood  or  taste.  Every  point  should 
be  determined. 

We  will  now  begin  at  the  very  beginning 
in  teaching  a  student  to  prepare  an  adver- 
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tisement.  A  student  must  have  rule  ami 
paper  and  these  are  about  all  the  tools  re- 
quired. We  must  first  determine  where 
the  advertisement  is  to  appear.  We  will 
suppose  it  is  to  be  a  page  in  one  of  the  popu- 
lar uiaj^azines.  The  article,  a  business 
book.  The  tirst  point  to  determine  is  the 
exact  size  of  the  space.  A  magazine  page 
is  eight  inches  deep  by  five  and  one-half 
inches  wide.  The  student's  tirst  step  is  to 
draw  an  outline  measuring  exactly'  the  re- 
quired size  (indicated  by  A.) 

We  will  suppose  that  the  drawing  on  the 
board  is  a  magazine  page.  The  next  thing 
to  determine  is  the  illustration  to  be  used, 
for  every  advertisement  is  strengthened 
by  an  iUiistration.  The  cut  must  be  large 
enough  to  be  well  displayed,  and  it  must  be 
suitable  to  the  subject.  Xaturally,  when 
people  contemplate  buying  a  book,  they 
want  to  see  what  it  is  like.  A  picture  of  the 
book  is  the  first  idea  that  occurs  to  the 
mind.  Bnt.nn  the  other  hand,  a  great  many 
book  advertisements  are  seen  in  every 
magazine  so  there  should  be  some  distin- 
guishing feature.  Just  the  book  to  meet 
the  eye  would  not  individualize  the  ad- 
vertisement. What  is  the  nature  of  this 
book?  A  business  book,  the  title,  .Sc/en^y/Jr 
Jinsiness  hotter  Writing;.  Its  aim,  to 
teach  the  art  of  building  business  by  means 
of  correspondence;  this  suggests  building 
business  through  the  teaching  of  the  book, 
and  we  decide  that  the  appearance  of  busi- 
ness houses  breaking  through  the  book 
would  suggest  the  idea  and  attract  atten- 
tion at  the  same  time.  The  student  sug- 
gests this  idea  to  the  artist  by  means  of  a 
rough  sketch,  alsoexplaining  that  it  should 
occupy  alinut  one-half  of  the  space  in  order 
to  be  developed  strikingly  (shown  by  B.) 
The  ad vertisement  writer  merely  makes  a 
rough  draft  of  his  idea  on  thedumniy,  indi- 
cating how  much  space  it  shall  occupy. 
It  is  of  no  especial  advantage  to  an  adver- 
tising man  to  be  an  artist. 

Xe.xt,  your  student  must  decide  on  the 
headline.  This  is  a  very  important  point, 
as  the  reader  must  be  attracted  to  the  ad- 
vertisement by  the  headline.  It  must  ap- 
peal to  the  eye  and  the  reason.  It  must  en- 
force an  idea  suggested  by  the  illustration 
and  lead  naturally  to  the  body  matter. 
Your  student  should  write  out  several  catch 
lines,  re-wording  and  working  them  over 
till  he  finds  one  that  exactly  meets  the 
requirements. 

We  will  suppose  that  he  finally  arrives  at 
the  line  BiiiJd  Vofir  Business  Througli 
Your  Correspondence.  This  explains 
the  illustration  and  makes  the  article  ad- 
vertised clear  at  a  glance.  The  student 
next  determines  what  space  this  heading 
will  occupy,  and  roughly  writes  it  on  the 
dummy  in  the  position  he  wishes  it  to  ap- 
pear (shown  by  C  ) 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  is  the 
type.  This  he  plainly  indicates  in  the 
margin,  as  shown  on  the  dummy. 

Now  comes  the  bndy  matter.  He  decides 
that  it  shall  be  a  ten-point  type,  (^Id  Style, 
and  this  he  indicates  in  the  margin.  His 
nanif  plate  must  appear  plainly  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  this  he  writes  out  on  the  dummy, 
also,  specifying  in  the  margin  the  style  of 
type. 

Is  the  body  matter  to  be  printed  closely 
filling  the  space  from  side  to  side,  or  shall 
he  leave  indention  to  gain  effectiveness? 
He  decides  upon  the  latter  course,  and  in- 
dicates his  decision,  drawing  wavy  lines 
across  the  space,  also  w^riting  in  the  margin, 
five-point  indention.  He  decides  upon  a 
plain-rule  border,  and  indicates  this  on  the 
dummy. 

Now  he  is  through  with  his  dummy  and 
ready  to  prepare  his  body  matter.  He  first 
estimates  just  the  number  of  words  his 
space  will  take.  Then  he  lays  aside  the 
dummy,  and  studies  his  subject.  We  must 
glean  the  strongest  selling  points,  and 
make  the  most  of  each  one-  He  must  de- 
cide to  whom  he  is  to  appeal.  It  is  a  book 
for  all  classes  of  business  men  and  women. 
Therefore,  his  arguments  must  not  be  those 
that  would  appeal  only  to  correspondents 
and  stenographers.    They  must   show  the 


busy  business  man  that,  whether  he  writes 
one  or  one  hundred  letters  a  day,  this  book 
should  be  beside  him.  They  must  show  the 
reader,  whoever  he  may  happen  to  be,  that 
there  is  something  in  this  book  of  vital  in- 
terest to  him.  If  the  student  has  mastered 
the  idea  of  selling  jtoints,  he  will  have  no 
trouble  in  doing  this,  though  he  may  write 
several  pages  before  he  covers  the  subject, 
after  which  he  must  carefully  choose  the 
strongest  points,  and  reduce  his  copy  to  the 
reciuired  length.  Next,  he  must  read  it 
aloud  slowly  and  carefully  to  be  sure  that 
he  has  included  no  trite,  dead  phrases  in 
use  by  untaught  advertisement  writers. 
After  all  these  points  have  been  settled,  he 
must  make  a  neat  copy  of  his  work,  mark  it 
Z)  to  correspond  with  the  space  allotted  to 
it  on  the  dummy,  pin  it  to  the  dummy,  and 


send  it  to  the  printer  or  the  publisher.  The 
idea  for  the  cut  is  turned  over  to  an  artist 
to  be  worked  up  and  later  reproduced  as  a 
half-tone. 

Proof  will  be  returned  to  the  advertise- 
ment writer  in  a  day  or  so,  which  he  must 
carefully  read  (every  student  of  advertising 
should  understand  proof  reading),  and 
make  all  changes  or  corrections  which  he 
sees  will  benefit  or  strengthen  his  adver- 
tisement. Often  he  adds  sub-headings, 
slogans,  etc..  as  the  space  permits.  When 
the  advertisement  comes  out  in  the  maga- 
zine, it  presents  an  attractive  appearance. 
The  process  of  advertisement  building 
which  we  have  just  gone  through  is  only 
one  of  the  features  to  be  taught  the  student. 

There  are  many  sides  to  this  great 
business  which  must  each  be  devel- 
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The 
method  by  which  a 
$250,000.00  business  was  de- 
veloped from  an  investment  of  $2. 

The  man  who  wrote  it  dictates  on  an  average  27,000  letters  per  year  and  through 
these  letters  has  built  up  one  of  the  largest  mail  order  businesses  of  its  kind  in  the  world — 
and  when  he  was  doing  it  he  was  everlastingly  applying  the  very  same  principles  that 
he  has  driven  home  in  the  chapters  of  this  book. 

And  you  are  to  get  all  the  benefits  of  his  years  of  experience  for  one  dollar. 

Now,  if  this  man  built  up  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollar  business  by  knowing  how  to 
make  every  letter  he  sends  out  an  order-clincher,  and  if  he  is  willing  to  impart  his 
methods,  why  can't  you  profit  by  his  experience  ? 

Wouldn't  a  little  more  of  this  letter  writing  skill  be  beneficial  in  your  business  ?  It 
would  accomplish  the  very  plans  you  have  in  view. 

FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  CORRESPONDENT: 

This  work  will  be  a  constant  reference  book. 

FOR  THE  ADVERTISING  MAN : 

It  will  increase  the  percentage  of  orders  from  the  inquiries  his  advertising  has 
brought. 

FOR  THE  BUSINESS  MAN: 

it  will  open  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  more  business. 

All  this  information  is  plainly  set  forth  in   "  Scientific   Business   Letter-Writing." 

Don't  let  such  an  opportunity  as  this  slip  by  you.  Clip  out  the  cut,  pin  a  dollar  to  it  and 
send  it  in  to-night,  with  your  name  and  address  plainly  written.  We  will  send  the  book 
by  return  mail  prepaid.      If  you  don't  find  it  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  send  it  back. 

The  PUBLICITY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

90  WABASH  AVENUE,  CHICAGO. 


oped  in  the  most  practical  manner, 
that  the  student  may  be  equipped  for 
every  phase  of  advertising;. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that 
throug-h  our  system  of  development, 
men  and  women  have  left  ordinary 
positions  as  bookkeepers,  stenog- 
raphers, salesmen,  teachers,  in  fact 
every  imaginable  line  of  employment, 
and  entered  upon  the  management  of 
a  firm's  advertising  with  successful 
results.  They  have  not  needed  to 
serve  a  long  term  of  working  up. 
The  advertising  manager  for  Baily, 
Banks  &  Biddle,  the  gfreatest  jewelry 
firm  in  Philadelphia,  is  a  young  wom- 
an whose  only  previous  business  ex- 
perience was  as  stenographer  for  the 
school  board  in  a  little  Pennsylvania 
town.  The  advertising  manager  for 
the  John  D.  Morris  Publishing  house 
was  previously  a  physician.  In  fact, 
the  advertising  managers  for  a  rep- 
resentative number  of  America's 
greatest  concerns  were  prepared  for 
their  work  by  this  plan,  and  a  still 
larger  number  of  students  have  greatly 
increased  their  business  through  di- 
rect application  of  their  advertising 
instruction. 

One  reason  for  such  eminently  sat- 
isfactory results  may  lie  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  attitude  cf  the  mind 
of  a  man  sent  to  school  and  one  who 
goes  of  his  own  accord  and  with  a 
strong  purpose.  The  latter  profits 
by  his  instruction  because  he  is  pay- 
ing for  it,  and  often  he  works  at  all 
sorts  of  odd  hours,  on  street  cars, 
waiting  in  depots,  a  few  moments  at 
lunch,  etc.,  in  order  to  prepare  his 
lessons.  Knowledge  gained  in  this 
way  is  appreciated  and  retained. 


erega  Writers  as  Expert  Cypists  at  tbe 
ebieaao  Business  Sltow. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting  herewith 
a  very  interesting  illustration  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  booth  at  the  Fourth  National 
Business    Show    held    in  the    Coliseum    at 


CliicaKo  durins;  March.  Being  the  only 
booth  at  the  Show  where  demonstrations 
of  shorthand  writing  were  given,  it  was  the 
center  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
activity  throughout  the  week. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  readers  of  THE 
Business  Educator  will  be  much  inter- 
ested in  studying  the  faces  of  this  "String 
of  Winners"  as  tnanv  of  them  are  already 
familiar.  The  photograph  shows  all  of  the 
prize  winners  in  the  typewriting  contents, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  winners  from  the 
preceding  vear.  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Fritz  and  Mr.  McGurrin  who  had  left  the 
city  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  Not 
only  is  every  one  of  the  ^'inners  shown 
herewith  an  enthusiastic  Gregg  writer  but 
also  a  product  of  the  rational  method  of 
teaching  typewriting,  which  is  another 
hobby  of  Mr. Gregg's.  Miss  Harrington  and 
Mr.  Blaisdell,  who  made  excellent  records, 
considering  that  they  had  never  contested 
before,  are  both  graduates  of  the  Gregg 
School.  All  of  those  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph assisted  more  or  less  in  the  Gregg 
I.iootli  during  the  show. 

The  names  are  as  follows: 

1.  E.  A.  Trefgzer,  court  reporter,  Peoria 
County  Court,  Peoria,  111.,  Won  "  World's 
Championship"  in  "Endurance  Contest," 
1;K)5;  won  "Western  Championship"  in 
"  Court  Reporters'  Contest,"  1906,  outdistanc- 
ing C.  H.  McGurrin  by  over  400  words :  won 
second  prize  in  "Championship  Contest," 
1901!;  second  prize  in  "Final  Contest,"  190ii; 
second  prize  in  "  Memorized  Sentence 
Contest,"  190(i. 

".  Pearl  A.  Power,  official  stenographer. 
West  Park  Commissioners,  Chicago.  Won 
first  prize  in  "Ladies'  Contest,"  IWB;  won 
first  prize  in  "  Public  Stenographers'  Con- 
test," 1905;  won  second  prize  in  "Blindfold 
Contest,"  lfl05. 

a  Nellie  Harrington,  stenographer  to  A. 
Braun  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Won  second  prize 
in   "  Ladies'  Contest,"  1906. 

4.  H.  (Jtis  Blaisdell,  stenographer,  Amer- 
ican Express  Company.  Chicago.  Won 
first  prize  in  "Final  Contest,"  190fi;  won 
second    prize    in   "  Blindfold   Contest,"  1906. 

5.  Lillian  Rohmer,  stenographer,  (ier- 
mania  Insurance  Company,  Chicago.  Won 
second  prize  in  "Ladies'  Contest,"  1905. 

n:  Harlan  E.  Read,  editor  Business  Month- 
ly Magazine,  Peoria,  111. 

7.  Mrs.  Raymond  P.  Kelley  (nee  Hortense 
L.  Allen),  formerly  principal  of  the  Short- 


hand  I»epartment,  Brown's  Business    Col- 
lege. Decatur.  111. 

8.  Orville  C.  Ilorine,  Gregg  Publishing 
Companj^  Chicago,  ftjrnierlj-  principal  of 
the  Commercial  Department,  Joliet  Town- 
ship High  School,  Joliet,  111. 

9.  E.  A  Zartman,  principal  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Shorthand  Department,  Gregg 
School,  Chicago. 

10.  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago. 

11.  John  Robert  Gregg. 


Cite  Isaac  Pitman  meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  r\i  the  Xational  Asso- 
ciation of  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Teach- 
ers and  Writers  was  held  in  the  Miller 
School,  on  Saturday,  April  ■-'1,1906,  and  was 
well  attended.  The  reports  of  the  various 
committees  were  read,  and  showed  the 
Association  to  have  done  considerable  work 
of  a  valuable  educational  character  and  a 
satisfactory  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  pr»>sent  term 
are  as  follows:  President,  D.  W.  Walton; 
Vice-President,  G.  W.  Bird;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Jeannette  Kaplan;  Third 
Vice-President,  Rev.  Andrew  Fleming; 
Secretary,  D.  J.  O'Keefe,  47  Norfolk  Street, 
New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Thomas  Curtis; 
Dean,  R.  A.  Kells;  Executive  Committee, 
H.  W.  Hammond,  C.  M.  Miller,  George  W. 
Wolfe. 

A  plan  of  operation  for  the  coming  year 
was  also  briefly  outlined. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  exhibitions 
by  Mr.  Godfrey,  winner  of  the  Miner  medal. 
President  Walton  writing  at  the  rate  of  200 
words  per  minute  on  the  blackboard,  and 
Mr.  James  F.  Campbell,  a  stenographer  in 
the  Corporation  Counsel's  office,  writing 
250  per  minute. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Williams 

announce  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 

Florence  Elizabeth 

to 

Mr.  William  Spencer  Risinger 

on  Tuesday,  May  the  fifteenth 

one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  six 

Utica,  New  York 
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Cbe  Central  eomtnercial  Ccacbers'  eotivctifion,  Des  moincs,  Iowa. 

e.  e.  e.  e«iiea«>  may  lo,  n,  12, 1906. 


REPORTED  BY  RAYMOND  P.  KBLLBY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Com- 
mercial Teacliers'  Association  opened  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Capitol  City  Com- 
mercial College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Thurs- 
day evening.  May  lOtb,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  students.  After  a 
pleasant  program  of  musical  numljers  had 
been  given,  President  A.  W.  Dudley  intro- 
duced Superintendent  of  Education,  W.  O. 
Kiddell,  who  welcomed  the  members  to  the 
city. 

In  the  course  of  his  address.  Superintend- 
ent Riddell  emphasized  the  desire  of  Des 
Moines  to  become  an  educational  center.  He 
also  said  that  the  Business  College  was 
fulfilling  its  highest  mission  and  accom- 
plishing the  best  results  when  it  adhered 
as  closely  as  possible  to  its  mission  of  pre- 
paring young  people  to  be  successful  in 
business. 

In  responding  to  the  address  of  welcome 
Mr.  John  K.  Gregg,  Chicago,  expressed  the 
gratification  of  the  Association  at  the  grow- 
ing evidence  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
educators  generally  of  the  problems  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  Business  College. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  reading 
of  a  wireless  telegraphic  message  from  Mr. 
L.  L.  Wilson  who  invited  the  members  to 
visit  the  wireless  telegraph  station  in  East 
Des  Moines. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 
The  session  opened  Friday  morning  with 
the  reading  of  the  President's  message, 
which,  instead  of  being  a  business  docu- 
ment, was  in  reality  a  paper  on  the  teaching 
of  business  ethics.  The  points  made  by  Mr. 
Dudley  were  that  the  spirit  of  fairness  must 
exist  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  tlie  Business 
College,  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  lady  or 
a  gentleman,  if  the  teaching  of  business 
ethics  is  to  be  successful.  Teaching  specif- 
ic honesty  is  never  attained  by  talk. 

A  comprehensive  paper  on  "  Wi-ong  Im- 
pressions in  Teaching  Bookkeeping,  and 
How  to  Avoid  Them  "  was  read  by  Mr.  .S.  S. 
Hookland,  Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  According  to  Mr.  Hookland, 
the  most  common  wrong  impressions  ob- 
tained by  students  of  bookkeeping  were 
those  which  had  their  origin  in  notions  con- 
ceived by  the  student  beforeenteringscliool 
and  those  which  were  formed  during  the 
student's  course  and  which  were  intensified 
by  the  school.  The  former  were  chiefly 
such  impressions  as  tiie  one  that  to  be  a 
bookkeeper  one  nuist  break  away  from  the 
exact  forms  of  penmanship,  the  one  that  a 
business  school  could  teach  all  there  was 
to  bookkeeping  and  business  in  a  few 
months,  and  the  one  that  to  be  successful 
one  must  indulge  in  sharp  practice.  In 
solving  these  problems  we  need  to  place 
the  greatest  emphasis  on  what  we  ourselves 
as  teachers  are.  "To  overcome  or  avoid 
wrong  impressions  and  to  establish  right 
ones  the  teacher  should,  in  addition  to  ex- 
ample, discipline,  and  teaching,  give  stu- 
dents a  glimpse  of  business  as  it  is  done  in 
large  and  responsible  houses." 

Mr.  G.  \V.  lirown  contributed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  by  endorsing  Mr. 
Hookland's  views  and  saying  that  the 
teacher  who  attempts  to  lay  down  certain 
absolute  formulae  because  certain  business 
houses  follow  them  is  treading  on  danger- 
ous ground.  Bookkeeping  is  changing  all 
over  the  world,  and  we  must  keep  up  with 


it.  "  I  believe  the  safest  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  to  stick  to  fundamental  principles  of 
bookkeeping,  of  which  there  are  a  few  and 
only  a  few.  Give  me  the  student  who  can 
write  a  good  hand,  atid  draw  up  a  good  bus- 
iness paper,  and  who  understands  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  parties  to  'a  draft,  a 
note,  a  receipt,  etc.,  even  if  he  doesn't  know 
anything  about  set  forms  of  ledgers,  etc." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams,  C.  C.  C. 
C,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Mr.  H.  Otis  Blaisdell, 
Chicago,  was  allotted  twenty  minutes  in 
which  to  demonstrate  his  speed  and  skill  in 
operating  the  Underwood  typewriter.  Mr, 
Blaisdell,  a  graduate  of  the  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  and  now  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Express  Co.,  was  one  of  the  con- 
testants and  winners  in  the  famous  Na- 
tional Business  .Show  typewriting  contents 
in  Chicago.  After  writing  on  memorized 
sentences  at  tiie  rate  of  15fi  words  a  minute, 
Mr.  Blaisdell  took  dictation  on  speeches 
and  copied  difficult  legal  matter,  part  of  his 
operating  being  done  while  he  was  blind- 
folded. 

An  illustrated  lesson  in  shorthand  dicta- 
tion to  intermediate  students  was  given  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Churchill,  Buena  Vista  Col- 
lege, Storm  Lake,  Iowa.  In  talking  to  his 
class,  Mr.  Churchill  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  constant  review  of  the  text-book, 
copious  dictation  practice,  and  hard  work. 
He  had  the  students  write  on  the  black- 
board to  illustrate  iiis  ideas  of  developing 
outlines. 

The  problem  of  sliorthand  dictation  to  ad- 
vanced pupils  was  dealt  with  by  Miss  Car- 
rie A.  Clarke,  C.  C.  C.  C,  Des  Moines.  Her 
idea  is  to  make  the  dictation  practice  as 
much  as  possible  like  office  work.  The 
teaciier  dictates  as  a  business  man  would 
for  thirty  minutes  at  a  time ;  at  the  close  of 
the  dictation  note  books  are  taken  up  while 
the  class  studies  on  special  outlines.  The 
transcriptions  having  been  made  in  the 
meantime,  tiie  papers  are  proof  read  on  the 
following  day  by  the  pupils,  while  the  dic- 
tator reads  the  matter,  spelling  out  difficult 
words  and  indicating  paragraphing  and 
punctuation.  To  accustom  the  pupils  to 
taking  dictation  from  different  voices  the 
plan  of  liaving  each  student  dictate  in  turn 
is  followed.  Miss  Clarke  illustrated  her 
methods  by  a  class  at  the  board. 
FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 
This  session  was  marked  by  the  reading 
of  one  of  the  most  scholarly  and  compre- 
hensive papers  on  business  education  that 
has  ever  been  read  at  an  Association  meet- 
ing. It  was  by  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Loos,  Directorof 
the  School  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
and  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  ;  and  tlie  title  was 
"  Business  Studies  in  the  University."  Dr. 
Loos  touched  upon  the  changing  order  in 
business  education,  theneed  forspecialized 
training  for  business,  and  the  progress  that 
has  already  been  made  in  the  line  of  intro- 
ducing business  studies  into  tiie  university 
curricula.  On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  Dr.  Loos  for  his  excellent  paper, 
and  it  was  ordered  printed  in  full. 

The  West  Des  Moines  High  School  Girls' 
Glee  Club,  in  caps  and  gowns,  entertained 
tiie  meeting  by  their  renditions  of  several 
pleasing  songs,  following  wliich  Mr.  J.  H. 
Drake,  Iowa  Business  College,  Des  Moines, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Points  to  be  Emphasized 


in  Teaching  Fractions,"  He  deplored  the 
inefficiency  of  the  mathematical  courses 
commonly  given  in  the  public  scliools,  and 
the  inability  of  the  average  young  person  to 
discern  quantative  relation  of  numbers  and 
skill  in  ciphering.  "The  Committee  of  Ten, 
in  its  report,  said:  'A  radical  change  in 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  needed,  and  we 
recommend  tliat  the  course  be  abridged  by 
omitting  entirely  those  subjects  which  per 
plexthe  pupil  witiiout  aiiording  really  val- 
uable mental  discipline,  and  enriched  by  a 
greater  number  of  exercises  in  simple  cal- 
culation and  in  the  solution  of  concrete 
problems."  Mr.  Drake  emphasized  the  ne- 
cessity for  accuracy,  for  facility  in  figuring, 
for  exercise  in  tlie  reduction  processes  and 
drill  in  division,  multiplication  and  sub- 
traction of  fractions. 

"Points  to  be  Emphasized  in  Teaching 
Equations"  was  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Mc- 
Gregor, C.  C.  C.  C,  Des  Moines.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  McGregor,  instead  of  pre- 
paring a  paper  on  tlie  subject  confined  his 
explanations  to  a  diagram  tliat  had  been 
distril>uted  to  tlie  audience,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  a  comprehensive  report  of  his  re- 
marks. His  incisive  style  of  speaking  and 
evident  mastery  of  liis  subject  won  him 
considerable  applause. 

Mr.  G.  E.  King,  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  discussed 
"  Partnership  Adjustments."  This  was  an- 
other higlily  technical  paper  illustrated  by 
prepared  copies  which  catinot  be  reproduc- 
ed here.  Many  of  Mr.  King's  ideas  were  so 
novel  and  interesting  as  to  draw  forth  con- 
siderable discussion. 

At  this- point  in  the  proceedings  the  Con- 
vention adjourned  to  have  a  piiotograph 
taken,  after  which  the  Shorthand  Section 
and  the  Business  Section  reassembled  in 
separate  rooms  to  carry  out  their  programs. 

In  tiie  Shorthand  Section  the  discussion 
veered  back  and  forth  between  test  exami- 
nations, metliods  of  dictations,  size  of 
classes,  and  pen  or  pencil.  The  debates  be- 
tween Mr.  Gregg,  Miss  Clarke,  Miss  Mine  I. 
Carr,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Cutler,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  were  hugely  en- 
joyed by  all  present.  Among  others  who 
discussed  the  subjects  were  Miss  Elizabetli 
Irish,  Iowa  City,  Mr.  E.  R.  Sandford,  St. 
Joseph  High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Miss 
Nellie  Crandall,  Boyles  Business  College, 
Omaha,  and  Mr.  D.  Crowley,  Boone,  Iowa. 

The  discussion  in  the  Business  Section 
was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  always 
interesting  subject  of  business  ethics.  The 
principal  speakers  were  Mr.  G.  W.  Brown, 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  Harvey;  others  talked  inform- 
ally from  tlieir  seats. 

Cbe  Banquet 

The  lianquet  Friday  evening  in  the  Dutch 
room  of  the  Chamberlain  Hotel  was  perfect 
except  for  the  length  of  the  program  of 
toasts.  Tlie  menu  was  excellatit.  Mr. 
McGregor,  as  toastmaster,  was  at  his  best 
and  introduced  eacii  speaker  with  happy 
phrases  which  added  not  a  little  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Brown  dealt  out  fire  and  brim- 
stone to  the  "educators"  who  sneered  at 
the  work  of  tiie  business  college,  and  de- 
cried the  sentiment  for  endowment  of  busi- 
ness colleges  by  wealthy  men. 

Mr.  R.  Scott  Miner,  American  Book  Co., 
Chicago,  responded  to  the  toast,  "  Here, 
There  and  Everywhere"  by  relating  many 
funny  stories  and  pleading  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  specific  objects  of  the  different 
scliools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Wesley  R.  Stoufer,  C.  C.  C.  C,  Des 
Moines,  responded  to  the  toast  the  "  Kid." 
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He  said  that  kid  is  a  material  from  which 
are  made  gloves,  boots,  and  men,  and  that 
the  kid  in  the  cradle  may  be  the  man  who 
rules  the  world. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Harvey,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  said 
that  this  Association  filled  a  long  felt  want 
—  as  all  textbooks  do.  He  deplored  the 
mud-slinging  tactics  of  schools  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  w^hich  had  come  to 
his  attention  recently,  and  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  wanted  the  other  fellow  to 
make  a  success  of  his  business  because  if 
he  made  a  failure  it  hurt  the  cause  of  com- 
mercial education. 

The  state  of  Kansas,  the  Jayhawker  state, 
the  home  of  Senator  Burton,  Mary  Ellen 
Lease,  and  Carrie  Nation,  was  eulogized  by 
J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons,  Kans.,  in  a  brief 
response. 

"■Hooks,  Crooks  and  Cranks  in  Short- 
hand" was  responded  to  by  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Cutler.  Mrs.  Cutler  said  that  the  only 
shorthand  crook  she  had  ever  met  was  the 
talkative  lady  who  guaranteed  to  teach 
shorthand  in  thirty-two  days  and  a  half 
and  who  ultimately  left  Dubuque  for  a 
larger  field  and  removed  to  Chicago.  Her 
remarks  were  much  appreciated  by  those 
present. 

Miss  Edna  Poorbaugh,  East  Des  Moines 
High  School,  responded  to  the  toast  "The 
Halving  (Having)  Principle." 

Mr.  John  K.  Gregg,  in  responding  to 
"Things  Worth  While"  boiled  down  his 
ideas  to  these—  that  doing  a  thing  for  con- 
science's sake  and  being  kind  in  the  class 
room  are  worth  while. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Dudley  and  Mr.  B.F.Williams 
made  their  responses  exceedingly  brief 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

Business  meeting 

Following  immediately  after  the  banquet, 
this  meeting  was  remarkable  for  the  una- 
nimity of  sentiment,  most  of  the  motions 
being  ''dittos"  and  most  of  the  nomina- 
tions being  made  unanimous.  The  only 
semblance  of  a  contest  was  that  between 
Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr.  Williams  as  a  result  of 
the  former's  nominating  the  latter  for  the 
presidency'  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Gregg 
declined  the  nomination  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  better  tor  a  publisher  not  to  accept 
such  an  oiifice,  even  though  he  might  con- 
sider it  a  high  honor.  However,  as  there 
were  no  other  nominations  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams insisted  that  in  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Association  Mr.  Gregg  had  sunk  his 
identity  as  a  publisher  and  not  made  his 
attendance  a  business  matter.  Mr.  Gregg 
had  no  recourse  but  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion and  gracefully  yield  to  the  inevitable. 
He  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In 
his  acceptance  he  spoke  of  the  cordial  feel- 
ing present  at  the  Association  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  paid  him. 

The  other  officers  elected  were  as  follows : 
Vice  President,  Mr.  J.  C.  Olson,  Parsons, 
Kansas;  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  H.  Burke,  Kirks 
ville,  Mo.;  Treasurer,  Miss  Nellie  Crandall. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

SATURDAY  MORNING 

A  paper  entitled  "  The  Fruits  of  the  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Associations"  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Olson,  in  which  he  brought  out 
the  value  to  the  teacher  of  the  discussions 
and  papers,  the  social  features  and  the  new 
experiences,  besides  the  value  to  the  pub 
lisher  of  the  advertising  and  business 
features. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Brown,  in  discussing  the 
"Young  Man's  Problem  and  How  to  Meet 
It"   advised  the  teaching  of  the  idea  that 


the  object  of  a  man  should  be  not  to  acquire 
wealth  quickly  regardless  of  means,  but 
rather  to  build  up  a  substantial  business 
structure  with  honor  and  satisfaction  as 
well  as  with  profit. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Harvey  asked:  "  Do  any  of  you 
attempt  to  teach  anything  in  this  line,  and 
if  so,  how  do  you  do  it?  How  do  you  use 
this  good  ?  " 

Mr.  Dudley  answ^ered:  "I  say  that  such 
subjects  cannot  be  taught  by  talk  alone. 
If  you  want  to  teach  anything  in  this  line 
you  must  first  of  all  have  the  right  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  teach;  then  the  word  of 
instruction,  of  admonition,  of  exhortation 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  stands  right 
before  his  school  will  be  heeded." 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hootman.  Peoria,  III.,  explained 
his  plan  of  having  students  discuss  briefly 
current  news  as  given  in  the  daily  papers^ 
these  discussions  affording  many  oppor- 
tunities for  driving  houie  moral  precepts, 
besides  furnishing  interesting  and  profit- 
able exercises. 

Mr.  Raymond  P.  Kelley,  Chicago,  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  time  to  teach  business 
morality  was  when  some  occurrence  in  the 
daily  routine  would  afford  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  high  standard 
of  business  ethics. 

The  subject  was  also  discussed  by  Mr. 
Clay  Slinker,  West  Des  Moines  High 
School,  and  Mr.  R.  Scott  Miner. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  H.  V. 
Boyles.  Mr.  B.  F.  Williams,  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Harvey  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
concerning  the  second-class  postal  regula- 
lations  as  affecting  the  business  college. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Cedar 
Rapids  Business  College  was  selected  as 
the  place  of  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Hootman  and 
Mr.  Kelley  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
invite  the  Indiana  Commercial  Teacliers' 
Association  to  affiliate  with  this  body. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harvey  the  Association 
selected  as  the  time  for  next  year's  meet- 
ing, the  date  to  be  set  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  social  features 
of  the  Convention  was  that  of  a  trolly  ride 


to  Fort  Des  Moines  on  a  specially  chartered 
car.  This  was  a  treat  by  the  Underwood 
Typewriter  Company  through  its  genial 
representative,  Mr.  Camps,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Brown's  witty  fire  of  comment  and  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  outing  added  to  the 
pleasure  and  amusement  of  all. 

SATURDAY     AFTERNOON 

The  first  feature  of  this  session  was  an 
illustrated  lesson  m  penmanship  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Sanford,  St.  Joseph.  Mo  .  which  dealt 
only  with  a  few  ovals  and  simple  forms. 
Mr.  Sanford's  class  found  little  difliculty  in 
keeping  time  to  his  metronome  and  in 
assimilating  his  clear  cut  instructions. 

The  value  of  a  literary  society  to  a  busi- 
ness college  was  brought  out  by  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Irish,  in  a  short  and  interesting  paper. 
According  to  the  speaker  such  a  society 
affords  the  student  pleasures  that  elevate 
and  refine  and  at  the  same  time  sets  for 
him  a  standard  of  what  pleasure  should  be. 
It  also  teaches  the  student  to  think  on  his 
feet  and  speak  extemporaneously  before 
audiences. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "What  should 
a  shorthand  teacher  know  about  his  sub- 
ject?" Mr.  Gregg  answered  "everything." 
He  contended  that  the  teacher  should  first 
of  all  know  his  system  thoroughly  and  not 
be  a  slave  to  his  text  book.  He  should  also 
know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  history  of 
shorthand  and  of  shorthand  systems;  he 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  pedagogy. 
"Shorthand  has  a  pedagogy  all  of  its  own 
and  the  rules  that  apply  to  other  subjects 
will  not  always  apply  to  shorthand.  There- 
fore, I  would  recommend  that  every  teacher 
study  the  proceedings  of  the  different  con- 
ventions. There  is  a  world  of  information 
to  be  found  in  the  papers  read  at  our  meet- 
ings. If  I  can  find  time  to  do  it  myself,  I 
shall  sometime  compile  and  edit  the  short- 
hand papers  which  appear  in  our  journals." 

What  a  teacher  should  know  about  busi- 
ness was  treated  in  a  paper  prepared  by 
Mr.  S.  C.  Dahlberg,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
which  was  read  in  Mr.  Dahlberg's  absence 
by  Mr.  M.  R.  Barlow,  of  the  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter     Company.        Mr.     Dahlberg's 
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paper  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the 
teacher's  having  a  knowledge  of  office  prac- 
tice, office  dress  and  manners  and  business 
procedure. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kelley.  a  resolution  of 
regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Van  Sauts  and 
of  sympathy  for  Miss  Van  Sant  in  her  ill- 
ness, was  adopted  and  ordered  published. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  the  approv- 
ing of  bills,  reading  of  reports  and  adoption 
of  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  San 
Francisco  sufferers,  and  resolutions  of 
thanks  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  to 
theC.  C.  C.C. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  regular 
meeting  the  Shorthand  Section  and  the 
Business  Section  held  meetings  for  the 
election  of  officers.  The  Shorthand  Section 
elected  Miss  Edna  Poorbaugh,  President: 
Mr,  E.  R.  Sanford,  Vice-President;  and  Mr. 
George  F.  Churchill,  Secretary.  The  Busi- 
ness Section  elected  Mr.  T*£cGregor.  Presi- 
dent: Mr.  L.  C.  Rusmisel.  St.  Joseph  High 
School,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Vice  President;  and 
Mr.  J.  II.  Drake,  Secretary. 

Following  these  meetings  the  two  sec- 
rions  merged  into  a  short  session,  over 
which  Mr.  Gregg  presided,  during  which 
many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  ar- 
rangements of  next  year's  program  and  the 
conduct  of  next  year's  meeting  were  re- 
ceived. Upon  the  adjournment  of  this 
session  the  Convention  passed  into  history. 
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By  request  of  the  Association,  Mr.  A.  N. 
Palmer,  of  the  A.  N.  Palmer  Company,  New 
York  City,  kindly  furnished  the  following, 
readable  report  which,  because  for  want 
of  space,  we  have  found  necessary  to 
abridge. 

There  was  a  business  meeting  preceding 
the  luncheon,  which  I  did  not  attend  and  of 
which  I  have  no  report.  Mr.  J.  J.  Eagan 
was  the  Toastniaster. 

I  was  the  first  speaker  and  devoted  my 
remarks  especially  to  a  discussion  of  Busi- 
ness College  work  as  we  find  it  in  the  west. 
I  read  a  letter  I  received  some  time  ago 
through  my  Cedar  Rapids  office,  froiti  Dr. 
Storms,  President  of  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege at  ^Vmes.  Iowa,  and  my  answer  to  him 
in  reference  to  entrance  examinations  for 
business  colleges. 

Mr.  I.  O.  Crissy.  Examiner  of  commercial 
work  for  the  Board  of  Regents,  Albany,  was 
the  next  speaker.  In  introducing  Mr.  Cris- 
sy, Chairman  John  J.  Eagan  said  that  I  had 
presented  one  side  of  the  commercial 
school  question  and  that  Mr.  Crissj- was  a 
good  man  to  preseiit  the  other  side,  that  of 
higher  commercial  education.  Preliminary 
to  his  address  Mr.  Crissy  said  that  he  saw 
no  reason  why  any  business  college  should 
not  accept  as  a  pupil  anj-one  offering  him- 
self for  admission,  irrespective  of  former 
educational  advantages  and  training. 

Preceding  Mr.  Crissy,  Mr.  Charles  Miller  of 
the  Miller  School  of  Xew  York  City,  intro- 
duced resolutions  of  sympathy  for  the  Busi- 
ness College  proprietors  and  teachers  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Kinsley  made  an  address,  telling 
several  good  stories  to  illustrate  the  points 
he  made.  He  complimented  the  members 
of  the  New  York  Commercial  Principals' 
Association  on  the  ability  to  get  together  in 
such  a  delightful  way  and  to  work  in  har- 
mony. He  thought  that  an  organization  of 
this    kind    would    advance    the    work    and 


would  not  only  result  in  better  training  but 
would  bring  to  the  schools  a  better  class  of 
pupils.  He  said  that  out  in  Palmer's  state 
of  Iowa  where  he  used  to  work  in  a  busi- 
tiess  school  there  were  five  times  as  many 
teachers  and  live  times  as  many  pupils  in 
proportion  to  the  population  as  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Kinsley  also  thought  that  all  pupils 
in  a  ]>usiness  training  school  should  be 
taught  penmanship,  the  shorthand  pupils 
as  well  as  those  taking  the  business 
course.  On  several  occasions  when  he  has 
been  seeking  stenographers  it  has  been 
difficult  for  him  to  find  those  who  could 
write  good  longhand  as  well  as  do  the  sten- 
ographic work,  and  he  thought  that  was 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  most  employ- 
ers. 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker.  Toast- 
master  Eagan  said  he  thought  shorthand 
pupils  should  be  taught  penmanship  along 
with  the  shorthand.  Mr.  Hull,  of  Banks' 
Business  College,  Philadelphia,  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  said  that  Philadelphia 
had  no  principals'  and  proprietors'  associa- 
tion but  needed  one.  He  referred  to  the 
great  amount  of  soliciting  being  done  in 
Philadelphia  and  left  the  impression  that 
he  considered  promiscuous  soliciting  detri- 
mental to  business  schools.  Mr.  Eagan 
said  he  thought  the  Trouble  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Commercial  School  Princi- 
pals' Association  should  go  to  Philadelphia 
as  soon  as  possible  and  do  some  missionary 
work. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Healey  was  next  introduced  by 
Mr.  Eagan.  Mr.  Healey  complimented  the 
members  and  said  that  he  was  greatly  in 
sympathy  with  the  work  of  business  edu- 
cation and  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  en- 
gaged in  it  to  ^ny  other  employment,  as  it 
was  the  work  nearest  his  heart.  Business 
schools  had  succeeded  because  they  had 
taught  the  grown-ups  who  needed  the 
training  offered. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  J.  E.  Gill,  of  the 
Rider-Moore  and  Stuart  Schools,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  who  was  asked  to  tell  about  the  auto- 
mobile in  business  education.  Mr.  Gill 
said  that  they  were  using  three  automobiles 
in  soliciting  pupils  in  and  near  Trenton, 
but  he  thought  that  while  they  were  prac- 
tical in  Trenton  because  of  the  beautiful 
roads  for  which  that  part  of  New  Jersey  is 
noted,  that  they  would  not  be  practical  in 
other  sections  of  the  country  where  there 
were  poor  roads. 

In  introducing  the  next  speaker.  Mr. 
Eagan  complimented  Mr.  Gill  on  the  ability 
of  himself  and  his  assistants  to  own  three 
automobiles.  Mr.  Eagan  said  he  didn't 
own  one  but  those  present  must  not 
think  it  was  not  because  he  could  not  afford 
to  own  several. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Norman,  of  the  Baltimore  Bus- 
iness College,  Baltimore,  w^as  then  intro- 
duced. Mr.  Norman  spoke  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  Association  of  New  York  Com- 
mercial School  Principals,  and  was  glad 
that  the  Association  of  the  Managers  of  the 
Baltimore  schools  had  set  such  a  good 
example  that  the  New  York  principals  had 
been  impressed.  He  spoke  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  hospitality  shown  by  New 
York  and  thought  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded by  Southern  hospitality.  "  Through 
organiaation  you  can  command  the  respect 
of  business  men,"  said  he.  and  he  spoke 
feelingly  of~  high  ideals  in  business  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Sadler,  of  Baltimore,  was  the 
next  speaker.  His  remarks  w^ere  very  com- 
plimentary to  the  proprietors  of  the  com- 
mercial schools  of  New  York.  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Miller  was  the  next  speaker  called  for. 
He  indulged  himself  in  the  fond  hope  that 
the  New  York  City  Commercial  School 
Managers  had  struck  not  onl3'  a  popular 
but  a  good  sound  business  plan  in  organi- 
zation which  they  had  perfected.  "  \Ve  are 
on  the  right  track,"  he  said,  "and  in  the 
future  we  will  find  that  we  owe  more  to 
Baltimore  than  we  know.  I  hail  this  as  one 
of  the  red  letter  days  of  our  organization." 


Mr.  T.  R.  Browne,  of  Browne's  Business 
School,  Brooklyn,  was  called  for  as  the 
Dean  of  the  Brooklyn  schools.  He  said  he 
was  in  hearty  accord  with  the  organization 
and  that  the  plans  for  its  perpetuation, 
promising  to  do  his  best  to  forward  the 
movement  in  the  future  as  he  had  done  In 
the  past. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bird,  of  Bird's  Institute.  The 
Fironx,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Eagan,  and 
expressed  himself  as  being  in  sj-mpathy 
with  the  movement  inaugurated.  He 
thought  that  by  pulling  together  the  man- 
agers could  raise  the  standard  of  commer- 
cial education. 

Mr.  John  C.  Walwo'th,  of  the  Walworth 
Business  School,  The  Bronx,  responded  to 
an  invitation  and  expressed  himself  as 
pleased  with  the  organization  and  glad  to 
help  the  on\%'ard  march. 

Miss  Hlaeser,  the  only  lady  proprietor 
present,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kagan. 
Slie  referred  to  her  diffidence  in  coming  to 
the  meeting  at  all,  but  since  she  was  one  of 
the  proprietors  she  had  taken  courage  by 
the  hand  and  had  come.  "I  have  a  small 
private  school,"  she  said.  "  It  is  my  school, 
my  own  enterprise :  I  am  not  paid  by  a  cor- 
poration to  run  it."  She  expressed  herself 
in  favor  of  high  ideals  in  business  training 
work. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  list  of  the  members 
in  attendance.  I  supposed  that  somebody 
at  the  meetingwas  making  a  report  of  some 
kind  to  send  to  the  different  papers,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  the  meeting  that 
I  was  asked  to  send  you  this  report.  As  no 
one  else  seemed  to  have  made  any  minutes 
whatever,  I  was,  of  course,  pleased  to 
accept  the  responsibility  and  my  only 
regret  is  that  I  could  not  have  dictated  the 
above  and  sent  to  you  the  early  part  of  the 
week. 

Che  California  Disaster. 

On  May  2nd,  Mr.  T.  B.  Bridges,  of  the  Dix- 
on College,  Oakland,  Calif.,  wrote  us  in  part 
as  follows :  "  The  Business  College  busi- 
ness in  this  section  of  the  state  received  a 
setback  from  which  it  will  take  several 
years  to  recover. 

"  Practically  all  the  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  destroyed.  Heald's  saved  all  of 
their  typewriters  and  multigraphs. 

"  The  Polytechnic  of  Oakland  was  damag- 
ed to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  not  resume 
business  until  fall.  Our  school  was  not 
damaged  in  the  least,  and  we  resumed  bus- 
iness on  Monday  following  the  quake. 

"  Mr.  E.  C.  Ferrill,  formerly  manager  of 
Ayer's  Business  College  of  San  Francisco 
recently  purchased  the  Isaac  Pitman  Short- 
hand Institution  of  that  city  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Duft.  Mr.  Dutf  is  now  etnploj'ed  by  the  S. 
P.  R.  K.  Co. 

"  Every  one  is  takiug  a  very  hopeful  view 
of  tlie  situation,  and  things  may  resume 
their  normal  condition  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pect." 

Beald-Dixon  Combine. 

On  May  11,  190(1,  Heald's  Business  College 
of  San  Francisco  and  Dixon  College  of  Oak- 
land, California,  were  consolidated.  A  four- 
storj'  building  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion for  that  school.  A  five-story  building 
was  being  erected  in  San  Francisco  for 
Heald's  College  previous  to  the  earthquake 
and  fire  and  it  will  now  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  San  Francisco  School 
will  be  the  main  one  with  the  Oakland 
School  as  a  branch,  which  is  the  first  of  a 
chain  of  schools  now  being  contemplated. 
Messrs.  Dixon  and  Bridges  will  conduct  the 
Oakland  School  and  for  the  present  most  of 
the  business  is  being  conducted  there 
until  things  get  straightened  out  in  Frisco. 
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Catalogs 

and  Circulars 


The  Kinsley  Studio,  245  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  favored  us  with  their  annual 
catalog  illustrative  and  descriptive  of  their 
diplotua  and  script  cut  specialties.  This 
firm  is  building  up  quite  a  large,  extensive 
and  varied  business,  and  those  interested 
would  do  well  to  drop  them  a  line  for  their 
advertising  matter. 

Cooper  Commercial  College.  Pueblo,  Colo., 
issues  a  very  neat  catalog  in  the  interests  of 
that  institution. 

Success  is  the  attractive  title  of  a  very 
elaV>orately  and  expensively  printed,  lit-page 
circular,  published  by  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  Ciarden  City  Commercial  College, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  which  owns  its  own  build- 
ing, being  a  beautiful  structure  resembling 
a  large  residence.  Mr.  E.  C.  Reitz  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  having  built  up  such  a 
substantial  institution  in  that  enterprising 
city  and  country. 

"  The  Budget  "  by  the  Sadler-Rowe  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md.,  is  a  welcome  visitor 
at  this  oftice,  as  we  find  it  brimful  of  ideas 
relating  to  business  education,  our  profes- 
sion, and  the  Sadler-Rowe  publications. 

Oiiice  Appliances  comes  regularly  to  our 
desk  and  is  probably  the  finest  journal  of 
its  kind  in  existence.  If  you  have  never 
seen  a  copy  or  are  not  a  subscriber,  you 
ought  to  secure  at  least  one  copj',  the  price 
of  which  is  15c.  Published  at  $1  a  year  by 
the  Office  Appliance  Company,  Republic 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Howard  &  Brown,  Rockland,  Maine,  are 
issuiyg  probably  the  finest  circular  of  its 
kind  we  liave  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining, advertising  their  diplomas,  which 
are  having  an  unusually  large  sale.  Tlie 
reason  is  that  they  are  artists  and  good 
people  to  deal  with. 

The  Kinsley  Bureau,  -'45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
City,  is  mailing  a  little  cream-colored  book- 
let advertising  its  agency.  Its  catchy  title, 
"Keep  Your  Lightning  Rod  Cp,"  is  getting 
to  be  quite  familiar. 

"A  Special  Announcement"  concerning 
the  commercial  department  of  the  Inter- 
State  Schools,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  is  re- 
ceived, and  from  it  we  would  infer  that  the 
institution  is  much  larger,  more  finely 
equipped  and  more  prosperous  than  many 
suppose.  They  occupy  exclusively  their 
own  new,  handsome,  large  school  building, 
three  stories  in  height.  Mr.  G.  T.  Wiswell 
is  principal  of  the  commercial  department. 

One  of  the  best  advertisements  we  have 
seen  for  sometime  was  dropped  into  our 
mail  box  by  Uncle  Sam  from  the  New  Tri- 
Chronie  Smith  Premier  Typewriter,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  illustrating  and  describing  the 
ribbon  and  device  by  which  typewriting 
can  be  done  in  either  lilack,  purple  or  red. 
It  is  a  good  advertisement  and  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  it's  a  good  thing. 

Designs  and  Card  Writers  Manual,  Wil- 
lard  McBee,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  is  the  title  of  a 
gray-liacked.  .'Mpage  booklet  advertising 
his  card  specialties  and  contains  many  il- 
lustrations and  beautiful  flourished  de- 
signs. Mr.  McBee  is  building  up  quite  a 
large  and  nourishing  business. 

An  attractive  folder  advertising  Gano's 
Commercial  Law.  the  Williams  &.  Rogers 
Series  of  the  American  Book  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  received. 

An  attractis'ely  printed,  envelope-size,  24- 
page  booklet  is  received  advertising  Mc's 
Business  College.  Brownwood,  Texas,  P.  B. 
McElroy,  President. 


Recent  advertising  literature  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following:  Barnes  Com- 
mercial School,  Denver,  Colo.;  Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons.  New  York,  X.  Y.;  McDonald 
Business  Institute,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Tam- 
pa Business  College,  Tampa,  Fla. ;  Andrews 
'Sc  McConahey,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  North-west- 
ern Business  College,  Chicago.  111.;  Call's 
College,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Brazil  Business 
University,  Brazil,  Ind. 

"  Commercial  Reporter"  is  the  title  of  an 
attractively  gotten  up  sixteen-page  circular 
by  the  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  Commercial  College. 
In  it  we  see  some  of  the  skillful  writing  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Reneau,  a  former  pupil  of  ye 
editors. 


Interesting 

News  Items 


G.  W.  Brown  has  added  another  to  his 
long  list  of  schools,  by  the  recent  purchase 
of  the  Sterling,  111.,  Business  College. 

B.  D.  Stowell,  this  year  in  charge  of  the 
commercial  work  in  the  Creston,  Iowa, 
High  .School,  will  handle  shorthand  work 
in  the  Shoemaker-Clark  School,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  next  year. 

S.  O.  Kegley.  of  Princeton,  W.  Ya.,  is  a  new 
teacher  on  the  staff  of  the  MacCorniac 
Schools,  Chicago. 

E.  L.  Bechtel.  of  the  Carthage.  111.,  Busi- 
ness College,  will  teach  Eclectic  shorthand 
in  the  Beaver  Falls,  Pa  ,  Business  College 
next  year. 

Miss  Louise  Binns.  this  year  in  charge  of 
the  shorthand  work  in  the  DuBois,  Pa., 
Business  College,  will  have  that  subject  in 
the  Pottstown,  Pa.,  Business  College  next 
year. 

In  a  few  weeks  W.  H.  Coppedge,  who  has 
been  with  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Business  Universi- 
tj-  this  year,  will  take  charge  of  the  Gregg 
shorthand  work,  for  Court  F.  Wood,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    Both  are  to  be  congratulated. 

A.  J.  I>ietrick,  of  Pawnee,  Neb.,  will  be 
Principal  of  the  Red  Cloud,  Neb.,  Business 
College  next  year. 

Miss  Ida  Strike,  of  Osage,  Iowa,  goes  to 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  College,  for  shorthand 
work. 

Charles  G.  Allen,  of  the  Albany,  N.  V., 
Business  College,  becomes  a  partner  in  the 
Auburn,  N.  V.,  Business  College,  and  will 
havecharge  of  the  shorthand  work. 

E  B.  Hess,  of  the  Albany,  N.  Y..  Business 
College,  will  have  chargeof  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Heffley  School,  Brooklyn, 
next  year. 

F.  S.  Wolf,  Mt.  Vernon,  Washington,  goes 
to  the  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Business  College,  for 
commercial  work. 

W.  G.  lonson  is  the  new  shorthand  teacher 
in  the  Tri-State  Business  College,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  L.  E.  Clifl^ord,  a  Gem  City  Business 
College  graduate,  is  a  recent  addition  to 
the  faculty  of  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  High 
School. 

B.  F.  Smith, of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Business 
Institute,  will  be  with  the  R.  M.  &  S.  Schools, 
Trenton,N.  J..  July  1. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Carpenter,  Louisville,  Ky., 
has  recently  been  elected  to  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Commercial  High  School  of 
that  city.  Miss  Carpenter  is  well  qualified 
by  experience  and  study  for  the  position. 
She  writes  a  hand  that  is  thoroughly  pro- 
fessional in  character,  and  knows  how  to 
teach  practical  writing.  We  congratulate 
the  School  Board  of  that  city  upon  her 
employment. 

W.  S.  Britton.  formerly  of  the  Coatesville. 
Pa.,  Business  College,  now  has  charge  of  the 
Douglas  College.  Connellsville.  Pa 
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News  Notes 

and  Notices. 
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From  "  The  Leader."  Mountain  View, 
Calif.,  Aprir27th,  we  learn  that  much  dam- 
age was  done  there  by  the  earthquake. 
The  fine  new  Ames  Block,  which  had  been 
built  by  D.  T.  Atnes,  the  veteran  penman 
and  handwriting  expert,  was  almost  totally 
wrecked.  He  is  quoted  as  saying,  "  We  are 
all  alive  and  well,  and  though  we  have 
suffered  grievously  in  a  financial  way,  we 
have  plenty  of  pluck  and  are  going  to  do 
the  best  we  can."  We  sincerely  hope  that 
Mr.  Ames  will  be  successful  in  securing  all 
insurance  due  and  that  long  life  and  un- 
interrupted prosperity  may  continue  to 
be  his. 

The  many-sided  W.  J.  Kinsley,  the  hand- 
writing expert  and  the  all  round,  genteel 
good  fellow  of  New  York  City,  while  in  Cal- 
ifornia some  time  since  upon  expert  hand- 
writing matters,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  lengthy  interview  with  the  famous 
Luther  Burbank  who  has  revolutionized 
the  plant  world  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
elsewhere,  and  who  without  doubt  stands 
foremost  in  his  lines.  Mr.  Kinsley  knows 
more  about  vegetables,  fiuits  and  plants 
than  many  so  called  experts.  The  Sunday 
Call,  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  ?.',  1906,  devoted  a 
half  page  to  Mr.  Kinsley's  comments  with 
Mr.  Burbank. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Pen- 
man's Art  Journal,  recently  moved  from  its 
old  location  at  Mi  Broadway,  New  York 
City  to  i'-'O  Broadway,  one  block  further  up, 
opposite  the  Astor  House.  We  wish  it  the 
same  lease  of  life  in  its  new  location  that  it 
has  enjoyed  in  the  old,  and  even  greater 
prosperity.  The  years  come  and  go,  but 
the  Penman's  Art  Journal  stays  with  us  to 
improve  the  handwriting  of  the  world,  and 
to  champion  the  cause  of  commercial 
education. 

.Mr.  G.  E.  Weaver,  the  versatile  penman 
of  the  Perry,  la.,  Normal,  will,  the  coming 
winter,  give  most  of  his  time  to  platform 
work,  in  the  way  of  chalk  talk  lectures,  and 
between  such  trips  he  will  divide  his  time 
between  the  normal  and  the  public  schools. 
This  means  that  .'*Ir.  Weaver  will  be,  as 
heretofore,  a  very  busy  man. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Gustafson.  the  well  known  Pen- 
man and  Commercial  Teacher  who  recently 
became  connected  with  the  Inter-State 
Commercial  College.  Reading,  Pa.  favored 
The  Business  Ei>uc.\tor  with  a  hand- 
some club  of  subscriptions  before  he  was 
rightly  settled  in  the  work  there.  This 
bespeaks  enthusiasm  which  spells  success. 
Mr.  Gustafson  reports  that  he  has  found 
the  school  to  be  one  that  is  thoroughly 
up-to-date,  and  one  that  is  doing  as  thor- 
ough and  conscientious  work  as  any  school 
of  its  kind  he  has  ever  known. 

After  August  1st,  Mr.  L.  M.  Kelchner,  of 
the  Northern  III.,  Normal  College,  Dixon, 
111.,  will  be  connected  with  Highland  Park 
College.  Dps  Moines,  Iowa,  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  Penmanship  and  Drawing 
Department  of  Highland  Park  College.  He 
would  like  to  have  all  his  old  studr*nts  to 
note  the  change. 


Co  the  members  of  the  national  Sbort- 

baiid  Ceacbers'  Hssociation,  and  to 

the  Employers  of  Shorthand 

Ceaehers. 

As  \'ice-president,  and  therefore  manager 
ex-officio  of  the  employment  department  of 
the  National  Shorthand  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, I  should  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
all  members  who  wish  employment,  and  to 
all  school  proprietors,  or  those  wishing  to 
employ  teachers  of  shorthand,  to  communi- 
cate w'ith  me  if  in  search  of  a  position,  or  a 
teacher  of  shorthand. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  serve  the  interests 
of  all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  this  medium 
to  supply  their  wants.  No  charge  to  any- 
one. 

John  Alfred  White, 

California,  Pa. 
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One,  and  possibly  two,  new  departments 
will  be  announced  in  our  September  num- 
ber, as  well  as  other  features  we  are  now 
planning.  The  department  plan  seems 
popular  and  practical,  and  therefore  perma- 
nent. It  is  not  easy  to  secure 
H  ability    to    pledge     connective 

Blance  and    creative     material     from 

Jlbcad  month  to  month,  and  it  means 

much  more  expense  to  the 
publishers  than  to  fill  its  columns  with 
convention  papers,  and  other  copy  which 
can  be  had  for  the  asking.  But  the  policy 
of  the  publishers  is  to  present  the  best, 
even  though  it  does  lessen  the  profits. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been  with 
us  a  couple  of  years  will  recall  the  excep- 
tional   series    of    articles     on    Arithmetic 
contributed    by    Mr.   W.  E. 
Practical  White,     Vice-President     of 

tnath^niatiCS  the  famons  Gem  City  Bus- 
iness College,  Quincy,  111., 
and  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  he  has  again  con- 
sented to  contribute  to  our  columns  the 
coming  year.  Mr.  White  has  a  well  earned 
reputation  for  conscientious  thoroughness 
in  anything  he  undertakes,  and  we  there- 
fore have  no  "  anxious  thoughts"  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  material  he  will  furnish. 

While  at  the  Baltinrore  we  met  personally 
for  the  first  time  Mr.  R.  M.  Browning,  a 
teacher  of  many  years  in  the  Sadler,  Bry- 
ant and  Stratton  Business  College.  The 
result  of  that  personal  contact  was  a  con- 
tract to  contribute  a  series 
Bookkeepina  of  articles  on  Bookkeeping 
to  this  journal.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing has  had  valuable  experience  and  will 
do  his  best  to  convey  to  our  many  readers 
the  result  of  his  obser\'ations,  experiences, 
and  conclusions  upon  the  various  topics 
connected  with  the  subject  commonly 
known  as  bookkeeping.  Get  in  a  receptive 
mood  by  September. 

The  contributions  which  have  appeared 
the  past  \'ear  by  Mr.  William  C.  Sprague, 
President  the  Sprague  Correspondence 
School  of    Law.  Detroit,  Mich.,  have    been 

so  practical,  and  the  source 
Commercial  seemingly  so  inexhaustible. 
Caw  that    we    have    arranged     to 

have  the  same  author-editor 
continue  with  us  indefinitely.  Few  per- 
sons have  Mr.  Sprague's  ability  to  sift  from 
the  whole  mass  of  law  literature  that  which 
is  of  most  value  to  those  preparing  for  com- 
mercial pursuits.  In  this  he  is  a  specialist 
whose  ability  none  seem  to  question. 

No  branch  is  of  more  universal  interest 
than  English  when  rightly  presented,  and 
no  subject  is  more  difficult  to  present  in 
new  and  interesting  form.  Only  a  year 
ago  a  little  book  entitled  "  Modern  Business 

Punctuation  "  was  placed  up- 
€naiiSb  on   the   market   by  the  Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  and 
already  its  sale  is  extended  to  many  schools 
in  nearly  every  state.  Its  author,  Mr.  B.  /. 
Campbell,  Jackson,  ."'lich..  Business  Uni- 
versity, has  been  invited  to  prepare  for  our 
readers  a  series  of  articles  upon  English 
as  it  concerns  the  commercial  teacher  and 


student.  You'll  doubtless  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  the-  author  and  the  subject 
ere  another  year  has  passed. 

We  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mr.  A.  C.  Van  Sant,  President  of  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers' Federation, 
and    proprietor    of    Van     Sant's    School    of 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting, 
Cypewritina    Omaha,  Nelir.,  to  conduct  our 

Department  of  Typewriting 
the  coming  year.  Mr.  Van  Sant  has  had  an 
experience  as  wide,  varied,  and  extended 
as  any  one  of  whom  we  have  knowledge, 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  desired,  he  is 
still  a  growing  product.  Few  men  have 
had  so  much  to  do  with  revolutionizing 
typewriting  methods  of  instruction  and 
manipulation  as  Mr.  Van  Sant,  and  we 
therefore  await  with  keen  anticipation  his 
monthly  contributions. 

The    wide  awake,  energetic   President  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, Mr.    R.  G.  Laird,  will  use  his  wide- 
range  optics  and  alert  brain  to 
Current  locate     and     label     the     good 

Citerature  things  in  current  literature 
relative  to  the  commercial 
teaching  world  from  month  to  month.  We 
feel  confident  that  this  department  will 
prove,  as  in  the  past,  a  time  and  money 
saver  to  many  of  our  busy  readers. 

The     Story     of     Business     Education    in 
America    in    general,  and    of    Silas   Sadler 
Packard      in      particular,     by     Frank     E. 
Vaughan,  is  certainly  going 
Business  to  be  a  most  interesting  and 

education  enjoyable  series  of  papers. 
in  Hmerica  Few  men  in  our  beloved  pro- 
fession know  it  better  than 
Mr.  Vaughan,  who,  for  years,  we  know  not 
how  many,  supplied  the  brains  of  the  Pen- 
man's Art  Journal  and  managed  its  every 
detail.  His  name  is  not  a  familiar  one  to 
the  many,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  doings 
of  our  profession  is  such  as  to  specially  fit 
him  to  write  and  record  its  history. 

We  shall  aim  to  make  our  reports  of  the 
various  Associations  as  truthful  and  read- 
able as  heretofore,  and  our  "  News  Notes 
and  Notices,"  "School  and  Professional," 
and  "Catalog  Reviews"  will  be 
Other  as    timely    as    our    ability    can 

Features  makethem.  An  occasional  con- 
vention paper,  such  as  the  one 
in  this  number  by  Mr.  Page,  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  such  special  contributions  as 
we  can  secure  and  find  room  for,  as  the  one 
by  Mr.  Frank  O.  Carpenter,  of  the  English 
High  School,  Boston,  in  this  journal,  will  be 
exclusively  yours  to  enjoy. 

The  question,  after  all,  is  this:    "Is  THE 
Business  Educator   worth  one  dollar  a 
year  to  you?"    Then  see  that  your  name  is 
on   its  list,   and   if  it  is   a    good 
Ts  it  thing,  say  so  to  your  teachers 

Ulortb  and  your  co-workers.     We  need 

a  Dollar?  your  yearly  and  constant  sup- 
port to  make  it  a  fit  and  repre- 
sentative journal  of  our  profession.  We 
solicit  your  co-operation  by  endeavoring  to 
merit   it. 
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School  and 

Professional 


On  May  first  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Business  L'ni- 
versity  was  transferred  by  purchase  from 
John  M.  Glazier  to  Miss  S.  L.  Boyd  and  Mr. 
L.  E.  Stacy,  of  Meadville,  Pa.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  new  proprietors  to  make 
the  Erie  Business  University  an  honor  to 
the  city  and  as  good  a  business  school  as 
can  be  found  in  the  country.  Miss  Boyd 
has  succeeded  in  building  up  an  exception- 
ally fine  institution,  considering  the  size  of 
the  city,  in  Meadville,  and  with  Mr.  Stacy's 
well  known  ability  and  hustle,  we  predict 
for  the  new  institution  no  ordinary  success. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Stockdale,  Principal  of  the 
Waynesburg,  Pa.,  Business  College,  and 
Mr.  H.  D.  Freeland,  an  experienced  teacher 
of  that  city,  have  purchased  the  controlling 
interest  in  that  institution,  which  means 
that  the  school  will  be  better  than  ever 
before,  which  means  a  good  deal.  We  have 
known  Mr.  Stockdale  for  some  years  and 
have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  him, 
both  as  concerns  his  ability  and  character. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Allen,  of  Allen's  Business  Col- 
leges, Eau  Claire  and  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
recently  disposed  of  one-half  interest  in  his 
two  schools  to  Prof.  Showers  who  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  at  the 
Point.  Mr.  Allen  will  have  charge  of  the 
Eau  Claire  Schools  and  Mr.  Showers  will 
have  charge  of  the  .Stevens  Point  Schools. 
We  wish  the  new  management  increased 
prosperity. 

Mr.  Chas.  T.  Piatt,  1201  Washington  St., 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  the  well  known  shorthand 
specialist,  resigned  his  position  as  teacher 
intheEagan  School  to  take  effect  July  1st. 
He  is  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  com- 
mercial teacher  with  the  view  to  establish- 
ing a  school  some^vhere,  or  he  is  open  to 
an3'  good  proposition.  If  we  know  our- 
selves, Mr.  Piatt  will  soon  have  more  prop- 
ositions on  hand  than  he  can  attend  to,  as 
it  is  not  often  that  men  of  his  calibre  are 
free.  No  matter  where  he  locates,  he  has 
our  best  wishes. 

The  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Commercial  Col- 
lege changed  ownership  on  April  19th,  last, 
Messrs.  Bauman  and  Deardorf  becoming 
the  proprietors.  The  Business  Educator 
extends  best  wishes  for  the  new  firm. 

Mr.  E.  E.  .\dmire,  proprietor  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Business  College,  West  Side, 
Cleveland,  t).,  will,  on  June  17th,  open  the 
Ohio  Business  College  in  the  Pythian 
Temple  opposite  the  V.  M.  C.  A.,  Cleveland 
Ohio,  occupying  the  entire  fourth  floor.  He 
recently  purchased  forty  new  Oliver  Type- 
writers for  his  new  school.  From  what  we 
know  of  Mr.  Admire  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  business  college  work  is 
going  to  move  along  strenuously  in  central 
Cleveland  then  heretofore.  He  built  up  a 
large  and  successful  school  on  the  West 
Side  in  a  remarkably  brief  time,  and  we 
wish  him  the  same  success  in  his  new 
school.  He  will  conduct  the  Metropolitan 
the  same  as  heretofore.  Not  findingenough 
to  do  in  the  business  college  work,  about  a 
vear  ago  he  started  a  newspaper  on  the 
West  Side,  the  circulation  of  which  has 
passed  the  five  thousand  mark,  and  is  now 
moving  on  up  toward  tiie  ten.  He  informed 
us  that  neither  saloon,  liquor,  nor  patent 
medicine  advertisements  were  admitted  in 
its  columns. 
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of  the  entire  night  school,  which  bespeaks 
in  glowing  terms  of  Mr.  Jaeger's  organizing 
and  teaching  abilities.  But  he  is  not  con- 
tented; during  odd  moments  he  is  pursu- 
ing a  course  in  law,  having  completed  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  Sprague  School. 
And  although  he  now  writes  a  very  prac- 
tical hand,  he  intends  giving  it  especial 
attention  at  his  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Jaeger  is  married,  and  is  quite  as 
much  a  man  socially  as  he  is  professionally. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  best  of  habits  and  char- 
acter, and  has  the  faculty  of  maintaining 
the  respect  of  the  best  people  of  his  com- 
munity, and  of  arousing  and  holding  the 
interest  of  his  pupils. 


Mr.  F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  whose  straightforward 
countenance  is  shown  lierewith,  was  born 
at  Webster,  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  in  1881,  of 
German  parents,  his  father  being  a  German 
Lutheran  Minister,  which  accounts,  we 
presume,  for  his  own  somewhat  pious  look. 
At  the  age  of  nine  his  parents  moved  to 
Dundee,  Mich.,  at  which  place  he  attended 
parochial  school,  and  later  graduated  from 
the  high  school,  working  part  of  the  last 
year  in  a  drug  store.  For  a  couple  of 
years  he  served  as  I>ookkeeper  at  Manches- 
ter, Mich.,  and  .Springfield,  O.  He  gave  this 
work  up  to  attend  the  Cleary  Business  Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  to  prepare  himself  as 
a  commercial  teacher.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  '9.3  he  taught  in  the  last  named  insti- 
tution. In  September  of  the  same  year  he 
was  called  to  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  to  open 
a  Commercial  Department  in  the  High 
School,  at  which  place  he  also  conducted  a 
private  business  school  afternoons  and 
evenings.  In  September  of  last  year  he 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Commercial  De- 
partment of  the  Detroit,  Midi.,  Western 
High  School.  He  also  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  open  a  Commercial  Department  in 
the  Central  High  Night  School  of  Detroit. 
Commercial  work  had  been  attempted 
previously  in  the  night  schools,  and  liad 
failed,  but  under  his  principalship  the  Com- 
mercial Department   has   beeti  the  largest 
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The  subject  of  this  sketch,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Strickland,  is  a  Connecticut  product, 
having  been  born  at  Windsor  in  1880. 
After  spending  his  boyhood  in  public 
schools  and  on  the  faroj,  and  finally  in  the 
high  school,  hecoinpleted  a  business  course 
in  Huntsinger's  Business  College,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1897.  The  following  year  and  a 
half  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  and  then 
accepted  a  position  as  chief  policy  engros- 
ser in  the  Connecticut  General  Life  Insur. 
ance  Company  of  Hartford,  and  remained 
there  until  the  present  year  when  he 
entered  the  Zanerian  to  prepare  as  an 
expert  in  engrossing.  The  fact  that  he  has 
been  invited  to  prepare  a  series  of  lessons 
for  the  readers  of  The  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
would  indicate  that  his  work  is  getting  to 
be  of  a  very  high  order.  Of  that  you  will 
have  opportunity  to  judge  later  on. 

Personally,  Mr.  Strictland  is  congenial 
and  well  balanced  ph3'sically,  mentally  and 
morallj'.  He  is  a  liberal  reader  and,  as  a 
consequence,  has  a  very  good  knowledge  of 
things  and  people  in  general.  The  books 
he  reads  are  of  such  a  healthy  nature  they 
produce  a  healthy  growth  and  keep  the 
appetite  whetted  for  more.  In  othe'  words, 
he  is  not  only  a  self-educated,  hut  a  self- 
educating  man.  With  him  education  is  a 
matter  of  growth,  not  a  matter  of  com- 
pletion. 


Philadelphia, 
of  articles  on 


MISS  MARY   H.  BOOTH. 

ho  will  contribute  ; 
raphology. 
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Pupil  of  Mr.  K.  H.  Bean,  Penman,  Palytechnic  Business  College,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 
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Pupil  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Schuck,  Penuiau,  Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  Schools  of  Business,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Drake  is  but  16  years  old. 


Movement  Exercise  by  Bertha  Gilbert,  pupil  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Miller,  Penman, 
Mt.  Morris,  111.,  College. 
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Specimens 


From  Miss  Julia  Bender,  teacher  >,f  pen- 
manship and  shorthand  in  the  St  hnul  of 
Business  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  Buck- 
hannon,  \V.  Va..  we  received  a  package  of 
specimens  showing  the  work  done  in  that 
institution  by  a  large  number  of  pupils. 
We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  work  through- 
out is  quite  uniform,  and  of  a  very  practi- 
cal nature.  Miss  Bender  is  certainly  giving 
penmanship  faithful  and  conscientious  at- 
tention, and  has  the  faculty  of  enthusing 
her  pupils  to  the  point  where  results  follow 
effort.  The  work  of  Laura  A.  Hickman,  H. 
M.  Jackson,  Meigs  Burr  and  GoldieTennant 
is  among  the  l>est  submitted. 

We  recently  received,  with  the  compli- 
ments of  the  author,  a  uniquely  designed 
and  engrpved  specimen  of  engrossing  in 
the  form  of  a  history  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
road Telegraphers,  from  the  pen  and  brush 
of  Mr.  H.  A.  Berry,  1145  Euclid  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Berry  has  considerable  abil- 
ity in  the  engrossing  and  art  lines,  and  has 
displayed  excellent  judgment  in  taste  and 
reproduction. 

From  Mr.  W.  C.  Wollaston  of  the  Port  Hu- 
ron, Mich.,  Business  University,  we  recent- 
ly received  a  package  of  specimens  showing 
the  improvement  made  in  business  writing 
by  the  pupils  of  that  institution  with  but 
four  weeks'  instruction  of  one  hour  a  day. 
We  have  never  seen  more  improvement  on 
the  part  of  so  many  pupils^  if  as  much,  in  so 
brief  a  time. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Schuck.  penman  in  the  Rider. 
Moore  «&  Stewart  Schools  of  Business,  Tren- 
ton, X.  J.,  recently  sent  us  some  very  excel- 
lent specimens  of  business  writing  from  pu- 
pils in  that  institution.  Mr.  Schuck  is  one 
of  our  most  enthusiastic  teachers  of  writing 
and  a  hustler  from  the  ground  up.  The  re- 
sults he  is  securing  compare  favorably  with 
the  best  found  anywhere. 


From  Basil  Potts,  penman  in  the  Lacka- 
wana  Business  College.  Scranton,  Pa.,  we 
received  specimens  of  students  practice  in 
laisiness  writing,  showing  excellent  in- 
^-truction  in  that  line  in  that  institution, 
rhe  work  of  Messrs.  Earl  S.  Beery,  Ells- 
worth Davis  and  Geo.  S.  Transue  is  especi- 
ally creditable. 

C.  A.  Cowee, Penman  in  the  Stevens  Point 
Wis.,  Business  College,  favored  us  with  a 
specimen  of  exercise  work  by  Mr.  Henry 
Vista,  one  of  his  students.  The  work  clear- 
ly demonstrates  that  Mr.  Vista  could  be- 
come a  very  fine  penman,  and  no  doubt  will 
under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Cowee,  who 
writes  a  splendid  business  hand  himself. 

From  C.  L.  Krantz,  penman  and  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  Augustana  Business 
College,  Rock  Island,  111.,  we  received  a  roll 
of  specimens  showing  improvement  made 
in  business  writing  by  the  students  in  his 
institution.  The  specimens  sent  are  among 
the  best  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  at  this  office.  Mr.  Krantz,  as 
well  as  his  pupils,  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  excellent  showing  they  have  made. 
Some  of  the  work  would  have  made  a  good 
sliowingin  THE  BUSINESS  ElK'CATOR, had 
it  arrived  in  tinae  to  be  engraved  for  this 
number.  Mr.  Krantz  has  hereby  demon- 
strated that  he  is  one  of  our  best  teachers  of 
practical  writing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Kennedy,  penman  in  Allen  Busi- 
ness Colleges,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  sent  us  a 
package  of  specimens  of  business  penman- 
ship showing  the  work  being  done  by  the 
students  in  that  school.  As  a  whole,  it 
measures  up  with  the  best  received  at  this 
office.  The  work  is  unusually  uniform,  neat 
and  quite  practical.  Among  the  best  we 
take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  workof  the 
following:  Arthur  BoUes,  Art  Mason,  M. 
T.  Martinson,  Albert  Dixon,  C.  Rathbun, 
Arnold  Johnson,  Elmer  W.  Kom,  Tillie  Mc- 
Gee,  LiUieStrasburg,  Jessie  Statvold,  Laura 
Hansen. 

From  Mr.  J.  D.  Valentine,  P.  O.  Box  1245. 
Pittsburg.  Pa.,  we  received  some  splendid 
examples  of  ornate  penmanship,  as  well  as 
the  photos  of  some  engrossing  which  he 
did.  It  clearly  indicates  that  he  is  working 
rapidly  to  the  front  as  an  engrosser. 


A  letter  written  in  a  splendid  business 
hand  and  a  set  of  ornate  capitals  are  at  hand 
from  Mr.  Cyrus  C.  Quinn,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  states  he  has  acquired  his  skill  by  prac- 
ticing from  the  work  given  in  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator.  Mr.  Quinn  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  improvement  he  has 
made,  and  the  excellence  he  has  attained. 

C.  O.  Smith,  teacher  of  penmanship,  An- 
tioch.  O.,  submits  specimens  of  students 
work,  which  discloses  excellent  instruction 
on  his  part,  and  faithful  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  A  large  number  of  the 
specimens  submitted  are  nearing  the  re- 
quired grade  for  a  BUSINESS  EDUCATOR 
Certificate. 

Some  very  graceful  and  professional  or- 
namental writing  is  at  hand  from  Mr.  Will- 
iam Bauer,  penman  in  Calls'  College,  Pitts- 
burg. Pa.  Mr.  Bauer  is  a  constant,  and 
therefore  a  consistent  clubber  of  The 
Business  Educator.  He  is  a  modest, 
hard  w^orking  conscientious  young  man. 

Mr.  Wm.  Rhoades,  235  Pearl  St.,  Reading. 
Pa.,  favored  us  with  some  very  artistically 
embellished  cards  of  the  old-time  style  of 
decoration  and  elaborateness. 

Judging  from  the  specimens  of  business 
penmanship  submitted  by  Chas.  Etzler. 
principal  of  Peterson  College,  Punxsutaw- 
ney.  Pa.,  would  lead  to  believe  that  he  is 
giving  satisfactory  instruction  in  penman- 
ship, as  the  students  seem  to  be  doing  first- 
class  vi'ork.  Many  of  the  specimens  sub- 
mitted clearly  indicate  that  the  pupils  are 
doing  work  which  compares  favorably  with 
that  being  done  in  our  best  business 
schools.  The  work  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Luke  is 
especially  good.  The  work  of  Frank  Record 
does  not  seem  to  belie  hisname.  Samuel 
Madill  swings  a  pen  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Curtis,  Hartford,  Conn.,  recently 
enclosed  a  couple  of  specimens  in  pro 
fessional  ornamental  and  business  penman 
ship,  which  disclose  the  fact  that  his  abili 
ty  as  a  professional  penman  is  number  one 
Mr.  Curtis'  work  is  unusually  graceful  and 
accurate,  two  qualities  which  all  good  writ 
ing  Dossesses. 


Some  wonderfully,  gracefully  and  self-explaining  pen  strokes  from  the  artistic  pen  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Lehman, 
Central   High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Mr.  C  M.  Beckett,  the  possessor  of  the 
above  clear-cut.  earnest  features,  is  a  Buck- 
eye by  birth,  beiug  a  Noble  County  prod- 
uct, which  we  ptesume  has  something  to  do 
with  his  being  a  "  noble  "  fellow.  Like  the 
majority  of  us,  he  spent  his  boyhood  days 
on  his  father's  farm,  working  in  summer 
and  attending  school  in  winter.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen,  he  entered  the  high  school  of 
Cumberland,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  lived  with  a  brother  who  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  thus  continue  his 
study.  These  years  with  his  brother  seem- 
ed to  have  been  tlie  turning  point  in  his  life's 
educational  work.  Following  his  high 
school  work,  he  taught  country  school  for 
four  years.  In  '99  he  completed  the  com- 
mercial course  in  the  Parsons  Business  Col- 
lege of  Columbus,  completing  the  work  in 
less  time  than  anyone  who  had  proceeded 
him.  Following  this,  he  accepted  a  position 
as    head  bookkeeper  for  a  wholesale   com- 


pany of  this  city,  which  he  held  until  he  de- 
cided to  further  his  education,  which  he 
did  by  entering  upon  a  course  of  study  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  later  by  entering 
West  Lafayette  College.  He  taught  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  this  institution, 
continuing  his  literary  studies  until  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  A.  He  then  attend- 
ed the  <Iregg  School  of  Chicago,  and  then 
prepared  courses  in  all  the  commercial 
branches  for  the  Columbus  and  Home  Cor- 
respondence School.  In  1904  he  accepted  a 
position  as  Superintendent  of  the  Commer- 
cial Department  of  the  Marion,  Ohio.  High 
School,  which  position  he  has  tilled  so  sat- 
isfactorily that  his  salary  has  been  increas- 
ed each  year. 

Mr.  Beckett  was  the  first  high  school 
teacher  to  recognize  the  merits  of  and  adopt 
the  "Arm  Movement  Method  of  Rapid 
Writing"  in  all  his  classes,  and  anyone  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  him  would  know 
that  conviction  is  necessary  before  an  adop- 
tion can  be  secured.  The  results  Mr.  Beck- 
ett is  securing  are  complimentary  indeed. 

He  has  therefore  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
specialties  a  broadly  trained  mind,  which  is 
doing  more  to  elevate  commercial  educa- 
tion than  any  other  one  factor. 

He  is  a  hard  worker,  a  close  student,  a 
splendid  disciplinarian,  an  enthusiastic 
teacher,  and  a  clean  man  morally.  Xo  won- 
der the  Commercial  Department  of  the  Mar- 
ion. Ohio,  High  School  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  and  largely  attended  each 
year. 

Since  this  appreciation  was  written,  Mr. 
Beckett  has  been  elected  Commercial 
Teacher  in  the  South  High  School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Alyemen  Flourishing  by  H.  K.  Williams,  Portland,  Oregon. 


f^^^Sia/neU^iSOiu^aiT-     ^ 


The  personality  presented  here  is  that  of 
Mr,  W.  R.  Pitkin,  of  Coldwater.  Mich.,  who 
began  his  infantile  career  in  MontviUe,  O., 
something  more  than  a  generation  ago.  Af- 
ter completing  his  common  and  high  school 
education,  he  attended  Oberl in  College,  and 
while  there  completed  a  penmanship 
course  under  the  late,  skillful,  well-known 
and  esteemed  Uriah  McKee.  Following 
this,  he  conapieted  a  course  in  the  Spencer- 
ian  Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
then  began  teaching  Commercial  and  Eng- 
lish branches  in  New  Jersey,  following 
which  he  taught  in  Business  Schools  locat- 
ed in  Philadelphia  and  Detroit.  In  lyttO  he 
accepted  a  position  as  Principal  of  the  Com- 
mercial Department  of  theTyrone,  Pa.,  pub- 
lic schools.  During  the  past  four  years  he 
has  had  charge  of  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Coldwater,  Mich.,  High  School, 
and  has  also  had  supervision  of  penman- 
ship work  in  the  grades. 

Mr.  Pitkin  is  a  wide-awake,  aggressive, 
progressive  teacher.  He  is  not  content  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others,  nor  to  con- 
tinue through  force  of  habit  in  his  own 
tracks,  but,  instead,  is  ever  on  the  lookout 
for  something  better  than  that  which  he 
has  had.  And  as  a  consequence,  his  work 
in  Coldwater,  both  in  the  High  .School  and 
as  concerns  the  penmanship  in  the  grades, 
is  receiving  the  attention  sucli  work  should 
receive  in  all  of  our  schools. 

He  is  a  hard  worker,  a  close  student,  a 
thorough  man,  and  possessed  of  a  high 
sense  of  honor.  Moreover,  he  has  that  nee 
essary  quality  of  tact  and  wit  which  aids 
him  to  achieve  where  others  fail.  It  there- 
fore gives  us  pleasure  to  thus  introduce  him 
briefly  to  our  many  wide-awake,  progres- 
sive, appreciative  readers. 


FLOURISHING  IN  COLORS 

1  Specimen.  3  LOlors.  one  color  printed,  each  C    .20 

1  "         3  coloi-s.  all  pen  work,  each       -         -  .35 

1  '•  3color«.  ■•  ■■        [more  elaboratej  eat'h    .50 

Mailed  postpaid  in  tube.  Fine  for  framing.  "  Master- 
pieces," some  of  my  patrons  pronounce  them.  Mr.  Zaner 
says:  *' Mr.  Gerhold's  bird  and  scroll  tlourishch  are  skill- 
el  and  out-of-the-ordinary.     They  repre- 


t-ll  as  in  lin 


Address. 


L.  E    GERHOLD. 
410  Chemical   BIdg..  St.  Louis.  No. 


Penman  Earns  $50  a  Day. 

W.  C.  Henning,  of  Ceder  Rapids,  Iowa, 
was  just  a  penman  at  an  average  sal- 
ary. He  studied  FRANCIS  B.  COURT- 
NEY'S book  for  detecting  Forgery  and 
Raised  Checks  and  secured  $200.00  and 
expenses  in  his  first  case  and  is  retained 
now  on  a  case  involving  JftO.DOO.  Don't 
stay  in  a  rut.    Send  $2  for  Book  to-day. 

Frauds  B.  oourtney,  ^'^l''^^t''''^^^s. 


Mr.  L.  Madarasz.  the  noted  penman  and 
teacher,  who  for  some  years  has  been  with 
the  Eagan  School  of  Business,  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  will  not  be  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion next  year.  He  is  therefore  open  to  en- 
gagement, and  we  doubt  not  but  tliat  w  hen 
the  profession  learns  of  it  he  will  have  more 
openings  at  his  disposal  than  he  will  know 
what  to  do  with.  He  will  not  conduct  bis 
summer  school  this  year  as  usual,  but  will 
take  his  vacation  and  be  ready  for  business 
either  August  or  September  1st. 


Mrs.  Permelia  Solomon 

requests  the  pleasure  of  your  company 

at  the  wedding  reception  of  her  daughter 

Nellie  Amelia 

and 

Mr.  Kobert  Joseph  Kennett 

on  Tuesday  evening  the  twelfth  of  June 

from  eight  until  ten  o'clock 

Fifteen  hundred  and    twenty-three    Green 

Street 

in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 

At  Home 

Wednesday  evenings 

in  September 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

LSARN  TO  DRAW 

For  PASTIME  or  COIN.  We  teach  Pen  Drawing 
by  correspondence,  and  teach  it  SUCCESS- 
FULLY, as  our  students'  testimonials  will  prove. 
YOU  can  learn  as  well  as  others,  whether  yen 
possess  talent  or  not.  If  you  are  interested  in 
this  line  of  work,  and  aretdesirous  of  learning  a 
profession  that  PAYS,  write  for  temis  and  par- 
ticulars to 

THE  GALLOiWAY  'CHOOL  OF  DRAWING. 
5  WEST   THIRD  ST.  POTTSTOWN,   PA. 


GRAND  SUMMER  OFFER 

For  25c.  ',ne:.:i';;t.;a;,K:m;;r«;-;^ir';«';l,^fu; 


STUDY 

LAW 

AJ 

HOME 


THE  ORIGINAL  SCaOOl.    m.^tra. 

RefOgnized  by  fourlsjinil  ediu-ators. 
Eiperienoed  and  competent  instruct- 
ors, lakes  spare  time  only.  Tlircc 
courses— Preparatory,  BU8inrs.«.  Col- 
lege. Prepares  for  practice.  Will 
tietter  your  condition  and  prospects 
in  business,  .students  and  graduatca 
everywhere.  Full 


»rrcr 


particulars 

•  pecli  ■ 

FKEE. 

THE   SPRAGUE 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

733M>jesticBlog. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


llow  <letected    and 

^f/^jy/      demonstrated  ill  a  300- 

''       paged    book    by   a 

world-famed    h  a  ii  d- 

wriling  expert;  bound  in  lawsheep;  mailed  for  $2.00. 

Expert  counsel    and    testimony   given  respecting 

forged  or  conte-sted  writing  by  Daniel  T.   Ames, 

.Mountain  View,  California. 

On  May  12,  190fi,  Mr.  D.T.  Ames.the  veteran 
penman  and  recognized  leader  in  Expert 
Handwriting  wrote  in  part  as  follows:  "  My 
loss  in  San  Francisco,  and  my  building  in 
Mountain  View,  wipes  me  clean  out  finan- 
cially. The  most  that  remains  is  the  few 
books,  except  possibly  the  plates  wliich 
were  stored  in  a  vault  not  yet  opened  since 
the  fire." 

Any  one  interested  in  Expert  Handwrit- 
ing questions,  cannot  act  too  quickly  in 
purchasing  the  above  book.  Only  a  few  are 
for  sale,  as  nearly  all  have  been  sold.  Be- 
sides, the  author  can  no  doubt  use  the 
money  advantageously  at  tiiis  time.  Our 
advice  is  "  get  the  book."  It  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  best  book  of  the  kind  published. 
Zaner  &  Bloser. 
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Firsi-Class  Pemneq  Warned. 

We  can  use  One  Hundred  Penmen 

who  also  teach  Bookkeeping. 

WHITE  TODAY. 


f.ORtiiieiilal  XeacHeis'  AoeQcy. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

Free  Registr.\tion  if  you  mention 
tliis  paper. 


A  SgVARE  PEALr 


To  teacher  and  to  school.  Maybe  you  think  it  would  be  to  ou 
you  to  change:  BUT  — WE  DON'T  advise  you  to  change  if  you 
of  any  kind  to  lure  the  teacher  from  his  allegiance.  That  is 
school  employers  have  relied  on  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


iterest  (pecuniarily)  to  i 
doing  well.  We  ofter  n 
e  of  the  reasons   why   bu 


VNION    TCACHERS^    BVRCAV, 

205  Broak.c|-v7ay«  Ne-vr  York.. 


Known  for  many  year 


nal  Teacher's  Bureau. 


Hi  <J3^^«y8g^<^sfag^z^z!«^^!^^^^<^<'i»a;^^  ll  I 
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One  of  the  finest  examples  of  pen  portraits  ever  presented  for  the  student  of  this  art.  It  is  presented  large  so  as  to  show  the 
pen  technic  plainlv.  Scrutinize  it  closely  if  you  would  learn  to  appreciate  or  do  similar  work.  Note  the  soft  outlines  of  the  hair, 
beard,  and  clothes  ;  also  of  the  expressive  eyes  and  strong  nose.  Squint  at  it  to  see  the  gentle  and  subtle  lights,  shades,  and 
shadows.  Can  you  define  the  outlines  of  the  eyebrows?  "Art  is  to  conceal  art,"  which  is  to  say  that  art  (technic)  should  not  be 
hard  and  conspicuous,  but  subordinate  to  depiction  of  character.    [  EDITOR.  ] 
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iMODERATf 
RICH 

BiDROssED  -Pin 
^ND  Ink  Portraits 


WANTED  i:r„^/,-. 


of     Cc 


ial 


^^^^^^^^^  Branches.  Advance  Fee  Not 
^^^^^^■^^  Required.  Positions  in  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  Penman- 
ship, Commercial  Branches,  also  Teachers  of 
Stenography.  Salaries  $600  to  $1,500.  Register 
early.     Send  for  circulars. 

ANNA  M.  THURSTON.  Ma.na.ger. 

378  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 
Thurston  Teachers*  Agency. 


Superscription  by  F.  B.  Courtney, 
McDonald  Business  Institute,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ATTENTION-SPECIAL  OFFER-FREE  REGISTRATION 


In  the 


Tide 


hermerhorn  Teachers'  Agency,  3  E.  14th  St.. 
New  York  City. 

Send  for  circulars  NOW.     File  your  record  for 
immediate  positions  or  for  Sept  ,  liKttS. 

JOHN  C.  ROCKWELL.  Manager. 


CENTRAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


In  our  Commercial  Teafliers"  d* 
slxty-tlve  calls  for  teachers  last 
could  not  respond  for  lack  of  ava 
need  a  number  of  well  qualified  b 
ceived  the  past  few  days.  With  u 
openings  but  a  question  of  men  ti 


ieasOn,    to    which    we 
laole  candidates.    We 
len  NOW  for  calls  re- 
\  it  is  not  a  question  of 
on  ot  men  to  recommend.    If  you 
ly  not   let  us  hear  from   you  I    Can 
well 'lualified  beg'inneis     Address, 

E.  C.  ROGERS.  N&nager. 

Columbus.  O. 


SCHOOL   FOR   SALE 


Southern  Ohio.     Fifty  miles  i< 

Uege.  New  equipment  ant 
rooms.  Lease  for  three  years.  Present  daily  at 
tendance,  63.  A  growing  city.  Four  railroads 
Electric  line  connecting  30,000  people.  Twenty 
sis  rural  deliveries  in  county.  A  bargain  at  in 
ventory    price-      Must  close  deal  by  July  1st. 

Lock  Box   I08.  Jackson,  Ohio. 


wbnted: 


Teachers  of  Bookkeeping 


Penmanship,      Shorffaand 

(Cirahani  System),  also  Managers  for 
branch  schools.  We  have  a  chain  of  27 
Colleges,  expect  to  open   more.      Address, 

Drau§hon's  Business  College  Co  . 

Nashville.  Tenn. 

\  The  Pratt  Teachers*  Agency*  \ 

\  70  Fifth  Avenue,  Nbw  York,  \ 

\  Recommends  college  and  normal  gradii-  F 

\  ates,  specialists,  and  other  teachers  to  col-  \ 

\  leges,  schools  and  families.  ► 

j  The  Agency  receives  many  calls  for  com-      \ 

\  niercial  teachers  from  public  and  pr 

1  schools,  and  business  colleges. 

\  WM.  O.  PRATT. 


r.  Mfc««r*r-  \ 


ISAAC    PITMAN    TEACHERS    WANTED. 

We  are  In  need  of  several  competent  teachers 
of  the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand.  During  the  last 
year  we  have  received  many  more  calls  for  com- 
petent teachers  than  we  have  been  able  to  supply. 
Teachers  open  for  engagements  should  commun- 
icate with  us  immediately.  No  charges  made 
for  registration. 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS, 

ai   UNION   SQUARE.  NEW  YORK 


IN  MARCH,  41  CALLS;    60  IN  APRIL, 

Not  since  the  organisation  of  this  Agencv  have  we  had  so  great  a  volume  of  busines^s  as  this  spring.  Of  our  calls* 
98  per  cent  come  directly  from  the  school  officials  themselves,  high  schools,  commercial  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
colleges,  besides  academies  and  seminaries.  We  have  a  splendiii  list  of  teachers  this  year,  ranging  from  ambitious 
beginners  at  from  $50  to  $65,  up  to  rinely-t rained  men.  of  large  experience,  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  from  »i..'juO  to  {1.800. 
Within  afew  davs.  we  have  placed  one  ijreggman  atei,(XK».  anotherat  tl.2U-i :  one  B  Pitman  at  81,uuO,and  two  com- 
mercial men  at  J1.40uand  »I,5W  respectively.      No  charge  to  schools;    no  enrollment  fee  for  teachers.      Full  informa- 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 


A  Specialty  by  a.  Specialist, 


E.  E.  Gaylord,  Manage 


Prospect  Hill.  Beverly.  Ma 


^i 
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We    Ha^ve    Positiork.s 

to  fill  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada;  in  Public,  Business, 
Normal,  and  Military  Schools,  Colleges,  Academies,  etc.  Also 
business  positions.     Work  of  all  grades;  salaries  to  match. 

We   Need   Merv  and  Women 


to  fill  these  places.    While  i 

n'e  hai-e  aiiraj-s  more  pos 

If  competent,   and    yoi 

these  departments  :     I.  Con 


re  enrolled  in  ont 
II.  General  Teache 


No    Positlofv  — No    Pak.y 


all 


Its. 
vhetlier 


■  Yoi: 


Free  Registration  is  offered 
rest."  When  writing  for  L 
or  both. 

The  Business  Employment  Bureau 


enrolls  both  m< 
kind.     Position 
ies,  etc..    as 
salaries  fro 


^i^^FMl 


women  ir/io  are  competent  ;~-we  don'tjwant  tlie   other 

-veil-trained,  expert  accountants,  stenographers,  secretar- 

,ell    as  technical   and   professional    people,    are    always    open,   at 

$90<3  up.    If  vou,  your  pupils  or  friends,  can  fill  any  of  these  places 

=end  for  blanks  for  vourself   and   give  us   the  nr  -    "' 


es  of  others. 


^^^^uim^U^i^tAu^afr      ^ 


Are  You  A  Teacher? 


:ir  SO: 


Do  You  WANT  A  Position? 


IT  WILL  NOT  COST  you  a  cent  to  file 
your  application  with  us,  and  it  will 
not  cost  you  any  more  if  we  secure  a 
position  for  you.  It  does  not  matter  what 
system  of  shorthand  you  are  qualified  to 
teach  or  what  other  subjects  you  can  han- 
dle for  commercial  work,  if  you  are  a  com- 
mercial teacher  and  want  a  position,  write 
us  at  once.  We  supply  schools  with  teach- 
ers without  charge  to  either  party.  Send 
for  application  blank. 


McKee  Publishing  Company 

Estex-o,    F'lorlcla. 


THE 

MUSSELMAN 
PUBLICATIONS 

BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 

<  >ne  of  the  neatest  and  brightest  little  works 
on  Conirnercial  Correspondence.  Unlike  any 
thing  else  published.  Write  for  sample 
pages.    Single  copy  setit  postpaid  for  50c. 

NEW  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 


Practical  Bookkeeping  Commercia.!  Law 

High  School  Bookkeeping  Basincss  Speller 

Try  a  box  of  Musselman's 
Perfection  Pens,  25  cents. 

For  full  information  and  sample  pages,  write 


D.    L.    MUSSELMAN 
PUBLISHING    CO. 

QUINCY,  ILL 


^^^^u4/ned^^/£(/^u^afi-      ^ 
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Gems  in  Light  and  Shade  by  the  late  C.  C.  Canan. 


Gillott  s  Pens 


The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens 


PRINCIPALITY  PEN,  No.  1 

TpTWm 

OTT'S         J 


—    O    CIILOTT': 


VICTORIA  PEN,  No.  303 


DOUBLE  ELASTIC  PEN,  No.  604  E.  F 


Gilloll's  Pens  Gillott's  Pens  have  for  seventv-hve  years 
stood  the  most  exacting  tests  at  the  hands  of  Professional 
and  Business  Penmen.  Extensively  imitated,  but  never 
epualled.  Gillott's  Pens  still  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as 
regards  Temper,  Elasticity  and  Durability. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

JosepH  Gillott  est  Sons 

ALFRED  FIELD  <a  CO..  Sole  Agents 
93  Chambers  St.  NEW  YORK 


ni  ^J^^'e^&UrJy^n^i^^&lMi^^Ki^^^^'M^^i^^^  iH 
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Lessons  In  Wash  Drawing 
and  Enftrossinft. 

K.   L.   BROWN,        KOCKLANU,    'l  A  I  N  E 


Cataloaue  This  design  shows  how  a  lit- 
cever  tie  decorative  work  win  add  to 
the  effectiveness  of  a  piece  of 
lettering.  Good  judgment  and  taste  in  the 
use  of  ornaments  is  the  result  of  careful 
study  and  experience.  Even  the  e.xperien- 
ced  designer  cannot  always  make  his  draw- 
ings "hang  together"  without  making  re- 
peated changes  in  the  pencil  sketch.  The 
beginner  should  improve  every  opportunity 
for  pencil  drawing  in  designing  ornate  ini- 
tials, start  words,  borders,  etc.  Study  the 
work  of  others,  but  do  not  make  exact  cop- 
ies of  another's  work  and  try  tn  pass  them 
as  your  own.  While  you  may  deceive  many 
you  cannot  deceive  all,  and  by  such  prac- 
tice you  are  cheating  yourself  of  that  train- 
ing which  is  highly  essential  for  your  suc- 
cess as  a  designer. 

Proceed  with  this  design  as  directed  in 
previous  lessons.  First,  an  accurate  pencil 
drawing,  then  trace  in  waterproof  ink. 
Studv  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  or- 
naments on  initial  C.  Follow  with  the 
brush  work.  The  word  for  and  straight 
lines,  were  added  last  with  Chinese  white 
in  a  clean  pen.  It  matters  little  what  color 
is  used  in  treating  the  values.  We  used  a 
color  obtained  hy  mixing  Vandyke  brown, 
light  red  and  a  few  touches  of  yellow  ochre. 
Do  not  get  too  much  red  in  the  mixture. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  criticise  copies  of 
this  lesson,  and  if  drawings  are  mailed  to 
us,  prepaid  with  return  postage,  we  will  re- 
turn them  promptly  with  criticism.  Let'em 


DESIGNER    AND   ENUkOSSEK 
R-oekland  X  Main 

~  S-LlNDlAKAPOJilMQ. 


RACTICAL  WORK 
with  instructions. 
To  introduce  I  will 
send  it  with  my 
Steel  Square  Pock- 
et Folder,  a  wonderful  mechanical  educator,  that 
shows  how  pen  work  is  applied  practically,  en- 
closed in  a  Morocco  Case  with  pockets  suitable 
for  carrying  cards,  street  car  tickets,  etc.,    ^A/» 


ol  a  Life  Time. 


For  a  young  man  who  is  familiar  with 
penmanship  and  has  some  monev  to 
invest  to  become  a  partner  in  a  pub- 
lishing business  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic school  writing  question.  Xo  busi- 
ness promises  more  for  the  future  than 
this.  The  firm  ia  a  well  known  one, 
reliable  and  successful,  and  desires  a 
young  man  to  assist  in  this  work.  A 
life  work  with  limitless  possibilities 
for  a  capable,  honest,  energetic  young 
man.    Address, 

ar  •    »•     ▼▼•f 

CARE  The  Business  Educator 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


$600   to  $2000   positions  s«c-ut-oa    by    us.       Now  is  the  time  to   register  for 
Summ«r  or  F^a.!!  position.      We  need  about  50  teachers   NOW.       Address, 

1S36  Fischer  Bxilldin^,  CKSca^o«  UK 
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The  general  demand  for  a  thoroughly  practical  book  on  business  correspond- 
ence has  induced  us  to  revise  our  "  New  Business  Correspondence  "  so  thor- 
oughly that  it  now  meets  the  requirements  of  the  most  exacting  teacher  of 
letter-writing.  We  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  a  business  letter  is 
written  for  the  purpose  of 

Producing,  Retaining,  or  Augmenting 

business,  and  that,  as  such  an  instrument,  its  essential  elements  are  more 
than  correct  orthography  and  grammatical  propriety.  Beyond  doubt  this  book 
is  exactly  what  hundreds  of  teachers  in  commercial  schools  and  commercial 
high  schools  have  been  desiring  for  years.  Orders  for  specimen  copies  will 
be  booked  now  to  be  shipped  June  20th.  We  shall  not  deny  any  earnest 
teacher  the  privilege  of  examining  this  book,  but  we  shall  appreciate  a  remit- 
tance of  15c  with  each  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and  packing. 

□  ES   MOINES,   IOWA. 


S^ 


ECIMENS 


1  Scrapbook  Specimen,  10c 

1  Dozen  Cards.  20c 
Diplomas  Filled,  Designs 

Lessons  by  Mail 
Address, 


WICHITA,    KAS. 


D.    L.    CALLISON 


liandwrifing  Experts 

The  book  by  the  World  renowned 
penman,  Francis  B.  Courtney  —  is 
guaranteed  to  make  penmen  "  Hand- 
writing Experts" — the  highest  paid  of 
all  penmen.  Particulars  free  or  sent 
for  two-dollars. 

Francis  B.  Courtney,  b^'to/""  w^is. 


RED  INK  tl 


nticisms,  typewritten  mstruc- 
nd  all  copies  written  fresh 
from  my  pen  are  some  features  of 
our  famous  courses  in  Business  Writing.  Ornamen- 
tal Writing.  Engrossing.  Designing,  etc.,  by  mail. 

The  Ransomerian  contains  many  portraits  of  stud- 
ents, beautiful  specimens  of  penmanship;  full  infor- 
mation about   our  mail   courses,  and   it's  FREE. 
Right  now  'Write. 


3825  Euclid  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


.'^^'?sa^r<i>- 


Book  Ceviews 


"Isaac  Pitman's  .Short  Course  in  Short- 
hand," reviewed  in  the  May  number  of  THE 
Business  educator,  is  also  issued  in 
"Lesson  Sheet  Form"  for  the  '' I'se  of 
Schools  and  Teachers  Giving  Instruction  in 
Shorthand  by  Correspondence,"  price  $1.25. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  happy  adaptation 
of  the  material  found  in  the  text  book  to 
correspondence  purposes. 

"Practical  Penmanship"  by  H.  B.  Leh- 
man, Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is 
the  attractive  title  of  a  yellow-backed, 
'ixS'a.  thirty-eight-paged  booklet  contain- 
ing the  copies  now  running  in  THE  BUSI- 
NESS Educator,  and  in  the  form  used  in 
his  own  classes  in  .St.  Louis.  Price  20  cents. 
It  is  gotten  up  in  a  unique  and  attractive 
manner. 

The  McKee  Shorthand  Magazine,  sub- 
scription, 50  cents  a  year,  Estero,  Fla.. 
reaches  our  desk  regularly  and  looks  as 
though  it  were  enjoj'ing  prosperity  as  well 
as  summer  sunshine  the  year  around. 

"A  Voyage  to  Lilliput"  by  Jonathan 
Swift,  published  bj'  the  Phonographic  Insti- 
tute Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  now 
found  in  their  large  and  ever  increasing 
library.  It  contains  60  pages  of  shorthand 
plates,  engraved  and  printed  in  the  style 
that  has  made  Cincinnati  famous. 


KORF  AN  ^^'^  ^^  ""^  blackest  free-flowitlg 
■*^*^^***^  ink  ever  made — it  conies  in  large 
sticks,  enough  for  years  of  steady  use — Best  for 
ornamental  writing— beautiful,  true  hair  lines- 
Full  directions  of  how  to  mix  to  get  best  results 
accompany  each  order.  |3  by  registered  mail  for 
a  stick.  L.  MA.DA.R.A.SZ, 

1281  Third  Ave..  N«w  York. 


BLANK  Ca'rDS  L™ 


I  will  «nte  your  PARnQ 
name  on  one  dozen  uHrlLIO 
for  I5e. 

I  win  give  free  a  pack  of  sam. 
pies  and  send  terms  to  agents 
with  each  order. 

ery    best   blank 


nls 


17    differ 


olon 


100 


COMIC  JOKER  CARDS 


t  25  different 
kinds.  Many  new, 
10(1  postpaid,  23c.  Less  for  more.  Ink.  Glossy  Black 
or  Very  Best  White.  15c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Hol- 
der, 10c.  Grillott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in 
Card  Writing.    Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE.  CARRICK,  PENNA. 


In  response  to  the  many  calls  for 

Instruction  in  Card  Writing 

I    have  prepared  a  course  •! 

Six  Lessons  by  Mail  for  $3 

Cash  in  advance.  As  my  time  is  lim- 
ited, I  shall  enroll  only  25  students 
at  one  time.  Sirnple  lessons,  50c., 
which  may  be  deducted  when  bal- 
ance of  course  is  ordered. 

1  STILL  SBLL  THE  BE5T  BLANK 
CARDS  ON  THE  MARKET 

F.  S.  HEATH,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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Ambitious   Penmen 

Don't  spend  your  best  years  "just  a 
penman."  Become  a  Handwriting  ]Cx- 
pert  by  studying  the  world  renowned 
penman's  — Francis  B.  Courtney  — 
method  of  detecting  Forgery  and 
Raised  Checks.  Price,  $2.00.  It  quali- 
ties you. 

Francis  B.  Conrtney,  Bo'*x"7r"''^w^is. 


(The  First  of  a  Series  of  Le 
irtin,  Boston,  Mass.) 


Lettering  by  Mr.  F.  W. 


Do  It  now 


The  teachers*  agencies  are  crowded  and  annoyed  with  the 
$,W  and  $60  a  month  stripe  of  teachers,  but  they  are  exhaust- 
ing every  means  at  their  command  to  find  men  tliat  can  fill 
the  $1,500,  $1,800  and  $2,000  positions.  In  these  days  of  sharp 
competition  a  school  proprietor  can  not  pay  a  large  salary  to 
any  teacher  unless  he  can  earn  it.  Why  not  wake  up  to  this 
tact  right  now  and  begin  at  once  to  increase  your  earning 
capacity?  Don't  ask  anybody  to  guarantee  you  a  position  if 
you  will  become  a  good  penman.  That  is  cowardly.  If  you 
have  a  drop  of  penmanship  blood,  and  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  of  back  bone  in  you  I  caution  you  against  lying  awake 
niglits  arguing  against  taking  up  this  course  on  the  ground 
that  you  cannot  learn  it,  for  I  know  better.  I  know  that  any 
good  business  writer  can  learn  text  lettering.  If  you  are  not 
earning  over  $60  a  month  there  is  something  wrong  some- 
where. Take  account  of  stock.  Find  out  what  it  is  that  is 
keeping  you  down,  and  push  the  monster  aside.  School  men 
are  willing  and  want  to  earn  good  salaries.  A  young  man 
that  can  assist  in  tiie  commercial  department  of  a  business 
school  and  do  engrossing  is  at  a  premium  today.  NOW  is 
the  time  to  begin,  and  begin  NOW. 

materials 

A   good  quality  of  hard  paper,  one  straight  pen-holder,  a 
few  Soennecken  Pens  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  an  ink  that  has  a  good 
body  when  dry  — coupled  with  a  desire  and  a  determination 
to  learn  text-lettering  — a  re  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  begin  with. 

Cessoti  I 

Sit  facing  the  desk,  having  pen-holder 
cross  the  fore-finger  just  below  the  knuckle- 
joint.  Always  keep  the  slot  in  the  pen 
moistened  with  ink,  and  touch  the  points 
of  the  pen  on  the  ink  well  each  time  you 
load  the  pen  to  avoid  getting  too  much  ink 
on  the  pen.  Make  at  least  one  full  page  of 
each  principle  found  in  this  lesson. 


a  iinlf  tal;^5  uy  no 
j'loor  ^pacc  than  a 
ojoaicr  ^  ^Oirl  ij^mauc^ 

z}hcd  biftcrcncc  l>cmc^ 


V 


GET  THE 

BEST 

I    hiiv._-  fliaiiged  my  add^e^s.  but    not    the  i|iialil>- 
ot  my  work-      If  yuu  want  a  dozen  cards  u  ritl..-n  iii  a 
stylt- tliat  very  few  can  equal,  send  me  25  tents  — I've 
run  out  of  the  20  cent  kind. 

Diploma-^  tilled,  Resolutions  engrossed    work  pre- 
pared for  engraving,  and  cuts  furnished.    Work  al- 
ways artistic—  prices  always  moderate. 

T.  COTTRTNET, 
735  Walnut  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

By  F.  W.  Martin,  Boston,  Mass.    See  lesson  on  this  pajie. 

isIt  blank  cards  P^r 


Designs  and  Card  Writers'  Manual,  2c.  lai  Hot 
Air  Cards,  30c.  100  Lovers'  Cards,  30c;  100  New 
Scroll  Cards,  30c.  SKIDOO!  The  latest  card,  printed 
in  three  colors.  You  will  laugh  and  grow  rich  in 
selling  these  cards.  100,  30c.  One  dozen  written 
skidoo  cards,  20c.  Agent's  outfit,  2c.  Send  an 
order  today  and  I  will  please  you.     Address, 

W.  McBEE, 
19  Snyder  St.,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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(intended  for  subscribers  only.) 
Under  this  heading  Mr.  Zaner  criticises  specimens 
of  penmanship,  drawing,  etc.,  submitted  to  him. 
Postage  should  be  enclosed  if  specimens  are  to  be 
returned.  He  will  also  endeavor  to  answer  any  and 
all  questions  pertaining  to  penmanship  matters,  or  if 
thought  best,  questions  may  be  submitted  through 
this  department  to  the  readers  of  our  journal  for  vol- 
unteer answers.  This  gives  the  readers  of  The 
Business  Educator  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  one  who  has  made  this  work  a  life-time  study,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  contribute  thereto. 

W.  P.  R.  You  are  doing  nicely.  Try  to  be 
a  little  more  precise  without  being  too  re- 
stricted in  action.  Some  of  your  work  looks 
a  trifle  hurried.  Do  everything  carefully 
but  freely. 

T.  J.  S.  Watch  beginning  and  finishing 
strokes  of  all  capitals.  Your  capital  S  looks 
too  much  like  L.  Thetopof  /is  too  angular. 
The  beginning  strokes  in  most  of  your  capi- 
tals are  not  curving  enough.  Your  move- 
ment is  too  restricted  for  professional  writ- 
ing, particularly  upon  the  capital  letters, 
and  you  seem  to  use  the  fingers  more  than 
you  should  in  the  small  letters.  You  are 
improving,  but  it  will  require  much  more 
practice  and  time  to  become  a  professional- 
You  would  do  well  to  work  from  Mr  Leh. 
man's  lessons. 

R.  P.  K.,  Ohio.  Too  many  angles  in  your 
small  letters.  Your  loops  are  too  slender. 
Your  capitals  lack  uniformity  in  height  and 
slant.  Your  movement  is  not  large  and  free 
and  bold  enough,  particularly  for  capitals. 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 


J.  S.  Study  form  more  closely.  You  make 
angles  sometimes  where  there  should  be 
turns,  as  in  the  bottom  of  1.  The  upper 
part  of  ills  too  large,  and  the  central  loop  too 
long.    Curve  down  stroke  in  O  more. 

J.  \.  M.,  Mich.  You  are  starting  out 
splendidly.  Keep  it  up,  and  a  good  hand- 
writing is  as  sure  to  follow  as  day  follows 
night.  Just  use  a  little  more  arm  move- 
ment and  a  little  less  finger  movement  in 
your  capital  letters.  Send  work  each  month 
for  examination. 

E.  E.,  Ottawa.  Indeed  you  are  improving. 
Your  small  letters  are  better  than  your  cap- 
itals. Make  capitals  larger  and  strike  them 
off  boldly. 

A.  L.,  Minn.  Good!  Practice  words  a 
trifle  more  deliberately.  Think  of  the  de- 
tails of  letters,  such  as  turns,  angles,  slant, 
spacing,  loops,  retraces,  etc.,  while  writing 
words.  By  so  doing  you  will  be  able  to 
write  less  rapidly  and  thereby  more  sys- 
tematically.   You  are  on  the  right  road. 

O.  S.,  Iowa.  Your  work  is  not  j-et  ready 
for  the  Professional  Certificate.  It  is  not 
strong  enough.  You  need  to  increase  the 
speed  on  the  small  letters  and  to  use  the 
fingers  less.  Watch  the  dowm  strokes,  mak- 
ing them  as  straight  as  possible  without 
forming  an  angle  at  the  base  of  such  letters 
as  1  and  ii.  Your  capitals  lack  boldness. 
However.  3-ou  are  improving  and  should 
persevere.  Better  start  on  Nr.  Courtney's 
lessons  when  they  appear  in  September,  or 
else  review  thoroughly  Mr.  Lister's  lessons. 

R.  M.  L.,  Texas.  You  need  to  study  form 
more  closely.  Your  writing  is  a  trifle  large. 
You  make  some  letters  much  larger  than 
others.  Therefore,  watch  the  height  of  the 
minimum  letters.  Also  watch  the  size  of 
your  loop  letters,  as  all  loops  should  be  the 
same  in  size. 

E.  C.  X.,  S.  D.  Your  penmanshippossesses 
many  excellent  points.     Follow  Mr.  Doner's 


final  instructions  closely,  and  you  may  se- 
cure our  Certificate.  Watch  slant  of  loop  on 
base  line  in  Z.  That  one  signature  of  yours 
looks  like  an  old  tangled  set  of  harness. 

F.  .X.  B..  Pa.  Your  movement  is  too  slow, 
and  your  touch  too  heavy.  Use  the  fingers 
less  and  the  arm  more.  Cultivate  a  light, 
elastic,  forceful  arm  movement,  and  come 
again. 


E.    F.    H., 
ather   thar 


Pa^ 


leftward 
strokes 


vtucket.  Sta 
ipward.  Curv 
more  and  down  strokes  less  in  ii  and  rn. 
Curve  c  less.  Watch  the  beginning  curves 
in  your  capitals.  Too  frequently  you  start 
them  with  straight  lines  when  they  should 
begin  with  curves.  The  central  loop  in  E 
should  point  downward.  Make  loop  of  L 
longer  on  base  line. 

B.  H.,  Jamaica.  Your  movement  is  not 
free  and  strong  enough.  Use  the  fingers 
less  and  the  arm  more.  Do  not  retouch  t,  d 
and  p.    Practice  upon  plainer  capitals. 

D.  E.  Wiseman  has  re-engaged  for  an 
other  year  as  commercial  teacher  in  the 
Mountain  State  Business  College.  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Wiseman  is  one  of  the 
young  commercial  teachers  who  is  working 
toward  the  front, 

W.  F.  B.,  Pa.  Excellent!  You  can  be- 
come a  professional,  and  in  all  probability 
ought  to  do  so.  It  is  not  often  we  receive  as 
good  work  as  you  have  submitted. 


Every  Professional  Penman  should 
be  a  Subscriber  of  the  Professional 
Edition  of  The  Business  Educator, 
because  every  number  contains  some- 
thing concerning  Penmanship  and 
Penmen. 


A  CALL  FOR  20,000  MORE 


Not  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  nor 
of  recruits  for  our  Army  or  Navy,  but  of  NEW  PRAC- 
TICAL SPELLING.  We  have  just  completed  another 
edition  of  20,000  to  help  meet  the  demand  for  this 
popular  text.  If  you  have  never  seen  our  book,  nor 
heard  of  its  merits,  listen  while  we  tell  you  a  few  of  its 
special  features  : 

NEW  PRACTICAL  SPELLING  contains  6,000  of  the 
most  important  words,  especially  those  used  in  busi- 
ness. The  words  are  classified' and  defined,  diacriti- 
cally  marked,  divided  into  syllables,  numbered,  alpha- 
betically arranged,  the  parts'  of  speech  are  given,  and 
the  correct  capitalization  is  indicated,  making  eight 
particular  advantages,  each  one  of  which,  is  worthy  of 
special  comment.  No  other  spelling  book  has  all  these 
features  combined.  It  is  replete  with  the  best  thoughts 
of  the  best  thinkers  in  short,  snappy  quotations,  one 
at  the  head  of  each  page,  and  several  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  — all  brief,  but  bristling,  and  specially  relevant 
to  the  subject  of  classification  of  the  two  lessons  on 
that  page.  More  than  a  thousand  of  the  finest  gems  of 
thought  have  thus  been  inserted,  each  where  it  would 
best  illustrate  the  lesson  and  make  it  "stick."  As  the 
force  of  the   English  language  depends  almost  wholly 


upon  its  short  words,  we  give  in  Part  One, 1,400  of  these 
burden-bearers  of  our  mother  tongue,  without  defini- 
tion, but  derivatives  of  most  of  these  occur  in  Part 
Two,  where  all  words  are  defined. 

We  do  not  claim  that  this  book  is  superior  to  our 
Practical  Spelling,  which  for  many  years  has  been  the 
most  popular  commercial  speller  on  the  market,  but 
the  new  book  will  probably  prove  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  some  schools.  A  superintendent  writes  :  "We 
are  usin.g  your  New  Practical  Spelling  in  our  school, 
and  I  think  it  the  best  planned  book  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw."     Hundreds  of  others  think  the  same. 

If  vou  want  the  best,  you  will  surely  desire  to  use 
one  or  the  other  of  these  books  in  your  school  the  com- 
ing season.  A  samole  copy  of  either  text  will  be 
mailed,  free  of  charge,  to  any  teacher  or  school  princi- 
pal who  would  like  to  give  it  a  careful  examination, 
with  a  view  to  introduction. 

Write  for  illustrated  cotalogue,  describing  our 
other  books  on  the  subjects  of  English,  letter  writing, 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  shorthand,  typewriting, 
bookkeeping,  business  practice,  etc.  —also  our  pofmlar 
pocket  dictionary. 


THE    PRACTICALr    TEXT    BOOK    COMPANY 


479  Euclid  A.ve. 


Clevela^ncl,  Ohio. 
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Mr.  J.  V.  Dilluian,  whose  portrait  appears 
herewith,  was  born  in  Illinois,  but  when 
quite  young  his  parents  moved  to  Canton, 
Ohio,  where  he  grew  to  young  manhood. 
After  completing  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  place,  he  pursued  a  business 
course  with  the  Canton  Actual  Business 
College,  after  whicli  he  kept  books  for  a 
year.  He  entered  the  Xanerian  in  1901  and 
completed  the  work  the  following  year, 
upon  the  completion  of  which  he  engaged 
with  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Chicago  to  engross  policies.  But  pre- 
ferring teaching  to  office  work,  he  returned 
to  Canton,  where  he  taught  in  the  school 
he  had  formerly  attended.  Later  on  he  en- 
gaged with  the  Peterson  College,  Scottdale 
and  Punxsutawney,  Pa.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged as  principal  of  the  cotnmercial  and 
penmanship  w^ork  in  the  Elyria  Business 
College.  Mr.  Dillman  is  an  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  penmanship  and  is  doing  what 
he  can  to  encourage  all  with  w^hotu  he 
comes  in  contact  to  write  well.  He  contrib- 
uted out  of  his  own  purse  the  money  for  the 
Zanerian  gold  medal  to  be  given  June  first 
to  the  pupil  making  most  improvement 
during  the  past  year  in  that  institution. 


By  H.  P.  Greenwall,  Ridgeway,  Pa. 


25  PER  CENT.  CASH  COMMISSION 

if  you  take  orders  for  my  cards. 
Price,  15  cents  per  dozen.     Send  4 
cents  in  stamps  for  sample  case  and 
instructions. 

C.  R.  TATE,  Cincinnati,  Oblo 
Care  Bartlett  CoUece 


DESIGNED  AND  FILLED. 
RESOLUTIONS,  MEMORIALS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, ETC.,  ENGROSSED. 
LETTERHEADS    DESIGNED    AND 
FURNISHED. 

SRMUEL    D.    HOLT. 

penman  and  desioner. 

208  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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Know 
How  to 
File 

-Document 
—Legal  Bl 

ard  Re< 

redil  Reports 
—  Deposit  Tickets 

\surance  Policies 
—Books      —Reports 

amples     —Check; 
—Clippings 
—Notes — Le  tiers— Pap< 

Simply  check  the  items  that  in- 
£rest  you  most — write  name  here- 


out this  advertisement  and  mail  tu 
;'s  the  first  step  in  simplifvinp  vour  office 
LLtury  detail.     An<l  do  it'.NONV, 
THE  SlIiW-WlLKKR  r03IPA\T,  Mnskejron.  1 
Branch  at  Chicaijo  in  ilie  Marquette  Buihiinj. 


e:ste:rbrook's  pcns 


"Easy  to  write  with. 
CORRECT  DESIGN 


— .  Hard  to  use  up." 

UNIFORM  TEMPER        DURABILITY 


150    STYLES 


A  1  Professional 

Fine  pointed  and  elastic 

for  card  writing 


Text  Writers  *53  Business  and  Cull«oe 

Made  in  3  widths  and  with  long     "i^h  fine  and  extra  fine  pointi. 
point  to  both  left  and  right  Elastic  and  smooth  writing 


Csterbrook   Steel   Pen  Mf^*  Co. 

2«  John  St.,  l*f.  Y.  City  C»mdl«n,  P*«w  J«, 


E 


XPERIENCED  business  college  man, 
principal,  matiaiier  and  advertising 
expert.  Ready  July.  Sotiie  money  to 
invest.  ADVERTISING    EXPERT. 

Care  of  Business  Edunilor,  Cohn/ihiis,  Ohio. 


FINEST    PENMANSHIP    SVPPLIES    OBTAINABLE. 

On  goods  listed  below  we  pay  postage  on  those   that  go  by  mail  and  purchaser  pays  carriage  charges  on  those  that  go  by  express  or  freight.    Of 
course  the  cheapest  way  is  to  order  in  fair  sized  quantities  and  have  them  go  by  freight. 


PENS  AND    HOLDERS.       BY  MAIL,  PREPAID. 


Zanerian  Fine  Writer  Pen— The  best 
and  finest  fine  writing  pen  made — best 
for  engrossing,  card  writing  and  all  fine 

cript  work.     Gross  $1.00,  %  gross  25c. 

dozen  - --.12c 

Zanerian  Ideal  Pen— One  of  the  best 
pens  made  for  seneral  penwork^busi- 
less  or  ornamental.  One  of  the  best 
Dens  for  beginners  in  penmanship. 
3ross    75c.    %  gross  25c.    1    dozen    10c 

Zanerian  Medial  Pen — A  high-grade 
nediuin,  extra  smooth-pen  for  business 
vriiing.  None  better.  Just  right  for 
itudents  and  accountants.  Gross  75c, 
K  gross-- 25c 

Zanerian  Business  Pen— A  smooth, 
durable,  common  sense  business  pen. 
For  unshaded  business  writing,  it  lias 
never  been  excelled,  if  equaled.  Gross 
75c,    ^    gross   25c.     I    dozen 10c 

GiUott's  Principality  No.  1  Pen— A 
fine  writing  pen.  Gross  $1.00,  %  gross 
25c.  1  dozen -- -12c 

Gillo'tt's  Double  Elastic  E.  F.  No. 
604  Pen— A  medium  fine  writing  pen. 
Gross  75c.   %  gross  25c.  I  dozen  .    -   lOc 

Gilhtt's  Magnum  Quill  E.  F.  No. 
60i  Pen— A  business  pen.  Gross  $1.00. 
i    gross   25c,    I    dozen 12c 

Gilhtt's  No.  305  E.  F.  Pe/J— Used 
largely  for  drawing  purposes.  Gross 
$1.00,    %    gross   25c.    1    dozen 12c 


Gilioifs  Lithographic  Pen  No.  290 
^One  of  the  finest  pointed  drawing 
pens  made.     6  pens  25c,  S  pens I5c 

Gillotts  Crow  Quill  Pen  No.  659— 
Very  tine  points.  6  pens  25c,  3  pens 
- I5c 

Soennecken  Lettering  Pen  —  For 
making  German  Text,  Old  English,  and 
all  broad  pen  letters.  Set  of  12— num- 
bers 1.  I>^.  2.  2^4.  3.  VA.  4.  5  and  6 
single  pointed  and  10.  20  and  30  double 
pointed --- 25c 


Zanerian  Oblique  Penholder— Hand- 
made, rosewood,  12  inches  long,  a 
beautiful  and  perfect  holder.  1  holder 
- 50c 


Fine  Art  Oblique  Holder  —  \n\a.\d 
and  fancy,  hand-made,  rosewood,  and 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  holder  made. 
1  holder  sent  in  a  small  wooden  box, 
- ---$1.(K) 


Excelsior  Oblique  Holder— The  best 
low-priced  oblique  holder  made.  Many 
hundi  eds  of  gross  have  been  sold. 

1  holder - - $  .10 

1  dozen ---     .50 

%  gross-   - ---  MO 

%  gross - 2.15 

1  gross -- 4.25 


light  Penholder  —  Cork  tipped 
;st  for  business  writing,  flourish- 
c.     1  holder  10c,  6  holders  40c,  12 


CARDS.  INK.  PAPER.  ETC. 


Blank  Cards— White     bristol     with 
finest  surface  for  fine  penmanship. 

100  by  mail  postpaid -28c 

500  by  express 


Black  Cards— Best  made  for  white 
ink. 

100  by  mail  postpaid --28c 

.500  by  express -- 75c 

1000  by  express $1.35 

White  Cardboard— V/eddine  Bristol 
for  fine  pen  work.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .60 

12  sheets  by  express I.OO 

2  sheets  by  mail  postpaid .50 

While  Cardboard- With  hard  finish, 
much  like  ledger  paper.  Sheets  are 
nO'A  x33. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .40 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid 5<t 


Black  Cardboard— Finest 
ink.     Sheets  are  22x28. 

6  sheets  by  express 

12  sheets  by  express    

2  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid-  -- 


for   whii 


..50 


Wedding  Paper- Finest  for  penman- 
ship or  drawing.    Sheets  are  21x33. 

6  sheets  by  express $  .50 

12  sheets  by  express .70 

3  sheets  by  mail,  postpaid    50 


1000  by  express.V-V- ---'$1.35     ^V 


Zanerian  Pen,  Pencil,  and  Paintin^ 
Pad.  and  Port/olio,  for  sketching, 
drawing,  and  water  color  painting. 
Contains  40  sheets  for $  .40 


lil  20  c 


.60 


Zanerian  India  Ink— A  fine  drav 
ink  and  best  for  preparing  script 
drawings  for  photo-engraVing. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid $  .30 

1  dozen  bottles  by  express 

Arnold's  Japan  Ink— Nearly  /4  pint 

bottle  bymail  postpaid $  , 

1  pint  by  express 45 

1  quart  by  express 

White  Ink— Very  fine. 

1  bottle  by  mail,  postpaid — $ 

12  bottles  by  express 


Writing  Paper— Finest  12  lb.  paper 
made.  960  sheets  per  ream,  ruling  wide 
and  faint.     I  ream  by  express $2.25 

Writing  Paper  —  Same    quality    as 
above  mentioned  but   10  lb.  per  re; 
1  ream  by  express $2.00 

Practice  Paper— Best  for  the  money 
to  be  had.     1  ream  by  express  ---  $1.50 
Send  stamp  for  samples  of  paper. 

Envelopes — 
100  fine  blue  by  mail,  postpaid--  $  . 
100  fine  white  by  mail,  postpaid--- 
1000  either  kind,  by  express- 1.50 


We  handle  the  best  and  can  s 


i  you  money.  Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Remit  by  money  order,  or  stamps  for  small  amo 


Prices  are  too  low  to  keep  f 


DtS. 


Aadf-ess,    ZANER    (iJL    BLOSER.    COL VMB VS.    OHIO. 
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4  Revulsion  from  Extremes!! 


On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  advocate  oi  theory;  on  the  other, 
the  advocate  of  actual  business  practice  and  the  advocate  of  bookkeep- 
ing texts  that  will  reflect  every  detail  of  each  business  illustrated,— 
both  extremes,  neither  one  exhibiting  a  rational  conception  of 
good  methods. 

Such  a  conception  is  found  in  the  Budget  Systems  of  Bookkeeping, 

because  they  combine  theory  and   practice  in  a   sensible,  .orderly, 
scholarly  and  educative  training  in  the  entire  subject. 

We  Have  Special  Sets  to  Fit  Special  Cases. 

Our  Jobbing  and  Commission  Set,  illustrating  corporation  ac- 
counting more  fully  than  any  similar  set  of  bookkeeping  in  print 
may  be  introduced  into  any  course  of  study.  The  Manufacturing 
Set  illustrating  the  Voucher  System  is  another  set  which  fits  in 
nicely  with  many  courses  of  study. 

Write  for  information.     Get  in  touch  with  our  books  for  next  year. 


Sadler-Rowe  Company 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Bookkeeping 
Course 

Modern  Accountant, 


Wholesale  Accounting 

with   viimliers  and   lliis  l>y 

Office  Methods  Part  III 


This  list  makes  a  strong,  well- 
balanced  course  — try  it  with  a 
few  pupils  and  you  will  use  it 
next  >-ear. 


We  have  many  critical  customers  on  our  list  who  have  used  our 
New  Business  Arithmetic  continuoush-  since  it  first  came  from  the 
press.  What  better  recommendation  could  you  ask  for  a  book  ?  It 
is  coming  out  next  month  in  new  type,  new  plates  and  with  hundreds 
of  new  problems,  many  of  which  are  for  oral  solution.  Join  at  once 
the  ranks  of  these  satisfied  users. 

In  making  up  your  list  of  books  you  cannot  afford  to  omit 
Lyons'  Commercial  Law 
Modern  Business  Speller 
Complete  Touch  Typewriting  Instructor 
Dictation  Studies 


Mavjwe  have  vour  correspondence  concerning  these  or  any  of  our  books?     Address, 


CHICAGO 


POWERS  CSl  LrYONS 


NEW  YORK 
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